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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  VOL.  11. 

Page  3,  note  I, — ^line  last,  ^or  bis  entering,  reai— for  entering. 
—  30,  note  1,    . 


—  34,  note  2, 

—  49,  note  1, — 

—  72,-L  9, 

—  87,  note  I,— 

—  117,  note  1, 

—  127,  note  1, 


—  146,— L  35, 


—  154,  note, 

—  175,  note, 

—  178,  note  2, 

—  199,  note» 


—  214,  note  2, 


instead  of  the  leferenoe  thetCb  f«ai— pott,  pp.  54, 

187,  »d  225. 
add — BoswELi.,  but  see  the  letter  in  the  Appendix, 
/or  edam  is,  read — etiamsL 
for  December,  read — September. 
5,        for  tranquilly,  read — tranquillity. 

Perhaps  the  Scotch  non  juring  Bishop  CampbeD  was 

the  person  meant    See  vol.  iii  p.  63. 
add — Lord  St.  Helens  has  since  confirmed  to  tlie 
editor,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  an  eye- 
witness, Dr.  Johnson*s  failure  at  the  Society 
of  Arts. 
This  friend  was  Mr.  Cullen,  advocate,  son  of  the 
celebrated  physician,  afterwards  a  judge,  by  the 
name  of  I^ord  Cullen. 
for  seat,  read — great. 
for  1824,  read-^  1822. 
add — Colonel  Cedl  was  probably  the  well-known 

Jacobite  of  that  name. 
add — [Mr.  Malone*s  note  is  absurd.  Mr.  Hallam 
very  justly  observes,  that  Dr.  Johnson  clearly 
meant  Dalrymple's  desaipdon  of  the  parting  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Russel.  <*  He  great  in  this  last 
act  of  his  life,  but  the  greater, 
for  booksellers,  read — ^pubUshers. 

216^ for  Eunosigieum,  read — ^Ennosigaram. 

.  217, 1«  6,  and  note  1,  The  gentleman  was  probably  Mr.  Fitsherbert,  who 
terminated  his  own  existence  in  January,  1772. 
.  227,  note  1,      .    .    for  Burnett,  read — Barrett.    This  gentleman  was 
librarian  of  his  college,  and  a  perfect  MagUabechi 
in  dirt  and  condidon,  see  ante^  voL  L  p.  302.    It 
is  odd  too  that  Magliabechi*s  portrait  was  ex- 
ceedingly  like  Dr.  Barrett. 
267,  note,     .     .     .   /or  216,  r^arf— 116. 
.  293,  note  2,— L  last,  fbr  ScoUrem,  r^a/f —Sootorum. 
.  318,  note,     .     .     •    for  Guy,  read — Orey. 
.  323,  note  1,      ,    .    for  239,  read—24&. 
<  325,  note  2,      .     . '  for  probably,  read — certainly. 

•  346,  note  2,      .    .    />r  Cushel,  roii— CasheL 

348,  note  1,     .     .    dek  [Ed.]  and  substituteu-BoswELL. 
.  350, — L  26,     .     .     after  drawbridge,  in^^rf— over. 
.  433,  note  1,     .     .    add^^no  doubt  from  the  same  root  as  gladiue. 

•  478,  note  2,     .    .     The  editor  sees  reason  to  beUeve  that  Edward,  the 

second  viscount,  somedmes  called  ^^^  French 
Lord  Powertcourty^  was  here  meant,  and  not 
his  nephew  Richard. 
183,  note  1;  270,  note,  1.  9;  271,  note;  424,  note,  A?<i— Boswell. 
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LIFE 

OF 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 


In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  so  busily  employed  with  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  as  to  have  had  little  leisure  for  any  other 
literary  exertion,  or,  indeed,  even  for  private  corre- 
spondence^. He  did  not  favour  me  with  a  single 
letter  for  more  than  two  years,  for  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  he  afterwards  apologised. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never  omitted 
to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  any  thing  worthy  of 
communicating.  I  generally  kept  copies  of  my  let- 
ters to  him,  that  I  might  have  a  full  view  of  onr 
correspondence,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  understanc! 
any  reference  in  his  letters.  He  kept  the  greater 
part  of  mine  very  carefully ;  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  was  attentive  enough  to  seal  them  up  in 
bundles,  and  order  them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found  one, 
of  which  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and  which  I  own  I 


*  [This  trait  is  arauRing  :  Mr.  Botwell  concludes  that  because  Johnson  did 
not,  for  two  years,  write  to  /»tm,  he  wrote  to  nobody,  and  was  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  his  Shakspeare,  though  we  have  seen,  that,  in  those  years,  he  round 
dme  to  pay  visits  to  hu  friends  in  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  at 
Cambridge  and  Winchester.  He  also  visited  Brighton.  If  Mr.  Boswell  had 
been  those  two  years  in  London,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  found 
Johnson  by  no  means  absorbed  in  Shakspeare.— Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  B 
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read  with  pleasure  at  the  distance  of  almost  twenty 
years.  It  is  dated  November,  1765,  at  the  Palace  of 
Pascal  Paoli,  in  Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is 
fiill  of  generous  enthusiasm.  After  giving  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island,  it  pro- 
ceeded thus :  "  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spirited  tour.  I 
dare  to  challenge  your  approbation.'* 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer,  which 
I  found  on  my  arrival  at  Paris. 

*<  A  MR.  MR.  BOSWELI^  ches  Mr.  Waien,  Banquier,  a  Paris. 

<'  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  14  Jan.  1766.  . 

'^  Dear  sir,— Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use.  We  will 
delay  till  your  arrival  the  reasons^  good  or  bad,  which  have 
made  me  such  a  sparing  and  ungrateful  correspondent.  Be 
assured,  for  the  present,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the 
esteem  or  love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Harwich.  Both 
have  been  increased  by  all  that  I  have  been  told  of  you  by 
yourself,  or  others ;  and  when  you  rfetum,  you  will  return  to 
an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope,  unalterable  friend. 

''  All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  is  the  vexation  of  dis- 
appointing me.  No  man. loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which 
have  been  formed  in  his  favour ;  and  the  pleasure  which  I  pro^ 
mise  myself  from  your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great,  that 
perhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or  discernment  will  be  sufficient 
to  afford  it. 

'^  Come  home,  however,  and  take  your  chance.  I  long  to 
see  you,  and  to  hear  you ;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so 
long  separated  again.  Come  home,  and  expect  such  welcome 
as  is  due  to  him,  whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has  led, 
where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  before. 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  deserve  your  notice  ; 
nor  would  I  willingly  lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty  may 
give  you  at  your  return.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long  feasted  with 
variety.     But  let  us  try  what  esteem  and  kindness  can  effect. 

'*  As  your  father's  liberality  has  indulged  you  with  so  long 
a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  his  sickness,  or  even 
his  desire  to  see  you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  hastening  your  re- 
turn. The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher 
value  we  learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  tenderness  of  pa- 
rents and  of  friends.     Parents  we  can  have  but  once ;  and  he 
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promiges  himself  too  much^  who  enters  life  with  the  expecta« 
tdon  of  finding  many  friends.  Upon  some  motive^  I  hope,  that 
you  will  be  here  soon ;  and  am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be 
an  inducement  to  your  return,  that  it  is  sincerely  desired  by, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant,     ^'  Sam.  Johnson." 

[*'DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Peareon 

"  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  14  Jan.  1766.      ^^^S. 

'^  Dear  madam, — The  reason  why  I  did  not  answer  your 
letters  was  that  I  can  please  myself  with  no  answer.  I  was 
loath  that  Kitty  should  leave  the  house  till  I  had  seen  it  once 
more,  and  yet  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  well  come  during  the 
session  of  parliaments  I  am  unwilling  to  sell  it,  yet  hardly 
know  why.  If  it  can  be  let,  it  should  be  repaired,  and  I  pur- 
pose to  let  Kitty  have  part  of  the  rent  while  we  both  live ;  and 
wish  that  you  would  get  it  surveyed,  and  let  me  know  how 
much  money  will  be  necessary  to  fit  it  for  a  tenant.  I  would 
not  have. you  stay  longer  than  is  convenient,  and  I, thank  you 
for  your  care  of  Kitty. 

*'  Do  not  take  my  omission  amiss.  I  am  s6rry  for  it,  but 
know  not  what  to  say.  You  must  act  by  your  own  prudence, 
and  I  shall  be  pleased.  Write  to  me  again ;  I  do  not  design 
to  neglect  you  any  more.  It  is  great  pleasure  for  me  to  hear 
from  you ;  but  this  whole  affair  is  painful  to  me.  I  wish  you, 
my  dear,  many  happy  years.  Give  my  respects  to  Kitty.  I  am, 
dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

[We  find  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wartpn  to  his  bro-  ^^• 
ther  some  account  of  Johnson  and  his  society  at  this 
period* 

«  DR.  WARTON  TO  MR.  WARTON.  M^^^ 

"22dJan.  1766.      of  Dr. 
■    "  I  only  dined  with  Johnson,  who  seemed  cold  ^  and  indif-  ^'  P* 


312. 


»  [The  reasons  which  confined  him  to  London,  during  the  session  of  parliiu 
ment,  may  be  suspected  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  his  engtrgement  in 
politics  with  Hamilton  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  declaration, 
{ante^  voL  L  p.  505.),  that  he  could  not  explain  what  these  allusions  meant,  looks 
like  the  evasion  of  a  question  which  that  gentleman  did  not  wish,  perhaps  did 
not  feel  himself  authorised,  to  answer  unreservedly.  It  seems  clear,  that  Johnson 
was  employed  by  or  with  Hamilton  in  some  course  of  political  occupation, 
which  obliged  him  to  be  in  town  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  which 
Johnson  thought  likely  to  be  of  such  continuance  and  importance,  as  to  re(][uire 
his  preparing  his  entering  upon  it  by  the  solemnity  of  a  prayer. — Ed.] 

«  [This  slight  coolness  between  Johnson  and  Joseph  Warton  was  probably 
not  serious.  A  subsequent  difierence,  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  table,  was  more  lasting. — Ed.] 
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Mem.  ferent,  and  scarce  said  any  thing  to  me ;  perhaps  he  has  heard 
^^'-  what  I  said  of  his  Shakspeare^  or  rather  was  offended  at  what 
312/  I  wrote  to  him — as  he  pleases.  Of  all  solemn  coxcombs^  Gold- 
smith is  the  first;  yet  sensible — ^but  affects  to  use  Johnson's 
hard  words  in  conversation.  We  had  a  Mr.  Dyer  *,  who  is  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Garrick  is  entirely  off  from  Johnson, 
and  cannot,  he  says,  forgive  him  his  insinuating  that  he  with- 
held his  old  editions,  which  always  were  open  to  him,  nor  I 
suppose  his  never  mentioning  him  in  all  his  works.]" 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and  found  Dr. 
Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson*s-court,  Fleet- 
street,  in  which  he  had  accommodated  Miss  Wil- 
liams with  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  while 
Mr.  Levett  occupied  his  post  in  the  garret :  his  faith- . 
r  462  ^  Francis  was  still  attending  upon  him.  [An  upper 
453,4^.  room,  which  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  light  and 
free  air,  he  fitted  up  for  a  study,  and  furnished  with 
books,  chosen  with  so  little  regard  to  editions  or  their 
external  appearance,  as  showed  they  were  intended 
for  use,  and  that  he  disdained  the  ostentation  of 
learning.  Here  he  was  in  a  situation  and  circum- 
stances that  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  visits  of  his 
friends,  and  to  receive  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  rank  and  condition  of  many  of  them.  A  silver 
standish,.  and  some  useful  plate,  which  he  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  accept  as  pledges  of  kindness  from 
some  who  most  esteemed  him,  together  with  furniture 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  better  dwelling,  ba- 
nished those  appearances  of  squalid  indigence,  which, 
in  his  less  happy  days,  disgusted  those  who  came  to 
see  him.     In  one  of  his  diaries  he  noted  down  a  re- 

>  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq.  a  most  learned  and  ingenious  member  of  the  Literary 
Club,  for  whose  understanding  and  attainments  Dr.  Johnson  had  great  respect. 
He  died  September  14,  1772.  A  more  particular  account  of  this  gentleman 
may  be  found  in  a  note  on  the  Life  of  Dryden^  p.  186,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
that  great  writer's  prose  works,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  1800 :  in  which  his  cha- 
racter is  vindicated,  and  the  very  unfavourable  and  unjust  representation  of  it, 

given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  222 232,  is  minutely 

examined. — Malone.     [Johnson  paid  Dyer  a  degree  of  deference  he  showed 
to  nobody  else Ed] 
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solution  to  take  a  seat  in  the  church :  this  he  mifirht  Hawk, 
possibly  do  about  the  time  of  this  removal.  The  church  453,454. 
he  frequented  was  that  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which, 
though  not  his  parish  church,  he  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Temple,  which  latter  Sir  John  Hawkins  had  recom- 
mended to  him  as  being  free  from  noise,  and,  in  other 
res]>ects,more  commodious.  His  only  reason  was,  that  in 
the  fgnrmer  he  was  best  known.  He  was  not  constant 
in  his  attendance  on  divine  worship ;  but,  from  an 
opinion  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  he  once  in- 
timated to  me,  seemed  to  wait  for  some  secret  impulse 
as  a  motive  to  it.  The  Simdays  which  he  passed  at 
home  were,  nevertheless,  spent  in  private  exercises  of 
devotion,  and  sanctified  by  acts  of  charity  of  a  singular 
kind  :  on  that  day  he  accepted  of  no  invitation  abroad, 
but  gave  a  dinner  to  such  of  his  poor  friendis  as  might 
else  have  gone  without  one.  He  had  little  now  to 
conflict  with  but  what  he  called  his  morbid  me- 
lancholy, which,  though  oppressive,  had  its  inter- 
missions, and  left  him  the  free  exercise  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  the  power  of  enjoying  the  conversation 
of  his  numerous  friends  and  visitants.  These  reliefs  he 
owed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  opium  *,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  in  large  quantities,  the 
effect  whereof  was  generally  such  an  exhilaration  (^his 
spirits  as  he  sometimes  suspected  for  intoxication.] 

He  received  me  with  much  kindness.  The  frag- 
ments of  our  first  conversation,  which  I  have  pre- 
served, are  these:  I  told  him  that  Voltaire,  in  a 
conversation  with  me,  had  distinguished  Pope  and 
Dryden  thus : — "  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot, 
with  a  couple  of  neat  trim  nags ;  Dryden  a  coach, 

1  [As  Boswell  does  not  contradict  this  statement,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be 
true,  and  is  therefore  admitted  into  the  text ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  many  years 
after  this,  and  even  when  labouringunder  his  last  fatal  illness,  Johnson  had  some 
scruples  about  the  use  of  opium,  rerhaps,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Hawkinses 
assertion,  thes^  later  scruples  may  have  arisen  from  his  having  formerly  made 
too  frequent  use  of  this  fascinating  palliative. — Ed.] 
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and  six  stately  horses  \  •'  Johnson,  "  Why,  sir,  the 
truth  is,  they  both  drive  coaches  and  six;  but 
Dryden's  horses  are  either  galloping  or  stumbling : 
Pope's  go  at  a  steady  even  trot  */'  He  said  of  Gold- 
smith's "  Traveller,''  which  had  been  published  in 
my  absence,  "  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poem 
since  Pope's  time/' 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  authentick 
precision,  what  has  long  floated  in  publick  report,  as 
to  Johnson's  being  himself  the  authour  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  poem.  Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the 
sentiments  and  expression  were  derived  from  con- 
versation with  him^;  and  it  was  certainly  submitted 
to  his  friendly  revision ;  but  in  the  year  1783,  he  at 
my  request  marked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  which  he 
had  furnished,  which  are  only  line  420th, 

^<  To  stop  too  fcaraa,  and  too  faint  to  go  ;** 

and  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the  last  couplet 
but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by  the  italic  character : 

'*  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consignM, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find ; 
With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  joy : 


*  It  16  remarkable  tibat  Mr.  Gray  has  employed  somewhat  the  same  image  to 
characterisie  Dryden.  He  indeed  furnishes  lus  car  with  but  two  horses  ;  but  they 
are  of  "  etherei  race :" 

"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o*er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long  resounding  pace.** 

Ode  OH  the  Progrea  of  Poesy ^Boswell. 

«  [Johnson,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  has  made  a  comparison  between  him  and  Dry- 
den, in  the  spirit  of  this  correction  of  Voltaire's  metaphor.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  critical  passages  in  our  language,  and  was  probably  suggested  to  John, 
son's  mind  by  this  conversation,  although  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  same 
illustration. — Ed.  ] 

3  [This  rests  on  no  authority  whatever,  and  may  well  be  doubted.  The  Trct^ 
veller  is  a  poem  which,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  seems  written  from  the  personal  ob- 
servation and  feelings  of  its  author.— ^D.] 
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The  lifted  ax€y  the  agonixing  tbheel^ 
Luke**  iron  crown.,  and  Damien't  bed  oftteeU 
To  men  vemote  from  power,  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own." 

He  added,  "  These  are  all  of  which  I  can  be  sure/' 
They  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  which 
consists  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  verses. 
Goldsmith,  in  the  couplet  which  he  inserted  S  men- 
tions Luke  as  a  person  well  known,  and  superficial 
readers  have  passed  it  over  quite  smoothly ;  while 
those  of  more  attention  have  been  as  much  perplexed 
by  Lulte  as  by  Lydiat^  in  "  The  Vanity  of  Himfian 
Wishes/'  The  truth  is,  that  Goldsmith  himself  was 
in  a  mistake.  In  the  *^  Bespublica  Hungarica^** 
there  is  an  account  of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the 
year  1514,  headed  by  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of 
Zecky  George  and  Luke/'  When  it  was  quelled, 
George^  not  Jjuke^  was  punished  by  his  head  being 
encircled  with  a  red  hot-iron  crown :  "  corona  can* 
descente  f erred  ccyrofnatury  The  same  severity  of 
torture  was  exercised  on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland^. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured  me  by 
marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished  to  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village,"  which  are  only  the  last  four: 

^*  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labourM  mole  away : 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

Talking  of  education,  **  People  have  nowadays 
(said  he)  got  a  strange  opinion  that  every  thing  should 
be  taught  by  lectures.     Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lec- 

1  [This  is  a  strange  way  of  speaking  of  the  lines  of  an  author  in  his  o*an  poem 
— Johnson^s  were  rather  the  intertion ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  they  could 
only  have  been  alterations  of^  or  substitutions  for  other  lines,  conveying,  though 
perhaps  in  less  effective  language,  the  same  or  similar  sentiments. — ^Ed.] 

*  On  the  iron  crown,  see  Mr.  8teevens*s  note  T,  on  act  iv.  scene  i.  of  Richard 
III.  It  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Macbeth,  act  iv.  scene  i. :  "Thy  crown  does 
sear,'*  &c.    See  also  GougVt  Camden,  voL  iiL  p.  396.«-BlakewaV. 
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tures  can  do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from 
which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I  know  nothing  that 
can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  except  where  experi- 
ments are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chymistry 
by  lectures : — you  might  teach  making  of  shoes  by 
lectures?* 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitre  tavern, 
that  we  might  renew  our  social  intimacy  at  the  ori- 
ginal place  of  meeting.  But  there  wa&  now  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  his  way  of  living.  Having  had 
an  illness  \  in  which  he  was  advised  to  leave  off  wine, 
he  had,  from  that  period,  continued  to  abstain  from 
it,  and  drank  only  water  or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his  %  whom  I 
had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretchedly  perverted  to 
infidelity,  that  he  treated  the  hopes  of  immortality 
with  brutal  levity ;  and  said,  ^^  As  man  dies  like  a 
dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  Johnson.  "  If  he  dies 
like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  I  added,  that  this 
man  said  to  me,  ^'  I  hate  mankind,  for  I  think  my- 
self one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I 
am.'^  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in 
his  opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best  of 
men;  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him  so.'* — He 
said,  ^^  No  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist ;  for  no  man 
could  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of 
Christianity.'*  I  named  Hume.  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir;  Hume  owned- to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Durham,  that  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  attention." — I  mentioned  Hume's  notion, 
that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally  happy;  a  little 
miss  with  a  new  gown  at  a  dancing-school  ball,  a 
general  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  array,  and  an 
orator  after  having  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  a 

» [Probably  the  severe  fit  of  hypochondria  refened  to  ante,  vol.  I  p  601  r— Ed.} 
*  [Probably  Baretti.— Ed.] 
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great  assembly.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  all  who  are 
happy  are  equally  happy,  is  not  true.  A  peasant 
and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  satisfied,  but  not 
equally  happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  agreeable  consciousness.  A  peasant  has 
not  capacity  for  having  equal  happiness  with  a 
philosopher."  I  remember  this  very  question  very 
happily  illustrated  in  opposition  to  Hume,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  at  Utrecht.  "A  small 
drinking-glass  and  a  large  one  (said  he)  may  be 
equally  full,  but  the  large  one  holds  more  than  the 
smalP." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening,  and  said 
to  me,  "  You  have  now  lived  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  you  have  employed  them  well.'*  "  Alas,  sir  (said 
I),  I  fear  not.  Do  I  know  history  ?  Do  I  know  ma- 
thematicks?  Do  I  know  law?"  Johnson.  *«Why, 
sir,  though  you  may  know  no  science  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  teach  it,  and  no  profession  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  follow  it,  your  general  ma^s  of  knowledge  of 
books  and  men  renders  you  very  capable  to  make 
yourself  master  of  any  science,  or  fit  yourself  for  any 
profession."     I  mentioned  that  a  gay  friend  had  ad- 


1  Bishop  Hall,  in  discussing  this  subject,  has  the  same  image :  ^^  Vet  so  oon- 
eeive  of  these  heavenly  degrees,  that  the  least  is  glorious.  So  do  thete  vesseU 
differ^  that  all  arefuW — Eputiet^  Dee.  iix.  cap*  6.  '*  Of  the  different  degrees 
of  heavenly  glory.'*  This  roost  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  however,  was  not 
the  first  who  suggested  this  image ;  for  it  is  found  also  in  an  old  book  entitled 
''  A  Work  worth  the  reading/*  by  Charles  Gibbon,  4to.  1591.  In  the  fifth 
dialogue  of  this  work,  in  which  the  question  debated  is,  ^<  whether  there  be  de* 
grees  of  glorie  in  heaven,*  or  diiFerence  of  paines  in  hell,**  one  of  the  speakers  ob- 
serves, that  *'  no  doubt  in  the  world  to  come  (where  the  least  pleasure  is  unspeak- 
able), it  cannot  be  but  that  he  which  hath  bin  most  afflicted  here  shall  conceive 
and  receive  more  exceeding  joy  than  he  which  hath  bin  touched  with  lesse  tribu- 
lation ;  and  yet  the  joyes  of  heaven  are  fitlie  compared  to  vesseU  filled  wUh  licour^ 
ofaU  quantities;  for  everie  man  shall  have  his  full  measure  tnere.*'  By  ^^aU 
quantities,**  this  writer  (who  seems  to  refer  to  a  still  more  ancient  authour  than 
himself),  I  suppose,  means  different  quantities. — ^Malone. 

[All  these  illustrations,  like  most  physical  illustrations  of  moral  subjects,  aie 
imperfect  A  little  miss  and  a  great  general  are  not  full  of  the  same  liquor : 
tile  peasants  cup  may  be  as  fuU  as  the  philosopher*8,  but  one  may  be  full  of 
water  and  the  other  of  wine.  Moral  and  intellectual  feelings  are  not  to  be  esti« 
mated  by  qimntity  only,  but  by  the  quality  also. — ^Ed.] 
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vised  me  against  being  a  lawyer,  because  I  should  be 
excelled  by  plodding  blockheads.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  in  the  fonnulary  and  statutory  part  of  law,  a 
plodding  blockhead  may  excel ;  but  in  the  ingenious 
and  rational  part  of  it,  a  plodding  blockhead  can  never 
excel/' 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to  rise  in  the 
world,  by  courting  great  menS  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  submitted  to  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
I  never  was  near  enough  to  great  men,  to  court  them. 
You  may  be  prudently  attached  to  great  men,  and 
yet  independent.  You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think 
wrong ;  and,  sir,  you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  pay 
too  dear  for  what  you  get.  You  must  not  give  a 
shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth  of  good. 
But  if  you  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  good  for  six- 
pence worth  of  court,  you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not 
pay  court." 

He  said,  ^^If  convents  should  be  allowed  at  all, 
they  should  only  be  retreats  for  persons  unable  to 
serve  the  publick,  or  who  have  served  it.  It  is  our 
first  duty  to  serve  society^ ;  and  after  we  have  done 
that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls.  A  youthful  passion  for  abstracted  de- 
votion should  not  be  encouraged." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight,  and  other 

>  [See  ante^  voL  i.  p,  101. — Ed.] 

'  [This  observation  has  given  offence,  as  if  it  seemed  to  sanction  the  post- 
ponement  of  the  care  of  our  salvation,  until  we  should  have  performed  all  our 
duties  to  society ;  which  would  be,  in  fact,  an  adjournment  sine  die.  But  Dr. 
Johnson  was  talking  of  monastic  retirement,  and,  from  the  context,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  practice,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  meant,  that  an  entire  cLb- 
ttraction  from  the  world,  and  an  exclusive  dedication  to  recluse  devotion,  was 
not  justifiable  as  long  as  any  of  our  duties  to  society  were  unperformed.  Bishop 
Taylor,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  worldliness,  has  a  sentiment  not  dissimilar : 
<^  If  our  youth  be  chaste  and  temperate,  moderate  and  industrious,  proceeding, 
through  a  prudent  and  sober  manhood,  to  a  religious  old  age,  then  we  have  lived 
our  whole  duration,  and  shall  never  die.".— ^To^  Dyings  c  i.  s.  3.  Neither  the 
bishop  nor  Br.  Johnson  could  mean  that  youth  and  manhood  should  not  be  re- 
Hgious,  but  that  they  should  not  be  religious  to  the  exclusion  of  the  social  duties 
of  industry,  prudence,  &c.  Seeposty  19th  August,  1773)  where  Johnson  quotes 
from  Hesiod,  a  line  whidi  Bishop  Taylor  had  probably  in  his  mind.— £d.] 
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mysterious  manifestations ;  the  fulfilment  of  which» 
I  suggested,  might  happen  by  chance.  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir,  but  they  have  happened  so  often  \  that 
mankind  have  agreed  to  think  them  not  fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  seen  in 
Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  publish  an  account  of 
it.  He  encouraged  me  by  saying,  *^  You  cannot  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject ;  but  all  that  you  tell  us 
vnll  be  new  to  us.  Give  us  as  many  anecdotes  as  you 
can." 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on  Saturday 
the  15th  of  February,  when  I  presented  to  him  my 
old  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
then  of  Cambridge.  I  having  mentioned  that  I  had 
passed  some  time  with  Rousseau  in  his  wild  retreat^ 
and  having  quoted  some  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
with  whom  I  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy, 
Johnson  said  (sarcastically),  "  It  seems,  sir,  you  have 
kept  very  good  company  abroad,  Rousseau  and  Wilkes  !'* 
Thinking  it  enough  to  defend  one  at  a  time,  I  said 
nothing  as  to  my  gay  friend,  but  answered  with  a 
smile,  ^'  My  dear  sir,  you  don't  call  Rousseau  bad 
company.  Do  you  really  think  him  a  bad  man  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  jestingly  of  this^ 
I  don't  talk  with  you.  If  you  mean  to  be  serious,  I 
think  him  one  of  the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal,  who 
ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been. 
Tluree  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him:  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country."  Boswell. 
**  I  don't  deny,  sir,  but  that  his  novel  ^  may,  perhaps, 
do  harm ;  but  I  cannot  think  his  intention  was  bad/' 

<  [The  fact  aeenu  rather  to  be,  that  they  h«re  happened  lo  ieldom  that  (how. 
ever  general  superstition  may  be)  there  does  not  seem  to  be  on  record  in  the  pro- 
fane history  of  the  world,  one  single  well  authenticated  instance  of  such  a  mani- 
festation— not  one  such  instance  as  could  command  the  full  belief  of  rational 
men.  Although  Dr.  Johnson  generally  leaned  to  the  superstitions  side  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  occasionally  took  a  difierent  and  more  rational 
view  of  it;-..£D*] 

'  [La  NouveUe  /Tc/oi*^.— Ed.] 
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Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  will  not  do.  We  cannot  prove 
any  man's  intention  to  be  bad.  You  may  shoot  a  raaa 
through  the  head,  and  say  you  intended  to  miss  him  ; 
but  the  judge  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An 
alleged  want  of  intention,  when  evil  is  committed, 
will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice.  Rousseau, 
sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence 
for  his  transportation,  than  that  of  any  felon  who  has 
gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years.  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations." 
Bosw£LL.  ^^  Sir,  do  you  think  him  as  bad  a  man  as 
Voltaire  ?'*  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between  them." 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  who  had 
read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated  writings  with  great 
pleasure,  and  even  edification ;  had  been  much  pleased 
with  his  society,  and  was  just  come  from  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  very  generally  admired.  Nor  can  I  yet 
allow  that  he  deserves  the  very  severe  censure  which 
Johnson  pronounced  upon  him.  His  absurd  preference 
of  savage  to  civilized  life,  and  other  singularities,  are 
proofs  rather  of  a  defect  in  his  understanding,  than  of 
any  depravity  in  his  heart  \  And  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  opinion  which  many  worthy  men 
have  expressed  of  his  "  Profession  de  Foi  du  Ftcaire 
Savoyard^'  I  cannot  help  admiring  it  as  the  perform- 
ance of  a  man  full  of  sincere  reverential  submission 
to  Divine  Mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexing 
doubts :  a  state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  with  pity  rather 
than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination,  Johnson 
said,  "So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  men  are  na- 

>  [The  ConfegsUms  of  this  miserable  man  had  not  been  at  this  time  published. 
If  we  are  to  admit  Mr.  Boswell's  distinction  between  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  it  would  seem  that  his  judgment  on  this  point  should  be  reversed,  for 
Rousseau's  understanding  was  sound  enough  when  the  folly  and  turpitude  of 
his  heart  did  not  disorder  it— £d.] 
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turally  equal,  that  no  two  people  can  be  half  an  hour 
together,  but  one  shall  acquire  an  evident  superiority 
over  the  other  *." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philosophers, 
to  console  ourselves,  when  distressed  or  embarrassed, 
by  thinking  of  those  who  are  in  a  worse  situation 
than  ourselves.  This,  I  observed,  could  not  apply  to 
all,  for  there  must  be  some  who  have  nobody  worse 
than  they  are.  Johnson.  "  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir, 
there  are ;  but  they  don't  know  it.  There  is  no  being 
so  poor  and  so  contemptible,  who  does  not  think  there 
is  somebody  still  poorer,  and  still  more  contemptible.'' 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very  short, 
I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  being  with  Dr.  John- 
son ;  but  I  felt  my  veneration  for  him  in  no  degree 
lessened,  by  my  having  seen  multorum  hominum  mores 
et  urhes.  On  the  contrary,  by  having  it  in  my  power 
to  compare  him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  of  other  countries,  my  admiration  of  his  ex- 
traordinary mind  was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  his  manners,  was  more  striking  to  me  now,  from 
my  having  been  accustomed  to  the  studied  smooth 
complying  habits  of  the  Continent ;  and  I  clearly  re- 
cognized in  him,  not  without  respect  for  his  honest 
conscientious  zeal,  the  same  indignant  and  sarcastical 
mode  of  treating  every  attempt  to  unhinge  or  weaken 
good  principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman  teased  him 
with  an  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  servant,  who, 
he  said,  would  not  believe  the  scriptures,  because  he 
could  not  read  them  in  the  original  tongues,  and  be 

>  [No  mistake  was  ever  f^reater,  in  terms  or  in  substance,  than  that  which 
affirms  the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  bom  so  very 
unequal  in  capacities  and  powers,  mental  and  corporeal,  that  it  requires  laws 
and  the  institutions  of  civil  society  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  moral  equality. 
Social  equality — that  is,  equality  in  property,  power,  rank,  and  respect — if  it 
were  miraculously  established,  could  not  maintain  itself  a  week. — £o.] 
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KUte  that  they  were  not  invented :  *'  Why,  foolish 
fellow,"  daid  Johnson,  ^*  has  he  any  better  auth(»dty 
for  almost  every  thing  that  he  believes  ?"  Boswell. 
V  Then  the  vulgar,  sir,  never  can  know  they  are  right, 
but  must  submit  themselves  to  the  learned.'*  John- 
son. "To  be  sure,  sir.  The  vulgar  are  the  childi*en 
of  the  state,  and  must  be  taught  like  children." 
BoswELL.  "Then,  sir,  a  poor  Turk  must  be  a 
Mahometan,  just  as  a  poor  Englishman  must  be  a 
Christian?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir ;  and  what 
then?  This  now  is  such  stuffs  as  I  used  to  talk  to 
my  mother,  when  I  first  began  to  think  myself  a 
clever  fellow ;  and  she  ought  to  have  whipt  me  for 
it." 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  called  on 
him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  sup  with 
us  at  the  Mitre.  We  found  him  indisposed,  and  re- 
solved not  to  go  abroad.  "  Come  then,"  said  Gold- 
smith, "  we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since 
we  cannot  have  the  hig  man  *  with  us."  Johnson  then 
called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  of  which  Goldsmith  and  I 
partook,  while  our  friend,  now  a  water  drinker,  sat 
by  us.  Goldsmith.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
don't  go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no 
more  concern  about  a  new  play,  than  if  you  had  never 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  stage."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does 
not  care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man  does 


1  [It  may  be  suspected  that  Dr.  Johnson  caUed  ihis,  ^^  cMidith  fluff ^"^  somewhat 
hastily,  and  from  a  desire  of  evading  the  subject ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  principle  in- 
volved  in  Mr.  Boswell*s  inquiries  is  one  of  very  high  importance,  and  of  very 
great  difficulty — difficulty  so  great,  that  Johnson  himself,  though,  indeed  (as 
we  shall  see,  /w^,  7th  May,  1773),  sometimes  led  to  talk  seriously,  and  even 
warmly  on  the  subject,  seems  unable  to  maintain  the  full  extent  of  his  principles 
by  solid  reason,  and  therefore  ends  the  discussion  either  by  ridicule  or  violence. 
— Ed.1 

3  [These  two  little  words  may  be  observed  as  marks  of  Mr.  Boswell's  ac- 
curacy in  reporting  the  expressions  of  his  personages.  It  is  a  jocular  Irish 
phrase,  which,  of  all  Johnson's  acquuntances,  no  one,  probably,  but  Goldsmith 
could  have  used. — Ed.] 
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not  care  for  the  youngman's  prostitute/'  Goldsmith* 
"  Nay,   sir ;  but  your  Muse  was  not  a  prostitute." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was.     But  as 
we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life  we  drop  some  of  the 
things  iTvhich  have  pleased  us ;  whether  it  be  that  we 
are  fatigued  and  don't  choose  to  carry  so  many  things 
any  farther,  or  that  we  find  other  things  which  we 
like  better."     Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  why  don't  you 
give  us  something  in  some  other  way  ?"  Goldsmith. 
•*Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon  you."    Johnson. 
"  No,  sir,  1  am  not  obliged  to  do  any  more.    No  man 
is  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.     A  man  is  to 
have  part  of  his  Ufe  to  himself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought 
a  good  many  campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if 
he  retires  to  ease  and  tranquillity.      A  physician, 
who  has  practised  long  in  a  great  city,  may  be  ex« 
cused,  if  he  retires  to  a  small  town,  and  takes  less 
practice.     Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  con- 
versation bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  good  I  can 
do  by  my  writings,  that  the  practice  of  a  physician, 
retired  to  a  small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great 
city."     Boswell.  "  But  I  wonder,  sir,  you  have  not 
more  pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not  writing."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  may  wonder^!" 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  observed,  "  The 
great  difficulty  is,  to  know  when  you  have  made  good 
ones.  When  composing,  I  have  generally  had  them 
in  my  mind,  perhaps  fifty  at  a  time,  walking  up  and 
down  in  my  room,  and  then  I  have  written  them 
down,  and  often,  from  laziness,  have  written  only  half 
lines.  I  have  written  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day.  I 
remember  I  wrote  a  himdred  lines  of  *  The  Vanity  of 

1  [This  M  another  amusing  trait  of  Mr.  BoswelFs  accuracy  and  bonne  foi.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  comic  than  Johnson's  affectation  of  superiority,  even  to  the 
degree  of  supposing  that  Boswell  would  not  dare  to  wonder  without  his  special 
sanction,  and  the  deference  with  which  Boswell  receives  and  records  such  gra. 
cious  condescension  ? — Ed.] 
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JEIuman  Wishes'  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning  to  Gold- 
smith), I  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made  one  line  t'other 
day :  but  I  made  no  more."  Goldsmith.  **  Let  us 
hear  it ;  we  11  put  a  bad  one  to  it."  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir,  I  have  forgot  it." 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playful  conversa* 
tion  of  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  are,  I  think,  to 
be  prized;  as  exhibiting  the  little  varieties  of  a  mind 
so  enlarged  and  so  powerful  when  objects  of  conse- 
quence required  its  exertions,  and  as  giving  us  a 
minute  knowledge  of  his  character  and  modes  of 
thinking. 

^  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANGTON. 

*^  JohasonVamrt,  FleeUstreet,  9th  March,  176& 

'*  Deab  sir, — What  your  friends  have  done,  that  from  your 
departure  till  now  nothing  has  been  heard  of  you,  none  of  us 
are  able  to  inform  the  rest ;  but  as  we  are  all  neglected  alike, 
no  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  complaint. 

"  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you  or  of  Langton,  from 
the  time  that  dear  Miss  Langton  >  left  us,  had  not  I  met  Mr. 
Simpson,,  of  Lincoln,  one  day  in  the  street,  by  whom  I  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Langton^  your  mamma,  and  yourself,  had  been 
all  ill,  but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

''  That  sickness  should  suspend  your  correspondence,  I  did 
not  wonder ;  but  hoped  that  it  would  be  renewed  at  your  re- 
covery. 

'^  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  you  are,  or  how  you 
Hve,  I  know  not  whether  you  desire  to  know  any  thing  of  us. 
However,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  club  subsists ;  but  we  have 
the  loss  of  Burke's 'company  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  pub- 
lick  business  ^,  in  which  he  has  gained  more  reputation  than  per- 
haps any  man  at  his  (first)  appearance  ever  gained  before.  He 
made  two  speeches  in  the  house  for  repealing  the  stamp-act, 
which  were  publickly  commended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  filled 
the  town  with  wonder. 

"  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  expected  soon  to 
attain  civil  greatness.    I  am  grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  main- 


[Mt.  liangton'fl  eldest  sister. — Ed.  J 

[Mr.  Burke  came  into  parliament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  in  the  year  1765. — Ed.] 
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t&iufed  the  newspapers  these  many  weeks  ^ ;  and  what  is  greater 
stilly  I  have  risen  every  morning  since  New-year's  day^  at  about 
eight :  when  I  was  up^  I  have  indeed  done  but  little ;  yet  it  is 
no  slight  advancement  to  obtain  for  so  many  hours  more  the 
consciousness  of  being. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study* ;  I  am  now  writing  the 
first  letter  in  it.     I  think  it  looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

'^Dyer  is  constant  at  thb  club;  Hawkins  is  remiss;  I  am 
not  over  diligent.  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, are  very  constant.  Mr.  Lye  '  is  printing  his  Saxon  and 
Gothick  Dictionary :  all  thb  club  subscribes. 

'*You  will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my  Lincolnshire  friends. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours,     '^  Sam.  Johnson." 

«'  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ-  AT  LANGTON. 

^«  JohnsonVcourt,  Fleet-street,  10th  May,  1766. 
'^  Dear  sib, — In  supposing  that  I  should  be  more  than  com- 
monly affected  by  the  death  of  Peregrine  Langton  *,  you  were 
not  mistaken ;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  I  loved  at  once  by 
instinct  and  by  reason.  I  have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of 
any  thing  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  acquaintance  to 
friendship.  Many  a  time  have  I  placed  myself  again  at  Langton, 
and  imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should  walk  to  Partney  * 
in  a  summer  morning ;  but  this  is  no  longer  possible.  ^  We  must 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  left  us — his  example  of  piety 
and  economy.  I  hope  you  make  what  inquiries  you  can,  and 
write  down  what  is  told  you.  The  little  things  which  distinguish 
domestick  characters  are  soon  forgotten :  if  you  delay  to  inquire,, 
you  will  have  no  information ;  if  you  neglect  to  write,  informa- 
tion will  be  vain  ^. 

•  [Probably  with  criticisms  on  his  Shakspeare. — En.] 

•  [He  refers  to  some  new  accommodations  of  this  kind  in  the  prayer  composed 
*'on  entering  Novum  Museum^"  two  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter. 
Prayers  and  Meditations^  68. — Haul.] 

5  [Edward  Lye  is  stated,  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  to  have  been  born 
in  1704,  probably  by  mistake  for  1694.  He  was  of  Hart  Hall,  A.  B.  in  I7I6, 
and  A.  M.  in  1722.  He  published  the  Etymologicum  Anglicanum  of  Junius. 
His  great  work  is  that  referred  to  above,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary, 
which  he  had  finished,  and  it  seems  was  printing,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
publication.  He  died  in  1767,  and  the  Dictionary  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
Owen  Manning  in  1772 ^Ed.J 

•  Mr.  Langton*s  uncle. 

5  The  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton. 

^  Mr.  Langton  did  not  disregard  this  counsel,  but  wrote  the  following  account^ 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me : 

**  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton  were  these.  He  had  an  an- 
nuity for  life  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  resided  in  a  village  in 
Lincolnshire :  the  rent  of  his  house,  with  two  or  three  small  fields,  was  twenty. 

VOL.  11.  C 
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"•  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  to  lie  known  «nd  studied. 
He  lived  in  plenty  and  elegance  upon  an  income  which  to  many- 

eight  pounds  ;  the  county  he  lived  in  was  not  more  than  moderately  chea{> :  his 
family  consisted  of  a  sister,  who  paid  him  eighteen  pounds  annually  for  her 
board,  and  a  niece.  The  servants  were  two  maids,  and  two  men  in  livery.  His 
common  way  of  living,  at  his  table,  was  three  or  four  dishes ;  ^%  appurtenances 
to  his  table  were  neat  and  handsome ;  he  frequently  entertained  company  at 
dinlier,  and  then  his  table  was  well  served  with  as  many  dishes  as  were  usual  at 
the  tables  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own  appearance, 
as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly  neat  and  plain.  He  had  always  a  post-chaise,  and 
kept  three  horses. 

"  Such,  with  the  resources  I  have  mentioned,  Was  his  way  of  living,  which  he 
did  not  suffer  to  employ  his  whole  income ;  for  he  had  aWays  a  sum  of  money 
lying  by  him  for  any  extraordinary  expenses  that  might  arise.  Some  money  he 
put  into  the  stocks ;  at  his  death,  the  sum  he  had  there  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  He  purchased  out  of  his  income  his  household  ftimiture  and 
linen,  of  which  latter  he  had  a  very  ample  store ;  and,  as  I  am  assured  by  those 
that  had  very  good  means  of  knowing,  not  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  his  income 
was  set  apart  for  charity :  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  sum  of  twenty -five  pounds 
was  found,  with  a  direction  to  be  employed  in  such  uses. 

^<  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proportioned  to  his  income,  and  did  not 
practise  any  extraordinary  degree  of  parsimony,  but  endeavoured  that  in  his 
family  there  should  be  plenty  without  waste.  As  an  instance  that  tliis  was  his 
endeavour,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  method  he  took  in  regulating  a 
proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor  to  be  drunk  in  his  family,  that  there  might  not 
be  a  deficiency,  or  any  intemperate  profusion  : — On  a  complaint  made  diat  his 
allowance  of  a  hogshead  in  a  month  was  not  enough,  for  his  own  family,  he  or- 
dered the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be  put  into  bottles,  had  it  locked  up  from 
the  servants,  and  distributed  out,  every  day,  eight  quarts,  which  is  the  quantity 
each  day  at  one  hogshead  in  a  month  ;  and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did  not 
suffice,  he  would  allow  them  more ;  but,  hy  this  method,  it  appeared  at  once 
that  the  allowance  was  much  more  than  sufiacient  for  his  small  family ;  and  this 
proved  a  cieaor  conviction,  that  could  not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  future  dis- 
pute. He  was,  in  general,  very  diligently  and  punctually  attended  and  obeyed 
by  his  servants ;  he  was  very  considerate  as  to  the  injunctions  he  gave,  and 
explained  them  distinctly ;  and,  at  their  first  coming  to  his  service,  steadily  ex* 
acted  a  close  compliance  with  them,  without  any  remission :  and  the  servants 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  soon  grew  habitually  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
their  business,  and  then  very  little  further  attentidn  was  necessary.  On  extraor. 
dinary  instances  of  good  behaviour,  or  diligeht  service,  he  was  not  wasting  in 
particular  encouragements  and  presents  above  their  wages :  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  would  permit  their  relations  to  visit  them,  and  stay  at  his  house  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time. 

"  The  wonder,  with  most  that  hear  an  account  of  his  economy,  will  be,  how 
he  was  able,  with  such  an  income,  to  do  so  much,  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  he  paid  for  every  thing  he  had.  He  had  no  land,  except  the  two  or 
three  small  fields  which  I  have  said  he  rented ;  and,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing 
by  their  produce,  I  have  reason  to  think  he  lost  by  them :  however,  they  fur- 
nished him  with  no  further  assistance  towards  his  housekeeping  than  grass  for  his 
horses  (not  hay,  for  that  I  know  he  bought),  and  for  two  cows.  Every  Monday 
morning  he  settled  his  family  accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a  constant  attention  to 
the  confining  his  expenses  within  his  income ;  and  to  do  it  more  exactly,  com- 
pared those  expenses  with  a  computation  he  had  made,  how  much  that  income 
would  afford  him  every  week  and  day  of  the  year.  One  of  his  economical  practices 
was,  as  soon  as  any  repair  was  wanting  in  or  about  his  house,  to  have  it  imme^ 
diately  performed.  When  he  had  money  to  spare,  he  chose  to  lay  in  a  provision 
of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any  other  necessaries  ;  as  then,  he  said,  he  could  afford  it, 
which  he  might  not  be  so  well  able  to  do  when  the  actual  want  came  ;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  method  he  had  a  considerable  supply  of  necessary  articles 
lying  by  him,  beside  ii^hat  was  in  use. 
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would  appear  incUgeoty  and  to  most  scanty*  Hpw  he  livedo 
therefore^  .every  man  has  an  interest  in  knowing.  His  deaths  I 
hope^  was  peaceful ;  it  was  surely  happy. 

"  I  wish  I  had  writt»i  sooner^  lest,  wril&ng  now^  I  should 
F^ew  y»iir  grief;  hut  i  would  net  fbrhear  saying  what  I  have 

BiOWCI^d. 

'^  This  loss  js^.I  hope^  the  only  nusfortune  of  a  family  to  whc^n 
no  misfortune  at  all  should  happen^  if  my  wishes  could  avert  it. 
Let  me  know  how  you  all  go  on.  Has  Mr.  Langton  got  him 
tbe ^ttle  horse  that  I  recommended?  It  would  do  him  good  to 
ride  iAsmsA  his  estate  in  ivie  weather. 

'^  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  .Mrs.  J^aDgtOQ^  and 
to  dear  Miss  Langton^  and  Miss  Di^  and  Miss  Juliet^  and  to 
every  body  else. 

"  The  CL.UB  holds  very  well  together.  Monday  is  my  night  ^ . 
I  continue  to  rise  tolerably  well^  and  read  more  than  I  did.  I 
hope  ioiSMsthing  will  yet  come  on  it.  I  am^  sir^  your  most  af- 
fectionate servant^  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

After  I  had  been  son^e  time  in  Scotland,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  in  a  letter  that  "  On  my  first  return  to 
my  native  country,  after  some  years  of  absience,  I  was 
told  of  a  yast  n.umber  of  my  acquaintance  who  were 


'''But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  with 
Itis  income,  was,  that  he  ptfid  for  every  thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it,  except  alone 
•ivhat  were  cuKieDt>ao60unt8,-«uch.as  rent  for  his  house,  and  servants*  wages ;  and 
these  he  paid  at  the  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exactness.  He  gave  notice  to 
-Ae  liadesmen  of  the  nei^bourijig  market-towns  'that  they  should  no  longer 
jbave  his  custom,  -if  they  \ft  any  of  his  servants  ha,ve  -any  tiling  iwithottt  d^eir 
paying  for  it.  Thus  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  commit  those  imprudences  to 
which  those  are  liable  that  defer  their  payments  by  using  their  money  some  other 
-way  than  wdbere  it  ought  1o  ga  And  whatever'inoney  .he  had  iby  him,  Jie  knew 
that  it  was  not  demanded  elsewhere,  but  that  he  might  safely  employ  it  as  he 
pleased. 

''  His  exan;^  was  confined,  by  the  sequestered  place  of  his  abode,  to  theiob* 
■flecvafton  of  few,  though  his  prudence  and  virtue  would  have  made  it  yaiuable 
to  all  who  coiUd  have  known  it.  These  few  particulars,  which  I  knew  juysdf, 
.or  have  obtained  ^m  those  who  lived  with  him,  may  afford  instruciiion,  and  be 
an  incentive  to  that  wise  art  of  Uviog,  which  he  so  successfully  practised.'*-^ 
Boswsx^L.  [With  all  our  respect  ibr  Mr.  Bennet  Langton's  acknowledged 
character  for  ^curacy  and  ver^eity,  there  seems  something,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
lation, absolutely  inGQmpr6l)ensib]el.4i  housc^  a  good  tabte*  frequent  company, 
'^MrrservimlB  (two  of  them  men  in  livery),  a  carriage  and  three  horses  on  200/.  a 
y<eiur!  £cconomy  and  ready  money -payments  will  do  much  to  diminish  current 
.expenses,  but  mdiat  effect  can  they  have  had  on  rent,  tseces,  wages,  and  other 
permanent  charges  of  a  respectable  domestic  establishment  ? — £d.] 

*  Of  his  being  in  the  diair  of  the  Literary <Glub,  which  at  this  time  met  once 
ft  "Week  in  the  evening. — BoswELii.  [The  day  was  soihi  after  char\ged  to  Friday. 
—Ed.] 
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all  gone  to  the  land  of  forgetfiilness,  and  I  found 
myself  like  a  man  stalking  over  a  field  of  battle,  who 
every  moment  perceives  some  one  lying  dead."  I 
complained  of  irresolution,  and  mentioned  my  having 
made  a  vow  as  a  security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote  to 
him  again*  without  being  able  to  move  his  indolence : 
nor  did  I  hear  from  him  till  he  had  received  a  copy 
of  my  inaugural  Exercise,  or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law, 
which  I  published  at  my  admission  as  an  advocate,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'<  London,  21tt  August,  1766. 

'^  Dear  sib^ — The  reception  of  your  Thesis  put  me  in  mind 
of  my  debt  to  you.    Why  did  you  ••••••!.    I  ^jJl 

punish  you  for  it,  by  telling  you  that  your  Latin  wants  correc- 
tion*. In  the  beginning,  Spei  altera,  not  to  urge  that  it  should 
be  prima,  is  not  grammatical ;  altera  should  be  alteri.  In  the 
next  line  you  seem  to  use  genus  absolutely,  for  what  we  call 
family,  that  is,  for  illustrious  extraction,  I  doubt  without  autho- 
rity. Homines  nullius  originis,  for  nullis  orti  majoribus,  or  nullo 
loco  nati,  is,  as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — Ruddiman  is  dead^. 

"  I  have  now  vexed  you  enough,  and  will  try  to  please  you. 
Your  resolution  to  obey  your  father  I  sincerely  approve ;  but 
do  not  accustom  yourself  to  enchain  your  volatility  by  vows  ; 
they  will  sometime  leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  wKich  you  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  able  to  extract  or  eject;  Take  this  warning; 
it  is  of  great  importance. 

"  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you  very  justly  term  it,  co- 

*  The  passage  omitted  alluded  to  a  private  transaction. — Boswell. 

^  This  censure  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  dedication,  which  was  as  follows : 
'^  Viro  nobilissimo  omatissimo,  Joanni,  Vicecomiti  Mountstuart,  atavis  cdito 
regibus,  excelsie  familiae  de  Bute  spei  alterce  ;  labente  seculo,  quum  homines  nuU 
lius  originu  genus  square  opibus  aggrediuntur,  sanguinis  antiqui  et  illustris 
semper  memori,  natalium  splendorem  virtutibus  augenti:  ad  publica  populi 
comitia  jam  legato  ;  in  optimatium  vero  magnie  Britanniie  senatu,  jure  hasre- 
ditario,  olim  consessuro :  vim  insitam  varia  doctrina  promovente,  nee  tamen  se 
venditante,  praedito :  prisca  fide,  animo  liberrimo,  et  morum  elegantia  insigni: 
in  Italiie  visitands  itinere  socio  suo  honoratissimo,  hasce  jurisprudertiae  pri- 
raitias  devinctissimie  amicitis  et  observantis,  monumentum,  D.  D.  C.  Q.  Jaco- 
bus Boswell."— Boswell. 

3  [He  says  Ruddiman  (a  great  grammarian)  is  dead — as  in  former  days  it  was 
said  that  Prise  tan* s  head  teas  broken.  Ruddiman,  who  was  bom  in  1644,  had 
died  in  1757*     See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  187. — Ed.] 
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pious  and  generous  > ;  and  in  adding  your  name  to  its  professors, 
you  have  done  exactly  what  I  always  wished,  when  I  wished 
you  best.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  pursue  it  vigorously 
and  constantly.  You  gain^  at  least,  what  is  no  small  advantage, 
security  from  those  troublesome  and  wearisome  discontents, 
which  are  always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a  mind  vacant, 
unemployed,  and  undetermined. 

"  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  inducement  to  diligence  and 
perseverance,  that  they  wiU  please  your  father.  We  all  live 
upon  the  hope  of  pleasing  somebody,  and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing 
ought  to  be  greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  be  greatest,  when 
our  endeavours  are  exerted  in  consequence  of  our  duty. 

''  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must  not  pass  in  idle 
deliberation  how  it  shall  be  spent :  ddiberatidn,  which  those 
who  begin  it  by  prudence,  and  continue  it  with  subtilty,  must, 
after  long  expense  of  thought,  conclude  by  chance.  To  prefer 
one  future  mode  of  life  to  another,  upon  just  reasons,  requires 
fitculties  which  it  has  not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us. 

''  If,  therefore^  the  profession  you  have  chosen  has  some  un- 
expected inconveniences,  console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  no 
profession  is  without  them ;  and  that  all  the  importunities  and 
perplexities  of  business  are  softnese  and  luxury,  compared  with 
the  incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  unsatisfactory  expe- 
dients of  idleness. 

<  Hiec  sunt  quie  nostrl  potui  te  voce  monere; 
Vade,  age.' 

'^  As  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  you  have  no  materials  which 
others  have  not,  or  may  not  have.  You  have,  somehow  or  other, 
wanned  your  imagination.  I  wish  there  were  some  cure,  like 
the  lover's  leap,  for  all  heads  of  which  some  single  idea  has  ob- 
tained an  unreasonable  and  irregular  possession.  Mind  your 
own  affairs,  and  leave  the  Corsicans  to  theirs.— I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  8am.  Johnson." 

"TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Auchinleck,  6th  Nov.  1766. 
"Much  esteemed  and  dear  sir, — I  plead  not  guilty  to* 

"  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of  the  charge  brought 
against  me,  I  presume  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  escape  the 

*  This  alludes  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  Prooemium  of  my  Thesis.  "  Jurispru- 
dentise  studio  nullum  uberius,  nullum  generosius :  in  legibus  enim  agitandis, 
populorum  mores,  variasque  fortunae  vices  ex  quibus  leges  oriuntur,  contemplari 
simul  solemus.** — Boswell. 

<  The  passage  omitted  explained  the  transaction  to  which  the  preceding  letter 
had  alluded  — Boswell. 
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pmtishment  whicK  you  h«v#  deereed  for  me  iiiiliettrd.  If  yoa 
hare  di^karged  tike  arrows  of  criticiflm  agsimt  an  iimocentnutti^ 
yott  mxtat  rejoice  to  Sndthej  have  missed  bim^  or  hav*  not  been 
pointed  so  as  to  wound  bim. 

^  To^  talk  iio  kmger  in  allegory,  I  am,  with  A\  deference, 
gmng  to  offer  a  few  dbservadons  in  defence  of  my  Latin,  wbicb 
you  bave  found  fault  with. 

*'  You  think  I  should  bave  used  spei  prhnut,  inrtead  oispei 
altera.  Spes  is,  indeed,  often  used  to  express  something  on 
which  -We  have  a  future  dependence,  as  in  Virg.  Eclog*  L  1. 14. 

• 11  modo  namque  gemellos 

Spem  gr^iis  ah  silice  in  nudtL  connixa  reliquit  :* 

and  in  Georg.  iii.  1.  473. 

'  Spemqve  gr^mque  simul,* 

for  the  lamba  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also  used  to  express  any 
thing  on  which  we  have  a  present  dependence,  and  is  wdl  ap« 
pined  to  a  man  of  distinguished  influence, -^  our  support/ our 
refuge,  our  pr^dnm,  aa  Horace  eaUs  Msecenas.  So,  iEbeid 
xii.  1.  bT,  Queen  Amata  addresses  her  son-in-law,  Tumus: — 
^  Spes  tn  nunc  una ;'  and  he  was  then  no  future  hope,  for  ^e  adds, 

* decus  imperiumque  Latini 

Te  penes ;' 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord  Bute  some  years  ago. 
Now  I  consider  the  present  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  ^  Excelsa  familia 
de  Bute  spes  prima ;'  and  my  Lord  Mountstuart,  as  his  eldest  son, 
to  be  ' spes  altera'  So  in  -Sineid  xii.  1. 168,  after  having  men- 
tioned Pater  .tineas,  who  was  the  present  spes,  the  reigning  spes, 
as  my  German  friends  would  say,  the  spes  prima,  the  poet  adds, 

*■  £t  juxts  Ascanius,  mftgn«  tpet  altera  Romae  >.' 

*'  You  think  altera  ungrammatical,  and  you  tell  me  it  should 
have  been  aheri.  You  must  recollect,  that  in  old  times  alter 
was  declined  regularly ;  and  when  the  ancient  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  Juris  Civilis  Pontes  were  written,  it  was  certainly 
declined  in  the  way  that  I  use  it.  This,  I  should  think,  may 
protect  a  lawyer  who  writes  altera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  of 

1  [It  is  very  strange  tliat  Johnson,  who  in  his  letter  quotes  the  ^neid,  should 
not  hare  recollected  this  obvious  and  decisive  authority  for  spes  altera,  nor  yet 
the  remarkable  use  of  these  words,  attributed  to  Cicero,  by  Servius  and  Donatus; 
the  expressions  of  the  latter  are  conclusive  in  Mr.  Boswell's  favour : 

^^At  cum  Cicero  quosdam  versus  (  VirgUii)  audisset^  in  pie  ait :  '  Magne 
spes  altera  Romae.'  Quasi  ipse  linguae  Latincp  spes  prima /ttm^  et  Marofu* 
turns  esset  secunda."    Donat.  vit.  Vir.  §  41. — Ed.] 
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his  own  sci^nqe.  But  as  I  could  hardly  venture  to  quote  frag- 
ments (>£  old  law  to  so  classical  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson^  I  have 
not  made  an  accurate  search  into  these  remains,  to  find  examples 
of  what  I  am  able  to  produce  in  poetical  composition.  We  find 
ia  Plaut.  Rudens^  act  iii.  scene  4^ 

^  Nam  hulc  aUeroB  patria  quae  sit  piofecto  nesdo.* 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comick  writer ;  but  in  the  days 
of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  we  find  Terent.  Heautontim.  act  ii.  scene  3. 


-  hoc  ipsa  in  itinere  aUerce 


Dum  nazrat,  forte  audivL' 

^'  You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  using  genus  absolutely, 
for  what  we  call/ami^,  that  is,  for  illustrious  extraction.  Now 
I  take  ffenus  in  Latin  to  have  much  the  same  signification  with 
birth  in  English;  both  in  their  primary  meaning  expressing 
simply  descent,  but  both  made  to  stand  icar*  t'^xnv  for  noble 
descent.      Genus  is  thus  used  in  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sat.  v.  1.8. 

'  Et  gentu  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est.' 
And  in  lib.  i.  Epist.  vi.  1.  37. 

*  Et  genus  et  formam  Regina  pecunia  donat' 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  Ovid's 
Metamorph.  lib.  xiii.  1.  140. 

*■  Nam  genut  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.' 

"  Homines  nullius  origints,  for  nullis  orti  majoribus,  or  nullo  loco 
nati,  is,  '  you  are  a&aid,  barbarous.' 

^^  Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  in  Virg.  ^neid  i. 
286. 

'  Nascetur  pulchra  Trojanus  origine  Caesar :' 

and  in  iEneid  x.  1.  618, 

'  llle  tamen  nostra  deduelt  origine  nomen.' 

And  as  nullus  is  used  for  obscure,  is  it  not  in  the  genius  of  the 
Latui  language  to  write  nullius  originis,  for  obscure  extraction  ? 

"  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with  regard  to  the  utility 
of  vows  ?  I  am  sensible  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
make  vows  rashly,  and  without  a  due  consideration.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  often  be  of  great  advantage 
to  one  of  a  variable  judgment  and  irregular  inclinations.  I 
always  remember  a  passage  in  one  of  your  letters  to  our  Italian 
friend  Baretti,  where,  talking  of  the  monastick  life,  you  say  you 
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do  not  wonder  that  serious  men  should  put  themselves  midei" 
the  protection  of  a  religious  order,  when  they  have  found  how 
unable  they  are  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  my  own  part, 
without  affecting  to  be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  Evil  Principle ;  and  all 
the  methods  I  can  devise  are  little  enough  to  keep  me  tolerably 
steady  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

'^  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  veneration,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  James  Bosweill." 

Piozzi,  [Much  of  Johnson's  eloquence  and  much  ofhis  logick 
174,  '  were  occasionally  used  to  prevent  men  from  making 
vows  on  trivial  occasions ;  and  when  he  saw  a  person 
oddly  perplexed  about  a  slight  difficulty,  "  Let  the 
man  alone  (he  would  say),  and  torment  him  no  more 
about  it ;  there  is  a  vow  in  the  case,  I  am  convinced ; 
but  is  it  not  very  strange  that  people  should  be  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  of  bringing  in  God  Almighty  thus 
at  every  turn  between  themselves  and  their  dinner  ?*' 
When  once  asked  what  ground  he  had  for  such 
imaginations,  he  replied,  "  That  a  young  lady  once 
told  him  in  confidence,  that  she  could  never  persuade 
herself  to  be  dressed  against  the  bell  rung  for  dinner, 
till  she  had  made  a  vow  to  heaven  that  she  would 
never  more  be  absent  from  the  family  meals."] 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary  S  that  he  was  this 
year  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  from  before  Midsummer  till 
after  Michaelmas,  and  that  he  afterwards  passed  a 
month  at  Oxford.  He  had  then  ^  contracted  a  great 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Chambers  of  that  university, 
afterwards  Sir  Bobert  Chambers,  one  of  the  judges 
in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own  name ; 
but  the  noble  dedication*  to  the  king,  of  Gwyn's 

>  [*•*  I  returned  from  Streathani,  Oct  1,  having  lived  there  more  tlian  three 
months.** — Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  70.— Ed.] 

3  [He  had  known  him  at  least  twelve  years  before  this.  See  ante,  vol.  i, 
p.  ^OI^Ed.] 
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"  London  and  Westminster  Improved  S**  was  written 
by  him ;  and  he  furnished  the  Preface  f,  and  several 
of  the  pieces,  which  compose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  had  an 
asylum  in  his  house  **  Of  these,  there  are  his  "  Epi- 
taph on  Phillips  * ;"  "  Translation  of  a  Latin  Epitaph 
on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  f  ^  ;*'  "  Friendship,  an  ode  ♦  ;'* 
and  "  The  Ant  *,'*  a  paraphrase  from  the  Proverbs, 
of  which  1  have  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting ;  and, 
from  internal  evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,  "  To  Miss 

,  on  her  giving  the  Authour  a  gold  and  silver 

net- work  purse  of  her  own  weaving  t*;'*  and  "The 
happy  Life  t/'  Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume 
have  evidently  received  additions  from  his  superiour 
pen,  particularly  "  Verses  to  Mr.  Richardson,  on  his 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  ;"  "  The  Excursion  ;**  *'•  Re- 
flections on  a  Grave  digging  in  Westminster  Abbey/' 
There  is  in  this  collection  a  poem,  **  On  the  death  of 

^  [In  this  work  Mr.  Gwjn  proposed  the  principle,  and  in  many  instances  the 
details,  of  the  most  important  improvements  which  have  heen  made  in  the  me- 
tropolis in  our  day.  A  hridge  near  Somerset  House — a  great  street  from  the 
neighhourhood  of  the  Haymarket  to  the  New  Road— the  improvement  of  the 
interior  of  St.  James's  Park — quays  along  the  Thames — new  approaches  to 
XK>ndon  Bridge — the  removal  of  Smithfield  market,  and  several  other  suggestions 
on  which  we  pride  ourselves  as  original  designs  of  our  own  times,  are  idl  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gwyn's  very  able  and  very  curious  work.  It  is  singular,  that  he 
denounced  a  row  of  houses,  then  building  in  Pimlico,  as  intolerable  nuisances  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  of  these  very  houses  the  public  voice  now  calls  for  the 
destruction.  Gwyn  had,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  very  happily  quotes*  *'  the  prophetic 
eye  of  taste." — Ed.] 

'  In  a  paper  already  mentioned  (see  vol.  i.  p.  214.  221.)  the  following  account 
of  this  publication  is  given  by  a  lady  [Lady  Knight]  well  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Williams  i 

^  As  to  her  poems,  she  many  years  attempted  to  publish  them :  the  half- 
oowns  she  had  got  towards  the  publication,  she  confessed  to  me,  went  for  neces- 
saries, and  that  the  greatest  pain  she  ever  felt  was  from  the  appearance  of  de- 
frauding her  subscril^rs :  '  but  what  can  I  do?  the  Doctor  (Johnson)  always 
puts  me  off  with.  Well,  we  *11  think  about  it ;  and  Goldsmith  says.  Leave  it  to  me.' 
However,  two  of  her  fidends,  under  her  directions,  made  a  new  subscription  at  a 
crown,  the  whole  price  of  the  work,  and  in  a  very  little  time  raised  sixty  pounds. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  applied  to  by  Mrs.  Williams's  desire,  and  she,  with  the  utmost 
activity  and  kindness,  procured  a  long  list  of  names.  At  length  the  work  was 
published,  in  which  is  a  fine  written  but  gloomy  tale  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
money  Mrs.  Williams  had  various  uses  for,  and  a  part  of  it  was  funded." 
By  this  publication  Mrs.  Williams  got  160/.  Ibid — Maloke. 
3  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  153.  «.  where.it  is  shown  that  the  translation  of  the 
Bi/itaph  on  Hanmer  and  the  Verse*  on  tlie  Purse  are  by  Hawkesworth. — Ed.] 
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Stephen  Grey,  the  Electrician  *  ;"  which,  on  reading 
it,  ap^peared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  Johnson's.  I 
asked  Mrs*  Williams  whether  it  was  not  his.  "  Sir," 
said  she,  with  some  warmth,  "I  wrote  that  poem  before 
I  had  the  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance."  I, 
however,,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first  notion, 
that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  repeating,  at  the  same 
time,  what  Mrs.  Williams  had  said.  His  answer  was, 
^^  It  is  true,  sir,  that  she  wrote  it  before  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  me ;  but  she  has  not  told  you  that  I 
wrote  it  all  over  again,  except  two  lines."  "The 
Fountains  t,"  a  beautiful  little  fairy  tale  in  prose, 
written  with  exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's 
productions;  and  I  cannot  withhold^  from  Mrs. 
Thrale  the  praise  of  being  the  authour  of  that  ad- 
mirable poem,  "  The  Three  Warnings." 

He  was,  indeed,  at  all  times  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance to  his  friends,  and  others,  in  revising  their 
works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly  improving, 
their  Dedications.  In  that  courtly  species  of  com- 
position no  man  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  the 
loftiness  of  his  mind  ^  prevented  him  from  ever  dedi- 
cating in  his  own  person,  he  wrote  a  very  great 
number  of  Dedications  for  others.  Some  of  these 
the  persons  who  were  favoured  with  them  are  un- 
willing should  be  mentioned,  from  a  too  anxious  ap- 
prehension, as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  suspected 
of  having  received  larger  assistance ;  and  some,  after 
all  the  diligence  I  have  bestowed,  have  escaped  my 
inquiries.     He  told  me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  "  he 

1  [This  is  almost  a  confession  that  he  would  if  he  could,  and  shows  dearlj 
the  kind  of  feeling  he  had  towaids  that  lady.*~£]>.] 

9  [This  is  surely  not  the  occasion  on  which  one  would  have  expected  to  hear 
of  ^^  loftiness  of  mind :"  a  dedicator  in  his  own  person  may  he  sincere,  but  he 
who  writes  a  dedication  for  another  cannot  be  so,  and  is  moreover  accessary  to 
a  public  deception ;  and  when  this  imposition  is  practised  for  hire  (however  it 
may  be  excused),  it  ought  not,  surdy,  to  be  accompanied  by  any  extravagant 
eulogy  on  tofiinets  of  mind. — £d.] 
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beHered  he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  royal  family 
round  \^  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it  were  inno- 
cent. He  onee  dedicated  some  Musiek  for  the  Ger- 
man Flute  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Yorir.  In  writing 
Dedications  for  others,  he  considered  himself  as  by 
no  means  speaking  his  own  sentiments. 

He  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for  pub- 
licatioti,  whieh  has,  perhaps,  as  strong  marks  of  his 
sentiment  and  style,  as  any  of  his  compositions.  The 
original  is  in  my  possession.  .  It  is  addressed  to  the 
late  Mr«  William  Drummond,  bookseller  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but  amatt  estate, 
who  took  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1745;  and 
during  his  conceahnent  in  London  till  the  act  of 
general  pardon  came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
worthy  man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  know- 
ledge had  opposed  the  scheme  of  translating  the  holy 
scriptures  into  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  language,  from 
political  considerations  of  the  disadvantage  of  keeping 
up  the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  Dr.  Johnson 
being  informed  of  this,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
wrote  with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows : 

"TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

«<  Johnson'R  court,  Fleet-stieet,  13th  Augnst,  17^. 
"  Sib,— I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could  be,  in  an  as- 
sembly convened  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  a 
question  whether  any  nation  uninetructed  in  religion  should  re- 
ceive instruction ;  or  whether  that  instruction  should  be  im- 
parted to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books  into  their  own 
language.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  hap- 
piness, and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I 
know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this  knowledge,  or  delays  it, 
can  be  said  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.    He  that  voluntarily 
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continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance 
produces ;  as  to  him  that  should  extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  light- 
house^ might  justly  be  imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwrecks. 
Christianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  humanity;  and  as  no 
man  is  good  but  as  he  wishes  the  good  of  others^  no  man  can  be 
good  in  the  highest  degree^  who  wishes  not  to  others  the  largest 
measures  of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit  for  a  year^  or  for  a  day^ 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christianity^  in  com- 
pliance with  any  purposes  that  -terminate  on  this  side  of  the 
grave^  is  a  crime  of  which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet 
had  an  example^  except  in  the  practice  of  the  planters  of  Ame- 
rica^ a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  suppose^  no  other  man  wishes  to 
resemble. 

"  The  papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the  laity  the  use  of  the 
Bible ;  but  this  prohibition,  in  few  places  now  very  rigorously 
enforced,  is  defended  by  arguments,  which  have  for  their  founda- 
tion the  care  of  souls.  To  obscure,  upon  motives  merely  poli- 
tical, the  light  of  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserved  for  the  re- 
formed; and,  surely,  the  blackest  midnight  of  popery  is  meridian 
sunshine  to  such  a  reformation.  I  am  not  very  willing  that  any 
language  should  be  totally  extinguished.  The  similitude  and 
derivation  of  languages  afford  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the 
traduction  of  nations,  and  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They 
add  often  physical  certainty  to  historical, evidence ;  and  often 
supply  the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migrations,  and  of  the  re- 
volutions of  ages  which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  them. 

'^  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires,  are  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  his  favourite  studies.  My  zeal  for  languages  may 
seem,  perhaps,  rather  over-heated,  even  to  those  by  whom  I 
desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who  have  nothing  in  their 
thoughts  but  trade  or  policy,  present  power,  or  present  money, 
I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  opinions ;  but  with 
men  of  letters  I  would  not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing 
the  continuance  of  every  language,  however  narrow  in  its  extent, 
or  however  incommodious  for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  re- 
posited  in  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that  it  may  be  always 
hereafter  examined  and  compared  with  other  languages,  and 
then  permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  Tt  is  not  certain  that  the  same 
method  will  not  preserve  the  Highland  language,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  learning,  and  abolish  it  from  daily  use.  When  the 
Highlanders  read  the  Bible,  they  wiU  naturally  wish  to  have  its 
obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history,  collateral  or  ap- 
pendant.    Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  is  like  fire. 
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which  must  first  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but  which 
will  afterwards  propagate  itself.  When  they  once  desire  to 
learn,  they  will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language 
by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified ;  and  one  will  teU  another 
that  if  he  would  attain  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English. 

'^  This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  more  subtle  than 
the  grossness  of  real  life  will  easily  admit.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried, 
and  has  not  produced  the  consequence  expected.  Let  knowledge, 
therefore,  take  its  turn ;  and  let  the  patrons  of  privation  stand 
awhile  aside,  and  admit  the  operation  of  positive  principles. 

"  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assiure  the  worthy  man  who  is 
employed  in  the  new  translation  ^  that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his 
success ;  and  if  here  or  at  Oxford  I  can  be  of  any  use,  that  I 
shall  think  it  more  than  honour  to  promote  his  undertaking. 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. — I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme  being  made 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  benevolent  undertaking    . 
was  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  following  letters,  though  not  written  till  the 
year  after,  being  chiefly  upon  the  same  subject,  are 
here  inserted : 

**TO  MR.  W^ILLTAM  DRUMMOND. 

"  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  21st  April,  1767. 

"  Dear  sir, — That  my  letter  should  have  had  such  effects  as 
you  mention  gives  me  great  pleasure.  I  hope  you  do  not  flatter 
me  by  imputing  to  me  more  good  than  I  have  really  done. 
Those  whom  my  arguments  have  persuaded  to  change  their 
opinion,  show  such  modesty  and  candour  as  deserve  great  praise. 

"  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  diligently  forward.  He 
has  a  higher  reward  in  prospect  than  any  honours  which  this 
world  can  bestow.     I  wish  I  could  be  useful  to  him. 

»  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kippen,  near  Stir- 
ling, who  ]}a8  lately  favoured  me  with  a  long,  intelligent,  and  very  obliging 
letter  upon  this  work,  makes  the  following  remark :  *<  Dr.  Johnson  has  alluded 
to  the  worthy  man  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Might  not 
this  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  late  minister  of  Killin,  distinguished  by  - 
his  eminent  piety,  learning,  and  taste  ?  The  amiable  simplicity  of  his  life,  his 
warm  benevolence,  his  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  for  civilizing  and 
improving  the  parish  of  which  he  was  minister  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  entitle 
him  to  Sie  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the  veneration  of  all  good  men.  It 
certainly  would  be  a  pity,  if  such  a  character  should  be  permitted  to  sink  into 
oblivion." —BoswEL  L. 
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^  The  publication  of  ny  letter^  ifit  eoald  be  of  use  in  a  cause 
to  wMdi  idl  other  caases  are  nothing,  I  diould  not  prohibit. 
Bnt  first,  I  would  have  ywi  to  oonaider  whether  the  xmblicatioA 
will  really  do  any  good ;  next,  whether  by  printing  and  distri* 
buting  a  very  small  mdnber,  you  may  not  attam  aU  that  you 
propose;  and,  what  perhaps  I  shoukl  have  said  first,  whetiier 
the  letter,  which  I  do  not  now  perfectly  remember,  be  fit  to  i>e 
printed* 

''  If  yiaa  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to  wiioai  I  am  a  littie 
known,  1  shall  be  satisfied  about  the  propriety  of  whatevo-  lie 
shall  disiect.  If  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  printed,  I  entpeat 
him  to  revise  it ;  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent  lines 
written,  and  whatever  is  amiss,  he  knows  very  well  how  to 
rectify ». 

"  Be  pleased  to  let  n»e  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  this 
excellent  design  goes  forward. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Dnunmond,  whom 
I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  such  as  you  desire  him. 

"  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston,  but  believe  him  to 
be  prosperous.  T  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  same  of  you,  for  I 
am,  sir,  your  afiectionate  humble  servant,      "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

"  London,  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  24th  Oct.  1767. 

"  Sib, — I  returned  this  week  from  the  country,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  near  six  months,  and  found  your  letter  with  many  others, 
which  I  should  have  answered  sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

"  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely  right.  Men  should  not 
be  told  of  the  faults  which  they  have  mended.  I  am  glad  the 
old  language  is  taught,  and  honour  the  translator,  as  a  man 
whom  God  has  distinguished  by  the  high  office  of  propagating 
his  word. 

^'  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in  an  office  of 
charity.  Mrs.  Heely,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jf  eely,  who  had  lately 
some  office  in  your  theatre,  is  my  near  relation,  and  now  in 
great  distress.  They  wrote  me  word  of  their  situation  some 
time  ago,  to  which  I  returned  them  an  answer  which  raised 
hopes  of  more  than  it  is  proper  for  me  to  give  them.  Their 
representation  of  their  affairs  I  have  discovered  to  be  such  as 

I  This  paragraph  shows  Johnson^s  real  estimation  of  the  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  celebrated  Scottish  historian,  however  lightly,  in  a  moment  of  caprice, 
he  may  have  spoken  of  his  work8..-^BoswELL.  [He  seems  never  to  have 
spoken  otherwise  than  slightingly  of  Dr.  Robcrtson^s  works,  however  he  may 
have  respected  his  Judgment  on  this  particular  subject.  See  post,  p.  53,  and 
14th  April,  1772.— Ed] 
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cannot  be  trusted :  and  at  this  distance^  though  their  case  re- 
quires haste^  I  know  not  how  to  act.  She^  or  her  daughters^ 
may  be  heard  of  at  Canongate-head.  I  must  beg^  sir^  that  you 
will  inquire  after  them^  and  let  me  know  what  is  to  be  done. 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  ten  pounds^  and  will  transmit  you  such  a 
sum^  if  upon  examination  you  find  it  likely  to  be  of  use.  If 
they  are  in  immediate  want,  advance  them  what  you  think  pro- 
per. What  I  could  do  I  would  do  for  the  woman,  having  no 
great  reason  to  pay  much  regard  to  Heely  himself. 

^^I  believe  you  may  receive  some  intelligence  from  Mrs. 
Baker  of  the  theatre,  whose  letter  I  received  at  the  same  time 
with  yours  ;  and  to  whom,  if  you  see  her,  you  will  make  my 
excuse  for  the  seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

''  Whatever  you  advance  within  ten  pounds  shall  be  immedi- 
ately returned  to  you,  or  paid  as  you  shall  order.  I  trust  wholly 
to  your  judgment. — I  am,  sir,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Shaw^,  alike  distinguished  by  his 
genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct,  published  this 
year  a  poem,  called  "  The  Race,  by  Mercurius  Spur, 
Esq.''  in  which  he  whimsically  made  the  living  poets 
of  England  contend  for  pre-eminence  of  fame  by 
running : 

"  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head." 

In  this  poem  there  was  the  following  pm*trait  of 
Johnson : 

"  Here  Johnson  comes, — ^unblest  with  outward  grace, 
His  rigid  morals  stampM  upon -his  fiice  ; 


>  This  is  the  person  concerning  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  thrown  out  very 
unwarrantable  reflections  both  against  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Francis  Barber. — 
Bos  WELL.  [Hawkins  wished  to  persuade  the  world  that  Dr.  Johnson  actedun- 
jostifiably  in  preferring  (in  the  di:3posal  of  his  property,)  Barber  to  this  man, 
whom  Sir  John  and  his  daughter,  in  her  Memoirs,  call,  with  a  most  8ui:prising 
disregard  of  truth,  Johnson's  relation^  bat  who,  in  fact,  had  only  maamed  «his 
relation.  She  was  dead  and  Heely  had  marriel  another  woman  at  the  time 
when  Hawkins  affected  to  think  that  he  had  claims  to  be  Dr.  Johnson's  heir, 
and  we  find  that,  so  early  as  this  year,  Johnson  expressed  his  disregard  for 
Heely  himself.  Some  scenes  took  place  in  tlie  last  days  of  Johnson's  life  i^hich, 
as  we  shall  see,  do  little  credit  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Barber  detected  and  reported  them,  as  was  his  duty,  to  his  master;  whence, 
perhaps,  Hawkins's  malevolence  both  to  Johnson  and  Barber,  and  his  ^ideftvour 
to  set  up  a  rival  to  the  latter.  See  pott,  12th  August,  and  suh  Nbvember,  1784. 
—Ed.] 

'  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  European  Magazine,  Jan.  1786.— -Bo swell. 
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While  strong  concepticms  straggle  in  his  brain ; 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain :) 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest, 
And  babes  cling  frighted  to  the  nurses*  breast 
With  looks  convulsed  he  roars  in  pompous  strain, 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  nine,  with  terrour  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run. 
Virtue  steps  forth  and  claims  him  for  her  son* 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  jrield. 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down, 
Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crowii, 
,   Though  forced  his  present  claim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys;  for  time  shall  first  expire, 
Eire  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.'* 

The  honourable  Thomas  Hervey*  and  his  lady 
having  unhappily  disagreed,  and  being  about  to  se- 
parate, Johnson  interfered  as  their  friend,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  expostulation,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  ascertained  by 
a  letter  to  Johnson  in  answer  to  it,  which  Mr.  Hervey 
printed.  The  occasion  of  this  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thus  related  to  me 
by  Mr.  Beauclerk.  "  Tom  Hervey  had  a  great  liking 
for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will  had  left  him  a  legacy  t)f 
fifty  pounds.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  *  Johnson  may 
want  this  money  now,  more  than  afterwards.  I  have 
a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  carry  a  fifty  pound  note  from  me  to  him  V  This 
I  positively  refused  to  do,  as  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
knocked  me  down  for  insulting  him,  and  have  after- 
wards put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  But  I  said,  if 
Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter,  and  enclose  a  fifty 
poiyid  note,  I  should  take  care  to  deliver  it.     He 

>  The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey,  whose  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  in 
1742,  was  much  read  at  tliat  time.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John,  the  first 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  Johnson's  early  friend,  Henry  Hervey. 
He  [was  born  in  1698]  married  in  1744,  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Coughlan, 
Esq.,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1775. — Maloke. 
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accordingly  did  write  him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he 
was  only  paying  a  legacy  a  little  sooner.  To  his  letter 
he  added,  ^  P.  S.  I  am  going  to  part  with  my  wife.^ 
Johnson  then  wrote  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  note, 
but  remonstrating  with  him  against  parting  with  his 
wife/* 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story,  in  as  de- 
hcate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me  that  the  fifty  pound 
note  was  given  ^  to  him  by  Mr.  Hervey  in  consideration 

1  [This  IB  not  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Beauclerk's  account.  It  may  have  been  in 
consideration  of  this  pamphlet  that  Hervey  left  Johnson  the  fifty  pounds  in  his 
will,  and  on  second  thoughts  he  may  have  determined  to  send  it  to  him.  It  were 
however  to  be  wished,  that  the  story  had  stood  on  its  original  ground.  The  ac« 
ceptance  of  an  anticipated  legacy  from  a  friend  would  have  had  nothing  objection, 
able  in  it ;  but  can  «o  much  be  said  for  the  employment  of  one's  pen  for  hu%,  in 
the  disgusting  squabbles  of  so  mischievous  and  profligate  a  madman  as  Air. 
Thomas  Hervey  P.  ^^  He  was  well  known,**  says  the  gentle  biographer  of  the  Peer* 
age,  <<for  his  genius  and  eccentricities  "  The  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
above  mention^,  was  the  first,  it  is  believed,  of  the  many  appeals  which  Mr* 
Hervey  made  to  the  public,  relative  to  his  private  concerns.  The  subject  is 
astonishing.  Liady  Hanmer  eloped  from  her  husband  with  Mr.  Hervey,  and 
made,  it  seems,  a  wiU,  in  his  favour,  of  certain  estates,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
had  a  life  possession.  Hervey 's  letter  avows  the  adultery,  and  assigns  very 
strange 'reasons  for  the  lady's  leaving  her  husband,  and  then  goes  on  to  complain, 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  cutting  timber  on  the  estate  which  had  belonged  to  '^  our 
wife,"  so  he  calls  her,  and  of  which  the  reversion  was  his,  and  begging  that,  if 
he  did  sell  any  more  timber,  he  would  give  him,  Hervey,  the  refusal  of  iL  AM 
this  is  garnished,  and  set  off  by  extravagant  flights  of  fine  writing,  the  most 
cutting  sarcasms,  the  most  indecent  details,  and  the  most  serious  expvessions  of 
the  writer's  conviction,  that  his  conduct  was  natural  and  delicate,  and  such  as 
every  body  must  approve ;  and  that,  finally,  in  Heaven^  Lady  Hanmer,  in  the 
distribution  of  wives  {suam  ctiique),  would  be  considered  as  his.  Twenty  yeara 
did  not  cool  his  brain.  Just  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
King  George  the  Second,  complaining  of  the  king's  ministers  for  not  paying 
him  2000/.  which  they  owed  him,  and  which  sum  was  composed  of  200/.  per 
annum  for  10  years,  which  the  said  ministers  should  have  added  to  the  salary  of 
an  office  which  Mr.  Hervey  held.  In  this  letter  he  pretty  clearly  explains  the 
state  of  his  intellect  He  talks  of  ^^tlie  hideous  subject  of  his  mental  excruci* 
atiofiy'*^  and  laments  that  '*  a  troubled  and  resentftU  mind^  in  a  distempered 
body  J  is  almost  the  consummation  of  human  misery."  He  complains  lihat  '^his 
doctor  mistook  his  case,  by  calling  that  a  nervous  disorder  which  was  cle^ly  in- 
flammaiory^  and,  in  consequence  oiibAt  fated  error ^  Hervey  ^^  passed  eleven  years 
without  any  more  account  of  time^  or  oilier  notice  of  things,  than  a  person  asleep, 
under  the  influence  of  some  horrid  dreams*'*  He  talks  of  his  father  as  a  "  monster 
of  iniquity,^*  of  "Am  loeak  end  passionate  mother,"  of  "Am  base  and  cruet 
brother  "  zR^WiOXi.  It  is  this  letter  which  Horace  Walpolethus  characterizes: 
^  Have  you  seen  Tom  Hervey's  letter  to  the  king  ?  full  of  absurdity  and  mad- 
ness, but  with  here  and  there  gleams  of  genius  and  happy  expressions  that  are 
wonderfully  fine." — Letter  to  Conway,  Dec,  1766.  His  quarrel  with  his  second 
wife,  in  1767,  referred  to  in  the  text,  he,  according  to  his  custom,  blazoned  to  the 
public  by  the  following  advertisement :  "  Whereas  Mrs,  Hervey  has  been  three 
times  from  home  last  year,  and  at  least  as  many  the  year  before,  without  my  leave 
or  privity,  and  hath  encouraged  her  son  to  persist  in  ihel^  rebellious  practices y 
J  hereby  declare,  that  I  neither  am  nor  will  be  accountable  for  any  future  debts 
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of  his  having  written  for  him  a  pamphlet  against  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  who,  Mr.  Hervey  ima- 
gined, was  the  authour  of  an  attack  upon  him  ;  but 
that  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  work  of 
a  garreteer  \  who  wrote  "  The  Fool :"  the  pampUet, 
therefore,  against  Sir  Charles  was  not  printed. 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson's  life,  which  gratified 
his  monarchical  enthusiasm^  and  which  he  loved  to 
relate  with  all  its  circumstances,  when  requested  by 
his  friends.     This  was  his  being  honoured  by  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  his  majesty  in  the  library  at 
the  queen's  house.     Hp  had  frequently  visited  those 
splendid  rooms,  and  noble  collection  of  books  \  which 
he  used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious  than 
he  supposed  any  person  could  have  made  in  the  time 
which  the  king  had  employed.     Mr.  Barnard,  the 
librarian,  took  care  that  he  should  have  every  accom- 
modation that  could  contribute  to  his  ease  and  con- 
venience, while  indulging  his  literary  taste  in  that 
place ;  so  that  he  had  here  a  very  agreeable  resource 
at  leisure  hours. 

His  majesty  having  been  informed  of  his  occasional 
visits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a  desire  that  he  should 

of  her  whatsoever,  .  Sf^e  U  now  keeping  forcible  possession  of  my  house,  to  which 

J  never  did  invite  or  thought  of  inviting  her  in  all  my  life Thomas  Hervey/' 

He  afterwards  proceeded  further,  and  commencMl  a  suit  against  his  lady  for 
jactitation  of  marriage,  which  finally  ended  in  his  discomfiture.  Johnson, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  characterized  his  friend,  Tom  Hervey,  as  he  had 
already  done  {ante^  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  his  brother  Henry,  as  very  vicious.  Alas !  it 
is  but  too  probable,  that  both  were  disordered  in  mind,  and  that  what  was  called 
vice  was,  in  truth,  disease,  and  required  a  madhouse  rather  than  a  prison.— 
Ed.1 

>  [Some  curiosity  would  naturally  be  felt  as  to  who  the  garreteer  was,  who 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  was  attributed  to  Sir  G.  H.  Williams,  the  wittiest  man 
of  his  day,  and  to  answer  which,  the  wild  and  sarcastic  genius  of  Hervey  re< 
quired  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  name  was  William  Horsley,  but  his 
acknowledged  works  are  poor  productions. — Kd.1 

3  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  contributing  his  assistance  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  this  library;  for  I  have  read  a  long  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Barnard, 
givmg  the  most  masterly  instructions  on  the  subject.  I  wished  much  to  have 
grati&d  my  readers  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  have  reason  to  think  that 
his  majesty  would  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  permit  its  publication ;  but 
Mr.  Barnard,  to  whom  I  applied,  declined  it  *'on  his  own  account" 
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be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  came  next  to  the  library. 
Accordingly,  the  next  time  that  Johnson  did  come, 
as  soon  as  he  was  fairly  engaged  with  a  book,  on 
which,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent, 
Mr.  Barnard  stole  round  to  the  apartment  where  the 
kin^  was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands, 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  in  the  library. 
His  majesty  said  he  was  at  leisure,  and  would  go  to 
him  :  upon  which  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles 
that  stood  on  the  king's  table,  and  lighted  his  majesty 
through  a  suite  of  rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  private 
door  into  the  library,  of  which  his  nujesty  had  the 
key.  Being  entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  forward 
hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  in  a  profound 
study,  and  whispered  him,  '*  Sir,  here  is  the  king.'' 
Johnson  started  up,  and  stood  still.  His  majesty 
approached  him,  and  at  once  was  courteously  easy^ 
His  majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he  under«- 
stood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  library;  and  then 
mentioning  his  having  heard  that  the  Doctor  had 
been  lately  at  Oxford,  asked  him  if  he  was  not  fond 
of  going  thither.  To  which  Johnson  answered,  that 
he  was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford  sometimes, 
but  was  likewise  glad  to  come  back  again.  The  king 
then  asked  him  what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford. 

1  The  particulars  of  this  conveisation  I  have  heen  at  gfeat  pains  to  collect 
Willi  the  utmost  authenticity,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  myself;  from 
Mr.  Langton,  who  was  present  when  he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  and  several  other  friends  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's ;  from  Mr.  Barnard  $ 
fimn  the  copyof  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  to  Bishop 
Warburton ;  and  from  a  minute,  the  original  of  which  is  amonjg  the  papers  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  most  obligingly  obtaiQe4 
for  me  from  his  son,  Sir  Francis  Lumm.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I  b^  leave  to 
make  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  particularly  to  Sir  Francis  Lumm, 
who  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  had  the  minute  laid 
before  the  king  by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  his  nuu 
jesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  announced  to  Sir  Francis  the  royal  plea- 
sure concemmg  it  by  a  letter,  m  diese  words : — "  I  have  the  king's  commands 
to  assure  you,  sk,  how  sensible  his  majesty  is  of  your  attention  in  communicat* 
ing  the  minute  of  the  conversation  previous  to  its  publication.  As  there  appears 
no  objection  to  your  complying  with  Af  r.  BosweU's  wishes  on  the  subject,  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentleman,  to  make  such  use  of  in  his  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  may  think  ptoper."— Boswell. 
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Johnson  answered,  he  could  not  much  comraerid  their 
diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects  they  were  mended, 
for  they  had  put  their  press  under  better  regulations, 
and  were  at  that  time  printing  Polybius.  He  was 
then  asked  whether  there  were  better  libraries  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he  believed 
the  Bodleian  was  larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  "  I  hope,  whether 
we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have  at  Cam- 
bridge, we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  they 
do."  Being  asked  whether  All-Souls  or  Christ-Church 
library  was  the  largest,  he  answered,  "All-Souls  li- 
brary is  the  largest  we  have,  except  the  Bodleian/' 
"  Ay,"  said  the  king,  "  that  is  the  publick  library/' 
His  majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  writing  any 
thing.  He  answered,  he  was  not,  for  he  had  pretty 
well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and  must  now  read 
to  acquire  more  knowledge.  The  king,  as  it  should 
seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his  own  stores 
as  an  original  writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  then 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much  from  any 
body."  Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should  have  thought 
so  too,"  said  the  king,  "  if  you  had  not  written  so 
well."  Johnson  observed  to  me,  upon  this,  that  "No 
man  could  have  paid  a  handsomer  compliment  ^ ;  and 
it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  decisive."  Whep 
asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 
whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this  high  compliment, 
he  answered  "  No,  sir.  When  the  king  had  said  it, 
it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities 
with  my  sovereign."  Perhaps  no  man  who  had  spent 
his  whole  life  in  courts  could  have  shown  a  more  nice 
and  dignified  sense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson 
did  in  this  instance. 

1  [Johnson  himself  imitated  it  to  P^oli  (see  pott^  10th  October,  1769)  ;  and 
it  is  indeed  become  one  of  the  common-places  of  compliment. — Ed.] 
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His  majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he  sup- 
posed he  must  have  read  a  great  deal^  Johnson  an* 
sweredy  that  he  thought  more  than  he  read ;  that  he 
had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but 
having  &llen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
read  much,  compared  with  others :  for  instance,  he 
said  he  had  not  read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  War- 
burton.  Upon  which  the  king  said,  that  he  heard 
Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  general  know- 
ledge, that  you  could  scarce  talk  with  him  on  any 
subject  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  speak ;  and 
that  his  learning  resembled  Garrick's  acting,  in  its 
universality  ^  His  majesty  then  talked  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Warburton  and  Lowth,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  read,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Johnson  answered,  "  Warburton  has 
most  general,  most  scholastick  learning ;  Lowth  is  the 
more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
calls  names  best.''  The  king  was  pleased  to  say  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion ;  adding,  "  You  do  not  think 
then.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argument 
in  the  case."  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  think  there  was. 
**  Why  truly  (said  the  king),  when  once  it  comes  to 
calling  names,  argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end." 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  clearly  recoUecls  having  been  told  by  Johnson,  that 
^e  kmg  observed  that  Pope  made  Warburton  a  bishop.  <^  True,  sir  (said  John« 
son),  but  Warburton  did  more  for  Pope  ;  he  made  him  a  Christian  ;^^  alluding, 
no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious  comments  on  the  ^^  Essay  on  Man.*'  [Mr.  StraHan's 
recollection  probably  failed  him.  His  majesty  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  both  too 
well  informed  to  have  bandied  such  idle  talk.  Warburton  had  published  the 
HHvine  Legation,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales  before  he  knew  Pope; 
his. acquaintance  with  that  poet,  but  of  four  years'  continuance,  was  ended  by 
Pope's  death  in  1744.  It  was  ten  years  after,  that  he  became  a  king's  chaplain, 
and,  in  1755,  he  had  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  In  17d7»  he  was 
made  dean  of  Bristol ;  and,  in  17^0,  sixteen  years  after  Pope*s  death,  he  became 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  Mr.  Strahan's  report  refers  to  the 
supposition,  that  his  commentary  on  Pope's  ^^  Essay  on  Man"  tended  to  create 
that  character  which  finally  raised  him  to  the  bench;  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  published,  before  and  after  that  commentary,  a  multitude  of  works  on  pole- 
mical and  religious  subjects,  much  more  important  and  remarkable  than  the 
Commentary  on  the  ^^  Essay  on  Man.*'  The  truth  is,  Warburton  was  made  a 
bishop  by  his  numerous  work?,  and  his  high  literary  chanicter»  to  which  this 
commentary  contributed  a  very  inconsiderable  part. — Ed.] 
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His  majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Lord  Lyttelton's  history,  which  was  then  just  pub- 
lished. Johnson  said,  he  thought  his  style  pretty 
g^ood,  but  that  he  had  blamed  Henry  the  Second 
rather  too  much.  "  Why  (said  the  king),  they  sel- 
dom do  these  things  by  halves."  "  No,  sir  (answered 
Johnson)^  not  to  kings."  But  fearing  to  be  misun- 
derstood, he  proceeded  to  explain  himself;  and  im- 
mediately subjoined,  "  That  for  those  who  spoke 
worse  of  kings  than  they  deserved,  he  could  find  no 
excuse ;  but  that  he  could  more  easily  conceive  how 
some  might  speak  better  of  them  than  they  deserved, 
without  any  ill  intention ;  for,  as  kings  had  much  in 
their  power  to  give,  those  who  were  favoured  by  them 
would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  exaggerate  their 
praises :  and  as  this  proceeded  from  a  good  motive, 
it  was  certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  errour  could  be 
excusable/' 

The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Dr. 
Hill.  Johnson  answered  that  he  was  an  ingenious 
man,  but  had  no  veracity;  and  immediately  men- 
tioned, as  an  instance  of  it,  an  assertion  of  that 
writer,  that  he  had  seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much 
greater  degree  by  using  three  or  four  microscopes  at 
a  time  than  by  using  one.  "  Now  (added  Johnson) 
every  one  acquainted  with  microscopes  knows,  that 
the  more  of  them  he  looks  through,  the  less  the  ob- 
ject will  appear  ^"  "  Why  (replied  the  king)  this  is 
not  only  telling  an  untruth,  but  telling  it  clumsily;  for, 
if  that  be  the  case,  every  one  who  can  look  through 
a  microscope  will  be  able  to  detect  him/' 

>  [Here,  as  the  bishop  of  Ferns  remarks,  Dr.  Johnson  was  culpably  unjust  to 
Hill,  and  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the  subject.  Hill  doesnof  talk  of 
magnifying  objects  by  two  or  more  microscopes,  but  by  applying  two  object 
fflasses  to  one  microscope ;  and  the  advantage  of  diminished  spherical  errors  by 
tnis  contrivance  is  well  known.  Hill's  account  of  the  experiment (Veg.  System^ 
Lond.  1770,  p,  44)  is,  as  the  bishop  further  observes,  obscurely  and  inaccurately 
expressed  in  one  or  two  particulars;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  sub- 
stantially right,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson's  statement  was  altogether  unfounded.-. 
Ed.] 
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^'  I  now  (said  Johnson  to  his  friends,  when  relating 
what  had  passed)  began  to  consider  that  I  was  depre- 
ciating this  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign, 
and  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  say  something 
that  might  be  more  favourable/'  He  added,  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Hill  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curi- 
ous observer ;  and  if  he  would  have  been  contented 
to  tell  the  world  no  more  than  he  knew,  he  might 
have  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and  needed  not 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  expedients  to  raise  his 
reputation. 

The  king  then  talked  of  literary  journals,  men- 
tioned particularly  the  Journal  des  Savant,  and 
asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  Johnson  said,  it 
was  formerly  very  well  done,  and  gave  some  account 
of  the  persons  who  began  it,  and  carried  it  on  for 
some  years ;  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
Bature  and  use  of  such  works.  The  king  asked  him 
if  it  was  well  done  now.  Johnson  answered,  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  was.  The  king  then  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  other  literary  journals  pub- 
lished in /this  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviews ;  and  on  being  answered  there  was 
no  other,  his  majesty  asked  which  of  them  was  the 
best :  Johnson  answered,  that  the  Monthly  Review 
was  done  with  most  care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best 
principles;  adding  that  the  author^  of  the  Monthly  > 
Review  were  enemies  to  the  church.  This  the  king 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

.  The  omversation  next  turned  on  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  when  Johnson  observed  that  they  had 
now  a  better  method  of  arranging  their  materials 
than  formerly.  "  Ay  (said  the  king),  they  are  obliged 
to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that ;"  for  his  majesty  had  heard 
and  remembered  the  circumstance,  which  Johnson 
himself  had  forgot. 
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His  majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  liter^ 
biography  of  this  country  ably  executed,  and  proposed 
to  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  it^  Johnson  signified 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Johnson  talked 
to  his  majesty  with  profound  respect,  but  still  in  his 
firm  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never 
in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly  used  at  the 
levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.  After  the  king  with- 
drew, Johnson  showed  himself  highly  pleased  with. 
his  majesty's  conversation  and  gracious  behaviour. 
He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  ^^  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the 
king  as  they  will ;  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I 
have  ever  seen*.*'  And  he  afterwards  observed  to 
Mr.  Langton,  **  Sir,  his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine 
a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Louis  XIV.  or 
Charles  II.'' 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  circle  of  John- 
son's friends  was  collected  round  him  to  hear  his 
account  of  this  memorable  conversation.  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  in  his  frank  and  lively  manner,  was  very 
active  in  pressing  him  to  mention  the  particulars. 
"  Come  now,  sir,  this  is  an  interesting  matter ;  do 
favour  us  with  it."  Johnson,  with  great  good  humour, 
complied. 

He  told  them,  ^*  I  found  his  majesty  wished  I 
should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk.  I 
find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his  sove- 
reign.    In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  pas^ 

sion  ^ ."     Here  some  question  interrupted  him, 

which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he  certainly  would  have 

1  [This  perhaps  may  have  given  Dr.  Johnson  the  first  idea  o(  the  most  po. 
pular  and  entertaining  of  all  his  works,  '^The  Lives  of  the  Poets." — Ed.] 

•  [This  reminds  us  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  charming  naivete,  when,  after 
giving  an  account  of  Louis  XIV.  having  danced  with  her,  she  adds,  ^'  Ah !  c^est 
le  plus  grand  roi  du  monde  !" — Ed.] 

3  [Johnson  was,  in  his  calmer  moments,  sensihle  of  the  too  great  vehemence 
of  his  conversation  ;  and  yet,  see  posi^  19th  May,  1784; — £d.} 
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pointed  out  and  illustrated  many  circumstances  of 
advantage,  from  being  in  a  situation  where  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to  vigorous  exertion, 
and  tempered  by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  em- 
ployed in  relating  to  the  circle  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's the  particulars  of  what  passed  between  the 
king  and  him.  Dr.  Goldsmith  remained  immoved 
upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to  join  in 
lUie  least  in  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  company.    He 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  in- 
attention, that  he  apprehended  Johnson  had  relin- 
quished his  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  pro- 
logue to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had 
been  flattered ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular 
honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed.    At  length, 
the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character 
prevailed.  He  sprung  from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  John- 
son, and  in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  him- 
self in  the  situation  which  he  had  just  been  hearing 
described,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  acquitted  yourself 
in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should  have  done ; 
for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered  through  the 
whole  of  it.*' 

t    [It  is  a  singularity  that,  however  obvious,  has  not  Ed. 
been  before  observed,  that  Johnson  should  have  been 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  George  the 
Fourth  ^     He  once  told  Sir  John  Hawkins,  [that,  in  Hawk, 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Percy,  who  had  the  care  of  one  of  the  ^  '^^^ 
young  princes,  at  the  queen's  house,  the  Prince  of 

>  [George  the  First  he  probably  never  saw,  but  Oeorge  the  Second  be  must 
frequently  have  seen,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  conversing,  as  above  stated, 
with  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth,  and  thus  saw  four  of  the  five 
last  sovereigns,  whose  reigns  already  include  above  a  century  and  a  quarter— 
Ed.] 
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WaleS)  being  then  a  child,  came  into  the  room,  and 
began  to  play  about ;  when  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
curiosity,  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  what 
books  he  was  reading,  and,  in  particular,  inquired  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  scriptures ;  the  prince,  in 
his  answers,  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and,  as  to 
the  last,  said,  that  part  of  his  daily  exercises  was  to 
read  Ostervald  ^] 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this  year:  nor 
have  I  discovered  any  of  the  correspondence^  he  had, 
except  the  two  letters  to  Mr.  Drummond,  which  have 
been  inserted,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  with  that  to 
the  same  gentleman  in:  1766.  His  diary  affords  no 
light  as  to  his  employment  at  this  time.  He  passed 
[more  than^]  three  months  at  Lichfield;  and  I  can- 
not omit  an  affecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as 
related  by  himself: 

Fiayen        "Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767.     Yesterday,  Oct.  17,  at  about  ten 

*7«f  T7  ^^  ^^®  morning,  I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend, 

'    '  Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about 

1724,  and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  since.    She  buried 

my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.   She  is  now  fi^-eighi 

years  old. 

"  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we  were  to  part 

for  ever ;  that  as  Christians,  we  should  part  with  prayer ;  and  that 

I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her.  She 

'     expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me;  and  held  up  her  poor  hands, 

1  [No  doubt  the  popular  Catechism  and  '*  Abridgement  of  Sacred  History*' 
of  J.  F.  Ostervaid,  an  eminent  Swiss  divine.  He  died  in  17479  in  ^  S4t!i 
year  of  bis  age.— Ed.] 

9  It  is  proper  bere  to  mention,  tbat  wben  I  speak  of  bis  correspondence!  I  con- 
sider it  independent  of  the  voluminous  collection  of  letters  which,  in  the  conrsQ 
of  many  years,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,  which  forms  a  separate  part  of  his 
works:  and  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estunation  set  on  any  tlung  which  came  ftaok 
bis  pen,  was  sold  by  that  lady  for  the  sum  of  fivebundrcd  pounds.— -Boswell'. 
[See  the  preface  for  some  observations  on  these  letters., — Ed.] 

3  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond,  dated  Oct.  24,  1767)  he  mentions  that  he 
had  arrived  in  London,  after  an  absence,  of  nearly  six  months^  in  the  countij. 
Probably  part  of  that  time  was  spent  at  Oxford — ^M  alone.  [He  dates  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  from  Lichfield,  as  early  as  the  20th  July,  and  states  that 
he  had  already  been  there  longer  than  he  intended.    Letters,^^!^!}*'] 
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as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  Piayen 
by  her,  nearly  in  the  following  words :  %«[  77 

'^  Almighty  and  most  merdfiil  Father,  whose  Wing  kindness 
is  over  all  thy  works,  behold,  visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant, 
who  is  grieved  with  sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to  her 
repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy  holy  spirit, 
after  the  pains  and  labours  of  this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for  whose 
sake  hear  our  prayers  ^    Amen.     Our  father,  Scc» 

'^  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me,  that  to  part  was  the  greatest 
pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet 
again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  with  swdled  eyes,  and 
great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and 
parted,  I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to.part  no  more'." 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  John- 
son as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stem  character,  let  this 
tender  and  affectionate  scene  be  candidly  read;  and 
let  them  then  judge  whether  more  warmth  of  heart 
and  grateful  kindness  is  often  found  in  human  nature. 

"TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

«  Lichfield,  20  July,  1767-      J^^T* 
"  Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than  I  purposed  p.  3,  * 
or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing  that  withdraws  my  affections 
from  the  fi-ietids  whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  makes  me  less 
desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place  which  your  kindness  and  Mr. 
Thrale's  allows  me  to  call  my  home. 

"  Miss  Lucy  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I  expected,  and  has 
raised  my  esteem  by  many  excellencies  very  noble  and  resplen- 
dent, though  a  litUe  discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.  Every 
thing  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years  in  which  I  proposed 
what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  done>  and  promised  myself  plea- 
sure which  I  have  not  found." 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  devotional 
record; 

>  [The  greater  part  of  this  prayer  ig,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  observes,  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  in  our  liturgy. — £d.] 

'  ^  [Catherine  Chambers  died  in  a  few  days  after  diis  interview,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Chads,  Lichfield,  on  the  7th  Nov.  1767.— Hak wood.] 
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PAyew       "August  2,  1767.     I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  fcM- 
*^72  ^  a  long  time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply  to  study 
or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sudden  snatches. 

'^  I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers.  Abstinence 
is  not  easily  practised  in  another's  house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to 
try. 

'^  1  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have  had  this 
day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D[[eo^  glC^tia^.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I  once  had  by  a  good  night's 
rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

''  From  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have  had  more  ease.  I 
have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and  hope  to  end  the  sixth  to^ 
night.     I  have  given  Mrs.  — ^ —  a  guinea. 

^^  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained  sudden 
and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me ; 
which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  without  being  able  to 
find  my  means  of  obtaining  it." 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with  a  dedi- 
cation* to  the  king  of  that  ingenious  gentleman's 
"  Treatise  on  the  Globes,**  conceived  and  expressed 
in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  fail  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  a  monarch,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the 
sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his  style, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lexiphanes."  Sir  John  Hawkins 
ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  its  authour  was  one 
Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy.  The  ridicule 
consisted  in  applying  Johnson's  "words  of  large 
meaning,**  to  insignificant  matters,  as  if  one  should 
put  the  armour  of  Goliath  upon  a  dwarf.  The  con- 
trast might  be  laughable;  but  the  dignity  of  the 
armour  must  remain  the  same  in  all  considerate 
minds.  This  malicious  drollery  ^,  therefore,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  could  do  no  harm  to  its  illustrious 
object. 

-  >  [It  may  have  been  malicious,  but  it  certainly  is  not  droll.    It  is  so  over- 
charged, as  to  have  neither  resemblance  nor  pleasantry —.fin.] 
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«  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

At  Mr,  RothweWty ' perfumery  in  New  Bomdsireety  Lotubm, 

« liichfield,  10th  October,  17«7. 
"  Dear  sib, — That  you  have  been  all  summer  in  London  is 
one  more  reason  for  which  I  regret  my  long  stay  in  the  country. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  leave  the  town  before  my  return.    We 
have  here  only  the  chance  of  vacancies  in  the  passing  carriages, 
and  I  have  bespoken  one  that  may^  if  it  happens^  bring  me  to 
town  on  the  fourteenth  *  of  this  month ;  but  this  is  not  certain. 
'^It  will  be    a  favoiur   if  you  communicate  this  to   Mrs. 
Williams ;  I  long  to  see  all  my  friends.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
piost  humble  servant,  '^  Sam.  Johnson." 


[«TO  MRS.  ASTON  •.  Parker 

MSS. 
"  17th  November,  I7C7. 

"  Madam, — If  you  impute  it  to  disrespect  or  inattention,  that 
I  took  no  leave  when  I  left  Lichfield,  you  will  do  me  great  in- 
justice.    I  know  you  too  well  not  to  value  your  friendship. 

"  When  I  came  to  Oxford  I  inquired  after  the  product  of 
our  walnut-tree,  but  it  had,  like  other  trees  this  year,  but  very 
few  nuts,  and  for  those  few  I  came  too  late.  The  tree,  as  I 
told  you,  madam,  we  cannot  find  to  be  more  than  thirty  years 
old,  and  upon  measuring  it,  I  found  it,  at  about  one  foot  from 
the  ground,  seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  the  height,  of 
about  seven  feet;  the  circumference  is  five  feet  and  a  half;  it 
would  have  been,  I  believe,  still  bigger  but  that  it  has  been 
lopped.  The  nuts  are  small,  such  as  they  call  single  nuts ; 
whether  this  nut  is  of  quicker  growth  than  better  I  have  not 
yet  inquired  ;  such  as  they  are  I  hope  to  send  them  next  year. 

'^  You  know,  dear  madam,  the  liberty  I  took  of  hinting,  that 
I  did  not  think  your  present  mode  of  life  very  pregnant  with 
happiness.  Reflection  has  not  yet  changed  my  opinion.  Soli- 
tude excludes  pleasure,  and  does  not  always  secure  peace.  Some 
conmiuni  cation  of  sentiments  is  commonly  necessary  to  give  vent 
to  the  imagination,  and  discharge  the  mind  of  its  own  flatu- 
lencies.    Some  lady  surely  might  be  found,  in  whose  conver- 

»  [We  have  just  seen  that  he  was  detamed  till  the  18th. — ^Ed.] 
*  [Elizabeth,  one  of  the  younger  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston :  see  ante, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  52,  ff.  Some  letters  of  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Aston,  which  have  been  com. 
municated  since  that  note'  was  printed,  are  written  with  a  uniform  spirit  of  ten- 
derness and  respect,  and,  though  of  little  other  value,  afford  an  additional  proof 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  Miss  Seward,  who  represents  Dr.  Johnson  as  stating  to  her 
a  very  unfavourable  character  of  Mrs.  Aston. — ^Ed.] 
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sation  you  might  delight^  and  in  whose  fidelity  you  might 
repose.  The  world,  says  Locke,  has  people  of  aU  sorts.  You 
will  forgive  me  this  obtrusion  of  my  opinion ;  I  am  sure  I  wish 
you  weU. 

'^  Poor  Kitty  has  done  what  we  have  all  to  do^  and  Lucy  has 
the  world  to  begin  anew ;  I  hope  she  will  find  some  way  to 
more  content  than  I  left  her  possessing. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hinckley  and 
Miss  Turton.  I  am^  madam^  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson,"] 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his  mind, 
that  he  suffered  great  perturbation  and  distraction  in 
1768. 

Pnyen  *'  Town-malling  S  in  Kent,  18th  Sept.  1768,  at  night. 

80,  *  '^  I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life.  How  the  last 
year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to  terrify  myself  with  thinking. 
iThis  day  has  been  past  in  great  perturbation ;  I  was  distracted 
at  church  in  an  uncommon  degree^  and  my  distress  has  had 
very  little  intermission.  I  have  found  myself  somewhat  relieved 
by  reading,  which  I  therefore  intend  to  practise  when  I  am 
able. 

'*  This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history  of  my 

>  [It  appears  that  he  visited,  with  theThrales,  Mr.  Brooke  of  Town-malling, 
of  whose  primitive  house  and  manners  we  find  some  account  in  the  Letters, 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr$»  Thrakj  23d  August^  1777 — "It  was  very  wdl  done 
by  Mr.  Brooke  to  send  for  you.  His  bouse  is  one  of  my  favourite  places. 
His  water  is  very  commodious,  and  the  whole  place  has  the  true  old  appearance 
of  a  little  country  town.    I  hope  Miss  goes,  for  she  takes  notice." 

"JIfr*.  Thrak  to  Dr.  Johnson^  \bth  SejjUmber,  1777.— ^' Come,  here  is 
news  of  Town-malling,  the  quiet  old-fashioned  place  in  Kent,  that  you  liked 
so,  because  it  was  agreeable  to  your  own  notions  of  a  rural  life.  I  believe 
we  were  the  first  people,  except  the  master  of  it,  who  had,  for  many  years, 
taken  delight  in  the  old  coach  without  springs,  ihe  two  roasted  ducks  in  one 
dish,  the  fortified  flower  garden,  and  fir-trees  cut  in  figures.  A  spirit  of  in- 
novation  has  however  readied  even  there  at  last  The  roads  are  mended ;  no 
more  nairow  shaded  lanes,  but  dear  open  turnpike  trotting.  A  yew  hedge,  or 
an  eugh  hedge  if  you  will,  newly  cut  down  too  by  his  nephew*s  desire.  Ah  ! 
those  nephews. — ^And  a  wall  pulled  away,  which  bore  incomparable  fruife— to 
call  in  the  country-^is  the  phrase.  Mr.  Thrale  is  wicked  enough  to  urge  on 
these  rough  reformers,  how  it  will  end  I  know*  not.  For  your  comfort,  the 
square  canals  still  drop  into  one  another,  and  the  chocolate  is  still  made  in  the 
room  by  a  maid,  who  curtsies  as  she  presents  every  cup.  Dear  old  Daddy 
Brooke  looks  weU,  and  even  handsome  at  eighty-one  years  old ;  while  I  saw  his 
sister,  who  is  ninety- four  years  old  and  calls  him  Frankey,  eat  more  venison  at 
a  sitting  than  Mr.  Thrale.  These  are  the  proper  contemplations  of  this  season. 
May  my  daughter  and  my  friend  but  enjoy  life  as  long,  and  use  it  as  innocently 
as  these  sweet  people  have  done.  The  sight  of  such  a  family  consoles  one's 
heart"- Ed.] 
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melaiuAoly*     On  this  I  purpose  to  deliberate;  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  too  much  disturb  me." 

Nothing  of  his  writings  was  given  to  the  public 
this  year,  except  the  Prologue  *  to  his  friend  Gold* 
smith's  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man/*  The 
first  lines  of  this  prologue  are  strongly  characteristical 
of  the  dismal  gloom  of  his  mind ;  which  in  his  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  distressed  with  the  same 
malady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others  its  own 
feelings.  Who  could  suppose  it  was  to  introduce  a 
comedy,  when  Mr.  Bensley  solemnly  began, 

^  PkmM  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind  ?** 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's  hu- 
mour shine  the  more  \ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published  my 
*•  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  that  Island,"  I  returned  to  London,  very  desirous 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon  the  subject. 
I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Chambers,  who  was  now  Vinerian  Professor,  and 
lived  in  New-inn  Hall.  Having  had  no  letter  from 
him  since  that  in  which  he  criticised  the  Latinity  of 
my  Thesis,  and  having  been  told  by  somebody  that 
he  was  offended  at  my  having  put  into  my  book  an 
extract  of  his  letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I  was  impatient 

>  In  this  prologue,  as  Mr.  John  Taylor  informs  me,  after  the  fourth  line— . 
'^  And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain,''  the  following  couplet  was  inserted : 

'^  Amidst  the  toils  of  this  returning  year. 
When  senators  and  nobks  learn  to  fear. 
Our  little  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
The  bustling  season's  epidemick  care." 

So  die  prologue  appeared  in  the  Puhlick  Advertiser  (the  theatrical  gazette  of 
that  day),  soon  after  the  first  representation  of  this  comedy  in  1768.^^0oldsmith 
probably  thought  that  the  lines  printed  in  italick  characters,  whidi,  howcTer, 
seem  necessary,  or  at  least  improve  the  sense,  might  give  offence,  and  therefore 
prevailed  on  Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  little^  which  perhaps  the 
autbour  thought  might  diminish  his  dignity,  was  also  changed  to  anxious.^^ 
BIalone. 
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to  be  with  him,  and  therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford, 
where  I  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  with  a 
civility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember.  I 
found  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  to 
Scotland,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but 
his  being  more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety  than  I 
wished  him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place,  such  fragments  of  his 
conversation  as  I  preserved  during  this  visit  to  Ox- 
ford, I  shall  throw  them  together  in  continuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some  degree, 
hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  honesty.  Johnson.  "  Why 
no,  sir,  if  you  act  properly.  You  are  not  to  deceive 
your  clients  with  false  representations  of  your  opinion : 
you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a  judge.'*  Boswell, 
"  But  what  do  you  think  of  supporting  a  cause  which 
you  know  to  be  bad?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  do  not 
know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines 
it.  I  have  said  that  you  are  to  state  facts  fairly ;  so 
.  that  your  thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing,  a 
cause  to  be  bad,  must  be  from  reasoning,  must  be 
from  your  supposing  your  arguments  to  be  weak  and 
inconclusive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An 
argument  which  does  not  convince  yourself,  may  con- 
vince the  judge  to  whom  you  urge  it;  and  if  it  does 
convince  him,  why,  then,  sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he 
is  right.  It  is  his  business  to  judge ;  and  you  are 
not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion  that  a  cause  is 
bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can  for  your  client,  and  then 
hear  the  judge's  opinion."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
does  not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have  no 
warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one  opinion 
when  you  are  in  reality  of  another  opinion,  does  not 
such  dissimulation  impair  one's  honesty?  Is  there 
not  some  danger  that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same 
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mask  in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse  with  his 
friends?"  Johnson.  **Why  no,  sir.  Every  body 
knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting  warmth  for  your 
client;  and  it  is,  therefore,  properly  no  dissimula- 
tion ;  the  moment  you  come  from  the  Bar  you  resume 
your  usual  behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry 
the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  intercourse  of 
society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon 
his  hands  will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  hands 
when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet\*' 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modern  plays,  he  said, 
^' False  Delicacy^**  was  totally  void  of  character* 
He  praised  Goldsmith's  "  Good-natured  Man  ;'*  said 
it  was  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared  since  "  The 
Provoked  Husband,'*  and  that  there  had  not  been  of 
late  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that 
of  Croaker.  I  observed  it  was  the  Suspirius  of  his 
Rambler.  He  said.  Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had 
borrowed  it  from  thence.  "  Sir  (continued  he),  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  characters 
of  nature  and  characters  of  manners ;  and  there  is 
the  difference  between  the  characters  of  Fielding  and 
those  of  Richardson.  Characters  of  manners  are  very 
entertaining;  but  they  are  to  be  understood,  by  a 
more  superficial  observer^  than  characters  of  nature, 
where  a  man  must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.'* 


*  See  j70«f,  15th  August,  1773,  where  Johnson  has  sapported  the  same  orga- 
ment — J.  Boswell.  [Cicero  touches  this  question  more  than  once,  but  never 
with  much  confidence.  *'  Atqui  etiam  hoc  prseceptum  oiEcii  diligenter  tenen. 
dam  est,  ne  quern  unquam  innocentem  judicio  capitis  arcessas ;  id,  enim,  sine 
scelere  fieri  nullo  pacto  potest.  Nee  tamen,  ut  hoc  fugiendum  est,  ita  haben- 
dum est  reiigioni,  nocentem  aliquando,  modo  ne  nefarvum  impumque,  defendere. 
Vult  hoc  multitudo,  patitur  consuetudo,  fert  etiam  humanitas.  Judicis  est 
semper  in  causas  verum  sequi  patroni,  nonnunquam  verisimile,  etiam  is  minus 
sit  verum,  defendere."  (De  Of.  L  2.  c.  14.)  Wepaight  have  expected  a  less  con- 
ditional and  apologetical  defence  of  his  own  profession  from  the  great  philoso- 
phical orator.— Ed.] 

»  [By  Kelly,  the  poetical  8taymaker«— Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  E 
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It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estimated  the 
compositions  of  Richardson  too  highly  S  and  that  he 
had  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  Fielding.  In 
comparing  those  two  writers,  he  used  this  expression ; 
"  that  there  was  as  great  a  dilSerence  between  them, 
as  between  a  man  who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made, 
and  a  man  who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the 
dial-plate/'  This  was  a  short  and  figurative  state  of 
his  distinction  between  drawing  characters  of  nature 
and  characters  only  of  manners.  But  I  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion  that  the  neat  watches  of  Fielding 
are  as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of  Richard- 
son, and  that  his  dial-plates  are  brighter*  Fielding's 
characters,  though  they  do  not  expand  themselves  so 
widely  in  dissertation,  are  as  just  pictures  of  human 
nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  have  more  striking 
features,  and  nicer  touches  of  the  pencil ;  and  though 
Johnson  used  to  quote  with  approbation  a  saying  of 
Richardson's,  "  that  the  virtues  of  Fielding's  heroes 
were  the  vices  of  a  truly  good  man/'  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  the  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's  writings, 
though  it  does  not  encourage  a  strained  and  rarely 
possible  virtue,  is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  ho- 
iiesty,  and  cherishes  the  benevolent  and  generous 
affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as  Fielding  would 
make  him  is  an  amiable  member  of  society,  and  may 
be  led  on,  by  more  regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher 
state  of  ethical  perfection. 
Hawk.  [Johnson  was  inclined,  as  being  personally  ac- 
p.  217.  quainted  with  Richardson,  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
his  admirers  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  had  an  absolute 
command  over  the  passions ;  but  he  seemed  not  firm 
in  it,  and  could  at  any  time  be  talked  into  a  disap- 

>  [See  anU,  voL  i.  p.  210,  mdi  potty  6th  April,  1772..-^Ed.] 
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probation  of  all  fictitious  relations,  of  which  he  would  H»wk. 
frequently  say  they  took  no  hold  of  the  mind.]  ^* 

Johnson  proceeded :  "  Even  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head  is  a  character  of  manners,  though  drawn  with 
great  humour/*  He  then  repeated,  very  happily,  all 
Sir  Francis's  credulous  account  to  Manly  of  his  being 
with  "  the  great  man,*'  and  securing  a  place.  I 
asked  him  if  • "  The  Suspicious  Husband"  did  not 
furnish  a  well-drawn  character,  that  of  Ranger. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  fellow,  but  no  character.** 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  tKis  time  a  very 
general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found  he  had  not 
studied  it  with  much  attention,  but  had  only  heard 
parts  of  it  occasionally.  He,  however,  talked  of  it, 
and  said,  ^*  I  am  of  opinion  that  positive  proof  of 
fraud  should  not  be  required  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that 
the  judges  should  decide  according  as  probability 
shall  appear  to  preponderate,  granting  to  the  de- 
fendant the  presumption  of  filiation  to  be  strong  in 
his  favour.  And  I  think  too,  that  a  good  deal  of 
weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  dying  declarations, 
because  they  were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  is  said  without  our  being 
urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  from  a  kind  of  compul- 
sion. If  I  praise  a  man's  book  without  being  asked 
my  opinion  of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one 
may  trust.  But  if  an  authour  asks  me  if  I  like  his 
book,  and  I  give  him  something  like  praise,  it  must 
not  be  taken  as  my  real  opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  time  with 
authours  desiring  my  opinion  of  their  works.  I  used 
once  to  be  sadly  plagued  with  a  man  who  wrote 
verses,  but  who  literally  had  no  other  notion  of  a 
verse  but  that  it  consisted  of  ten  syllables.     Lay 

E  2 
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your  knife  and  your  fork  dcross  yofur  plate^  was  to 
him  a  verse : 

Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  across  your  plate. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he  sometimes 
by  chance  made  good  ones,  though  he  did  not  know  it/* 
Piozzi         t^^'  Johnson  did  not  like  that  his  friends  should 
p.  216,    bring  their  manuscripts  for  him  to  read,  and  he  liked 
still  less  to  read  them  when  they  were  brought :  some- 
times, however,  when  he  could  not  refuse  he  would 
take  the  play  or  poem,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  give 
the  people  his  opinion  from  some  one  page  that  he 
had  peeped  into.     A  gentleman^  carried  him  his  tra- 
gedy, which,  because  he  loved  the  authour,  Johnson 
took,  and  it  lay  about  our  rooms  at  Streatham  some 
time.     "  What  answer  did  you  give  your  friend,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Thrale,  after  the  book  had  been  called  for. 
"  I  told  him,*'  replied  he,  "  that  there  was  too  much 
Tig  and  Tirry  in  it."     Seeing  her  laugh  most  vio- 
lently, "  Why,  what  wouldst  have,  child  ?**  said  he, 
''  I  lodged  at  nothing  but  the  dramatis,  and  there 
was  2%Tanes  and  Tindates,  or  Teribazus,  or  such 
stuff.     A  man  can  tell  but  what  he  knows,  and  I 
never  got  any  farther  than  the  first  page."] 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to  Scotland, 
and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebrides,  but  said  he 
would  now  content  himself  with  seeing  one  or  two 
of  the  most  curious  of  them.  He  said,  **  Macaulay, 
who  writes  the  account  of  St.  Kilda,  set  out  with  a 
prejudice  against  prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a  smart 
modern  thinker ;  and  yet  affirms  for  a  truth,  that 
when  a  ship  arrives  there  all  the  inhabitants  are 
seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated*  writer,  took  a 

>  [No  doubt  Mr.  ^Murphy,  in  whose  tragedy  of  Zenobia^  acted  in  1768,  there 
are  two  personages  named  Tigranet  and  Teribfizus, — Ed.] 
•  [See  ante,  1st  July,  1763.— Ed.] 
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great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact,  and  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  on  physical  principles,  from 
the  effect  of  effluvia  from  human  bodies.  Johnson, 
at  another  time,  praised  Macaulay  for  his  **  magnO'  21  M«r. 
niifnity^^  in  asserting  this  wonderful  story,  because  it 
was  well  attested.  A  lady  of  Norfolk,  by  a  letter  to  2  Oct. 
my  friend  Dr.  Burney,  has  favoured  me  with  the  ^'^^^ 
following  solution :  "  Now  for  the  explication  of  this 
seeming  mystery,  which  is  so  very  obvious  as,  for 
that  reason,  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  the  authour. 
Reading  the  book  with  my  ingenious  friend,  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Christian  of  Docking — after  ruminating  a 
little,  *  The  cause,'  says  he,  *  is  a  natural  one.  The 
situation  of  St.  Kilda  renders  a  north-east  wind  in- 
dispensably necessary  before  a  stranger  can  land. 
The  wind,  not  the  stranger,  occasions  an  epidemick 
cold.'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  dead ; 
if  living,  this  solution  might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it  . 
will  Mr.  Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agreeable 
hours  his  works  have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  Oxford 
for  learning.  "  There  is  here,  sir,"  said  he,  "  such  a 
progressive  emulation.  The  students  are  anxious  to 
appear  well  to  their  tutors ;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to 
have  their  pupils  appear  well  in  the  college  ;  the  col- 
leges, are  anxious  to  have  their  students  appear  well 
in  the  university;  and  there  are  excellent  rules  of 
discipline  in  every  college.  That  the  rules  are  some- 
times ill  observed  may  be  true,  but  is  nothing  against 
the  system.  The  members  of  an  university  may,  for 
a  season,  be  unmindful  of  their  duty.  I  am  arguing 
for  the  excellency  of  the  institution.'* 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of  parts. 
He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of  knowledge  ;  but  by 
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reading  so  long,  and  writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt 
has  picked  up  a  good  deal/' 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at  Lich- 
field, but  had  grown  very  weary  before  he  left  it. 
BoswELL.  "  I  wonder  at  that,  sir;  it  is  your  native 
place."  Johnson.  "  Why  so  is  Scotland  yofur  native 
place." 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared  remark- 
ably strong  at  this  time.  When  I  talked  of  our  ad- 
vancement in  literature,  "  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  you  have 
learnt  a  little  from  us,  and  you  think  yourselves  very 
great  men.  Hume  would  never  have  written  history, 
had  not  Voltaire  written  it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo 
of  Voltaire.*'  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  we  have  Lord 
Kames/*  Johnson.  "You Aaw  Lord  Kames.  Keep 
him  ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  We  don't  envy  you  him.  Do  you 
ever  see  Dr.  Robertson?"  Boswell.  "Yes,  sir.**^ 
Johnson.  "Does  the  dog  talk  of  me?"  Boswell. 
"  Indeed,  sir,  he  does,  and  loves  you."  Thinking 
that  I  now  had  him  in  a  corner,  and  being  solicitous 
for  the  literary  fame  of  my  country,  I  pressed  him  for 
his  opinion  on  the  merit  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History 
of  Scotland.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.  "  Sir, 
I  love  Robertson,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book." 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr.  Robertson  to 
add,  that  though  he  indulged  himself  in  this  sally  of 
wit,  he  had  too  good  taste  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of 
the  merits  of  that  admirable  work  ^ 

An  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Deane,  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  maintaining  the  future  life  of 

*  [It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Boswell  should  have  persisted  in  lepeatiiig 
these  assertions.  Dr  Johnson,  on  every  occasion^  seems  to  have  expressed  a  great 
contempt  for  Dr.  Robertson's  works— very  unjustly  indeed ;  but,  however  Mr. 
Boswell  might  lament  Johnson's  prejudice,  he  was  not  justified  in  thus  repeatedly 
misstating  the  fact  See  ante^  p.  30.  See  post,  tub  19th  April,  1772,  where 
Boswell  suppresses,  and  30th  April,  1773,  where  he  again  mUrepresenU  John- 
son's opinions  of  Dr.  Robertson. — Ed.] 
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brutes  \  by  an  explication  of  certain  parts  of  the 
scriptures,  was  mentioned,  and  the  doctrine  insisted 
on  by  a  gentleman  who  seemed  fond  of  curious  specu- 
lation. Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to  hear  of  any 
thing  concerning  a  future  state  which  was  not  au- 
thorised by  the  regular  canons  of  orthodoxy,  dis- 
couraged this  talk;  and  being  offended  at  its  con-* 
tinuation,  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
gentleman  a  blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the 
poor  speculatist,  with  a  serious  metaphysical  pensive 
face,  addressed  him,  "  But  really,  sir,  when  we  see  a 
very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
him.'*  Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the  thought 
which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly  round,  and 
replied,  "  True,  sir :  and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish 
fellow,  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him.'^  He 
then  rose  up,  strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some 
time  laughing  and  exulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in  Italy, 
seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scorpion  within  a 
circle  of  burning  coals ;  that  it  ran  round  and  round 
in  extreme  pain ;  and  finding  no  way  to  escape,  re- 
tired to  the  centre,  and  like  a  true  Stoick  philosopher, 
darted  its  sting  into  its  head,  and  thus  at  once  freed 
itself  from  its  woes.  "  This  must  end*  em''  I  said^ 
this  was  a  curious  fact,  as  it  showed  deliberate  suicide 
in  a  reptile.  Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact* 
He  said,  Maupertuis  ^  was  of  opinion  that  it  does  not 

*  [An  Essaj  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brute  Creatures,  by  Richaid  Deane,  curate 
of  Middleton.  This  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Gentleman**  Magazine  for  17t>8, 
p.  177?  in  a  style  very  like  Johnson's ;  and  a  story  of  **'  a  very  sensible  dog  **  is 
noticed  with  censure.  It  is,  therefore^  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been 
written  by  Johnson ^Ed.] 

^  I  should  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  variety  of  Johnson's 
reading,  however  desultory  it  might  have  been.  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
the  high  church  of  England-man  would  be  so  prompt  in  quoting  Maupertuis^ 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  stands  in  the  list  of  those  unfortunate  mistaken  men, 
who  call  themselves  espritg  forts,  I  have,  however,  a  high  respect  for  that 
philosopher  whom  the  Great  Frederick  o(  Prussia  loved  and  honoured,  and  ad- 
dressed  pathetically  in  one  of  his  poems-— 
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kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ;  that  it  gets  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  the  coolest  place;  that  its 
turning  its  tail  in  upon  its  head  is  merely  a  convul- 
sion, and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  great  anatomist  Morgagni, 
after  dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which  the  experiment 
had  been  tried,  should  certify  that  its  sting  had  pe- 
netrated into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philosophy  *. 
**  That  woodcocks  (said  he)  fly  over  the  northern 
countries  is  proved,*  because  they  have  been  observed 
at  sea.  Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A 
number  of  them  conglobulate  together,  by  flying 
round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  them^ 
selves  under  water,  and  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river.'* 
He  told  us,  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  the  glow-worm :  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  where 
it  was  to*  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he  ad- 
vised me  to  read  Bell's  Travels  ^.  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther I  should  read  Du  Halde's  Account  of  China. 
"  Why  yes  (said  he),  as  one  reads  such  a  book ;  that 
iis  to  say,  consult  it." 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, by  which  the  peace  of  families  was  destroyed. 
He  said,  "  Confusion  of  progeny  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  crime ;  and  therefore  a  woman  who 
breaks  her  marriage  vows  is  much  more  criminal  than 
a  man  who  does  it.     A  man,  to  be  sure,  is  criminal 

**  Maupertuis  citer  Maupertuit 
Que  notre  vie  est  pen  de  chose,** 
There  was  in  Maupertuis  a  vigour  and  yet  a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  united  with 
strong  intellectual  powers,  and  uncommon  ardour  of  soul.  Would  be  had  been 
a  Christian  t  I  cannot  help  earnestly  venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  now.~^ 
Bo swE  L  L.  [Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  post  mortem 
conversion  to  Christianity.— Ed.]  ;  but  Maupertuis  died  in  1759  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  in  the  arms  of  the  Bemoullis,  trh  chretiennement. — Burney. 

»  [Mr.  Boswell  means  natural  history. ^"Ed.] 

^  [John  Bell,  of  AnUrmony^  who  published,  about  1763,  '<  Travels  fix)m  St 
Petersburgh,  in  Russia,  to  divers  parts  of  Asia." — Ed.] 
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in  the  sight  of  Goo ;  but  he  does  not  do  his  wife  a 
very  material  injury,  if  he  does  not  insult  her ;  if, 
for  instance,  from  mere  wantonness  of  appetite,  he 
steals  privately  to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife 
ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would  not  re- 
ceive home  a  daughter  who  had  run  away  from  her 
husband  on  that  account.  A  wife  should  study  to 
reclaim  her  husband  by  more  attention  to  please 
him.  Sir,  a  man  will  not,  once  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances, leave  his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife 
has  not  been  negligent  of  pleasing/' 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination,  that 
solid  judgment,  and  that  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, for  which  he  was  upon  all  occasions  remark- 
able. Taking  care  to  keep  in  view  the  moral  and 
religious  duty,  as  understood  in  our  nation,  he  showed 
clearly,  from  reason  and  good  sense,  the  greater  degree 
of  culpability  in  the  one  sex  deviating  from  it  than 
the  other ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very 
useful  lesson  as  to  the  way  to  keep  him. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one  deviation 
from  chastity  should  so  absolutely  ruin  a  young  wo- 
man. Johnson.  "  Why  no,  sir ;  it  is  the  great 
principle  which  she  is  taught.  When  she  has  given 
up  that  principle,  she  has  given  up  every  notion  of 
female  honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  included  in 
chastity.'* 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom  he 
greatly  admired  and  wished  to  marry,  but  was  afraid 
of  her  superiority  of  talents.  "Sir  (said  he),  you 
need  not  be  afraid ;  marry  her.  Before  a  year  goes 
about,  you  'U  find  that  reason  much  weaker,  and  that 
wit  not  so  bright.'*  Yet  the  gentleman  may  be  justi- 
fied in  his  apprehension  by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ad- 
mirable sentences  in  his  life  of  Waller  :  **  He  doubts 
.  less  praised  many  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
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marry ;  and,  perhaps,  married  one  whom  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  praise.     Many  qualities  con-« 
tribute  to  domestick  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has 
no  colours  to  bestow ;  and  many  airs  and  sallies  may 
delight  imagination,  which  he  who  flatters  them  never 
can  approve." 
Piozjd,        [The  general  and  constant  advice  he  gave  too,  when 
193,194.  consulted  about  the  choice  of  a  wife,  a  profession,  or 
whatever  influences  a  man's  particular  and  immediate 
happiness,  was  always  to  reject  no  positive  good  from 
fears  of  its  contrary  consequences.     "  Do  not  (said 
he)  forbear  to  marry  a  beautiful  woman  if  you  can 
find  such,  out  of  a  fancy  that  she  will  be  less  constant 
than  an  ugly  one ;  or  condemn  yourself  to  the  society 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity  for  fear  of  the  expenses 
or  other  dangers  of  elegance  and  personal  charms, 
which  have  been  always  acknowledged  as  a  positive 
good,  and  for  the  want  of  which  there  should  be 
always  given  some  weighty  compensation.     I  have, 
however  (continued  Dr.  Johnson),  seen  some  prudent 
fellows  who  forbore  to  connect  themselves  with  beauty 
lest  coquetry  should  be  near,  and  with  wit  or  birth 
lest  insolence  should  lurk  behind  them,  till  they  have 
been  forced  by  their  discretion  to  linger  life  away  in 
tasteless  stupidity,  and  choose  to  count  the  moments 
by  remembrance  of  pain  instead  of  enjoyment  of  plea- 
sure.*'   But  of  the  various  states  and  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, he  despised  none  more  than  the  man  who 
marries  for  a  maintenance:  and  of  a  friend  who  made 
his  alliance  on  no  higher  principles,  he  said  once, 
"  Now  has  that  fellow  (it  was  a  nobleman  of  whom 
they  were  speaking)  at  length  obtained  a  certainty  of 
three  meals  a  day,  and  for  that  certainty,  like  his 
brother  dog  in  the  fable,  he  will  get  his  neck  galled 
for  life  with  a  collar."] 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  "  His  account  of  Italy 
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is  a  very  entertaining  book ;  and,  sir,  I  know  no  man 
who  carries  his  head  higher  in  conversation  than  Ba* 
retti.  There  are  strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He 
has  not,  indeed,  many  hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks 
he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly." 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial-plate  of  his 
watch  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken  from  the  New 
Testament,  Nuf  /a^  sfx:«i^a'S  being  the  first  words  of  our 
Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the  improvement  of 
that  time  which  is  allowed  to  us  to  prepare  for  eter- 
nity ;  "  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.** 
He  some  time  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said,  ^'  It  might 
do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which  a  man  keeps  in  his 
closet ;  but  to  have  it  upon  his  watch  which  he  carries 
about  with  him,  and  which  is  often  looked  at  by 
others,  might  be  censured  as  ostentatious."  Mr. 
Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate  inscribed 
as  above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable  time ;  [where  Lettew 
he  was  for  some  time  confined  to  Mr.  Chambers's  apart-  ^i.T""' 
ments  in  New-inn  Hall  by  a  fit  of  illness.]     I  was  p*  *^' 
obliged  to  go  to  London,  where  I  received  this  letter, 
which  had  been  returned  from  Scotland. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«*  Oxford,  23d  March,  1768. 
"  My  bear  Bo8Well>— I  have  omitted  a  long  time  to  write 
to  you,  without  knowing  very  well  why.  I  could  now  tell  why 
I  should  hot  write ;  for  who  would  write  to  men  who  publish 
the  letters  of  their  friends,  without  their  leave  ?  Yet  I  write 
to  you  in  spite  of  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  that  I  wish  you  would  empty  your  head  of 
Corsica,  which  I  think  has  filled  it  rather  too  long  ^.     But,  at 

>  [*'  For  the  night  cometh J^*  The  inscription  was,  however,  made  unintelli- 
gible by  the  mistake  of  writing  y^  for  yt/|.    Hawk,  p.  461.—ED.1 

«  [Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica,"  hacl  printed  the 
second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Johnson's  letter  to  him  of  the  Utn  January, 
1766.     See  anie^  p.  2.— Ed.] 
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all  events^  I  shall  be  glad^  very  glad  to  see  you. — I  am^  sir^ 
yours  affectionately^  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  answered  thus : 

"  TO  MR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  London,  26th  April,  1768. 

"My  dear  sir, — I  have  received  your  last  letter,  which, 
though  very  short,  and  by  no  means  complimentary,  yet  gave 
me  real  pleasure  because  it  contains  these  words,  '  I  shall  be 
glad,  very  glad  to  see  you.* — Surely  you  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  publishing  a  single  paragraph  of  one  of  your  letters  ; 
the  temptation  to  it  was  so  strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of 
your  friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my  desire  of  visiting  Cor 
sica  with  the  epithet  of '  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,'  are  to  me 
more  valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of  kings. 

"  But  how  can  you  bid  me  '  empty  my  head  of  Corsica  ?' 
My  noble-minded  friend,  do  you  not  feel  for  an  oppressed 
nation  bravely  struggling  to  be  free  }  Consider  fairly  what  is 
the  case.  The  Corsicans  never  received  any  kindness  from  the 
Genoese.  They  never  agreed  to  be  subject  to  them.  They  owe 
them  nothing,  and  when  reduced  to  an  abject  state  of  slavery, 
by  force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  and 
break  the  galling  yoke  }  And  shall  not  every  liberal  soul  be 
warm  for  them  ?  Empty  my  head  of  Corsica  }  Empty  it  of 
honour,  empty  it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of  friendship,  empty 
it  of  piety.  No !  while  I  live,  Corsica,  and  the  cause  of  the 
brave  islanders,  shall  ever  employ  much  of  my  attention,  shall 
ever  interest  me  in  the  sincerest  manner. 

'^lam,  &c.  "James  BoswELL.*' 

Letters,  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

^<>^  |-  "Oxford,  24th  March,  1768. 

"  Our  election  was  yesterday.  Every  possible  influence  of 
hope  and  fear  was,  I  believe,  enforced  on  this  occasion ;  the 
slaves  of  power,  and  the  solicitors  of  favour,  were  driven 
hither  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom,  but  judex 
honestum  pratuUt  utili.  The  virtue  of  Oxford  has  once  more 
prevailed. 

"  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  a  little  before  the  election, 
left  them  no  great  time  to  deliberate,  and  they  therefore  joined 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  their  old  representative,  an  Oxfordshire 
gentleman,  of  no  name,  no  great  interest,  nor  perhaps  any  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  on  the  right  side ;  yet  when  the  poll 
was  numbered,  it  produced. 
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"  Of  this  I  am  sure  you  must  be  glad ;  for^  without  inquiring 
into  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  any  party,  it  must  be  for  ever 
pleasing  to  see  men  adhering  to  their  principles  against  their 
interest^  especially  when  you  consider  that  those  voters  are  poor, 
and  never  can  be  much  less  poor  by  the  favour  of  those  whom 
they  are  now  opposing."] 

«  TO  MRS.  liUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD.  Malooe. 

"  Oxford,  18th  April,  1768. 
**  My  DEAR  DEAR  LOVE, — You  havc  had  a  very  great  loss. 
To  lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a  great  part  of  the 
little  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of 
our  nature^  that  as  we  live  on  we  must  see  those  whom  we  love 
drop  successively,  and  find  our  circle  of  relations  grow  less  and 
less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected  with  the  world ;  and  then 
it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There  is  always 
this  consolation,  that  we  have  one  Protector  who  can  never  be 
lost  but  by  our  own  fault,  and  every  new  experience  of  the  un- 
certainty of  all  other  comforts  should  determine  us  to  fix  our 
hearts  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  must  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the  hopes 
that  terminate  here,  must  on  (one)  part  or  other  end  in  disap- 
pointment. 

"  1  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs.  Cobb  do  not  leave  you 
alone.  Pay  my  respects  to  them,  and  the  Sewards,  and  all  my 
friends.  When  Mr.  Porter  comes,  he  will  direct  you.  Let  me 
know  of  his  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

*'  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take  care  of  your  reading 
glass.  Whenever  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you,  remember,  my 
dear  darling,  that  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  please  you. 

*^  The  punctuality  of  your  correspondence  I  consider  as  a 
proof^  of  great  regard.  When  we  shall  see  each  other,  I  know 
not,  but  let  us  often  think  on  each  other,  and  think  with  ten- 
derness. Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  back  been  very  poorly ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  complain.^ 

"  Write  oflen,  for  your  letters  always  give  great  pleasure  to, 
my  dear,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

-Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he  surprised 
me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my  lodging  in  Half- 
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moon-street,  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  explanation, 
and  was  in  the  kindest  and  most  agreeable  frame  of 
mind.  As  he  had  objected  to  a  part  of  one  of  his 
letters  being  published,  I  thought  it  right  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  asking  him  explicitly  whether  it 
would  be  improper  to  publish  his  letters  after  his 
death.  His  answer  was,  "  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead, 
you  may  do  as  you  will." 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough  contempt 
of  popular  liberty.  "  They  make  a  rout  about  uni^ 
versal  liberty,  without  considering  that  all  that  is  to 
be  valued,  or  indeed  can  be  enjoyed  by  individuals, 
is  private  liberty.  Political  liberty  is  good  only  so 
far  as  it  produces  private  liberty.  Now,  sir,  there  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  know  is  a  constant 
topick.  Suppose  you  and  I  and  two  hundred  more 
were  restrained  from  printing  our  thoughts :  what 
then  ?  What  proportion  would  that  restraint  upon 
us  bear  to  the  private  happiness  of  the  nation  ^  ?" 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences  of 
restraint  as  light  and  insignificant  was  a  kind  of 
sophistry  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge  himself, 
in  opposition  to  the  extreme  laxity  for  which  it  has 
been  fashionable  for  too  many  to  argue,  when  it  is 
evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  very  essence  of  go- 
vernment is  restraint ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  as  go- 
vernment produces  rational  happiness,  too  much  re- 
straint is  better  than  too  little.  But  when  restraint 
is  unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall  those  who  are 
subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought  ,to  remon- 
strate ;  and,  if  relief  is  not  granted,  to  resist.  Of 
this  manly  and  spirited  principle,  no  man  was  more 
convinced  than  Johnson  himself. 


*  [Would  Johnson  have  talked  in  this  way  in  the  days  of  the  Marmor  A^or- 
fohiense  9  (vol,  i.  p.  112.)  If  we  lost  the  liberty  of  the  press,  what  security  could 
ve  have  for  any  other  right  ?— Ed.] 
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About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked  him,  through 
my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^An  Epistle  to 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  occasioned  by  his  having  trans- 
mitted the  moral  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to 
Pascal  Paoli,  General  of  the  Corsicans."  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  answer  this  pamphlet ;  but  Johnson, 
who  knew  that  my  doing  so  would  only  gratify  Ken- 
rick, by  keeping  alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of 
itself,  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

[Johnson's  silence,  with  regard  toKenrick's  attacks,  ^•^*^- 
proceeded  not  more  from  his  contempt  of  such  an 
adversary,  than  from  a  settled  resolution  he  had 
formed,  of  declining  all  controversy  in  defence  either 
of  himself  or  of  his  writings.  -  Against  personal  abuse 
he  was  ever  armed  by  a  reflection  that  I  have  heard 
him  utter: — "  Alas !  reputation  would  be  g£  little 
worth,  were  it  in  the  power  of  every  concealed  enemy 
to  deprive  us  of  it ;"  and  he  defied  all  attacks  on  his 
writings  by  an  answer  of  Dr.  Bentley  to  one  who 
threatened  to  write  him  down,  that  "  no  authour  w^s 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself." 

His  steady  perseverance  in  this  resolution  afforded 
him  great  satisfaction  whenever  he  reflected  on  it ; 
and  he  would  often  felicitate  himself  that,  throughout 
his  life,  he  had  had  firmness  enough  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  calumny  and  abuse  as  well  of  open  as 
concealed  enemies,  and  the  malevolence  of  those  ano- 
nymous scribblers  whose  trade  is  slander,  and  wages 
infamy.] 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful 
negro  servant,  made  hira  so  desirous  of  his  furthei: 
improvement,  that  he  now  placed  him  at  a  school  at 
Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire  \     This  humane 


*  [The  sending  his  negro  servant,  now  probably  little  short  of  thirty  years  of 
age^  to  a  boarding  school  seems  a  very  strange  exercise  of  his  good-nature.  It 
was  a  vary  unpopular  one  with  some  of  Johnson's  inmates— when  Mrs.  Williams 
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attention  does  Johnson's  heart  much  honour.  Out 
of  many  letters  which  Mr.  Barber  received  from  his 
master,  he  has  preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave 
me,  and  which  I  shall  insert  according  to  their  dates. 

"TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BARBER. 

"28th  May,  176«. 
*'  Dear  Francis, — I  have  been  very  much  out  of  order.     I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  design  to  come  soon  to 
you.     I  would  have  you  stay  at  Mrs.  Clapp's  for  the  present, 
till  I  can  determine  what  we  shall  do.     Be  a  good  boy. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and  to  Mr.  Fowler.  I  am 
yours  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson."  . 

Soon  afterwards,  he  supped  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  company  whom 
I  collected  to  meet  him.  They  were  Dr.  Percy,  now 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian. 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  wished 
much  to  be  introduced  to  these  eminent  Scotch  li- 
terati ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  very  little 
opportunity  of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an  excess 
of  prudence,  for  which  Johnson  afterwards  found 
fault  with  them,  they  hardly  opened  their  lips,  and 
that  only  to  say  something  which  they  were  certain 
would  not  expose  them  to  the  sword  of  Croliath ; 
such  was  their  anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in  the 
presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this  evening  in  re- 
markable vigour  of  mind,  and  eager  to  exert  himself 
in  conversation^  which  he  did  with  great  readiness 
and  fluency ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  pre- 
served but  a  small  part  of  what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a  poet ;  but 
when  one  of  the  company  said  he  was  also  a  very 

and  Francis  quarrelled,  as  was  very  frequent,  the  lady  would  complain  to  the 
doctor,  adding,  "  This  is  your  scholar,  on  whose  educatioB  you  have  spent  300/!.*' 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  calls  him  a  "  6oy,"  but  sixteen 
years  had  already  elapsed  since  he  entered  Johnson's  own  service. — Ed.] 
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good  man,  our  moralist  contested  this  with  great 
warmth,  accusing  him  of  gross  sensuality  and  licen^ 
tiousness  of  manners.  I  was  very  much  afraid  that 
in  writing  Thomson's  life,  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
treated  his  private  character  with  a  stern  severity, 
but  I  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  I  may  claim 
a  little  merit  in  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to 
send  him  authentick  accounts  of  the  affectionate  and 
generous  conduct  of  that  poet  to  his  sisters,  one  of 
whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomson,  schoolmaster  at 
Lanark,  I  knew,  and  was  presented  by  her  with  three 
of  his  letters,  one  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted 
in  his  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Mounsey^  of 
Chelsea  College,  as  "  a  fellow  who  swore  and  talked 
loosely.''  **  I  have  often  been  in  his  company,'*  said 
Dr.  Percy,  "and  never  heard  him  swear  or  talk  loosely." 
Mr.  Davies,  who  sat  next  to  Dr.  Percy,  having  after 
this  had  some  conversation  aside  with  him,  made  a 
discovery  which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from  the  foot 
of  the  table :  "  O,  sir,  I  have  found  out  a  very  good 
reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never  heard  Mounsey  swear  or 
talk  loosely,  for  he  tells  me  he  never  saw  him  but  at 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  table."  "  And  so, 
sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  loudly  to  Dr.  Percy,  "  you 
would  shield  this  man  from  the  charge  of  swearing 
and  talking  loosely,  because  he  did  not  do  so  at  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  table.  Sir,  you  might  as 
well  tell  us  that  you  had  seen  him  hold  up  his  hand 


>  Messenger  Mounsey,  M.  D.  died  at  his  apartments  in  Chelsea  College.  Dec 
26,  1 788,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five.  An  extraordinary  direction  in  his  will 
may  he  found  in  the  GentlemufCs  Magazine,  vol.  50.  p.  iL  p.  1183 — M alone. 
[The  direction  was,  that  his  body  should  not  suffer  any  funeral  ceremony,  but 
undergo  dissection,  and,  after  that  operation,  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  or 
where  the  surgeon  pleased.  It  is  surprising,  that  this  coarse  humorist  should 
have  been  an  intimate  friend  and  favourite  of  the  elegant  and  pious  Mr?:.  Mon- 
tagu— Ed.] 
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at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked 
loosely ;  or  that  you  had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at 
Tyburn,  and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked  loosely. 
And  is  it  thus,  sir,  that  you  presume  to  controvert 
what  I  have  related  ?"  Dr.  Johnson's  animadversion 
was  uttered  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Percy  seemed 
to  be  displeased,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  com- 
pany, of  which  Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  take  any 
notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as  usual, 
treated  him  with  little  respect  as  an  authour.  Some 
of  us  endeavoured  to  support  the  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, by  various  arguments.  One  in  particular 
praised  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  his  '  Conduct  of  the  Allies'  is  a  performance  of 
very  little  ability."  "  Surely,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Douglas, 
"  you  must  allow  it  has  strong  facts  '."  Johnson. 
"Why  yes,  sir;  but  what  is  that  to  the  merit  of 
the  composition  ?  In  the  sessions-paper  of  the  Old 
Bailey  there  are  strong  facts.  Housebreaking  is  a 
strong  fact ;  robbery  is  a  strong  fact ;  and  murder  is 
a  mighty  strong  fact :  but  is  great  praise  due  to  the 
historian  of  those  strong  facts  ?  No,  sir.  Swift  has 
told  what  he  had  to  tell  distinctly  enough,  but  that 
is  all.  He  had  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
right."  Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Davies,  by  acting 
as  an  informer^  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  talking 
somewhat  too  harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Percy,  for 
which,  probably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over, 
he  felt  some  compunction,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 

>  My  respectable  friend,  upon  reading  this  passage,  observed  that  he  probably 
must  have  said  not  simply  *"■  strong  facts,"  but  "  strong  facts  well  arranged.*' 
His  lordship,  however,  knows  too  well  the  value  of  written  documents  to  insist 
on  setting  his  recollection  against  my  notes  taken  at  the  time.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  traverse  tJie  record.  The  fact,  perhaps,  may  have  been,  either  that 
the  additional  words  escaped  me  in  the  noise  of  a  numerous  company,  or  that 
Dr.  Johnstin,  from  his  impetuosity,  and  eagerness  to  seize  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  lively  retort,  did  not  allow  Dr.   Douglas   to  finish  his  sentence 

BOSWELL. 
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give  faim  a  hit :  so  added,  with  a  preparatory  laugh, 
"  Why,  sir,  Tom  Davies  might  have  written  *  the 
Conduct  of  the  Allies.'  *'  Poor  Tom  being  thus  sud- 
denly dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in  presence  of 
the  Scottish  doctors,  to  whom  he  was  ambitious,  of 
appearing  to  advantage,  was  grievously  mortified. 
Nor  did  his  punishment  rest  here ;  for  upon  subse- 
quent occasions,  whenever  he,  "  statesman  all  o'er  ^*' 
assumed  a  strutting  importance,  I  used  to  hail  him 
— "  the  Authour  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies'^ 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next  morning,  I 
found  him  highly  satisfied  with  his  colloquial  prowess 
the  preceding  evening.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  had 
good  talk."  BosWELL.  "Yes,  sir,  you  tossed  and 
gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglintoune-,  who 
loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of  genius  more 
than  sycophants,  had  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson ; 
but  from  the  remarkable  elegance  of  his  own  manners, 
was,  perhaps,  too  delicately  sensible  of  the  roughness 
which  sometimes  appeared  in  Johnson's  behaviour. 
One  evening  about  this  time,  when  his  lordship  did 
me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my  lodgings  with  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinction, 
he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not  been  educated 
with  more  refinement,  and  lived  more  in  polished 
society.  "No,  no,  my  lord,"  said  Signor  Baretti, 
"do  with  him  what  you  would,  he  would  always 
have  been  a  bear.*'      "  True,'*  answered  the  earl, 

*  See  the  hard  drawing  of  him  in  Churchiirs  Rosciad. — Boswell. 

*  [Tenth  earl,  who  was  sho^  in  1769,  by  Mungo  Campbell,  whose  fowling- 
piece  Lord  Eglintoune  attempted  to  seize.  To  this  nobleman  Boswell  was 
indebted,  as  he  himself  said,  to  his  early  introduction  to  the  circle  of  the  great, 
the  gay,  and  the  ingenious.  Boswell  thus  mentions  himself  in  a  tale  called 
"The  Cub  at  Newmarket,"  published  in  1762  : 

Lord  £glintoune,  who  loves,  you  know, 
A  little  dish  of  whim  or  so, 
By  chance  a  curious  cub  had  got 
On  Scotia's  mountains  newly  caught. 

Gent.  Mag.  1795,  471 En  ] 
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Yiiih  a  smile,  **  but  he  would  have  been  a  dancing 
bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone 
round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudice,  by  applying 
to  him  the  epithet  of  a  bear^  let  me  impress  upon 
my  readers  a  just  and  happy  saying  of  my  friend 
Goldsmith,  who  knew  him  well : — "Johnson,  to  be 
sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  manner:  but  no  man 
alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of 
the  bear  but  his  skin  '.'* 

Pearson  [dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

MSS.  *• 

"  18th  June,  1768. 

"  My  love, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  are 
so  well  satisfied  with  what  little  things  it  has  been  in  my  power, 
to  send  you.  I  hope  you  will  always  employ  me  in  any  office 
that  can  conduce  to  your  convenience. 

*'  My  health  is,  I  thank  God,  much  better,  but  it  is  yet  very 
weak ;  and  very  little  things  put  it  into  a  troublesome  state ; 
but  still  I  hope  all  will  be  well.     Pray  for  me. 

"  My  friends  at  Lichfield  must  not  think  that  I  forget  them. 
Neither  Mrs.  Cobb,  nor  Mrs.  Adey,  nor  Miss  Adey,  nor  Miss 
Seward,  nor  Miss  Vise,  are  to  suppose  that  I  have  lost  all 
memory  of  their  kindness.  Mention  me  to  them  when  you  see 
them.  I  hear  Mr.  Vise  has  been  lately  very  much  in  danger.  I 
hope  he  is  better. 

"  When  you  write  again,  let  me  know  how  you  go  on,  and 
what  company  you  keep,  and  what  you  do  all  day.  I  love  to 
think  on  you,  but  do  not  know  when  I  shall  see  you.  Pray, 
write  very  often.     I  am,  dearest,  your  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson."] 

In  1769,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  publick  was 
favoured  with  nothing  of  Johnson's  composition, either 
for  himself  or  any  of  his  friends  ^.     His  "  Medita- 

»  [It  was  drolly  said,  in  reference  to  the  pensions  granted  to  Doctors  Sheb- 

beare  and  Johnson,  that  the  king  had  pensioned  a  She-bear  and  a  He-bear 

£d.] 

a  [A  difference  took  place  in  the  March  of  this  year  between  Mr.  Thrale  and 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  his  colleague,  in  the  representation  of  Southwark,  when 
Sir  Joseph  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  from  some  anti-popular  step  he  had 
taken,  by  inculpating  Mr.  Thrale;  the  affair  is  related  in  the  Gentlctnan's 
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tions*'  too  strongly  prove  that  he  suflTered  much  both 
in  body  and  mind ;  yet  was  he  perpetually  striving 
against  evil^  and  nobly  endeavouring  to  advance  his 
intellectual  and  devotional  improvement.  Every  ge- 
nerous and  orrateful  heart  must  feel  for  the  distresses 
of  SO  eminent  a  benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  now  that 
his  unhappiness  is  certainly  known,  must  respect 
that  dignity  of  character  which  prevented  him  from 
complaining. 

His  majesty  having  the  preceding  year  instituted 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  Johnson  had 
now  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Professor  in  An- 
cient  Literature  \  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  wrote 
some  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  passed  some  part  of  the 
summer  at  Oxford  and  at  Lichfield  ^,  and  when  at 
Oxford  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

«  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  Th6mAS  WARTON. 

'<  31st  May,  1769. 
'^  Dear  sir^ — Many  years  ago^  when  I  used  to  read  in  the 
library  of  your  college^  I  promised  to  recompense  the  college 
for  that  permission^  by  adding  to  their  books  a  Baskerville's 

Magazine,  and  it  seems  that  the  concluding  paragraph  contains  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson : 

*'If,  dierefore,  delicacy  of  situation,  and^ar  of  public  resentment,  were  the 
motives  that  impelled  Sir  Joseph  to  do  his  duty  against  his  opinion,  let  his  excuse 
have  its  full  effect ;  but  when  he  regrets  his  cowardice  of  compliance,  let  him 
regret  likewise  the  cowardice  of  calumny ;  and  when  he  shrinks  from  vulgar  resent- 
ment, let  him  not  employ  falsehood  to  cover  his  retreat.*' — Gent*  Mag.  voL  xxxix. 
p.  162.  The  article  proceeds  to  recommend  a  recurrence  to  triennial  parliaments, 
a  measure  to  whidi  Johnson's  hatred  of  the  whig  septennial  biU  would  na- 
turally indine  him,  and  as,  for  Mr.  Thrale's  sake,  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
violence  of  the  times,  to  adopt  some  popular  topic,  he  would  probably  select  that 
of  triennial  parliaments. — En.] 

*  In  which  place  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  When 
that  truly  religious  gentleman  was  elected  to  this  honorary  professorship,  at  the 
same  time  that  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  noted  for  introducing  a  kind  of  sneering 
iofidelity  into  his  historical  writings,  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  observed  that  it  brought  to  my  mind  "  Wicked 
Win  Whiston  and  good  Mr.  Ditton." — I  am  now  also  of  that  admirable  institu- 
^on,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  by  the  favour  of  the  academicians, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  80vereign...-.BoswELL. 

*  [He  dates  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  Oxford,  27th  June  and  10th  July.  He 
Kems  to  have  been  thete  ever  since  the  18th  May. — Ed.] 
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Virgil.     I  have  now  sent  it,  and  desire  you  to  reposit  it  on  the 
shelves  in  my  name  *. 

"  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when  you  have  an 
hour  of  leisure,  I  will  drink  tea  with  you.  I  am  engaged  for 
the  afternoon,  to-morrow  and  on  Friday :  all  my  mornings  are 
my  own  *     I  am,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Letters.  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

p|^24.'  "  Lichfidd,  Hth  August,  1769. 

''  I  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my  companion, 
to  whom  1  was  very  much  a  stranger,  more  agreeable  than  I 
expected.  .We  went  cheerfully  forward,  and  passed  the  night 
at  Coventry.  We  came  in  late,  and  went  out  early ;  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  send  for  my  cousin  Tom,  but  I  design  to  make 
him  some  amends  for  the  omission* 

"  Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I  believe,  glad 
to  see  us.  She  had  saved  her  best  gooseberries  upon  the  tree 
for  me ;  and,  as  Steele  says,  /  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too  wise 
to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  a  very  little  inter  fontes  et 
Jlumina  nota,  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They  have  cut  down  the 
.  trees  in  George-lane.  'Evelyn,  in  his  book  of  Forest  Trees, 
tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down  trees,  and  never  prospered 
afterwards ;  yet  nothing  has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen 
from  violating  the  Hamadryad  of  George-lane.  As  an  impartial 
traveller  I  must,  however,  tell  that,  in  Stow-street,  where  I  left 
a  draw-well,  I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the  lading- well  in  this 
ill-fated  George-lane  lies  shamefully  neglected. 

"  I  am  going  to-day  or  to  morrow  to  Ashbourne;  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back  in  time  to  London.  Here  are 
only  chance  coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  place. 
If  I  do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but 
a  few  days  behind  you ;  and  I  will  follow  in  the  Brighthelmstone 
coach.     But  I  hope  to  come.'*] 

Parker  ["  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

*ISS.  t<  Brighthelmstone,  26th  August,  1769. 

"  Madaw, — I  suppose  you  have  received  the  mill:  the  whole 

I  ^<It  has  this  inscription  in  a  hlank  leaf:  *•  Hunc  librum  D.  D,  Samuel 
Jofmson^  eo  quod  hie  loci  studiis  intcrdum  vacaretJ*  Of  this  library,  which  is 
an  old  Gotliic  room,  he  was  very  fond.  On  my  observing  to  him  that  some  of 
the  modern  libraries  of  the  University  were  more  commodious  and  pleasant  for 
siudy,  as  being  more  spacious  and  airy,  he  replied,  '  Sir,  if  a  man  has  a  mind 
to  prance,  he  must  study  at  Christ-Church  and  All-Souls.'  '* 

«  K  During  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never  dined  out  He  appeared  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  some  literary  work.  Miss  Williams  was  now  with  him  at  Oxford." 
.-^Wahton. 
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apparatus  seemed  to  be  perfect,  except  that  there  is  wanting  a 
little  tin  spout  at  the  bottom^  and  some  ring  or  knob^  on  which 
the  bag  that  catches  the  meal  is  to  be  hung.  When  these  are 
added,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  grind  your  own  bread,  and 
treat  me  with  a  cake,  made  by  yourself,  of  meal  from  your  own 
com  of  your  own  grinding. 

'^  I  was  glad,  madam,  to  see  you  so  well,  and  hope  your  health 
will  long  increase,  and  then  long  continue.  I  am,  madam,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  "  8am,  Johnson."] 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and  having  in- 
formed him  that  I  was  going  to  be  married  in  a  few 
months,  I  wished  to  have  as  much  of  his  conversation 
as  I  could  before  engaging. in  a  state  of  life  which 
would  probably  keep  me  more  in  Scotland,  and  pre- 
vent me  seeing  him  so. often  as  when  I  was  a  single 
man ;  but  I  found  he  was  at  Brighthelmstone  with 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Thrale.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had 
not  his  company  ^  with  me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour 
of  Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  great 
poet's  native  town.  Johnson's  connexion  both  with 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  founded  a  double  claim  to 
his  presence ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion  I  particularly 
lamented  that  he  had  not  that  warmth  of  friendship 
for  his  brilliant  pupil,  which  we  may  suppose  would 
have  had  a  benignant  effect  on  both  When  almost 
every  man  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was 
happy  to  partake  in  this  festival  of  genius,  the  absence 
of  Johnson  could  not  but  be  wondered  at  and  re- 
gretted. The  only  trace  of  him  there,  was  in  the 
whimsical  advertisement  of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold 
Shaksperian  ribands  of  various  dyes ;  and,  by  way 
of  illustrating  their  appropriation  to  the  bard,  intro- 

>  [Mr.  Boswell,  on  this  occa&ion,  justified  Johnson*s  foresight  and  prudence, 
in  advising  him  to  "  clear  his  head  of  Corsica :"  unluckily  die  advice  had  no 
effect,  for  Boswell  made  a  fool  of  himself  at  the  Jubilee  by  sundry  enthusiastic 
freaks ;  amongst  others,  lest  he  should  not  be  sufficiently  distinguished,  he  wore 
the  words  Corsica  Boswell  in  large  letters  round  his  hat. — Ed.] 
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duced  a  line  from  the  celebrated  Prologue  at  the 
opening  of  Drury-lane  theatre : 

*^  Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew.*' 

From  Bsighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  me  the 
following  letter,  which  they  who  may  think  that  I 
ought  to  have  suppressed,  must  have  less  ardent  feel- 
ings than  I  have  always  avowed  \ 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^*  Brighthelmstone,  9th  December,  1769. 
**  Bear  sib, — Why  do  you  charge  me  with  unkindness  ?  I 
have  omitted  nothing  that  could  do  you  good,  or  give  yoa 
pleasure,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  forborne  to  tell  you  my  opinion 
of  your  '  Account  of  Corsica.'  I  believe  my  opinion,  if  you 
think  well  of  my  judgment,  might  have  given  you  pleasure  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  you  good.  Your  history 
ia  like  other  histories,  but  your  journal  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
curious  and  delightful.  There  is  between  the  history  and  the 
journal  that  difference  which  there  will  always  be  found  between 
notions  borrowed  from  without,  and  notions  generated  within. 
Your  history  was  copied  from  books ;  your  journal  rose  out  of 
your  own  experience  and  observation.  You  express  images 
which  operated  strongly  upon  yourself,  and  you  have  impressed 
them  with  great  force  upon  your  readers.  I  know  not  whether 
I  could  name  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity  is  better  excited 
or  better  gratified. 

» In  the  Preface  to  my  Accoimt  of  Corsica,  published  in  1768,  I  thus  ex- 
press myself: 

^  He  who  publishes  a  book  affecting  not  to  be  an  authour,  and  professing  an 
indifference  for  literary  fame,  may  possibly  impqs^  upon  many  people  such  an 
idea  of  his  consequence  as  he  wi^es  may  be  received.  For  my  part  I  should 
be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  authour,  and  I  have  an  ardent  ambition  for  literary 
fame ;  for,  of  all  possessions,  I  should  imagine  literary  fame  to  be  the  most  va- 
luable. A  man  who  has  beon  able  to  furnish  a  book,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Wbrld,  has  established  himself  as  a  respectable  character  in  distant  so- 
ciety, without  any  dangler  of  having  that  character  lessened  by  the  observation 
of  his  weaknesses.  To  preserve  an  uniform  dignity  among  those  who  see  us 
every  day,  is  hardly  possible;  and  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us  under  the  fetters  of 
perpetual  restraint.  The  authour  of  an  approved  book  may  i^low  his  natunil 
disposition  an  easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride  of  superior  genius,  when  he 
considers  that  by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an  authour,  he  never  ceases  to  be 
respected.  Such  a9  authour,  when  in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent,  may 
have  the  consolation  to  think  that  his  writings  are,  at  that  very  time,  giving 
pleasure  to  numbers ;  and  such  an  authour  may  cherish  the  hope  of  being  re. 
membered  after  death,  which  has  been  a  great  object  to  the  noblest  mjnds  in  aU 
A^es."— 3o»w£Li., 
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'^  I  am  glad  diat  you  are  going  to  be  married ;  and  as  I  wish 

you  well  in  things  of  less  importance^  wish  you  well  with  pro- 
portionate ardour  in  this  crisis  of  your  life.  What  I  can  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness^  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  with- 
hold; f(»r  I  have  always  loved  and  valued  you^  and  shall  love 
you  and  value  you  still  more^  as  you  become  more  regular  and 
useful :  effects  which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back  very  soon  from 
this  place.  I  shall,  perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer;  and  a 
fortnight  is  a  long  time  to  a  lover  absent  from  his  mistress. 
Would  a  fortnight  ever  have  an  end  ?  I  am^  dear  sir^  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson/^ 

After  his  return  to  town,  we  met  frequently,  and 
I  continued  the  practice  of  making  notes  of  his  con- 
versation, though  not  with  so  much  assiduity  as  I 
wish  I  had  done.  At  this  time,  indeed,  I  had  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  not  being  able  to  appropriate  so 
much  time  to  my  journal ;  for  General  Paoli,  after 
Corsica  had  been  overpowered  by  the  monarchy  of 
France,  was  now  no  longer  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
countrymen,  but  having  with  difficulty  escaped  from 
his  native  island,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Great 
Britain^;  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure, 
to  attend  much  upon  him^.  Such  particulars  of  John- 
son's conversation  at  this  period  as  I  have  committed 
to  writing,  1  shall  here  introduce,  without  any  strict 
attention  to  piethodical  arrangement.  Sometimes 
short  notes  of  diflFerent  days  shall  be  blended  toge- 
ther, and  sometimes  a  day  may  seem  important 
enough  to  be  separately  distinguished. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept  with  rigid 
severity  and  gloom,  but  with  a  gravity  and  simplicity 
of  behaviour. 

^  [2l8t  Sept  1769.  General  Paoli  arrived  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  in  Old 
Bond.street.^27di  Sept  General  Paoli  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  at  St 
James's.— ^«n.  /fe^.— Ed.] 

^  [Mr.  Bos  well's  o^^to^sof<«  attendance  on  General  Paoli  excited,  at  the  timek| 
a  good  deal  of  observation  and  ridicule. — ^Ed.] 
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PioMi,  [He  ridiculed  a  friend  who,  looking  out  on 
^'  '  Streatham-common  from  our  windows  one  day,  la- 
mented the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  times,  be- 
cause some  bird-catchers  were  busy  there  one  fine 
Sunday  morning  ^  "  While  half  the  Christian  world 
is  permitted,"  said  he,  "  to  dance  and  sing,  and  cele- 
brate Sunday  as  a  day  of  festivity,  how  comes  your 
puritanical  spirit  so  offended  with  frivolous  and  empty 
deviations  from  exactness?  Whoever  loads  life  with 
unnecessary  scruples,  sir,**  continued  he,  '*  provokes 
the  attention  of  others  on  his  conduct,  and  incurs  the 
censure  of  singularity  without  reaping  the  reward  of 
superior  virtue/'] 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a  short 
collection  of  Scotticisms.  "  I  wonder  (said  Johnson) 
that  he  should  find  them  ^.'' 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  legality  of  general  warrants. 
"  Such  a  power  (he  observed)  must  be  vested  in  every 
government,  to  answer  particular  cases  of  necessity ; 
and  there  can  be  no  just  complaint  but  when  it  is 
abused,  for  which  those  who  administer  government 
must  be  answerable.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  indif- 
ference, a  matter  about  which  the  people  care  so  very 
little,  that  were  a  man  to  be  sent  over  Britain  to 
offer  them  an  exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpenny  a 
piece,  very  few  would  purchase  it."  This  was  a 
specimen  of  that  laxity  of  talking^  which  I  had  heard 
him  fairly  acknowledge ;  for  surely,  while  the  power 
of  granting  general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be 
legal,  and  the  apprehension  of  them  hung  over  our 
heads,  we  did  not  possess  that  security  of  freedom, 

*  [Though  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  been  induced  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
or  impatience,  to  say  something  of  the  kind  here  stated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  he  was,  both  in  precept  and  practice,  a  decorous  and  ge- 
nerally a  strict,  though  not  a  puritanical,  observer  of  the  Sabbath. ^Ed.] 

a  The  first  edition  of  Hume's  History  of  England  was  full  of  Scotticisms, 
inany  of  which  he  corrected  in  subsequent  editions.— Malone. 
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congenial  to  our  happy  constitution,  and  which,  by 
the  intrepid  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  has  been  hap- 
pily established. 

He  said,  "  The  duration  of  parliament,  whether 
for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the  king,  appears  to  me 
§0  immaterial,  that  I  would  not  give  half-a-crown  to 
turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  The  habeas 
carpus  is  the  single  advantage  which  our  govern- 
ment has  over  that  of  other  countries  ^'' 

On  the  80th  of  September  we  dined  together  at 
the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argue  for  the  superiour 
happiness  of  the  savage  life,  upon  the  usual  fanciful 
topicks.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily  advantages 
beyond  those  of  civilized  men.  They  have  not  bet- 
ter health ;  and  as  to  care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they 
are  not  above  it,  but  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  sir ; 
you  are  not  to  talk  such  paradox :  let  me  have  no 
more  on 't.  It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can  it  in- 
struct. Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your  Scotch  judges, 
talked  a  great  deal  of  such  nonsense.  I  suffered 
him;  but  I  will  not  suffer  yoi«."  Boswell.  "  But,r 
sir,  does  not  Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense  ?"  John- 
son. ^'  True,  sir,  but  Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking 
nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring  at 
him.*'  Boswell.  "  How  so,  sir  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense  so  well^  must 
know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I  am  afraid 
(chuckling"  and  laughing),  Monboddo  does  not  know 
that  he  is  talking  nonsense  ^''     Boswell.  "  Is  it 

I  [Did  he  reckon  the  power  of  the  commons  over  the  public  purse  as  no- 
thing? and  did  he  calculate  how  long  the  habeas  corpus  might  exist,  if  the  li» 
berty  of  the  press  were  destroyed,  and  the  duration  of  parliaments  unlimited  ? — 
£d.] 

3  His  lordship  having  frequently  spoken  in  an  abusive  manner  of  Dr.  John- 
son, in  my  company,  I  on  one  occasion,  during  the  lifetime  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  could  not  refrain  from  retaliation,  and  repeated  to  him  this  saying.  He 
has  since  published  I  donU  know  how  many  pages  in  one  of  his  curious  books, 
attempting  in  much  anger,  but  with  pitiful  effect,  to  persuade  mankind  that  my 
illustrious  friend  was  not  the  great  and  good  man  which  they  esteemed  and  ever 
will  esteem  him  to  be. — Boswell. 
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wrong  then,  sir,  to  affect  singularity,  in  order  to 
make  people  stare  ?**  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  you  do  it 
by  propagating  errour ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in 
any  way.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  general  in- 
clination to  make  people  stare,  and  every  wise  man 
has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does  cure  himself.  If 
you  wish  to  make  people  stare  by  doing  better  than 
others,  why  make  them  stare  till  they  stare  their 
eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  make  peo- 
ple stare,  by  being  absurd.  I  may  do  it  by  going 
into  a  drawing-room  without  my  shoes.  You  re- 
member the  gentleman  in  *  The  Spectator,'  who  had 
a  commission  of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  for  his 
extreme  singularity,  such  as  never  wearing  a  wig,  but 
a  nightcap.  Now,  sir,  abstractedly,  the  nightcap 
was  best;  but,  relatively,  the  advantage  was  over- 
balanced by  his  making  the  boys  run  after  him." 
Piozzi,  [All  desire  of  singularity  had  indeed  a  sure  enemy 
^5^  *  in  Dr.  Johnson.  Few  people  had  a  more  settled  re- 
verence for  the  world  than  he,  or  was  less  captivated 
by  new  modes  of  behaviour  introduced,  or  innovations 
on  the  long  received  customs  of  common  life.  One 
day,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  they  met  a  friend 
driving  six  very  small  ponies,  and  stopped  to  admire 
them.  "  Why  does  nobody,"  said  Johnson,  "  begin 
the  fashion  of  driving  six  spavined  horses,  all  spavined 
of  the  same  leg  ?  it  would  have  a  mighty  pretty  effect, 
and  produce  the  distinction  of  doing  something  worse 
than  the  common  way."  He  hated  the  modern  way  of 
leaving  a  company  without  taking  notice  to  the  lady 
of  the^  house  that  he  was  going ;  and  did  not  much 
like  any  of  the  contrivances  by  which  ease  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  society  instead  of  ceremony, 
which  had  more  of  his  approbation.  Cards,  dress, 
and  dancing,  however,  all  found  their  advocates  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  inculcated,  upon  principle,  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  arts,  which  many  a  moralist  thinks 
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himj^lf  bound  to  reject,  and  many  a  Christian  holds  ^^ 
unjfit  to  be  practised.  **  No  person,''  said  he,  one 
day,  **  goes  under-dressed  till  he  thinks  himself  of 
consequence  enough  to  forbear  carrying  the  badge  of 
his  rank  upon  his  back.**  And,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Puritans,  Quakers,  &c.  against 
showy  decorations  of  the.  human  figure,  I  once  heard 
him  exclaim,  "  Oh,  let  us  be  found  when  our  Master 
calls  us,  ripping  not  the  lace  off  our  waistcoats, 
but  the  spirit  of  contention  from  our  souls  and 
tongues!  Let  us  all  conform  in  outward  customs, 
which  are  of  no  consequence,  to  the  manners  of  those 
whom  we  live  among,  and  despise  such  paltry  di- 
stinctions. Alas,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  who 
cannot  get  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his 
way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one."] 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  "  The  happiness 
of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by  those  who 
have  been  in  it.  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  more 
learning  and  science  within  the  circumference  of  ten 
miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom."  Boswell.  "  The  only  disadvantage 
is  the  great  distance  at  which  people  live  from  one 
another."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  other  advantages."  Boswell.  "  Sometimes  I 
have  been  in  the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to  a 
desert."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  desert  enough 
in  Scotland." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great  deal  of  in- 
structive conversation  with  him  on  the  conduct  of  the 
married  state,  of  which  I  had  then  a  near  prospect,  he 
did  not  say  much  upon  that  topick.  Mr.  Seward  *  heard 


1  [Mr.  William  Seward,  author  otiihe  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons^  and  some 
other  Ana^  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Seward,  thd  canon  of  Lich-  - 
field.— Ed.] 
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him  once  say,  that  "  a  man  has  a  very  bad  chance  for 
happiness  in  that  state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of 
very  strong  and  fixed  principles  of  religion/'  He 
maintained  to  me,  contrary  to  the  common  notion, 
that  a  woman  would  not  be  the  worse  wife  for  being 
learned;  in  which,  from  all  that  I  have  observed 
of  Artemisias\  I  humbly  differed  from  him.  That 
a  woman  should  be  sensible  and  well  informed,  I 
allow  to  be  a  great  advantage;  and  think  that  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  ^,  in  his  rude  versification,  has  very 
judiciously  pointed  out  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  to  be  desired  in  a  female  companion : 

^'  Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 
By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art: 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 
Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortifie ; 

They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why." 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
for  marrying  a  second  time,  as  it  showed  a  disregard 
of  his  first  wife,  he  said,  "  Not  at  all,  sir.  On  the 
contrary,  were  he  not  to  marry  again,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  given  him  a  disgust 
of  marriage ;  but  by  taking  a  second  wife  he  pays 
the  highest  compliment  to  the  first,  by  showing  that 
she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he 
wishes  to  be  so  a  second  time."  So  ingenious  a  turn 
did  he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  And  yet,  on 
another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  once  had  almost 
asked  a  promise  of  Mrs.  Johnson  that  she  would  not 
marry  again,  but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  in  his  case  the  request  would 
have  been  unreasonable ;  for  if  Mrs.  Johnson  forgot, 
or  thought  it  no  injury  to  the  memory  of  her  first 
love, — the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of 

»  [See  Pope's  satirical  verses  against  a  learned  lady,  entitled  "  Artemisia.'* 
«  «  A  W*ife,"  a  poem,  1614  — Boswell. 
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her  children, — ^to  make  a  second  marriage,  why 
should  she  be  precluded  from  a  third,  should  she  be 
so  inclined  ?  In  Johnson's  persevering  fond  appro- 
priation of  his  Tetty,  even  after  her  decease,  he 
seems  totally  to  have  overlooked  the  prior  claim  of 
the  honest  Birmingham  trader  \  I  presume  that  her 
having  been  married  before  had,  at  times,  given  him 
some  uneasiness ;  for  I  remember  his  observing  upon 
the  marriage  of  one  of  our  common  friends,  "  He 
has  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  sir ;  he  has  married  a 
widow^,  when  he  might  have  had  a  maid/* 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had  last 
year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Dr.  John- 
son's one  morning,  and  had  conversation  enough  with 
her  to  admire  her  talents ;  and  to  show  her  that  I 
was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself.  Dr.  Johnson  had  pro- 
bably been  kind  enough  to  speak  well  of  me,  for  this 
evening  he  delivered  me  a  very  polite  card  from  Mr. 
Thrale  and  her,  inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  October  I  complied  with  this  obliging 
invitation,  and  found,  at  an  elegant  villa,  six  miles 
from  town,  every  circumstance  that  can  make  society 
pleasing.  Johnson,  though  quite  at  home,  was  yet 
looked  up  to  with  an  awe,  tempered  by  affection,  and 
seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
I  rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with  a  good- 
humoured  pleasantry,  which  gave  me,  though  no  bigot 
to  national  prejudices,  an  opportunity  for  a  little  con- 
test with  him.  I  having  said  that  England  was 
obliged  to  us  for  gardeners,  almost  all  their  good 
gardeners  being  Scotchmen : — Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  that  is  because  gardening  is  much  more  necessary 

»  [Yet  his  inquisitive  mind  might  have  been  struck  by  his  friend  Hervey's 
s'arding  question  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  relative  to  the  lady  who  was  the  cause 
of  their  con  tent/ on:  '^/»  fieaven^  xohoxe  vfife  shall  she  be'^*'  See  ante,  p.  33. 
—Ed.] 
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amongst  you  than  with  us»  which  makes  so  many  of 
your  people  learn  it.  It  is  all  gardening  with  you. 
Things  which  grow  wild  here,  must  be  cultivated 
with  great  care  in  Scotland.  Pray  now  (throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughing),  are  you 
ever  able  to  bring  the  she  to  perfection  ?" 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  abolish  the  inhospitable,  troublesome,  and  ungra- 
cious custom  of  giving  veils  to  servants.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  abolished  veils,  because  you  were  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the  merit  of 
Prior.  He  attacked  him  powerfully  ^ ;  said  he  wrote 
of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt  it :  his  love 
verses  were  college  verses :  and  he  repeated  the  song 
"  Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow  swains,"  &c.  in  so  ludi- 
crous a  manner,  as  to  make  us  all  wonder  how  any 
one  could  have  been  pleased  with  such  fantastical 
stuff.  Mrs.  Thrale  stood  to  her  gun  with  great 
courage,  in  defence  of  amorous  ditties,  which  John- 
son despised,  till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Nonsense  can 
be  defended  but' by  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  talents  for  light 
gay  poetry ;  and,  as  a  specimen,  repeated  his  song  in 
**  Florizel  and  Perdita,"  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure on  this  line : 

''  I  'd  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor." 

Johnson.  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will  never  do. 
Poor  David !  Smile  with  the  simple  ! — what  folly  is 
that  ?  And  who  would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can 
help  it  ?  No,  no ;  let  me  smile  with  the  wise,  and 
feed  with  the  rich."  I  repeated  this  sally  to  Garrick, 
and  wondered  to  find  his  sensibility  as  a  writer  not 

«  [We  shall  see  hereafter  (23d  Sept.  1777)  that,  with  less  justice,  he  chose 
to  defend  Prior's  rfe/tcacy.— Ed.] 
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a  little  irritated  by  it.  To  soothe  him  I  observed^ 
that  Johnson  spared  none  of  us ;  and  I  quoted  the 
passage  in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who 
attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  to  a 
pushing  0X9  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of  hay  put 
upon  his  horns:  fcenum  hdhet  in  comu.  **Ay," 
said  Garrick  vehemently,  **  he  has  a  whole  nunc  of  it/' 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  **  We  may  know 
historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we  may  know  facts  in 
common  life  to  be  true.  Motives  are  generally  un- 
known*. We  cannot  trust  to  the  characters  we  find 
in  history,  unless  when  they  are  drawn  by  those  who 
knew  the  persons,  as  those,  for  instance,  by  Sallust 
and  by  Lord  Clarendon.'* 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield's 
oratory*  "  His  popularity,  sir,'*  said  he,  "  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner.  He  would 
be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap 
in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contradiction  he 
burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation  against  the  Cor^  . 
sicans,  of  whose  heroism  I  talked  in  high  terms. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  **  what  is  all  this  rout  about  the  Cor- 
sicans  ?  They  have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  have  never  yet  taken 
their  fortified  towns.  They  might  have  battered  down 
their  walls,  and  reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty 
years.  They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces, 
and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in  twenty 
years.*'  It  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him  upon  the  want 
of  artillery :  he  was  not  to  be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

I  [This  was  what  old  Sir  Robert  Walpole  probably  meant  when,  his  son 
Horace,  wishing  to  amuse  him  one  evening,  after  his  fall,  offered  to  read  him 
seme  historical  work.  *'  Any  thing,"  said  the  old  statesman,  ^'  but  history-^ 
that  muit  be  false."  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  *'Malheureux  sort  de  Thistoire !  Les 
spectateurs  sont  tiop  peu  instruitii,  et  les  acteurs  trop  interess^s  pour  que  nous 
jNiissions  compter  sur  les  r^cits  des  uns  ou  des  autres!**  Misc,  Work*^  vol.  iv. 
p.  410 — Ed.] 

VOX..  II.  G 
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On  the  eyeing  of  October  10,  I  presented  Dr. 
Johnson  to  General  Paoli.     I  had  greatly  wished  that 
two  men,  for  whom  I  had  the  highest  esteem,  should 
meet.    They  met  with  a  manly  ease,  mutually  con- 
scious of  their  own  abilities,  and  of  the  abilities  of 
each  other.    The  general  spoke  Italian,  and  X)r.  John^- 
son  English,  and  understood  one  another  very  well, 
with  a  little  aid  of  interpretation  from  me,  in  which 
I  compared  myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two 
great  continents.    Upon  Johnson's   approach,   the 
general  said,  *^  From  what  I  have  read  of  your  works, 
sir,  and  from  what  Mr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  you, 
I  have  long  held  you  in  great  veneration."     The 
general  talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the  par^- 
ticular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people,  without 
knowing  which^  we  cannot  know  the  language.    We 
may  know  the  direct  signification  of  single  words ; 
but  by  these  no  beauty  of  expression,  no  sally  of 
genius,  no  wit  is  Cimveyed  to  the  mind.     All  this 
must  be  by  allusion  to  other  ideas.  **  Sir,''  said  John- 
son, '^you  talk  of  language  as  if  you  had  never  done 
any  thing  else  but  study  it,  instead  of  governing  a 
nation."     The  general  said,  ^^  Questo  e  un  trcppo 
gran  campUmento ;"  this  is  too  great  a  compliment. 
Johnson  answered,  ^^  I  should  have  thought  so,  sir, 
if  I  bad  not  heard  you  talk  \''     The  general  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity  which 
was  so  prevalent*    Johnson.  "  Sir,  this  gloom  of 
infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient  cloud  passing 
through  the  hemisphere^  which  will  soon  be  dissi- 
pated, and  the  sun  break  foi*th  with  his  usual  splen- 
dour."    "  You  think  then,"  said  the  general,  "  that 
they  will  change  their  principles  like  their  clothes.'' 
Johnson.    "Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no  more 

>  [See  ante,  p.  36,  the  compliment  of  the  king  to  himself. — Kd.] 
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thought  on  principles  than  on  dress,  it  must  he  so.** 
The  general  said,  that  **  a  great  part  of  the  fashion- 
able infidelity  was  owing  to  a  desire  of  showing 
courage.  Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of  showing 
it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death  and  futurity  as 
objects  on  which  to  display  it/'  Johnson.  *'  That 
is  mighty  foolish  affectation.  Fear  is  one  of  the 
passions  of  humim  nature,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  divest  it*  You  remember  that  the  Emperour 
Charles  V.  when  he  read  upon  the  tombstone  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  *  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew 
fear/  wittily  said,  ^  Then  he  never  snuffed  a  candle 
with  his  fingers/ *• 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the  general ; 
but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with  facility,  he  asked 
for  pen,  ink,  and, paper,  and  wrote  the  following 
note: 

<<  J^m  In  dans  la  giographie  de  Lucas  de  lAnda 
un  Pater-moster  icrit  dans  une  langue  taut^^it 
difftrente  de  Pltalienne^  et  de  Umtes  auires  lesqueUes 
se  dirivent  du  Latin.  Uauteur  PappeUe  linguam 
Corsicse  rusticam :  elle  a  peut-itre  passim  peu-d-peu ;  . 
mais  elle  a  certainement  privalue  autrefois  dans  les 
montagnes  et  dans  la  campagne.  Le  mime  auteur 
dit  la  mime  chose  en  parlant  de  Sardaigne;  qtCU  y 
a  deux  langues  dans  Vlsle^  une  des  villes,  tautre 
de  la  campagne^ 

The  general  immediately  informed  him  that  the 
Ungua  rustica  was  only  in  Sardinia  \ 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and  drank  tea 
till  late  in  the  night.  He  said,  *'  Greneral  Paoli  had 
the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had  ever  seen."  He 
denied  that  military  men  , were  always  the  best  bred 

•  [The  Bishop  of  Ferns  inquires  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  a  military 
colony  of  Jews,  transported  into  Sardinia  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  may  have  left 
some  traces  of  their  language  there.  Tac,  An,  1.  2,  c.  65.  Suet.  vit.  7^6.  c.  3S. 
Joseph,  1.  18,  c  3 — Ed.] 
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meti.  "Perfect  good  breeding  (he  observed)  con- 
sists in  having  no  particular  mark  of  any  profession, 
but  a  general  elegance  of  manners;  whereas,  in.  a 
military  man,  you  can  commonly  distinguish  the 
Pio2si,  brand  of  a  soldier,  Phomme  d^epee:^*  [and  it  was,  she 
said,  the  essence  of  a  gentleman's  character  to  bear  the 
visible  mark  of  no  profession  whatever.  He  once 
named  Mr,  Berenger  as  the  standard  of  true  ele- 
gance; but  some  one  objecting,  that  he  too  much 
resembled  the  gentleman  in  Congreve^s  comedies. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  We  must  fix  then  upon  the  fa- 
mous Thomas  Hervey,  whose  manners  were  polished 
even  to  acuteness  and  brilliancy,  though  he  lost  but 
little  in  solid  power  of  reasoning,  and  in  genuine 
force  of  mind."  Johnson  had  an  avowed  and  scarcely 
limited  partiality  for  all  who  bore  the  name,  or  boasted 
the  alliance  of  an  Aston  or  a  Hervey.] 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion  of 
the  perplexed  question  of  fate  and  free  will,  which  I 
attempted  to  agitate :  "  Sir  (said  he),  we  know  our 
will  is  free,  and  there 's  an  end  on 't." 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner  on 
the  l6th  of  October,  at  my  lodgings  in  Old  Bond- 
street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bickerstaff ',  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies.  Garrick  played  round  him  with  a 
fond  vivacity,  taking  hold  of  the  breasts  of  his  coat, 
and,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  lively  archness, 
complimented  him  on  the  good  health .  which  he 
seemed  then  to  enjoy ;  while  the  sage,  shaking  his 
head^  beheld  him  with  a  gentle  complacency.     One 

1  [Isaac  Bickerstaff,  theauthor  of  several  theatrical  pieces  of  considerable  merit 
and  continued  popularity.  This  unhappy  man  was  obliged  to  fly  on  suspicion 
of  a  capital  crime,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  ^^  when  Mr. 
Bickerstaff^s  flight  confirmed  the  report  of  his  guilt,  and  Mr.  Thrale  said,  in 
answer  to  Johnson's  astonishment,  that  he  had  long  been  a  suspected  man, 
« By  those  who  look  dose  to  the  ground  dirt'  will  be  seen,  sir,'  was  the  lofty 
reply;  *  I  hope  that  I  see  things  from  a  greater  distance.* "  Pioszi,  p.  130 — Ed.  J 
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of  the  company  not  beiQg  come  at  the  appointed 
hour,  I  proposed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to 
order  dinner  to  be  served ;  adding,  "  Ought  six  peo- 
ple to  be  kept  waiting  for  one  ?"  "  Why,  yes  (an- 
swered Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity),  if  the 
one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting  down,  than  the 
six  will  do  by  waiting.**  Goldsmith,  to  divert  the 
tedious  minutes,  strutted  about,  bragging  of  his  dress, 
and  I  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind 
was  wonderfully  prone  to  such  impressions :  "  Come, 
come  (said  Garrick),  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are, 
perhaps,  the  worst — eh,  eh !" — Goldsmith  was  eagerly 
attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on, 
Jaughing  ironically,  "  Nay,  you  will  always  look  like 
a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking  of  being  well  or  HI 
drestr  "  Well,  let  me  tell  you  (said  Goldsmith), 
when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat, 
he  said,  ^Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you.  When 
any  body  asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased 
to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water- 
lane.'  •*  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  that  was  because  he 
knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds  to  gaze 
at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how 
well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a  colour.** 
After  dinner  our  conversation  turned  first  upon 
Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of  men  were  ad- 
mirably drawn,  those  of  women  not  so  well.  He 
repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible  melodious  manner,  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Dunciad^  While  he  was 
talking :  loudly  in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the 
company  ventured^  to  say,  "Too  fine  for  such  a 

■ 

«  Mr.  Langton  infonned  me  that  he  once  related  to  Johnson  (on  the  authority 
of  Spence)  that  Pope  himself  admired  those  lines  so  much,  that  when  he  repeated 
them,  his  voice  faltered:  "and  well  it  might,  sir  (said  Johnson),  for  they  are 
noble  lines.'*— sT.  Boswell. 

«  [What  an  idea  of  the  tyranny  of  Johnson's  conversation  does  this  word — ven- 
tured— give  I  There  is  reason,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  suspect  that  Boywell 
himself  was  the  object  of  this  sarcasm.— .Ed.] 
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poem: — a  poem  on  what?**  Johnson  (with  a  dis- 
dainful look).  "  Why,  on  dunces.  It  wag  worth  while 
being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  thou  lived  in 
those  days !  It  is  not  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
now,  when  there  are  no  wits/*  Bickerstaff  observed, 
as  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  Pope's  fame  was 
higher  when  he  was  alive  than  it  was  then.  Johnson 
said,  his  Pastorals  were  poor  things,  though  the  versi- 
fication was  fine.  He  told  us,  with  high  satisfaction, 
the  anecdote  of  Pope's  inquiring  who  was  the  authour 
of  his  **  London,"  and  saying,  he  will  be  soon  deterrS. 
He  observed,  that  in  Dryden*s  poetry  there  were 
passages  drawn  from  a  profundity  which  Pope  could 
never  reach.  He  repeated  some  fine  lines  on  love, 
by  the  former  (which  I  have  now  forgotten),  and 
gave  great  applause  to  the  character  of  Zimri  ^  Gold- 
smith said,  that  Pope's  character  of  Addison  showed 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Johnson 
said,  that  the  description  of  the  temple,  in  "  The 
Mourning  Bride-,"  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he 
had  ever  read;  he  recollected  none  in  Shakspeare 
equal  to  it. — ^^*But  (said  Garrick,  all  alarmed  for 
*  the  god  of  his  idolatry')  we  know  not  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  powers.  We  are  to  suppose  there  are 
such  passages  in  his  works.  Shakspeare  must  not 
suffer  from  the  badness  of  our  memories."  Johnson, 
diverted  by  this  enthusiastic  jealousy,  went  on  vdth 
great  ardour:  "  No,  sir;  Congreve  has  nature  (smiling 
on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Grarrick) ;'  but  composing 
himself,  he  added,  *^  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing  Con- 
greve on  the  whole  with  Shakspeare  on  the  whole : 
but  only  maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one  finer 
passage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  Shakspeare. 
Sir,  a  man  may  have  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in 

«  [The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  Ab§aloui  and  Achitophel.— Ea.] 
^  Act  ii,  acene  3. — Malome. 
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the  world,  but  he  may  have  those  ten  guineas  in  one 
piece ;  and  so  may  have  a  finer  piece  than  a  man  who 
has  ten  thousand  pound :  but  then  he  has  only  one 
ten^guinea  piece. — ^What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can 
show  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  material  objects,  without  any  intermixture  of 
moral  notions  S  which  produced  such  an  effect."  Mr. 
Murphy  mentioned  Shakspeare's  description  of  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served it  had  men  in  it.  Mr.  Davies  suggested  the 
speech  of  Juliet,  in  which  she  figures  herself  awaking 
in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mentioned 
the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir; 
it  should  be  all  precipice— -all  vacuum.  The  crows 
impede  your  fall.  The  diminished  appearance  of  the 
boats,  and  other  circumstances,  are  all  very  good 
description;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once 
with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense  height.  The  im- 
pression is  divided;  you  pass  on  by  computation, 
from  one  stage  of  the  tremendous  space  to  another. 
Had  the  girl  in  *The  Mourning  Bride'  said,  she 
could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have  aided  the  idea,  but 
weakened  it.*' 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  utterance, 
eome  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wickedly  said,  that  he 
was  unfortunate  in  not  having  been  taught  oratory 
by  Sheridan.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  if  he  had  been 
taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have  cleared  the  room.*' 


>  In  Congieve*!  description  there  seems  to  be  an  intermixture  of  moral  no^ 
turns;  as  the  a^cting  power  of  the  piwsage  arises  from  the  vivid  impression  of 
«lie  described  objecu  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker :  «<  And  dioots  a  chiUness,*' 
&e.«-KEABVEY.  [So,  also,  the  very  first  words  of  the  speech, "  hotp  reverend  ,•" 
and  again,  "tt  striket  an  atue  and  terror;**  and  again,  *^ looking  tranquUiy,** 
All  this  is  surely  describing  the  building  by  its  effects  on  the  mind.  The  truth 
is,  as  Mrs.  Pioizi  stales,  Johnson  loved  to  tease  Oarridc  with  this  apparent  pre- 
ference of  Congreve  over  Shakspeare.    See  antCy  vol.  i.  p.  516.— Ep.] 
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Garrick.  ^^  Sheridan  has  too  much  vanity  to  be  a 
good  man." — ^We  shall  now  see  Johnson's  mode  of 
defending  a  man ;  taking  him  into  his  own  hands 
and  discriminating.  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  something  to  reprehend 
and  every  thing  to  laugh  at ;  but,  sir,  he  is  not  a  bad 
man.  No,  sir;  were  mankind  to  be  divided  into 
good  and  bad,  he  would  stand  considerably  within 
the  ranks  of  good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation,  though  he  can 
exhibit  no  character." 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed^  this  disqui- 
sition concerning  a  person  of  whose  merit  and  worth 
I  think  with  respect,  had  he  not  attacked  Johnson  so 
outrageously  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  treated  us  his  admirers  as  a  set  of  pigmies.  He 
who  has  provoked  the  lash  of  wit,  cannot  complain 
that  he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montague,. a  lady  distinguished  for  having 
written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  being  mentioned — 
Reynolds.  "  I  think  that  essay  does  her  honour.*' 
JToHNSON.  "  Yes,  sir ;  it  does  her  honour,  but  it 
would  do  nobody  else  honour.  I  have,  indeed,  not 
read  it  all.  But  when  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web> 
and  find  it  packthread,  I  do  not  expect,  by  looking 
further,  to  find  embroidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  there  is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her 
book.**  Qarrick.  "But,  sir,  surely  it  shows  how 
much  Voltaire  has  mistaken  Shakspeaie,  which  no- 
b .  Y  else  has  done."    Johnson.  "  Sir,  nobody  else 

<  [This  is  a  singular  avowal,  which,  had  it  proceeded  from  Hawkins  or  Mrs. 
Fiozzi,  Bosw&l  would  have  very  justly  censured.  B«t  the  phrase  which  he 
would  have  thus  ':\;;^pr€sseA^  out  of  regard  to  Sheridan,  happens  to  he  the  most 
favourable  to  his  character,  and  even  to  his  talents,  of  the  many  observations  of 
Johnson's  which  he  has  recoi.ied.  See  vol.  i.  398,  relative  to  what  Boswell  so 
unjustly  calls  Sheridan's  ^^  outrageous  attack**  on  Johnson  and  his  admirers. 
—Ed.] 
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has  thought  it  worth  while.  And  what  merit  is  there 
in  that  ?  You  may  as  well  praise  a  schoolmaster  for 
whipping  a  boy  who  has  construed  ill.  No,  sir,  there 
is  no  real  criticism  in  it ;  none  showing  the  beauty 
of  thought,  as  formed  on  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart/* 

The  admirers  of  this  essay  ^  may  be  offended  at 
the  slighting  manner  in  which  Johnson  spoke  of  it : 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  gave  his  honest 
opinion  unbiassed  by  any  prejudice,  or  any  proud 
jealousy  of  a  woman  intruding  herself  into  the  chair 
of  criticism ;  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  told  me, 
that  when  the  essay  first  came  out,  and  it  was  not 
known  who  had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered  how 
Sir  Joshua  could  like  it.  At  this  time  Sir  Joshua 
himself  had  received  no  information  concerning  the 
authour,  except  being  assured  by  one  of  our  most 
eminent  literati,  that  it  was  clear  its  authour  did  not 
know  the  Greek  tragedies  in  the  original.  One  day 
at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mrs. 
Montague,  in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the  authour^ 
of  a  modern  tragedy,  had  exclaimed,  '*  I  tremble  for 
Shakspeare,''  Johnson  said,  '^  When  Shakspeare  has 
got  — ^  for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his 
defender,  he  is  in  a  poor  state  indeed.**  [Yet  on  piom, 
another  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Montague  showed  ^'  *^ 
him  some  China  plates  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  told  her,  **  that  they  had  no 

>  Of  whom  I  ackn6wledge  myself  to  be  one,  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  the 
secondary  or  comparative  species  of  criticism ;  and  not  of  that  profound  species 
which  alone  Dr.  Johnson  would  allow  to  be  ^^  real  criticism.  It  is,  besides, 
clearly  and  elegantly  expressed,  and  has  done  effectually  what  it  professed  to  do, 
namely,  vindicated  Shakspeare  from  the  misrepresentations  of  Voltaire;  and 
considering  how  many  young  people  were  misled  by  his  witty,  though  false  ob- 
servations, Mrs.  Montague*s  essay  was  of  service  to  Shakspeare  with  a  certsiin 
class  of  readers,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  praise.  Johnson,  I  am  assured, 
allowed  the  merit  which  I  have  stated,  saying  (with  reference  to  Voltaire),  '*  it 
is  conclusive  ad  hamincm.^* — ^Boswei^l. 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Jephson,  the  author  of  «' Braganza,**  which  appeared,  with 
great  and  somewhat  exaggerated  applause,  in  177^)  to  which  date  this  latter  oon« 
versation  must  therefore  be  referred.— Ed.] 
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Viosaiy    reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  present  possessor,  who 

^'     *  was  so  little  inferior  to  the  first  ^'*] 

Johnson  proceeded : — **  The  Scotchman^  has  taken 
the  right  method  in  his  *  Elements  of  Criticism/  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  has  taught  us  any  thing ;  but 
he  has  told  us  old  things  in  a  new  way."  Mubphy. 
"  He  seems  to  have  read  a  great  deal  of  French  cri- 
ticism, and  wants  to  make  it  his  own ;  as  if  he  had 
been  for  years  anatomising  the  heart  of  man,  and 
peeping  into  every  cranny  of  it."  Goldsmith.  **  It 
is  easier  to  write  that  book,  than  to  read  it/'  Johk- 
SON,  "  We  have  an  example  of  true  criticism  in 
Burke's  ^  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;'  and 
if  I  recollect,  there  is  also  Du  Bos ;  and  Bouhourg, 
who  shows  all  beauty  to  depend  on  truth.  There  Is 
no  great  merit  in  telling  how  many  plays  have  ghosts 
in  them,  and  how  this  ghost  is  better  than  that.  You 
must  show  how  terrour  is  impressed  on  the  human 
heart.  In  the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth,  the 
beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general  idea  of 
darkness,--«4nspissated  gloom.'' 

Politicks  being  mentioned,  he  said,  ^^  This  petition- 
ing ^  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing  government,  and  a 
mighty  easy  one.  I  will  undertake  to  get  petitions 
either  against  quarter  guineas  or  half  guineas,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be  no 
yielding  to  encourage  this.  The  object  is  not  im- 
portant enough.  We  are  not  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen 
palaces,  because  otne  cottage  is  burning." 

>  [It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  coolness  between  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Dr. 
Johnsbn  arose  out  of  his  treatment  of  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  Live*  of  the  PocU; 
but  we  see  that  he  began  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  her  long  before  that  pub- 
lication ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  conduct  less 


respectable,  than  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  he  appears  to  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  a  lady,  to  whom  he  continued  to  address  such  extravagant  compll- 
ments  as  that  quoted  in  the-  text,  and  to  write  such  flattering  letters  as  we  shall 


read  in  the  course  of  this  work. — ^Ed.] 

«  [Lord  Karnes.     See  anU^  vol.  i.  p.  119  and  403.— Ed.] 

3  [A  great  number  oi  petitions,  condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  aeainst  Mr. 

Wilkes,  and  inflamed  with  all  the  violence  of  party,  were  at  this periodpresented 

to  the  king.— Ed.] 
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The  conversation  then  took  another  turn.  John- 
son. **  It  is  ama2dng  what  ignorance  of  certain  points 
one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of  eminence.  A  wit  about 
town,  who  wrote  loose  Latin  verses,  asked  me  how 
it  happened  that  England  and  Scotland,  which  were 
once  two  kingdoms,  were  now  one :  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  were  such 
publications  as  the  Reviews." 

"  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great  merit,  if 
it  be  really  ancient  ^  People  talk  of  nature.  But 
mere  obvious  nature  may  be  exhibited  with  very  little 
power  of  mind.** 

On  Thursday,  October  19>  I  passed  the  evening 
with  him  at  his  house.  He  advised  me  to  complete 
a  Dictionary  of  words  peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  which 
I  showed  him  a  specimen.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Ray 
has  made  a  collection  of  north-country  words.  By 
collecting  those  of  your  country,  you  will  do  a  useful 
thing  towards  the  history  of  the  language.'*  He  bade 
me  also  go  on  with  collections  which  I  was  making 
upon  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  ^^Make  a  large 
book ;  a  folio."  Boswell.  "  But  of  what  use  will  it 
be,  sfa-  ?"    Johnson.  "  Never  mind  the  use :  do  it.*' 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned  Garrick 
in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare;  and  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  admire  him.  Johnson.  ^*  Yes,  as  ^  a  poor 
player  ^  who  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage;* 
as  a  shadow.**  Boswell.  "  But  has  he  not  brought 
Shakspeare  into  notice  ?**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  to  allow 
that,  would  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shak- 
speare*s  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted :  Macbeth, 
for  instance.**  Boswell.  "  What,  sir,  is  nothing 
gained  by  decoration  and  action  ?     Indeed,  I  do  wish 

>  It  is  unquestioDably  a  modern  fiction.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John  Bruce 
of  Kinross,  and  first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  folio,  1719.  See  <<  Percy's 
Relics  of  ancient  English  Poetry,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  96.  HI.  Fourth  edition.— 
Malome. 

*  [See  ante,  vol  L  p.  493.^Ed.] 
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that  you  had  mentioned  Garrick."  Johnson.  "  My 
dear  sir,  had  I  mentioned  him,  I  must  have  mentioned 
many  more ;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Gibber, — nay,  and 
Mr.  Gibber  too;  he  too  altered  Shakspeare."  Boswell* 
"  You  have  read  his  apology  ^  sir  ?"  Johnson  .  "  Yes, 
it  is  very  entertaining.  But  as  for  Gibber  himself, 
taking  from  his  conversation  all  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  said,  he  was  a  poor  creature.  I  remember  when 
he  brought  me  one  of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of 
it,  I  could  not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would  not  let 
him  read  it  to  the  end ;  so  little  respect  had  I  for  that 
great  man !  (laughing.)  Yet  I  remember  Richardson 
lATondering  that  I  could  treat  him  with  familiarity.'* 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  execution 
of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn  ^  two  days  before,  and 
that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  any  concern. 
Johnson.  "Most  of  them,  sir,  have  never  thought 
at  all."  BoswELL.  "  But  is  not  the  fear  of  death 
natural  to  man  ?"  Johnson.  **  So  much  so,  sir,  that 
the  whole  of  life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of 
it."  He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked  of 
his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own  dis- 
solution, and  in  what  manner  he  should  conduct  him- 
self upon  that  occasion : — "  I  know  not  (said  he), 
whether  I  should  wish  to  have  a  friend  by  me,  or 
have  it  all  between  God  and  myself." 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  others : 
Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  there  is  much  noise  made 
about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated.  No,  sir,  we 
have  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do 
good ;  more  than  that.  Providence  does  not  intend. 
It  would  be  misery  to  no  purpose."  Boswell. 
"  But  suppose  now,  sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate 


»  [The  Memoirs  of  himself  and  of  the  stage,  which  Gibber  published  under 
the  modest  title  of  an  Apology  for  his  Life.     See  ante^,  vol.  i.  p.  410. — Ed] 

»  [Six  unhappy  men  were  executed  at  Tyburn  on  Wednesday  the  18th  {one 
day  before).  It  was  one  oi  the  irregularities  of  Mr.  Boswell*s  mind  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  seeing  these  melancholy  spectacles..^£D.] 
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friends  were  apprehended  for  an  offence  for  which  he 
might  be  hanged.""  Johnson.  ^*  I  should  do  what 
I  could  to  bail  him»  and  give  him  any  other  assist- 
ance ;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged,  I  should  not 
suffer."  BoswEi.L.  "  Would  you  eat  your  dinner 
that  day,  sir?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  and  eat  it  as 
if  he  were  eating  with  me.  Why,  there 's  Baretti, 
who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow ;  friends  have 
risen  up  for  him  on  every  side ;  yet  if  he  should  be 
hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice  of  plum-pud- 
ding the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetick  feeling  goes  a 
very  little  way  in  depressing  the  mind." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote's,  who 
showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Tom 
Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep 
from  the  concern  he  felt  on  account  of  "  2%w  sad 
affair  of  Baretti"  begging  of  him  to  try  if  he  could 
suggest  any  thing  that  might  be  of  service ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  recommending  to  him  an  industrious 
young  man  who  kept  a  pickle-shop.  Johnson. 
^^  Ay,  sir,  here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human  sym- 
pathy— a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucumber  pickled. 
We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the  pickleman  has 
kept  Davies  from  sleep :  nor  does  he  know  himself  \ 
And  as  to  his  not  sleeping,  sir :  Tom  Davies  is  a  very 
great  man;  Tom  has  been  upon  the  stage,  and  knows 
how  to  do  those  things :  I  have  not  been  upon  the 
stage,  and  cannot  do  those  things."  Bos  well. 
"  I  have  often  blamed  myself,  sir,  for  not  feeling  for 
others,  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them  any  more.  You  will 
find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to  do 
you  good.     They  pay  you  by  Jeeling.^*  ^ 

*  [It  would  seem  that  Dayies>  anxiety  was  more  sincete  than  Johnson  would 
represent.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Granger,  <^  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  a 
▼ery  unlucky  accident  that  befell  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  that  for  this  last 
fortnight  I  have  been  able  to  attend  to  no  business,  though  ever  so  uigent."«»- 
Granger's  Letters^,  p.  28.-.ED.1 
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PkMKzi,  [Though  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  the  strongest  com- 
erfiift  passion  fot  poverty  or  illness,  he  did  not  even  pre- 
^^  tend  to  feel  for  those  who  lamented  the  loss  of  a 
child,  a  parent,  or  a  friend.  ''  These  are  the  dis- 
tresses of  sentiment/'  he  would  reply,  "which  a 
man  who  is  really  to  be  pitied  has  no  leisure  to  feel. 
The  sight  of  people  who  want  food  and  raiment  is  so 
common  in  great  cities,  that  a  surly  fellow  like  me 
has  no  compassion  to  spare  for  wounds  given  only  to 
vanity  or  softness.''  Canter  indeed  was  he  none: 
he  would  forget  to  ask  people  after  the  health  of 
their  nearest  relations,  and  say  in  excuse,  "  That  he 
knew  they  did  not  care :  why  should  they?"  said  he, 
"every  one  in  this  world  has  as  much  as  they 
can  do  in  caring  for  themselves,  and  few  have  leisure 
really  to  thmk  of  their  neighbours'  distresses,  however 
they  may  delight  their  tongues  with  talking  oi  them." 
Lady  Tavistock  S  who  grieved  herself  to  death  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  was  talked  of.  "  She  was  rich 
and  wanted  employment,"  said  Johnson,  "so  she 
cried  till  she  lost  all  power  of  restraining  her  tears : 
other  women  are  forced  to  outlive  their  husbands, 
who  were  just  as  much  beloved,  depend  on  it ;  but 
they  have  no  time  for  grief:  and  I  doubt  not,  if  we 
had  put  my  Lady  Tavistock  into  a  small  chandler's 
shop,  and  given  her  a  nurse-child  to  tend,  her  life 
would  have  been  saved.  The  poor  and  the  busy  have 
no  leisure  for  sentimental  sorrow."  Mrs.  Thrale 
mentioned  an  event,  which,  if  it  had  happened,  would 
greatly  have  injured  her  husband  and  his  family — 
"and  then,  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "how  sorry  you* 
would  have  been !"     " I  hope^'  replied  he,  after  a 


1  [Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  fifth  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
married,  in  1764,  to  Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  He 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  March,  1767.  His  lady  did  not  die  till 
-October^  1768.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  late  and  present  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford.—Ed.] 
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long  pause,  '^  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  ;«*^but  p^ 
remember  Rochefoucault's  maxim.'*  An  acquaint^  m. 
ance  ^  lost  the  almost  certain  hope  of  a  good  estate 
that  had  been  long  expected.  '^Such  a  one  will 
grieve/'  said  Mrs.  Thrale»  *^  at  her  friend's  disap* 
pointment."  ^*  She  will  suffer  as  much  perhaps,"  said 
he,  **  as  your  horse  did  when  your  cow  miscarried." 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  professed  herself  sincerely 
grieved  that  accumulated  distresses  had  crushed  Sir 
George  Colebrook's*  family,—***  Your  own  prosperity," 
said  he,  **  may  possibly  have  so  far  increased  the  na- 
tural tenderness  of  your  heart,  that  for  aught  I  know 
you  may  be  a  UtUe  wrry ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  a 
plain  man  if  he  does  not  laugh  when  he  sees  a  fine 
new  house  tumble  down  all  on  a  sudden,  and  a  snug 
cottage  stand  by  ready  to  receive  the  owner,  whose 
birth  entitled  him  to  nothing  better,  and  whose  limbs 
are  left  him  to  go  to  work  again  with." 

Nothing  indeed  more  surely  disgusted  Dr.  Johnson 
than  hyperbole :  he  loved  not  to  be  told  of  sallies  of 
excellence,  which  he  said  were  seldom  valuable,  and 
seldom  true.  **  Heroic  virtues,"  said  he,  **are  the 
bon  mots  of  life ;  they  do  not  appear  often,  and  when 
they  do  appear  are  too  much  prized,  I  think ;  like  the 
aloe-tree»  which  shoots  and  flowers  once  in  a  hundred 
years*  But  life  is  made  up  of  little  things ;  and  that 
character  is  the  best  which  does  little  but  repeated 
acts  of  beneficence :  as  that  conversation  is  the  best 
which  consists  in  elegant  and  pleasing  thoughts  eX" 
pressed  in  natural  and  pleasing  terms.  With  regard 
to  my  own  notions  of  moral  virtue,"  continued  he, 

*  rPiobably  Mfs.  Thrale  herselfM-^u.] 

<  [The  banking-house  of  Sir  Oeorge  Colebrook,  LessinghaAi  and  Binns, 
stopped  payment  in  March,  1773.  It  wfll  be  seen  hcj^afWr^  (28th  Oetober, 
1775),  that  Sir  George  retired  for  a  time  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  a  style  not 
entitled  to  much  pity.^^^.] 
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Pk»zi,    **  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  my  sensibility  of  wrong ; 

69^ls6!  ^^^  ^  ^^P^  likewise  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world,  to  prevent  me  from  expecting  to  find  any 
action  of  which  both  the  original  motive  and  all  the 
parts  were  good/* 

Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  great  reader  of  M ande- 
ville,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  spy  out  those 
stains  of  original  corruption,  so  easily  discovered  by 
a  penetrating  observer  even  in  the  purest  minds. 
The  natural  depravity  of  mankind  and  the  remains 
of  original  sin  were  so  fixed  in  his  opinion,  that 
he  was  a  most  acute  observer  of  their  efi*ects ;  and 
used  to  say  sometimes,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, 
that  his  observations  were  the  remains  of  his  old 
tutor  Mandeville's  instructions.  No  man,  there- 
fore, who  smarted  from  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friends,  found  any  sympathy  from  our  philosopher : 
"  Let  him  do  good  on  higher  motives  next  time," 
would  be  the  answer;  "he  will  then  be  sure  of  his 
reward.**  As  a  book,  however,  he  took  care  always 
loudly  to  condemn  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  but  not 
without  adding,  "  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  think- 
ing man.**] 

Bos  WELL.  **Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour.*' 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.**  Boswell.  "  He  has  a  sin- 
gular talent  of  exhibiting  character.**  Johnson, 
**  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent ;  it  is  a  vice ;  it  is  what  others 
abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the 
character  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gathered 
from  many  misers ;  it  is  farce  which  exhibits  indi- 
viduals.** Boswell.  "  Did  not  he  think  of  exhi- 
biting you,  sir  ?**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  fear  restrained 
him;  he ^ knew  I  would  have  broken  his  bones.  I 
would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  a  leg; 
I  would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to  cut  off."     Bos- 
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WELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  is  not  Foote  an  infidel  ?"  John- 
SON.  ^^  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  thie  fellow  is  an  infidel ; 
but  if  he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an 
infidel ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  nerer  thought  upon 
the  subject  \**  Boswell.  ♦*  I  suppose,  sir,  he  has 
thought  superficially,  and  seized  the  first  notions 
which  occurred  to  his  mind/'  Johnson.  **Why 
then,  sir,  still  he  is  like  a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece 
next  him.  Did  you  never  observe  that  dogs  have 
not  the  power  of  comparing?  A  dog  will  take  a 
small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large,  when  both  are 
before  him." 

*^  Buchanan,"  he  observed,  "  has  fewer  centos  than 
any  modem  Latin  poet.  He  has  not  only  had  great 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  but  was  a  great 
poetical  genius  ^     Both  the  Scaligers  praise  him." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Congreve  with 
high  commendation,  and  said,  ^^  Shakspeare  never  has 
six  lines  together  without  a  fault  •\  Perhaps  you  may 
find  seven :  but  this  does  not  refute  my  general  as- 
sertion. If  I  come  to  an  orchard,  and  say  there 's  no 
fruit  here,  and  then  comes  a  poring  man  who  finds 
two  apples  and  three  pears,  and  tells  me,  *Sir,  you 
are  mistaken,  I  have  found  both  apples  and  pears,* 
I  should  laugh  at  him :  what  would  that  be  to  the 
purpose?" 

»  When  Mr.  Foote  was  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  fit  to  entertain  a  numerous 
Scotch  company  with  a  great  deal  of  coarse  jocularity,  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  imagining  it  would  be  acceptable.  I  felt  this  as  not  civU  to  me ;  but 
sat  very  patiently  dll  he  had  exhausted  his  merriment  on  that  subject ;  and  then 
observed,  that  surely  Johnson  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  sterling  wit,  and 
that  I  had  heard  him  say  a  very  good  thing  of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  ''Ah,  my 
old  friend  Sam,*'  cried  Foote,  *'  no  man  says  better  things :  do  let  us  have  it.*^ 
Upon  which  I  told  the  above  story,  which  produced  a  very  loud  laugh  from  the 
company.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  disconcerted.  He  looked  grave  and  angry, 
and  entered  into  a  serious  refutation  of  the  justice  of  the  remark.  ''  What,  sir,*' 
said  he,  ^'  talk  thus  of  a  man  of  liberal  education  : — a  man  who  for  years  was 
at  the  University  of  Oxford : — a  man  who  has  added  sixteen  new  characters  to' 
the  English  drama  of  his  country!*' — Boswell. 
«  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  471,  andipost,  sub  *60th  March,  1783. — Ed.] 
3  [What  strange  ''laxity  of  talk"  this  is  from  the  author  oi  the  '*  Preface  to 
Shakspeare  ?'*    See  ante,  p.  86.-^d.J 
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BoswELL.  "  What  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Young'g 
Night  Thoughts,  sir?"  JoUnson.  "Why,  sir, 
there  are  very  fine  things  in  them/'  Boswell. 
"  Is  there  not  less  religion  in  the  nation  now,  sir, 
than  there  was  formerly?"  Johnson.  "I  don't 
know,  sir,  that  there  is."  Boswell.  **  For  instance, 
there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in  every  great  family, 
which  we  do  not  find  now."  Johnson.  *'  Neither 
do  you  find  any  of  the  state  servants  which  great 
families  used  formerly  to  have.  There  is  a  change 
of  modes  in  the  whole  department  of  life.'* 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared,  for  the  only 
time  I  suppose  in  his  life,  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice,  being  called  to  give  evidence  to  the  character 
of  Mr.  Baretti,  who,  having  stabbed  a  man  in  the 
street,  was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  murder  \ 
Never  did  such  a  constellation  of  genius  enlighten 
the  awful  sessions-house,  emphatically  called  Justice- 
hall  ;  Mr.  Burke,  Mr,  Garrick,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and 
Dr.  Johnson :  and  undoubtedly  their  favourable  tes- 
timony had  due  weight  with  the  court  and  jury. 
Johnson  gave  his  evidence  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and 
distinct  manner,  which  was  uncommonly  impressive. 
Ed.  [Whatever  the  manner  may  have  been,  the  stdf- 

stance  of  the  evidence,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
report  of  it,  was  not  very  important : 
Gent.         «  Dr,  J, — I  believe  I  began  to  be  acquainted  with 
vol.  66,  Mr.  Baretti  about  the  year  1753  or  54.  I  have  been 
^      '   intimate  with  him.     He  is  a  man  of  literature,  a 
very  studious  man,  a  man  of  great  diligence.     He 
gets  his  living  by  study.     I  have  no  reason  to  think 
he  was  ever  disordered  with  liquor  in  his  life.  A  man 
that  I  never  knew  to  be  otherwise  than  peaceable, 
and  a  man  that  I  take  to  be  rather  timorous. 

>  [It  U  odd  enough,  that  two  of  Johnson *s  intimate  assodates,  Savage  and 
Baretti,  should  have  been  both  tried  for  murder,  committed  in  midnight  broils. 

—Ed.] 
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"  Q. — ^Was  he  addicted  to  pick  up  women  in  the  Oent 
streets  ?  voi?66, 

"  Dr.  J, — I  never  knew  that  he  was.  p*  *^' 

"  Q. — ^How  is  he  as  to  eyesight  ? 

**  Dr.  J. — He  does  not  see  me  now,  nor  do  I  see 
him.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  be  capable  of  assaulting 
any  body  in  the  street,  without  great  provocation/'] 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Baretti  was  acquitted. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  we  dined  together  at  the 
Mitre  tavern.  I  found  fault  with  Foote  for  indulging 
his  talent  of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  his  visitors, 
which  I  colloquially  termed  making  fools  of  his  com- 
pany. Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  when  you  go  to  see 
Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a  saint:  you  go  to 
see  a  man  who  will  be  entertained  at  your  house, 
and  then  bring  you  on  a  public  stage ;  who  will 
entertain  you  at  his  house,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  bringing  you  on  a  public  stage.  Sir,  he  does 
not  maJce  fools  of  his  company;  they  whom  he 
exposes  are  fools  already :  he  only  brings  them  into 
action.'* 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  ^*  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is  brought  into  a 
nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so.  Commodities  come 
from  commodities ;  but  trade  produces  no  capital  ac- 
cession of  wealth.  However,  though  there  should  be 
little  profit  in  money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit 
in  pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  nation  the  productions 
of  another;  as  we  have  wines  and  fruits,  and  many  other 
foreign  articles  brought  to  us.*'  Boswell.  •^  Yes, 
sir,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure,  by  its  furnishing 
occupation  to  such  numbers  of  mankind."  Johnson. 
"Why,  sir,  you  cannot  call  that  pleasure  to  which 
all  are  averse,  and  which  none  begin  but  with  the 
hope  of  leaving  off;  a  thing  which  men  dislike  before 
they  have  tried  it,  and  when  they  have   tried  it." 

H  2 
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BosWELL.  "  But,  sir,  the  mind  must  be  employed, 
and  we  grow  weary  when  idle."  Johnson.  "  That 
is,  sir,  because  others  being  busy,  we  want  company ; 
but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there  would  be  no  growing 
weary ;  we  should  all  entertain  one  another.  Thiere 
is,  indeed,  this  in  trade : — ^it  gives  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  situation.  If  there  were 
no  trade,  many  who  are  poor  would  always  remain 
poor.  But  no  man  loves  labour  for  itself.'*  Boswell. 
**  Yes,  sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.  He  is  a  very 
laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  labour."  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  that  is  because  he  loves  respect  and  distinction. 
Could  he  have  them  without  labour,  he  would  like 
it  less."  BoswELL.  "  He  tells  me  he  likes  it  for 
itself.'^ — "  Why,  sir,  he  fancies  so,  because  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  abstract." 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs.  Williams 
made  it  with  sufficient  dexterity,  notwithstandi^^g 
her  blindness,  though  her  manner  of  satisfying  her- 
self that  the  cups  were  full  enough  appeared  to  me  a 
little  awkward ;  for  I  fancied  she  put  her  finger  dowa 
a  certain  way,  till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it\  In  my 
first  elation  at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending 
Dr.  Johnson  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which  was 
like  being  e  secretioribus  consiliisy  I  willingly  drank 
cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Heliconian  spring. 
But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  went  off,  I  grew  more 
fastidious;  and  besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was 
of  a  peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  this  evening.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  very  good  humour,  lively,  and  ready 
to  talk  upon  all  subjects.     Mr.  Fergusson,  the  self- 

>  I  have  since  had  reason  to  think  that  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  I  have  been  in^ 
formed  by  a  lady,  who  was  long  intimate  with  her,  and  likely  to  be  a  more  accurate 
observer  of  such  matters,  that  she  had  acquired  such  a  niceness  of  touch,  as  to 
know  by  the  feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  cup,  how  near  it  was  to  being  fuU.-^ 

BoSWELL. 
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taught  philosopher,  told  him  of  a  new  invented  ma- 
chine which  went  without  horses :  a  man  who  sat  in 
it  turned  a  handle,  which  worked  a  spring  that  drove 
it  forward.  "Then,  sir/'  said  Johnson,  "what  is 
gained  is,  the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will 
move  himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too/* 
Dominicetti^  being  mentioned,he  would  not  allow  him 
any  merit.  "  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  boasted 
system.  No,  sir ;  medicated  baths  can  be  no  better 
than  warm  water:  their  only  effect  can  be  that  of 
tepid  moisture."  One  of  the  company  took  the  other 
side,  maintaining  that  medicines  of  various  sorts,  and 
some  too  of  most  powerful  effect,  are  introduced  into 
the  human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the  pores ;  and, 
therefore,  when  warm  water  is  impregnated  with  salu- 
tiferous  substances,  it  may  produce  great  effects  as  a 
bath.  This  appeared  to  me  very  satisfactory.  John- 
son did  not  answer  it ;  but  talking  for  victory,  and 
determined  to  be  master  of  the  field,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  device  which  Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in 
the  witty  words  of  one  of  Gibber's  comedies :  "  There 
is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  when  his  pistol  misses 
fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  but-end  of  it.** 
He  turned  to  the  gentleman*,  "  Well,  sir,  go  to  Domi- 
nicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated ;  but  be  sure  that 
the  steam  be  directed  to  thy  head^  for  that  is  the 
peccant  part!^  This  produced  a  triumphant  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  motley  assembly  of  philosophers, 
printers,  and  dependents,  male  and  female. 

*  [Dominicetti  was  an  Italian  quack,  who  made  a  considerable  noise  about 
this  time,  by  the  use  of  medicated  baths.  He  seems  to  have  been  received  into 
fashionable  society,  for  we  ^d  that  he  and  his  wife  were  much  noticed  at  the 
celebrated  masquerade,  given  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  Opera-house,  on 
the  10th  Oct  1768.  Anru  Reg,  and  Gent.  Mug.—^n.^ 

«  [This  "gentleman"  was  probably  Mr.  Boswell  himself;  who,  though  he 
genc^ly  is  candid  enough,  has  occasionally  concealed  his  own  name,  and  par* 
tlcularly  where  there  was  no  one  else  present  likely  to  repeat  the  story.  This 
was  observed  by  the  common  friends  of  Johnson  and  Boswell  on  the  first  pub* 
lication  of  this  work. — Ed.] 
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I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came  into 
my  mind,  but  I  asked,  "  If,  sir,  you  were  shut  up  in 
a  castle,  and  a  new-bora  child  with  you,  what  would 
you  do  ?"    Johnson.  *^  Why,  sir,  I  should  not  much 
Ifke  my  company.*'     Bosweli.,   "But  would  you 
take  the  trouble  of  rearing  it  ?*'     He  seemed,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject : 
but  upcud  my  persievering  in  my  question,  replied, 
"  Why  yes,  sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have  all  con- 
veniences.    If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would  make  a  shed 
on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for  fresh  air.     I  should 
feed  it,  and  wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water  to 
please  it,  not  with   cold  water  to  give  it  pain.'* 
BoswELL.  "  But,  sir,  does  not  heat  relax  ?*'    John- 
son. "  Sir>  you  are  not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be 
very  hot.     I  would  not  coddle  the  child.     No,  sir, 
the  hardy  method  of  treating  children  does  no  good. 
I'll  take  you  five  ehildren  from  London,  who  shall 
cuff  five  Highland  children.      Sir,  a  man  bred  in 
London  will  carry  a  burthen,  or  run,  or  wrestle,  as 
well  as  a  man  brought  up  in  the  hardest  manner  in 
the  country.**     Boswell.  "  Good  living,  I  suppose, 
makes  the  Londoners  strong.**     Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  don*t  know  that  it  does.     Our  chairmen  from 
Ireland,  who  are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have  been 
brought  up  upon  potatoes.     Quantity  makes  up  for 
quality,"     Boswell.  "  Would  you  teach  this  child 
that  I  have  furnished  you  with,  any  thing  ?"    John- 
son. "No,I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach  it."  Boswell. 
^*  Would  not  you  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it?'* 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  I  should  not  have  a  pleasure  in 
teaching  it."     Boswell.  "  Have  you  not  a  pleasure 
in  teaching  men !     There  I  have  you.     You  have 
the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men,  that  I  should 
have   in   teaching  children."     Johnson.    "  Why, 
something  about  that." 
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B0SWE1.L.  "  Do  you  thinks  sir,  that  what  is  called 
natural  affection  i$  Ixnm  with  us  ?  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of  gratitude  for  kindness. 
No  child  has  it  for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not  seen.** 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  think  there  is  an  instinctiTv 
natural  affection  in  parents  towards  their  children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become  a  great 
empire,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population :— John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  I  see  no  prospect  of  their  propa- 
gating more.  They  can  have  no  more  children  than 
they  can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to  make  them  breed 
more  than  they  do.  It  is  not  from  reason  and  pru- 
dence that  people  marry,  but  from  inclination.  A 
man  is  poor ;  he  thinks,  *  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so 
I  '11  e'en  take  Peggy.'  "  Boswell.  "  But  have  not 
nations  been  more  populous  at  ode  period  than  an- 
other ?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  has  been 
owing  to  the  people  being  less  thinned  at  one  period 
than  another,  whether  by  emigrations,  war,  or  pesti- 
lence, not  by  their  being  more  or  less  prolifick.  Births 
at  all  times  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  same 
number  of  people."  Boswell.  "But,  to  consider 
the  state  of  our  own  country :  does  not  throwing  a 
number  of  farms  into  one  hand  hurt  population  ?'• 
Johnson.  "Why  no,  sir;  the  same  quantity  of  food 
being  produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the  same  number 
of  mouths,  though  the  people  may  be  disposed  of  in 
different  ways.  We  see,  if  corn  be  dear,  and  butchers' 
meat  cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  corn,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  then  butchers'  meat  becomes  dear ;  so  that  an 
equality  is  always  preserved.  No,  sir,  let  fanciful 
men  do  as  they  will,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
disturb  the  system  of  life."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  is 
it  not  a  very  bad  thing  for  landlords  to  oppress  their 
tenants,  by  raising  their  rents  ?"    Johnson.  "  Very 
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bad.  But,  sir,  it  never  can  have  any  general  in- 
fluence: it  may  distress  some  individuals.  For, 
consider  this :  landlords  cannot  do  without  tenants. 
Now  tenants  will  not  give  more  for  land,  than  land 
is  worth.  If  they  can  make  more  of  their  money  by 
keeping  a  shop,  or  any  other  way,  they  '11  do  it,  and 
so  oblige  landlords  to  let  land  come  back  to  a  reason- 
able rent,  in  order  that  they  may  get  tenants.  Land, 
in  England,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  A  tenant 
who  pays  his  landlord  his  rent,  thinks  himself  no 
more  obliged  to  him  than  you  think  yourself  obliged 
to  a  man  in  whose  shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  goods. 
He  knows  the  landlord  does  not  let  him  have  his 
land  for  less  than  he  can  get  from  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his  goods.  No  shop- 
keeper sells  a  yard  of  riband  for  sixpence  when  seven- 
pence  is  the  current  price."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
is  it  not  better  that  tenants  should  be  dependent  on 
landlords?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  as  there  are 
many  more  tenants  than  landlords,  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  we  should  wish  not.  But  if  you  please 
you  may  let  your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value, 
part  in  money  and  part  in  homage.  I  should  agree 
with  you  in  that."  Boswell.  "  So,  sir,  you  laugh 
at  schemes  of  political  improvements."  Johnson. 
"Why,  sir,  most  schemes  of  political  improvement  are 
very  laughable  things." 

He  observed,  "  Providence  has  wisely  ordered  that 
the  more  numerous  men  are,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  them  to  agree  in  any  thing,  and  so  they  are  go- 
verned. There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  poor  should 
reason,  *  We  '11  be  the  poor  no  longer,  we  '11  make  the 
rich  take  their  turn,'  they  could  easily  do  it,  were  it 
not  that  they  can't  agree.  So  the  common  soldiers, 
though  so  much  more  numerous  than  their  officers, 
are  governed  by  them  for  the  same  reason." 
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He  said,  **  Mankind  have  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  habitations  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
You  see  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  do  not  with  one 
consent  quit  it,  and  go  to  some  part  of  America, 
where  there  is  a  mild  climate,  and  where  they  may 
have  the  same  produce  from  land,  with  the  tenth 
part  of  the  labour.  No,  sir ;  their  affection  for  their 
old  dwellings,  and  the  terrour  of  a  general  change, 
keep  them  at  home.  Thus,  we  see  many  of  the 
finest  spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  and  many 
rugged  spots  well  inhabited." 

"The  London  Chronicle,"  which  was  the  only 
newspaper  he  constantly  took  in,  being  brought,  the 
office  of  reading  it  aloud  was  assigned  to  me.  I  was 
diverted  by  his  impatience.  He  made  me  pass  over 
so  many  parts  of  it,  that  my  task  was  very  easy.  He 
would  not  suffer  one  of  the  petitions  to  the  king 
about  the  Middlesex  election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant  while  1 
remained  in  London,  and  being  much  pleased  with 
him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  his  being  a  Roman 
Catholick  should  prevent  my  taking  him  with  me  to 
Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Why  no,  sir.  If  he  has  no 
objection,  you  can  have  none."  Boswell.  "So, 
sir,  you  are  no  great  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholick 
religion."  Johnson.  "  No  more,  sir,  than  to  the 
Presbyterian  religion."  Boswell.  "  You  are 
joking."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  I  really  think  so. 
Nay,  sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  popish  \"  Bos- 
well. "  How  so,  sir  ? '  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
the  Presbyterians  have  no  church,  no  apostolical 
ordination."  Boswell.  *^  And  do  you  think  that 
absolutely  essential,  sir?'  Johnson.  "Why,  sir, 
as  it  was  ah  apostolical  institution,  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  without  it.     And,  sir,  the  Presby- 

>  [See  unic^  vol.  i.  p.  214~Ed.] 
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terians  have  no  publick  worship :  they  have  no  form  of 
prayer  in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join.  They 
go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether  they 
willjoin  with  him/*  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  their  doc- 
trine is  the  same  with  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
Their  confession  of  faith,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
contain  the  same  points,  even  the  doctrine  erf  predes** 
tination/'  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir ;  predestina- 
tion was  a  part  of  the  clamour  of  the  times,  so  it  is 
mentioned  in  our  articles,  but  with  as  little  positive- 
ness  as  could  be."  Boswell.  "  Is  it  necessary,  sir^ 
to  believe  all  the  thirty-nine  articles?"  Johnson. 
''  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
agitated.  Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  believed ;  others  have  considered  them 
to  be  only  articles  of  peace  ^,  that  is  to  say,  you  are 
not  to  preach  against  them."  Boswell.  "  It  appears 
to  me,  sir,  that  predestination,  or  what  is  equivalent 
to  it,  cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  hold  an  universal  pre- 
science in  the  Deity."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  does 
not  God  every  day  see  things  going  on  without  pre- 
venting them?"  Boswell.  "True,  sir,  but  if  a 
thing  be  certainly  foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed,  and 
cannot  happen  otherwise ;  and  if  we  apply  this  con- 
sideration to  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  free-will, 
nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of  any  avail."  He 
mentioned  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Bramhall  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  and  bid  me  read  South's 
Sermons  on  Prayer ;  but  avoided  the  question  which 

1  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  (aflerwards  Bishop  of  Ely),  thus  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject,  in  a  letter  to  the  learned  Dr.  John  JVlapletoft,  dated  Feb.  8, 1682 
— 3 :  ^*  I  always  took  the  articles  to  be  only  articles  of  communion  ;  and  so 
Bishop  Bramhall  expressly  maintains  against  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon ;  and  I 
remember  well,  that  Bishop  Sanderson,  when  the  king  was  first  restored,  re- 
ceived  the  subscription  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  which  he  declared  was  not 
to  them  as  articles  of  faith^  but  peace,  I  think  you  need  make  no  scrapie  of 
the  matter,  because  aU  that  I  know  so  understand  the  meaning  of  subscription, 
and  upon  other  terms  would  not  subscribe." — The  above  was  printed  some  years 
ago  in  the  ^^  European  Magazine,*'  from  the  original,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Mapletoft,  surgeon  at  Chertscy,  grandson  to  Dr.  John  Mapletoft. — Malone. 
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has  excruciated  philosophers  and  divines,  beyond  any 
other.  I  did  not  press  it  further,  when  I  perceived 
that  he  was  displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any  abridg- 
ment of  an  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the  Divinity, 
however  irreconcileable  in  its  full  extent  with  the 
grand  system  of  moral  government-  His  supposed 
orthodoxy  here  cramped  the  vigorous  powers  of  his 
understanding.  He  was  confined  by  a  chain*  which 
early  imagination  and  long  habit  made  him  think 
massy  and  strong,  but  which,  had  he  ventured  to  try, 
he  could  at  once  have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded : — "  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  Pur- 
gatory, as  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholicks?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  very  harmless  doctrine. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  ever- 
lasting'punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being 
admitted  into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits ;  and 
therefore  that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of  a 
middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  certain 
degrees  of  suffering.  You  see,  sir,  there  is  northing 
unreasonable  in  this."  Boswell.  "  But  then,  sir, 
their  masses  for  the  dead?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
if  it  be  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them^  as  for  our 
brethren  of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life.** 
Boswell.  "  The  idolatry  of  the  mass?**  John- 
son. "  Sir,  there  is  no  idolatry  in  the  mass.  They 
believe  God  to  be  there,  and  they  adore  him.**  Bos- 
well. "  The  worship  of  saints  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
they  do  not  worship  saints ;  they  invoke  them ;  they 
only  ask  their  prayers.  I  am  talking  all  this  time  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  I  grant  you 
that  in  practice,  purgatory  is  made  a  lucrative  im- 
position, and  that  the  people  do  become  idolatrous 
as  they  tecommend  themselves  to  the  tutelary  pro- 
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tectibn  of  particular  saints  \  I  think  their  giving 
the  sacrament  only  in  one  kind  is  criminal,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  institution  of  Christ,  and 
I  wonder  how  the  council  of  Trent  admitted  it/' 
Bqswell.  "Confession?"  Johnson.  "Why,  I 
don't  know  but  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  scripture 
says  ^Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,'  and  the 
priests  confess  as  well  as  the  laity.  Then  it  must  be 
considered  that  their  absolution  is  only  upon  repent- 
ance, and  often  upon  penance  also.  You  think  your 
sins  may  be  forgiven  without  penance,  upon  repent- 
ance alone." 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  common  ob- 
jections against  the  Roman  Catholick  church,  that  I 
might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them.  What  he 
said  is  here  accurately  recorded.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  if  one  had  taken  the  other  side,  he 
might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must  however  mention,  that  he  had  a  respect  for 
"  the  old  religioriy'  as  the  mild  Melancthon  called 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholick  church,  even  while  he 
was  exerting  himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  par- 
ticulars. Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  he  heard 
Johnson  say,  "  A  man  who  is  converted  from  protest- 
antism to  popery  may  be  sincere,  he  parts  with  no- 
thing :  he  is  only  superadding  to  what  he  already  had. 
But  a  convert  from  popery  to  protestantism  gives  up 
so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  any  thing 
that  he  retains ;  there  is  so  much  laceration  of  mind 
in  such  a  conversion,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere 
and  lasting  *."     The  truth  of  this  reflection  may  be 

*  [The  editor  has  now  before  him  a  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-book,  printed 
at  Ghent  so  late  as  1823,  in  which  there  is  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  addressing  her 
as  "  Ma  divine  Princestey^  and  another  to  St.  Joseph,  as  "  Mon  aimahle 
patron^ — Ei).] 

^  [The  Bishop  of  Ferns  expresses  his  surprise  that  Johnson  should  have  for. 
gotten  liatimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  all  those  of  all  tuitions  who  have  renoimced 
popery. — Ed.] 
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confirmed  by  many  and  eihinent  instances,  some  of 
which  will  occur  to  most  of  my  readers  \ 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the  subject  of 
death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the  fear  of 
it  might  be  got  over.  I  told  him  that  David  Hume 
said  to  me,  he  was  no  more  uneasy  to  think  he  should 
not  be  after  this  life,  than  that  he  had  not  been  before 
he  began  to  exist.  Johnson^  "  Sir,  if  he  really 
thinks  so,  his  perceptions  are  disturbed;  he  is  mad: 
if  he  does  not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you  he 
holds  his  finger  in  the  flame,  of  a  candle,  without 
feeling  pain;  would  you  believe  him?  When  he 
dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has."  Bosw£LL. 
"Poote,  sir,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die."  Johnson.  "  It  is  not  true,  sir. 
Hold  a  pistol  to  Footers  breast,  or  to  Hume's  breast^ 
and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you'll  see  how  they 
behave.*'  Boswell.  "  But  may  we  not  fortify  our 
minds  for  the  approach  of  death  ?"  Here  I  am  sen* 
sible  I  was  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  before  his  view 
what  he  ever  looked  upon  with  horrour ;  for  although 
when  in  a  celestial  frame  of  mind  in  his  "  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  he  has  supposed  death  to  be  "  kind 
nature's  signal  for  retreat,"  from  this  state  of  being 
to  **  a  happier  seat,"  his  thoughts  upon  this  awful 
change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal  apprehensions. 
His  mind  resembled  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the  Coll- 
saeum  at  Rome.  In  the  centre  stood  his  judgment, 
which,  like  a  mighty  gladiator,  combated  those  ap- 
prehensions that,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Arena^ 
were  all  around  in  cells,  ready  to  be  let  out  upon 

>  [The  editor  does  not  understand  this  allusion.  He  is  not  aware  of  <'  many 
and  eminent  instances**  of  persons  converted  from  popery  to  protestantism  re- 
lapsing either  into  superstition  or  infidelity.  He  suspects  that  Mr.  Boswell, 
who  often  alludes  .to  Mr.  Gibbon's  vacillation,  really  meant  him  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  the  text — namely,  that  some 
converts  from  protestantism  to  popery  had  ended  infidsls — was  what  he  intended 
to  maintain. — Ed.] 
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'  him.  After  a  conflict,  he  drives  them  back  into  their 
dens;  but  not  killing  them,  they  were  still  assailing 
him.  To  my  question,  whether  we  might  not  fortify 
our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered,  in 
a  passion,  ^^  No,  sir,  let  it  alone.  It  matters  not  how 
a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  The  act  of  dying  is 
not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time."  He  added, 
with  an  earnest  look,  *^  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so, 
and  submits.     It  will  do  him  no  good  to  whine.*' 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation.  He 
was  so  provoked,  that  he  said,  ^*  Give  us  no  more  of 
this ;"  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  \ 
that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  that  alarmed  and 
distressed  me^;  showed  an  impatience  that  I  should 
leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going  away,  called  to  me 
sternly,  "Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow." 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All  the  harsh 
observations  which  I  had  ever  heard  made  upon  his 
character  crowded  into  my  mind ;  and  I  seemed  to 
myself  like  the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth  a  great  many  times  with  perfect  safety, 
but  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morning  [27th  October],  I  sent  him  a  note, 
stating  that  I  might  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  it 
was  not  intentionally ;  he  was  therefore,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  too  severe  upon  me.  That  notwith- 
standing our  agreement  not  to  meet  that  day,  I 
would  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city,  and  stay 
five  minutes  by  my  watch.  "  You  are,''  said  I,  "  in 
my  mind,  since  last  night,  surrounded  with  cloud  and 
storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  go 
about  my  affairs  in  serenity  and  cheerfulness." 

>  [This  was  a  touch  of  **  that  sad  humour  which  his  father  gave  him."  See 
ante,  p.  3. — Ed-I 

«  [Yet  Mr.  Boswell  could  contradict  Sir  John  Hawkinses  assertion,  "  that 
Johnson*s  mind  could  not  contemplate  mortality  with  firmness.'*  See  ante, 
vol.  i.  p.  325.— Ed.] 
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Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that  he  was 
not  alone,  which  would  have  made  our  meeting  more 
awkward.  There  were  with  him  Mr.  Steevens^  and 
Mr.  Tyers  %  both  of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first 
time.  My  note  had,  on  his  own  reflection,  softened 
him,  for  he  received  me  very  complacently ;  so  that 
I  unexpectedly  found  myself  at  ease^  and  joined  in 
the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  criticks  had  done  too  much  honour  to 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  by  writing  so  much  against 
him.  That  in  his  '^  Creation"  he  had  been  helped  by 
various  wits,  a  line  by  Phillips,  and  a  line  by  Tickell ; 
so  that  by  their  aid,  and  that  of  others,  the  poem  had 
been  made  out  ^. 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines,  which  have 
been  ridiculed  as  absolute  nonsense : 

**  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsure  won4.*' 


>  [George  Steevens^  who,  in  the  next  year,  became  associated  with  Johnson 
in  the  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  goes  by  their  joint  names.  Mr.  Steevens 
was  bom  in  1736,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  1800.  A  cynical  disposition  ren- 
dered  him  unpopular  with  his  acquaintance,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice- 
In  the  course  of  this  work Ed.] 

«  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  300 — Ev*] 

3  Johnson  himself  has  vindicated  Blackmore  upon  this  very  point.  See  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets^  voL  iii.  p.  75»  8vo.  1791. — ^J.  Boswill. 

4  An  acute  correspondent  of  the  European  Magazine,  April,  1792,  has  com- 
pletely  exposed  a  mistake,  which  has  been  unaccountably  frequent  in  ascribing 
these  lines  to  Blackmore,  no.twithstanding  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  that  very 
popular  work,  The  Spectator,  mentions  them  as  written  by  the  authour  of 
The  Bfithh  Princes,  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard.  The  correspondent,  above 
mentioned,  shows  this  mistake  to  be  so  inveterate,  that  not  only  /  defended  the 
lines  as  B]ackmore*s,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  contradiction 
or  doubt  of  theur  authenticity,  but  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whittaker  has  as- 
serted in  print,  that  he  understands  they  were  suppressed  in  the  late  edition  or 
editions  of  Blackmore.  <'  After  all,"  says  this  intelligent  writer,  <^  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  particular  observation,  that  these  lines,  so  often  quoted,  do  not  exist, 
either  in  Blackmore  or  Howard.**  In  The  British  Princes,  8vo.  1669,  now 
before  me  (p.  96),  they  stand  thus  i 

"A  vest  as  admired  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  this  Island's  foes  his  grandsire  won, 
Whose  artful  colour  passM  the  Tyrian  dye. 
Obliged  to  triumph  in  this  legacy." 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order  to  make  Howard  still  more 
ridiculous  than  he  reaUy  was,  lias  formed  the  couplet  as  it  now  circulates. — 

BOSWELL. 
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I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit.  A  Pict  being 
painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle,  and  a  vest  is  made  of 
his  skin,  it  is  a  painted  vest  won  from  him,  though 
he  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain  pretty  vo- 
luminous authour  \  saying,  "  He  used  to  write  anony- 
mous books,  and  then  other  books  commending  those 
books,  in  which  there  was  something  of  rascality." 

I  whispered  him,  "  Well,  sir,  you  are  now  in  good 
humour.'*  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir."  I  was  going  to 
leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  staircase.  He 
stopped  me,  and  smiling,  said,  "  Get  you  gone  in  ;*' 
a  curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to  stay,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did  for  some  time  longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  reconciliation, 
which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought  to  have  detailed  too 
minutely,  must  be  esteemed  as  one  of  many  proofs 
which  his  friends  had,  that  though  he  might  be 
charged  with  bad  humour  at  times,  he  was  always  a 
good-natured  man;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  a  nice  and  delicate  observer  of  manners, 
particularly  remark,  that  when  upon  any  occasion 
Johnson  had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  company, 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  reconciliation,  by 
drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his  discourse  to  him ; 
but  if  he  found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sul- 
lenly neglected,  he  was  quite  indifferent,  and  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  done  all  that  he  ought  to 
do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the  wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham,  begging  that 


»  [There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  Dr.  Hill,  who,  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
observes  to  me,,  used  to  play  such  tricks,  not  only  anonymously,  but  under  false 
names,  such  as  Dr.  Crine,  Dr,  Uvedale,  and  many  others.  But  it  has  beea 
also  surmised,  that  Smollett  is  meant;  and  as  Boswell  had  certainly  no  tender, 
ness  for  HilVs  character,  (see  ante^  p.  38),  the  suppression  of  the  name  seems  to 
favour  this  latter  opinion. — Ed.] 
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h^  Would  meet  me  in  town  on  the  9th ;  but  if  this 
should  be  very  inconvenient  to  him,  I  would  go 
thither.     His  answer  was  as  follows : 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'<9th  November,  1769. 
"  DsAB  8IB, — Upon  balancing  the  inconveniences  of  both 
parties^  I  find  it  will  less  incommode  you  to  spend  your  night 
here^  than  me  to  come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  am  or* 
dered  by  the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite  you  hither.  Whether 
you  can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  of  writing  to 
you  again  before  your  marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you  now,  that 
with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happiness.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant,  ^'  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late  on  the 
ninth,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  of  November.  "  Now,*'  said  he, "  that  you  are 
going  to  marry,  do  not  expect  more  from  life  than  life 
will  afford.  You  may  often  find  yourself  out  of 
humour,  and  you  may  often  think  your  wife  not 
Studious  enough  to  please  you ;  and  yet  you  may  have 
reason  to  consider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very 
happily  married.'* 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  observed,  "  Our 
marriage  service  is  too  refined.  It  is  calculated  only 
for  the  best  kind  of  marriages :  whereas,  we  should 
have  a  form  for  matches  of  convenience,  of  which 
there  are  many  \"  He  agreed  with  me  that  there 
was  no  absolute  necessity  for  having  the  marriage 
ceremony  performed  by  a  regular  clergyman,  for  this 
was  not  commanded  in  scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a  little  epi- 

«  [It  may  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Boswell,  in  transcribii.g  for  the  press,  at  the 
interval  of  twenty-five  years,  his  original  note,  may  have  misrepresented  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion.  There  are,  no  doubt,  marriages  of  convenience,  but  such 
often  turn  out  to  be  very  happy  marriages.  Moreover,  one  would  ask,  how  is 
the  marriage  ceremony  too  refined  ?  and,  again,  if  there  were  two  services,  who 
would  ever  consent  to  be  married  by  that  which  implied  some  degree  of  dfgrada. 
tion,  or  at  least  of  inferiority  ?  and  finally,  how  is  one  to  guess,  beforehand,  how 
a  marriage  is  to  turn  out  ?  — £d.] 

VOL.  II.  I 
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grammatick  song  of  mine,  on  matrimony,  which  Mr. 
Garrick  had  a  few  days  before  procured  to  be  set  to 
music  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A  MATRIMOlflAL  THOUGHT. 

« In  the  blithe  days  of  honey-moon, 
WHh  Kate's  aUuveniaiits  smitten, 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loTed  her  soon. 
And  called  her  dearest  kitten. 

But  now  my  kitten  *s  grown  a  cat, 

And  cross  like  other  wives : 
O !  by  my  sonl,  my  honest  Mat, 

I  fear  she  has  nine  lives  ^*' 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  "  It  is  very  well,  sir ; 
but  you  should  not  swear."  Upon  which  I  altered 
"  O !  by  my  soul,"  to  "  alas,  alas !" 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  London, 
and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise  which  was  to  carry 
me  on  my  road  to  Scotland.  And  sure  I  am,  that 
however  inconsiderable  many  of  the  particulars  re- 
corded at  this  time  may  appear  to  some,  they  will  be 
esteemed  by  the  best  part  of  my  readers  as  genuine 
traits  of  his  character,  contributing  together  to  give  a 
full,  fair,  and  distinct  view  of  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  False  Alarm,*'  intended  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  ministry  and  their  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  having  virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axiom^ 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament  was 
equivalent  to  exclusion,  and  thus  having  declare^ 
Colonel  Lutterel  to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  notw:ithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great 
majority  of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as 
a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm  for 
the  constitution  extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom. 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  used  (as  did  also  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander)  to  sing,  in 
convivial  society,'  songs  of  his  own  composition.  See  Nkh,  Anecd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  665.— Ed.] 
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To  prove  this  alarm  to  he  false  was  the  purpose  of 
Johnson's  pamphlet ;  but  even  his  vast  powers  are 
inadequate  to  cope  with  constitutional  truth  and 
reason,  and  his  argument  failed  of  effect ;  and  the 
house  of  commons  have  since  expunged  the  offensive 
resolution  from  their  Journals.  That  the  house  of 
commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  repeatedly, 
and  as  often  as  he  should  be  rechosen,  was  not  denied; 
but  incapacitation  cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the 
whole  legislature.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  government  in  general,  and  an 
aversion  to  popular  clamour,  could  blind  and  contract 
such  an  understanding  as  Johnson's,  in  this  particular 
ease ;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent  vivacity 
which  this  pamphlet  displayed,  made  it  be  read  with 
great  avidity  at  the  time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read 
with  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  its  composition.  That 
it  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  narcotick  indifference,  as 
to  publick  concerns,  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  broke  out  sometimes  into  an  extreme 
coarseness  of  contemptuous  abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  when  the 
storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he  takes  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  grateful  compliment  to  the  king,  who 
had  rewarded  his  merit: — "These  low-bom  railers 
have  endeavoured,  surely  without  effect,  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  only  king  who 
for  almost  a  century  has  much  appeared  to  desire,  or 
much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them."  And  "  Every 
honest  man  must  lament,  that  the  faction  has  been 
regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who 
being  long  accustomed  to  signalise  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consider,  that  they 
have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  his 
people." 

I  2 
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PioMi,  [This  his  first  and  favourite  pamphlet  was  written 
^'  at  Mr.  Thrale's  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday- 
night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  night ;  and 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  read  it  to  Mr.  Thrale  when 
he  came  very  late  home  from  the  house  of  commons.} 
To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  discovered 
to  be  Johnson^s^  several  answers  came  out,  in  which 
care  was  taken  to  remind  the  publick  of  his  former 
attacks  upon  government,  and  of  his  now  being  a  pen- 
sioner, without  allowing  for  the  honourable  terms  upon 
which  Johnson's  pension  was  granted  and  accepted, 
or  the  change  of  system  which  the  British  court  had 
undergone  upon  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty. 
He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the  highest  strain  of 
panegyrick,  in  a  poem  called  "  The  Remonstrance,'' 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stockdale^  to  whom  he  was,  upon 
many  occasions,  a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by  him 
describes  so  well  his  own  state,  and  that  of  numbers 
to  whom  self-examination  is  habitual,  that  I  cannot 
omit  it : — 

Prayers  "  June  1,  1770.  Every  man  naturally  persuades  himself 
&  Med.  ^qx,  he  can  keep  his  resolutions^  nor  is  he  convinced  of  his 
imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and  frequency  of  experiment. 
This  opinion  of  our  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we 
always  despise  him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled  purpose 
to  be  overpowered  by  an  occasional  desire.  They,  therefore, 
whom  frequent  failures  have  made  desperate,  cease  to  form  re- 
solutions ;  and  they  who  are  become  cunning,  do  not  tell  them. 
Those  who  do  not  make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  effect 
little  is  perceived :  for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a  course  of 
life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained  from  deviation 
by  some  external  power.  He  who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom 
lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules.  I  never  yet  saw 
a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that  of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a 

»  [The  Reverend  Perdval  Stockdale,  whose  strange  and  rambling  autobio- 
graphy  was  published  in  1808 ;  he  was  the  author  of  several  bad  poems,  and 
he  died  m  1811,  at  the  age  of  75«  He  was  Johnson^s  neighbour  for  some  years, 
both  in  Johnson's-court  and  Bolt-court. — Er.] 
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Tegular  man^  except  Mr. *,  whose  exactness  I  know 

only  by  his  own  report^  and  Psalmanazer^  whose  life  was,  I 
think,  uniform." 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  foUowiDg  letters : 

**  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  FARMER,  CAMBRIDGE. 

<'  JohDS(m*s-oourt,  Fleet-stieet,  21sf  Maivh,  177a 

"  Sib, — As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to  himself  any  pos- 
session that  may  be  useful  to  the  publick,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  unreasonably  intrusive,  if  I  have  recourse  to  you  for 
such  information  as  you  are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any  other 
man. 

*'  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have  already  placed 
above  the  need  of  any  more  support,  Mr.  Steevens,  a  very  in- 
genious gentleman,  lately  of  King's  College,  has  collected  an 
account  of  all  the  translations  which  Shakspeare  might  have 
seen  and  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogue  to  be  perfect,  and 
therefore  entreats  that  you  will  favour  him  by  the  insertion  of 
such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of  your  inquiries  has  enabled  you 
to  make.  To  this  request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own 
solicitation. 

"  We  have  no  immediate  use  for  this  catalogue,  and  therefore 
do  not  desire  that  it  should  interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  im- 
portant employments.  But  it  will  be  kind  to  let  us  know  that 
you  receive  it.     I  am,  sir,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

[«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Pearson 

"  Ist  May,  1770.      MS& 

^^  Dearbst  madam, — Among  other  causes  that  have  hindered 
me  from  answering  your  last  kind  letter,  is  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful rheumatism,  that  has  afiSicted  me  for  many  weeks,  and  still 
continues  to  molest  me.  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  will  long 
keep  your  health  and  your  cheerfulness. 

'^  One  reason  why  I  delayed  to  write  was,  my  uncertainty 
how  to  answer  your  letter.  I  like  the  thought  of  giving  away 
the  money  very  well ;  but  when  I  consider  that  Tom  Johnson 
is  my  nearest  relation,  and  that  he  is  now  old  and  in  great  want; 
that  he  was  my  playfellow  in  childhood,  and  has  never  done 
any  thing  to  ofiend  me ;  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not 
rather  give  it  him  than  any  other. 

'^  Of  this,  my  dear,  I  would  have  your  opinion.  I  would 
willingly  please  you,  and  I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  best 
with  what  you  think  right. 

I  [The  name  in  the  original  manuscript  is,  as  Dr.  Hall  Informs  me,  Campbell^ 
perhaps  Dr.  John  Campbell,  whom,  on  another  occasion,  {afde^  vol.  i.  p.  431), 
Johnaon  calls  a  ''good  and  a  pious  man  ;**  but  see^oj^,  1 1th  April,  1773. — £o.] 
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*^  Tell  me  your  mind^  and  do  not  lettm  of  me  to  n^lec^ 
writing  j  for  it  is  a  very  sorry  trick,  though  it  be  mine. 

"  Your  brother  is  well,  I  saw  him  to-day ;  and  thought  it 
long  since  I  saw  him  before  :  it  seems  he  has  called  often  and 
could  not  find  me.  I  am,  my  dear,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson."] 

Pearson  [^'  LondoD,  29tli  May,  1770. 

MSS.  (t  i^y  DBABKST  DE AR^^  I  am  vcry  soiry  that  your  eyes  are 

bad ;  take  great  care  of  them,  especially  by  caadlelight  Mine 
ccmtinue  pretty  good,  but  they  are  sometimes  a  little  dim.  My 
rheumatism  grows  gradually  better. 

^'  I  have  considered  your  letter,  and  am  willing  that  the 
whole  money  should  go  where  you,  my  dear,  originally  in- 
tended. I  hope  to  help  Tom  some  other  way.  So  that  matter 
is  over. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  has  invited  me  to  pass  some  time  with  him  at 
Ashbourne ;  if  I  come,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  take  you 
and  Lichfield  in  my  way.  When  I  am  nearer  ccmiing,  I  will  send 
you  word. 

"  Of  Mr.  Porter  I  have  seen  very  little,  but  I  know  not  that 
it  is  his  fault,  for  he  says  that  he  often  calls,  and  never  finds 
me ;  I  am  sorry  fbr  it,  for  I  love  him. 

"  Mr.  Mathias  has  lately  had  a  great  deal  of  money  1^  him^ 
of  which  you  have  probably  heard  already.  I  am,  my  dearest, 
your  most  affectionate  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.] 

«  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 

«  London,  23d  June,  1770. 
"  Dear  sir, — The  readiness  with  which  you  were  pleased 
to  promise  me  some  notes  on  Shakspeare,  was  a  new  instance 
of  your  friendship.  I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am  desired  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps  me  in  this  edition,  to  let  you  know, 
that  we  shall  print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall  therefore  want 
first  the  notes  which  belong  to  them.  We  think  not  to  incom- 
mode the  i'eaders  with  a  supplement ;  and  therefore,  what  we 
cannot  put  into  its  proper  place,  will  do  us  no  good.  We  shall 
not  begin  to  print  before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so 
soOn.     I  am,  &c.  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

Letters,  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

^°^^-  "  Lichfield,  7th  July,  1770. 

^*  "  I  thought  I  should  have  heard  something  to-day  about 

Streatham ;  but  there  is  no  letter ;  and  I  need  some  consola- 
tion, for  rheumatism  is  come  again,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  formerly.     I  reckon  to  go  next  week  to  Ashbourne,  and 
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will  try  to  faring  you  the  dimeiiBioiis  of  the  great  bulL    The  ^^^^ 
skies  and  the  ground  are  all  so  wet,  that  I  have  been  very  little  p^  ^^ 
abroad  ;  and  Mrs.  Aston  is  from  home,  so  that  I  have  no  motive 
to  walk.     When  she  is  at  home,  she  lives  on  the  top  of  Stow- 
hill;  and  I  commonly  dimb  up  to  see  her  once  a  day.     There 
is  nothing  there  now  but  the  empty  nest 

'^To  write  to  you  about  Lichfield  is  of  no  use,  for  you  never 
saw  Stow*pool,  nor  Borowcop-hill.  I  believe  you  may  find 
Borow  or  Boroughcop-hill  in  my  Dicti<»iary,  under  cop  or  cob. 
Nobody  here  knows  what  the  name  impcMrts." 

'«Lidifield,  1 1th  July,  1770. 
^^  Mr.  Greenes  the  apothecary,  has  found  a  book  which  tells 
who  paid  levies  in  our  parish,  and  how  much  they  paid  above 
an  hundred  ye^'s  ago.  Do  you  not  think  we  study  this  book 
hard  ?  Nothing  is  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many 
families  that  paid  the  parish  rates  are  now  extinct,  like  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus.  What  is  nearest  us 
touches  us  most.  The  passions  rise  higher  at  domestick  than  at 
imperial  tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unafiected  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  Sadler-street;  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn  a  little  when 
old  names  vanish  away,  and  new  come  into  thdr  place." 

<<  Aihboorna^  20tli  July,  1770.      p.  31. 

'^  I  came  hither  on  Wednesday,  having  staid  one  night  at  a 
lodge  in  the  forest  of  Nedewood.  Dr.  Taylor's  is  a  very  plea- 
sant house,  with  a  lawn  and  a  lake,  and  twenty  deer  and  five 
fawns  upon  the  lawn.  Whether  I  shall  by  any  light  see  Mat- 
lock I  do  not  yet  know. 

•  •  •  .  .  • 

'^  That  Baretti's  book  would  please  you  all  I  made  no  doubt,  p.  32. 
I  know  not  whether  the  world  has  ever  seen  such  Travels  be- 
fore. Those  whose  lot  it  is  to  ramble  can  seldom  write,  and 
those  who  know  how  to  write  very  seldom  ramble.  If  Sidney 
had  gone,  as  he  desired,  the  great  voyage  with  Drake,  there 
would  probably  have  been  such  a  narrative  as  would  have 
equally  satisfied  the  poet  and  the  philosopher." 

'<  Ashbourne,  23d  July,  1770.      P-  33> 
"  I  have  seen  the  great  bull^ ;  and  very  great  he  is.     I  have 
seen  likewise  his  heir  apparent,  who  promises  to  inherit  all  the 
bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  sire.     I  have  seen  the  man  who 


«  {See  pott,  23d  March,  1776 — ^Ed.] 

nr       


[Dr.  Taybr  had  a  remarkable  fine  breed  of  cattle ;  and  one  bull,  hi  par- 
ticttjat,  was  of  celebrated  beauty  and  sue.— Ed.] 
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Letten,  offered  an  hundred  guineas  for  the  young  bull,  while  he  was 
P?  aa     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  **"  *  ^^'    Matlock,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not 

see^  but  I  purpose  to  see  Dovedale  ;  and,  after  all  this  seeing, 

I  hope  to  see  you.**] 

"to  THE  REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

«2l8tSept.  1770. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  revising  my  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and 
remember  that  I  formerly  misrepresented  your  opinion  of  Lear. 
Be  pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  you  would  have  it,  and 
send  it.  If  you  have  any  remarks  of  your  own  upon  that  or 
any  other  play,  I  shall  gladly  receive  them. 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton.  I  sometimes  think 
of  wandering  for  a  few  days  to  Winchester,  but  am  apt  to  delay. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,         '*  Sam.  Johnson/* 

"TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BARBER,  AT  MRS.  CLAPPS,  BISHOP- 
STORTFORD,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

<' London,  25th  Sqit.  1770. 
"  Dear  Francis, — I  am  at  last  sat  down  to  write  to  you, 
and  should  very  much  blame  myself  for  having  neglected  you 
so  long,  if  I  did  not  impute  that  and  many  other  failings  to 
want  of  health.  I  hope  not  to  be  so  long  silent  again.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  you  can  really  perform 
the  exercises  which  you  are  set ;  and  t  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does  not 
suffer  you  to  impose  on  him,  or  on  yourself. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  to  Mrs.  Clapp, 
and  Mr.  Smith. 

'^Let  me  know  what  English  books  you  read  for  your  enter- 
tainment.    You  can  never  be  wise  unless  you  love  reading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or  forsake  you ;  for  i^ 
when  I  examine  you,  I  find  that  you  have  not  lost  your  time, 
you  shall  want  no  encouragement  from  yours 'Sffectionately, 

'^  Sam,  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

«  7th  December,  1770. 
*'  Dear  Francis, — I  hope  you  mind  your  business.  .  I  de- 
sign you  shall  stay  with  Mrs.  Clapp  these  holidays.  If  you  are 
invited  out  you  may  go,,  if  Mr.  Ellis  gives  leave.  I  have  <n*- 
dered  you  some  clothes,  which  you  will  receive,  I  believe,  next 
week.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  &c. — I  am  your  affectionate     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation  of  all 
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correspondence  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  me,  with- 
out any  coldness  on  either  side,  but  merely  from 
procrastination,  continued  from  day  to  day ;  and  as 
I  was  not  in  London,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  en* 
joying  his  company  and  riecording  his  conversation  \ 
In  1771  he  published  another  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respect- 
ing Falkland's  Islands,"  in  which,  upon  materials 
furnished  to  him  by  ministry,  and  upon  general 
topicks  expanded  in  his  rich  style,  he  successfully 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  nation  that  it  was  wise 
and  laudable  to  suffer  the  question  of  right  to  remain 
undecided,  rather  than  involve  our  country  in  an- 
other war.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  with 
what  truth  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide,  that 
he  rated  the  consequence  of  those  islands  to  Great 
Britain  too  low.  But  however  this  may  be,  every 
humane  mind  must  surely  applaud  the  earnestness 
with  which  .he  averted  the  calamity  of  war ;  a  cala- 
mity so  dreadful,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  civilised, 
nay,  christian  nations^  can  deliberately  continue  to 
renew  it.  His  description  of  its  miseries  in  this 
pamphlet  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in 
the  English  language.  Upon  this  occasion,  too,  we 
find  Johnson  lashing  the  party  in  opposition  with  un- 
bounded severity,  and  making  the  fullest  use  of  what  he 
ever  reckoned  a  most  effectual  argmnentative  instru- 
ment— contempt.  His  character  of  their  very  able 
mysterious  champion,  Junius,  is  executed  with  all  the 
force  of  his  genius,  and  finished  with  the  highest 
care.  He  seems  to  have  exulted  in  sallying  forth  to 
single  combat  against  the  boasted  and  fomiidable 
hero,  who  bade  defiance  to  "  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  rulers  of  this  world.'* 

»  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  had  placed  Dr.  Maxwell's  "  Collectanea,"  which  the 
editor  has  removed  to  vol.  1,  p.  373. — ^Ed.] 
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Piozzi,  [He  often  delighted  his  imagination  with  the 
^'  '  thou^ts  of  having  destroyed  Junius.  One  day,  Mrs* 
Thrale  had  received  a  remarkably  fine  Stilton  cheese 
as  a  present  from  some  person  who  had  packed  and 
directed  it  carefully,  but  without  mentioning  whence 
it  came.  Mr.  Thrale,  desirous  to  know  who  they 
were  obliged  to,  asked  every  friend  as  they  came  in^ 
but  nobody  owned  it.  Dr.  Johnson  at  last  excited  a 
general  laugh,  by  saying,  ^^  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it 
was  sent  by  Junius/'^ 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  softened  in 
one  particular,  after  the  first  edition ;  for  the  con^ 
elusion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville's  character  stood 
thus :  "  Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his 
grave.  He  had  powers  not  universally  possessed: 
could  he  have  enforced  payment  of  the  Manilla  ran- 
som, he  could  have  counted  itJ*  Which,  instead  of 
retaining  its  sly  sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
flat  unmeaning  expression,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word 
— truism :  "  He  had  powers  not  universally  possessed : 
and  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  likewise  sometimes 
right.'' 

«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

'f  March  20,  1771. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^After  much  lingering  of  my  own,  iuid  much 
of  the  ministry,  I  have,  at  length,  got  out  my  paper  *.  But 
delay  is  not  yet  at  an  end :  Not  many  had  been  dispersed,  be- 
fore Lord  North  ordered  the  sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I  do 
not  distinctly  know.  You  may  try  to  find  them  in  the  perusal  •. 
Before  his  order,  a  sufficient  number  were  dispersed  to  do  all 
the  mischief,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  make  all  the  sport  that 
might  be  expected  from  it. 

'^  Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  all 

I  '*  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactioiis  respecting  Falkland's  Islands." — Bos- 
well. 

3  By  comparing  the  first  with  the  suhsequent  editions,  this  curious  circum- 
stance of  ministerial  authourship  may  be  discovered. — Boswell. 

It  can  only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me)  by  him  who  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  the  first  edition  issued  out  before  the  sale  was  stopped.— 
Malone. 
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the  danger  pass  with  which  your  navigation '  was  threatened. 
I  hope  nothing  happens  at  home  to  abate  your  satisfaction ;  but 
that  Lady  Rothes  %  and  Mrs.  Langton^  and  the  young  ladies,  are 
all  well. 

*'  I  was  last  night  at  the  Club.  Dr.  Percy  has  written  a  long 
ballad  in  many  fits:  it  is  pretty  enough.  He  has  printed,  and 
will  soon  publish  it.  Goldsmith  is  at  Bath,  with  Lord  Clare  '• 
At  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are  well.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

[One  evening  in  the  oratorio  season  of  the  year  Pioni, 
1771,  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  Covent-  p-^»*®- 
garden  theatre ;  and  though  he  was  for  the  most  part 
an  exceeding  bad  playhouse  companion,  as  his  person 
drew  people's  eyes  upon  the  box,  and  the  loudness 
of  his  voice  made  it  difficult  to  hear  any  body  but 
himself,  he  sat  surprisingly  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
flattered  herself  that  he  was  listening  to  the  musick. 
When  they  got  home,  however,  he  repeated  these 
verses,  which  he  said  he  had  made  at  the  oratorio: 

IV  THEATRO. 

Tertii  venb  quater  orbe  lastri. 
Quid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pomps ! 
Quam  decet  canos  male  Htteratos 

Sera  volnptaa ! 


I  [ProbaMy  some  canal  or  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  which  Mr.  Latigton  waa 
interested  in  Lincolnshireb  What  the  dboger  was  whidi  threatened  it  is  not 
nbw  recollected. — Ed.] 

3  Mr.  Langton  married,  May  24,  1770,  Jane,  the  dat^hter  of  — *-^  Lloyd^ 
Esq.  and  widow  of  John,  eighth  Earl  of  Rothes,  many  years  commander  in  diief 
of  the  forces  Ih  Irelimd,  who  died  in  1767 — Malowe.  [It  was,  as  Mr. 
Chaimen  observes,  a  saying  about  that  time,  *^  Married  a  Countess  Dowager  of 
Rothes !  WTiy,  every  body  marries  a  Countess  t)owager  of  Rothes  !*'  And  there 
were^  in  iact,  about  17t^2*  three  hdied  of  that  name  manned  to  ieoond  hus«i 
bands.  Mary  Lloyd  married  to  Mr.  Langton ;  Jane  Maitland,  widow  of  John, 
ninth  Barl  of  Rothes,  married  the  Hohourable  P.  Aiaitlalid,  seyenth  son  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  and  Lady  Jane  Leslie,  Countess  of  Rothes, 
widow  of  Jo^n  Raymond  Evelyn,  Esq.  remarried  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. — ^Ed.] 

3  [Robert  Nugent,  ian  Itish  gentleman,  who  married  (the  second  of  three  wives) 
the  sister  and  heiress  of  Secretary  Craggs,  by  whom  he  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  was  ereated,  in  17o7)  Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  and  in 
1777-)  Earl  Nugent.  His  only  daughter  married  the  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
on  whose  second  son  the  tide  of  Baron  Nugent  devolved.  Lord  Nugent  wiote 
some  odes  and  light  pieces,  which  had  some  merit  and  a  great  vogue.  He  died 
ih  1788.  Goldsmith  addressed  to  him  his  lively  verses  called  '^The  Haunch 
of  Veiiison."  The  characters  exhibited  in  this  piece  are  very  comic,  and  were 
no  doubt  drawn  from  nature ;  but  Goldsmith  ought  to  have  confessed  that  he 
had  borrowed  the  idea  Mud  some  of  the  details  from  Bollcau. — Ed.] 
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Tene  mulceri  fidibiu  canons  ? 
Tcne  cantorum  modulk  stupere  ? 
Tene  per  pictas,  ocnilo  elegante, 

Currere  formas  ? 

Inter  equales,  Bine  felle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter, 
Rectius  vires:  sua  quisque  carpat 

Oaudia  gratus. 

Lusibus  gaudet  puer  otiosis, 
Luxus  oblectat  juvenem  theatri. 
At  seoi,  fluzo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  restat. 

^512*  [The  publication  of  Johnson's  political  tracts 
513.  '  exhibited  him  to  the  world  in  a  new  character:  he 
ceased  now  to  be  considered  as  one  who,  having  been 
occupied  in  literary  studies,  and  more  conversant 
with  books  than  with  men,  knew  little  of  active  life, 
the  views  of  parties,  or  the  artifices  of  designing  men: 
on  the  contrary,  they  discovered  that  he  had,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  observations  he  had 
made  on  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
attained  to  such  skill  in  the  grand  leading  principles 
of  political  science,  as  are  seldom  acquired  by  those 
in  the  most  active  and  important  stations,  even  after 
long  experience;  and  that,  whatever  opinions  he  might 
have  formed  on  this  subject,  he  had  ability  by  strong 
reasoning  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly  and  convincing 
eloquence  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Thrale,  a  man  of  slow  conceptions,  but  of  a 
sound  judgment,  was  not  one  of  the  last  that  dis- 
cerned in  his  friend  this  talent,  and  believing  that 
the  exercise  of  it  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
publick,  entertained  a  design  of  bringing  Johnson  into 
parliament.  We  must  suppose  that  he  had  previously 
determined  to  furnish  him  with  a  legal  qualification, 
and  Johnson,  it  is  certain,  was  willing  to  accept  the 
trust.  Mr.  Thrale  had  two  meetings  with  the  minister, 
who,  at  first,  seemed  inclined  to  find  him  a  seat ;  but, 
whether  upon  conversation  he  doubted  his  fitness  for 
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his  purpose,  or  that  he  thought  himself  in  no  need  of 
his  assistance,  the  project  failed.] 

Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been  long  in 
intimacy  with  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  literary 
labours,  who  was  at  once  his  friendly  agent  in  re- 
ceiving his  pension  for  him,  and  his  baiter  in  sup- 
plying him  with  money  when  he  wanted  it ;  who  was 
himself  now  a  member  of  parliament,  and  who  loved 
much  to  be  employed  in  political  negotiation;  thought 
he  should  do  eminent  service,  both  to  government 
and  Johnson,  if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting 
a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  Witb  this  view,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury*, 
of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  in  bis  own  handwriting, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

<'  New^treet,  March  30,  1 771 . 

'*  SiR^ — You  will  easily  recollect^  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  you  some  time  ago^  I  took  the  liberty  to  observe 
to  you^  that  Dr..  Johnson  would  make  an  excellent  figure  in  the 
house  of  commons^  and  heartily  wished  he  had  a  seat  there. 
My  reasons  are  briefly  these : 

'^  I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to  his  majesty,  and  his 
government,  which  1  am  certain  he  wishes  to  support  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly,  nervous,  and  ready  elo- 
quence 'y  is  quick  in  discerning  the  strength  and  weakness  of  an 
argument ;  can  express  himself  with  clearness  and  precision, 
and  fears  the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

*'  His  known  character  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  sense  and 
unimpeached  virtue  would  secure  him  the  attention  of  the 
house,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  proper  weight  there. 

^'  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  application,  and  can  undergo 
any  degree  of  labour,  where  he  sees  it  necessary,  and  where  his 
heart  and  affections  are  strongly  engaged.  His  majesty's 
ministers  might  therefore  securely  depend  on  his  doing,  upon 
every  proper  occasion,  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from 
him.  They  would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate  such  measures 
as  tended  to  promote  the  stability  of  government,  and  resolute 
and  steady  in  carrying  them  into  execution.     Nor  is  any  thing 

«  [The  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  at  this  time,  were  Sir  Grey  Cooper  and 
James  West,  Bsq.^ED.] 
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to  be  apprehended  from  the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his  temper. 
To  the  friends  of  the  king  you  will  find  him  a  lamb^  to  his 
enemies  a  lion. 

'^  For  these  reasons,  I  humbly  apprehend  that  he  would  be 
a  very  able  and  use^l  member.  And  I  will  venture  to  say, 
the  employment  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  his  strong  affection  to  the  king,  his  ability  to  serve 
him  in  that  capacity,  and  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  I  am 
convinced  he  would  engage  in  that  service,  I  must  repeat,  that 
I  wish  most  heartily  to  see  him  in  the  house. 

"  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  take  a  convenient  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  Lord 
North.  If  his  lordship  should  happily  approve  of  it,  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
humble  instrument  of  doing  my  country,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
essential  service.  I  know  your  good-nature,  and  your  zeal  for 
the  publick  welfare,  will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this 
trouble.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  humble  servant,  "  William  Strahan," 

This  recommendation,  we  know,  was  not  effectual ; 
but  how,  or  for  what  reason,  can  only  be  conjectured  \ 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Strahan  would  have 
applied,  unless  Johnson  had  approved  of  it.  I  never 
heard  him  mention  the  subject ;  but  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  that 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  said,  that  if  he  had  come 
early  into  parliament,  he  certainly  would  have  been 
the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  was  there,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  "  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  now.'* 

It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his  friends  and 
others,  whether  he  would  have  been  a  powerful 
speaker  in  parliament,  had  he  been  brought  in  when 
advanced  in  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his 
extensive  knowledge,  his  quickness  and  force  of  mind, 
his  vivacity  and  richness  of  expression,  his  wit  and 

1  [Lord  Stowell  has  told  the  editor,  that  it  was  understood  amcrgst  John- 
son's  friends  that  "Lord  North  was  afraid  that  Johnson's  help  (as  he  hinistlf 
said  of  Lord  Chesterfield's)  might  have  Tjeen  sometimes  cmbarragsttiffJ'*  "  lie 
perhaps  thought,  and  not  unreasonably,"  added  Lord  Stowtll,  "  that,  like  the 
elephant  in  the  battle,  he  was  quite  as  likely  to  trample  down  his  friends  as  his 
foes." — Ed.] 
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humour,  and  above  all,  his  poignancy  of  sarcagm, 
would  have  had  great  effect  in  a  popiQar  assembly ; 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  his  figure,  and  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  manner,  would  have  aided  the  effect. 
But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Flood,  that 
Johnson,  having  been  long  used  to  sententious 
brevity,  and  the  short  flights  of  conversation,  might 
have  failed  in  that  continued  and  expanded  kind  of 
argument,  which  is  requisite  in  stating  complicated 
matters  in  publick  speaking ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  he 
mentioned  the  supposed  speeches  in  parliament  writ- 
ten by  him  for  the  magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his 
opinion,  were  at  all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion 
of  one  who  was  himself  so  eminent  an  orator,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  great  weight.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Sir  William  Scott  [Lord  Stowell],  who  mentioned 
that  Johnson  had  told  him,  that  he  had  several  times 
tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, but  "  had  found  he  could  not  get  on^"  From 
Mr.  William  Grerard  Hamilton  I  have  heard,  that 
Johnson,  when  observing  to  him  that  it  was  prudent 
for  a  man  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in 
publick,  to  begin  his  speech  in  as  simple  a  manner  aa 
possible,  acknowledged  that  he  rose  in  that  society  to 
deliver  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared;  "but,** 
said  he,  "  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me."  I 
however  cannot  help  wishing,  that  he  had  "  tried  his 
hand^Mn  parliament;  and  I  wonder  that  ministry  did 
not  make  the  experiment. 

'  Dr.  Kippis,  however  {Biograph.  Briian,  article  "  J.  Gilbert  Cooper,"  p. 
266,  n.  new  edit.),  says,  that  he  "  once  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  in  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  upon  a  subject  relative  to  mechanicks,  with  a  pro- 
priety, perspicuity,  and  energy,  which  excited  general  admiration." — Malone. 
[We  cannot  give  credit  to  Dr.  Kippis's  account  against  Johnson's  own  statement 
vouched  by  Lord  Stowell  and  Mr.  Hamilton ;  but  even  if  we  could,  one  speech 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  was  no  test  of  what  Johnson  might  have  been  able  to  do 
in  parliament ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  he,  with 
all  his  talents,  would  have  failed  to  acquire  that  peculiar  tact  and  dexterity, 
without  which  even  great  abilities  do  not  succeed  in  that  very  fastidious  as- 
sembly.— £d.] 
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Hawk.        [Johnson  himself  was,  in  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  opinion, 

^'  a  little  soured  by  this  disappointment ;  and  he  after- 
wards spoke  of  Lord  North  in  terms  of  asperity.] 

PioBi,        [It  was,  says   Mrs.  Piozzi,   in  1775    that   Mr. 

33.  Burke  made  the  famous  speech^  in  parliament, 
that  struck  even  foes  with  admiration,  and  friends 
with  delight.  Among  the  nameless  thousands 
who  are  contented  to  echo  those  praises  they  have 
not  skill  to  invent,  I  ventured,  before  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  to  applaud,  with  rapture,  the  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  it  concerning  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  angel; 
**  which,"  said  the  doctor,  "  had  I  been  in  the  house, 
I  would  have  answered  thus: 

'^SupxH)se,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  Wharton,  or  to  Marlborough, 
or  to  any  of  the  emment  whigs  of  the  last  age,  the  Devil  had, 
not  with  any  great  impropriety,  consented  to  appear ;  he  would 
perhaps  in  somewhat  like  these  words  have  commenced  the 
conversation : 

*'  You  seem,  my  lord,  to  be  concerned  at  the  judicious  ap- 
prehension, that  while  you  are  sapping  the  foundations  of 
royalty  at  home,  and  propagating  here  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  resistance,  the  distance  of  America  may  secure  its  inhabitants 
from  your  arts,  though  active :  but  I  will  unfold  to  you  the 
gay  prospects  of  futurity.  This  people,  now  so  innocent  and 
harmless,  shall  draw  the  sword  against  their  mother-country, 
and  bathe  its  point  in  the  blood  of  their  benefactors :  this  people, 
now  contented  with  a  little,  shall  then  refuse  to  spare,  what  they 
themselves  confess  they  could  not  miss ;  and  these  men,  now  so 
honest  and  so  grateful,  shall,  in  return  for  peace  and  for  pro- 
tection, see  their  vile  agents  in  the  house  of  parliament,  there  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  propagate  confusion,  perplexity, 
and  pain.  Be  not  dispirited  then  at  the  contemplation  of  their 
present  happy  state ;  I  promise  you  that  anarchy,  poverty,  and 
death,  shall,  by  my  care,  be  carried  even  across  the  spacious 
Atlantic,  and  settle  in  America  itself,  the  sure  consequences  of 
our  beloved  whiggism." 

This  Mrs  Piozzi  thought  a  thing  so  very  par- 
ticular, that  she  begged  his  leave  to  write  it  down 

'  [On  the  22d  March,  1775 Ed.] 
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directly,  before  any  thing  could  intervene  that  might 
make  her  forget  the  force  of  the  expressions.] 

[«  TO  MISS  LANOTON.  Genu 

•*  London,  17th  April,  1771.      J^^V, 

''  Madam, — If  I  could  have  flattered  myself  that  my  letters 
could  have  given  pleasure,  or  have  alleviated  pain^  I  should  not 
have  omitted  to  write  to  a  lady  to  whom  I  do  sincerely  wish 
every  increase  of  pleasure,  and  every  mitigation  of  uneasiness. 

'^  I  knew,  dear  madam,  that  a  very  heavy  affliction  *  had  fallen 
upon  you ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  established  course 
of  nature  makes  necessary,  and  to  which  kind  words  give  no 
relief.  Success  is  on  these  occasions  to  be  expected  only  from 
time. 

'^  Your  censure  of  me,  as  deficient  in  friendship,  is  therefore 
too  severe.  I  have  neither  been  unfriendly,  nor  intentionally 
uncivil.  The  notice  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  I  have 
neither  forgotten,  nor  remembered  without  pleasure. 

"  The  calamity  of  ill  health,  your  brother  will  tell  you  that 
I  have  had,  «ince  I  saw  you,  sufficient  reason  to  know  and  to 
pity.  But  this  is  another  evil  against  which  we  can  receive 
little  help  from  one  another.  I  can  only  advise  you,  and  I  ad« 
vise  you  with  great  earnestness,  to  do  nothing  that  may  hurt 
you>  and  to  reject  nothing  that  may  do  you  good.  To  preserve 
health  is  a  moral  and  religious  duty :  for  health  is  the  basis  of 
all  social  virtues;  we  can  be  useful  no  longer  than  while  wd 
are  wpU. 

'*  If  the  family  knows  that  you  receive  this  letter,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments. 

'^  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  Langton  after  Lady 
Rothes'ff  recovery ;  and  then  1  hope  that  you  and  I  shall  renew 
our  conferences,  and  that  I  shall  find  you  willing  as  formerly  to 
talk  and  to  hear ;  and  shall  be  again  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
being,  madam>  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant^ 

"  SiM.  Johnson."] 

I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence  which  had 
been  too  long  discontinued : 

«  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  18th  April,  1771. 
"  My  bear  SIR, — I  can  now  fully  understand  those  intervals 
of  silence  in  your  correspondence  with  me,  which  have  often 

*  [Probably  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the  elder  Miss  Langton.— £d.] 
VOL.  II.  K 
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given  me  anxiety  and  uneasiness ;  for  although  I  am  conscious 
that  my  reneration  and  love  for  Mr.  Johnson  have  never  in  the 
least  abated>  yet  I  have  deferred  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
to  write  to  him." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave  him 
an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a  married  manS 
and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the  Scotch  bar ;  invited 
him  to  Scotland,  and  promised  to  attend  him  to  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

^  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'«  LondoD,  20th  June,  1771- 
"  Deab  sir, — If  you  are  now  ahle  to  c(»nprehend  that  I 
might  neglect  to  write  without  diminution  of  affection^  you  have 
taught  me^  likewise^  how  that  neglect  may  he  uneasily  felt 
without  resentment.  I  wi^ed  £at  your  letter  a  long  time^  and 
when  it  came,  it  amply  recompensed  the  delay.  I  never  was 
so  much  pleased  as  now  with  your  accomit  of  yourself;  and 
sincerely  hope,  that  between  publick  business,  improving  stu- 
dies, and  domestick  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  caprice 
will  find  any  place  for  entrance.  Whatever  philosophy  may 
determine  of  material  nature,  it  is  certainly  true  (^  intellectual 
nature,  that  it  abhors  a  vacuum :  our  minds  cannot  be  empty ; 
and  evil  will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not  pre-occupied 
by  good.  My  dear  sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind  your  business, 
make  your  lady  happy,  and  be  a  good  Christian.    AfVer  this, 

<  ■  trisiitiain  et  metus 

Trades  proterrifi  in  mare  Creticttm 
Portare  ventis.* 

"  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be  safe  and  steady,  *  She 
per,'  &c.  whether  we  climb  the  Highlands,  or  are  tossed  ainong 
the  Hebrides ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  may 
try  our  powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see  but  little  of 
Lord  Elibank  *,  I  know  not  why ;  perhaps  by  my  own  fault. 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  had  married  in  Noyember,  1769,  Miu  Margaret  Montgo- 
merle,  of  the  family  of  the  Montgomeriei  of  Lainshawe^-who  verebatonets,  uid 
claimed  the  peerage  of  Lyle.  Dr.  Johnson  &ay9  of  this  lady  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
in  a  letter  firom  Auchinleck,  23d  August,  1773)  '^  Mrs.  B[o8weIl]  has  the  mien 
and  manner  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  such  a  person  and  mind  as  would  not  in  any 
place  either  be  admired  or  condemned.  She  is  in  a  proper  degree  inferior  to  her 
husband :  tAie  cannot  riyal  htm,  nor  can  ht  ever  be  ashamed  of  her.'*— Ed.] 

^  [Patrick  Murray,  fifth  Lord  Elibank.  He  had  been  in  the  army,  and 
'served  as  a  colonel  in  the  expedition  against  Carthagena  in  1740.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  wrote  some  tracts  relative  to  the  statistics  and  history 
of  Scotland.    He  died  in  1778>— £d.] 
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I  am  this  day  going  into  Staffbrdahire  and  Derbyshire  for  nx 
weeks.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  and  most  ham- 
b]e  servant,  **  Sah.  Johnson/' 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Letten. 

^  Lichfield,  22d  June,  1771*  voL  ^ 
*^  Last  night  I  came  safe  to  Lichfield ;  this  day  I  was  visited  P*  ^^* 
by  Mrs.  Cobb.  This  afternoon  I  went  to  Mrs.  Aston,  where  I 
found  Miss  T[^urton]],  and  waited  on  her  home.  Miss  T[[urton] 
wears  spectacles,  and  can  hardly  climb  the  stiles.  I  was  not 
tired  at  all,  either  last  night  or  to-day.  Miss  Porter  is  very 
kind  to  me.     Her  dog  and  cats  are  all  well." 

*<  Ashboume^  Sd  July,  1771.  p.  39. 
*'  Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne — Ashbourne  in  the 
Peak.  Let  not  the  barren  name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you ;  I 
have  never  wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The  great  bull 
has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  like  the  great 
bull;  and  hope  you  will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years 
hence." 

«  Ashbourne,  7th  July,  I77I.      p.  40. 

"  Poor  Dr.  Taylor  is  ill,  and  under  my  government;'  you 
know  that  the  act  of  government  is  learned  by  obedience ;  I 
hope  I  can  govern  very  tolerably. 

^'  The  old  rheumatism  is  come  again  into  my  face  and  mouth, 
but  nothing  yet  to  the  lumbago;  however,  having  so  long 
thought  it  gone,  I  do  not  like  its  return. 

'^  Miss  Porter  was  much  pleased  to  be  mentioned  in  yoiur 
letter,  and  is  sure  that  I  have  spoken  better  of  her  than  she 
deserved.  She  holds  that  both  Frank  and  his  master  are  much 
improved.  The  master,  she  says,  is  not  half  so  lounging  and 
untidy  as  he  was ;  there  was  no  such  thing  last  year  as  getting 
him  off  his  chair." 

"  Ashbourne,  8th  July,  I771.       p^  42. 

'^  Dr.  Taylor  is  better,  and  is  gone  out  in  tilie  chaise,  lify 
rheumatism  is  better  too. 

'^  I  would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  Hagley,  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Lyttelton's  ^  kind  invitation,  for,  beside  the  pleasure 
of  his  company,  I  should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  recollect- 
ing past  times,  and  wandering  per  monies  notos^  et  flumina  nota, 
of  recalling  the  images  of  sixteen,  and  reviewing  my  conversa- 

.    >  [The  uDde  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  lived  at  Little  Hagley.— Ed.] 
«  [Thut  in  Mrs.  Thrale^s  book.— En.] 
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Letters,  tions  with  poor  Ford  ^     But  this  year  will  not  bring  this  gratl- 
^^^'Jr     fication  within  my  power.     I  promised  Taylor  a  month.     Every 
'     thing  ig  done  here  to  please  me;  and  his  health  is  a  strong 
reason  against  desertion/']] 

"TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  IN  LEICESTER-FIELDS. 
"  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  17th  July,  177  L 

'^  Dbar  sir, — When  I  came  to  Lichfield^  I  found  that  my 
portrait*  had  been  much  visited,  and  much  admired.  Every 
man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear  considerable  in  his  native 
place ;  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a 
testin^ony  of  your  regard. 

'^  Be  pleased^  therefore,  to  accept  the  thanks  of,  sir,  your 
most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant,         "  Sam.  Johnson. 

''  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds." 

*  «  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinbur^,  27th  July,  I77L 
'^  My  deab  sir,— The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Beattie,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  is  desirous  of  being  intro- 
duced to  your  acquaintance.  His  genius  and  learning,  and 
labours  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  religion,  render  him  very 
worthy  of  it:  and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your  character,  I 
hope  you  will  give  him  a  favourable  reception.     I  ever  am^  &c. 

"  James  Boswbll." 

f^etters,  ["  I>R-  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  i.  «  Lichfield,.  Sat  3d  Aug.  I77I. 

P'  ^  ^^  Having  stayed  my  month  with  Taylor,  I  came  away  on 

Wednesday,  leaving  him,  I  think,  in  a  disposition  of  mind  not 
very  uncoirfmon,  at  once  weary  of  my  stay,  and  grieved  at  my 
departure. 

"  My  purpose  was  to  have  made  haste  to  you  and  Streatham ; 
and  who  would  have  expected  that  I  should  have  been  stopped 
by  Lucy  .'*  Hearing  me  give  Francis  orders  to  take  in  places, 
she  told  me  that  I  should  not  go  till  after  next  week.  I  thought 
it  proper  to  comply;  for  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  could 
please,  and  proud  of  showing  you  that  I  do  not  come  an  uni^^ 
versal  outcast.  Lucy  is  likewise  a  very  peremptory  maiden ; 
and  if  I  had  gone  without  permission,  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
I  might  have  been  welcome  at  another  time."] 

>  Coniellus  Ford,  his  mother^  nephew. — Piozzi. 

9  The  second  portiait  of  Johnson,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  with  his 
arms  raised,  and  his  hands  bent  It  was  at  this  time^  it  is  believed,  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  and  is  still  probably  at  Liehfield..-.M aLoke. 
[It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafibrd..-l£D.] 
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»«TO  BENNET  LANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANOTON, 

<'  29th  AoguiC,  1771. 

"  Dear  sir,— I  am  lately  returned  from  Staffcvdsfaire  and 
Derbyshire.  The  last  letter  mentions  two  others  which  you 
have  written  to  me  since  you  received  my  pamphlet.  Of  these 
two  I  never  had  but  one^  in  which  you  mentioned  a  design  of 
vifflting  Scotland^  and^  by  consequence^  put  my  journey  to- 
Langton  out  of  my  thoughts.  My  summer  wanderings  are 
now  over^  and  I  am  engaging  in  a  very  great  work,  the  revision 
of  my  Dictionary ;  from  which  I  know  not,  at  present,  how  to 
get  loose. 

"  If  you  have  observed,  or  been  told,  any  errours  or  omissions^ 
you  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

'^  Ladj  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  you  and  herself. 
Laches  will  have  these  tricks.  The  queen  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
both  ladies  of  experience,  yet  both  missed  their  reckoning  this 
summer.  I  hope,  a  few  months  will  recompense  your  uneasi- 
ness. 

''  Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  highly  I  value  the  honour 
of  her  invitation,  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I 
have  disengaged  myself.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  hope  to 
hear  often  of  her"  ladyship,  and  every  day  better  news  and 
better,  till  I  hear  that  you  have  both  the  happiness,  which  to 
both  is  very  sincerely  wished  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

In  October  I  again  wrote  to  hira,  thanking  him 
for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging  reception  of  Mr. 
Beattie ;  informing  him  that  I  had  been  at  Alnwick 
lately,  and  had  good  accounts  of  him  from  Dr.  Percy. 

[In  October,  1771,  Jehn  Bell,  Esq.  of  Hertfordshire,  Hawk, 
a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  long  p-  '^^i- 
and  strict  friendship,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife,  and  wished  Johnson,  from  the  outlines  of  her 
character,  which  he  should  give  him,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  her  worth,  to  compose  a  monumental 
inscription  for  her :  he  returned  the  husband  thanks 
for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  and  acquitted 
himself  of  the  task  in  a  fine  eulogium,  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  parish  church  of  Watford  in  Hertfordshire.] 
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In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  observe  tliat 
he  was  better  than  usual,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
better  satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  his  conduct. 
But  he  is  still  "  trying  his  ways"  too  rigorously.  He 
charges  himself  with  not  rising  early  enough;  yet  he 
mentions  what  was  surely  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  seriously  required,  as  he  all 
his  life  appears  to  have  thought  it. 

prayers        "  One  great  hinderance  is  want  of  rest;  my  nocturnal  com-. 
^  10^   plaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards  morning ;   and  T    am 
tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night." 

Alas!  how  hard  would  it  be,  if  this  indulgence 
were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man  as  a  crime.  In 
his  retrospect  on  the  following  Easter-eve,  he  says : 

p.  109.  *'  When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so  little 
done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come 
upon  me." 

Had  he  been  judging  of  any  one  else  in  the  same 
circumstances,  how  clear  would  he  have  been  on  the 
favourable  side.  How  very  difficult,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion almost  constitutionally  impossible  it  was  for  him 
to  be  raised  early,  even  by  the  strongest  resolutions, 
appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  his  little  paper  books 
(containing  words  arranged  for  his  Dictionary),  writ- 
ten, I  suppose,  about  1753: 

"  I  do  not  remember  that,  since  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose 
early  by  mere  choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two  or 
three  times  for  the  Rambler  '." 

I  think  he  had  fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted 
his  mind  on  the  subject,  by  concluding  that  he  was 
physically  incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but  a  commo- 
dious regulation. 

In  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an  authour ; 

>  [And  "for  the  Rambler,"  it  could  hardly  hare  been  «  6y  mere  fAmce.'*— Ed.] 
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but  it  will  be  found,  from  the  various  evidences  which 
I  shall  bring  together,  that  his  mind  was  acute,  lively, 
and  vigorous. 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

•*  27th  February,  1772! 

"  Dear  sih^ — Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Banks^  whose  place 
of  residence  I  do  not  know^  this  note^  which  I  have  sent  open^ 
that^  if  you  please^  you  may  read  it 

'^  When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own  seal.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sah.  Johnson." 

"  ^R.  JOHNSON  TO  JOSEPH  BANKS,  ESQ. 

''  Johii8on*8-oourt;  Fleet-street,  ^xh  Feb.  1772. 
*^  Peipetua  ambits  bis  terra  pnemia  lactis 
Hsc  habet  altrid  Capra  secunda  Jovis  >. 

*'  Sir, — I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr.  Solander  for  the 
pleasure  which  I  received  in  yesterday's  conversation.  I  could 
not  recollect  a  motto  for  your  goat,  but  have  given  her  one. 
You,  sir,  may  perhaps  have  an  epick  poem  from, some  happier 
pen  than,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*^  Sam.  Johnson." 

"JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 
"  My  dear  sir, — It  is  hard  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  you  to 
write  to  me  oftener.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  from  you  a  private  correspondence  with  any  regularity. 
I  must,  therefore,  look  upon  you  as  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  from 
whence  few  rills  fire  communicated  to  a  distance,  and  which 
must  be  approached  at  its  source,  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues, 

*  *  ^  *  ¥c  * 

"  I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am  to  appear  in  an  ap- 
peal from  the  court  of  session  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  school- 
master in  Scotland  was,  by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  de- 
prived of  his  oflSce,  for  being  scwnewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  court  of  session  considering  it  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  interest  of  learning  and  education,  to  lessen 

*  Thus  translated  by  a  friend  :— 

"  In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 

This  goat,  who  twice  the  world  had  traversed  round, 
Deserving  both  her  master^s  care  and  love, 
Ease  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  found." 
[Neither  the  original  nor  the  translation  will  add  much  to  the  poetical  fame 
of  Mr.  BosweU's  friends.    The  Latin  seems  particulaily  stiff  and  poor.— Ed.] 
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the  dignity  of  teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents^  instigated  by  the  ccmiplaints  of  their  children^  restored 
him.  His  enemies  have  appealed  to  the  house  of  lords,  though 
the  salary  is  only  twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  was  counsel  for  him 
here.  I  hope  there  will  be  little  fear  of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must 
beg  to  have  your  aid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the  decree.     It 

is  a  general  question,  and  not  a  point  of  particular  law. 

♦        •♦♦♦• 

"  I  am,  &c.  "  Jam£8  Boswell." 

«I>R.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  15th  March,  1772.   ' 

'*  Dear  sir, — That  ydu  are  coming  so  soon  to  town  I  am 
very  glad ;  and  still  more  glad  that  you  are  coming  as  an  ad- 
vocate. I  think  nothing  more  likely  to  make  your  life  pass 
happily  away,  than  that  consciousness  of  your  own  value,  which 
eminence  in  your  profession  will  certainly  confer.  If  I  can 
giVe  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it 
will  be  wanting.  My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  merit  of 
singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singular  prejudice.  Whe- 
ther to  love  you  be  right  or  wrong,  I  have  many  on  my  side : 
Mrs.  Thrale  loves  you,  and  Mrs.  Williams  loves  you,  and  what 
would  have  inclined  me  to  love  you,  if  I  had  been  neutral  be- 
fore, you  are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

'•  Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought  much,  but  that  his 
lady  puts  him  out  of  my  head  ;  she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

*'  The  ejection  which  you  come  hither  to  oppose,  appears  very 
cruel,  unreasonable,  and  oppressive.  I  should  think  there  could 
not  be  much  doubt  of  your  success. 

*  "  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not  fully  recovered.  1 
believe  it  is  held,  that  men  do  not  recover  very  fast  after  three- 
score. I  hope  yet  to  see  Beattie's  college :  and  have  not  given 
up  the  western  voyage.  But  however  all  this  may  be  or  not, 
let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy  when  we  meet,  and  not 
refer  our  pleasure  to  distant  times  or  distant  places. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of  your  lady  ?  I 
hope  to  see  her  some  time,  and  till  then  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
her.     1  am,  dear  sir,  &c.  '-  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 
AT  LANGTON. 

« 14th  March,  1772. 
"  Dear  sib, — I  congratulate  you  and  Lady  Rothes  on  your 
little  man,  and  hope  you  will  all  be  many  years  happy  together. 
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"  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  little  part  in  the  joy  of  her 
family.  She  this  day  called  her  aunt  Langton  to  receive  the 
sacrament  with  her ;  and  made  me  talk  yesterday  on  such  sub- 
jects as  suit  her  condition.  It  will  probably  be  her  viaticum. 
I  surely  need  not  mention  again  that  she  wishes  to  see  her  mo« 
ther.     I  am,  sir^  your  most  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson/' 


On  the  Slst  of  March,  I  was  happy  to  find  myself 
again  in  my  friend's  study,  and  was  glad  to  see  my 
old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  has  now 
returned  home.     Dr.  Johnson  received  me  with  a 
hearty  welcome ;  saying,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
and  glad  you  are  come  upon  such  an  errand :"  (al-» 
luding  to  the  cause  of  the  schoolmaster.)  Bosweli^. 
**  I  hope,  sir,  he  will  be  in  no  danger.     It  is  a  very 
delicate  matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his 
scholars :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix  the  degree  of 
severity  that  a  master  may  use."    Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  scholars,  you  cannot  fix  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  master.     Severity  must  be  continued 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued,  and  negligence  be  cured." 
He  mentioned  the  severity  of  Hunter,  his  own  mas- 
ter.    "  Sir  (said  I),  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name :  so  it 
should  seem  this  schoolmaster  who  beat  you  so  se- 
verely was  a  Scotchman.      I  can  now  account  for 
your  prejudice  against  the  Scotch."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
he  was  not  Scotch;  and,  abating  his  brutality,  he 
was  a  very  good  master.'* 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets,  "  The 
False  Alarm,'*  and  "  Thoughts  concerning  Falkland's 
Islands."  Johnson.  "  WeU,  sir,  which  of  them  did 
you  think  the  best  ?"  Boswell.  "  I  liked  the  second 
best."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  liked  the  first  best ; 
and  Beattie  liked  the  first  best.     Sir,   there   is   a 
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subtlety  of  disquisition  in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all 
the  fire  of  the  second,**  Boswell.  "  Pray,  sir,  is  it 
true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and  that  you 
got  two  hundred  a  year  in  addition  to  your  pension?'* 
Johnson,  "  No,  sir.  Except  what  I  had  from  the 
bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthing  by  them.  And 
between  you  and  me,  I  believe  Lord  North  is  no 
friend  ^  to  me."  Boswell.  **  How  so,  sir  V  John- 
SON.  "  Why,  sir,  you  cannot  account  for  the  fancies 
of  men.  Well,  how  does  Lord  Elibank  ?  and  how 
does  Lord  Monboddo?"  Boswell.  "Very  well, 
sir.  Lord  Monboddo  ^  still  maintains  the  superiority 
of  the  savage  life.'*  Johnson.  "  What  strange  nar- 
rowness of  mind  now  is  that,  to  think  the  things  we 
have  not  known  are  better  than  the  things  which 
we  have  known.''  Boswell.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is 
a  common  prejudice."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  but  a 
common  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in  one  whose 
trade  it  is  to  rectify  errour." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  go  as  a 
mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  So- 
lander.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what  were  the  names  of 
the  ships  destined  for  the  expedition  ^.  The  gentle- 
man answered,  they  were  once  to  be  called  the  Drake 
and  the  Ralegh,  but  now  they  were  to  be  called  the 
Resolution  and  the  Adventure.    Johnson.  "  Much 


»  [See  ante,  p.  128 — Ed.] 

«  [James  Burnet,  bom  in  1714,  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1738,  and  ad. 
vanced  to  be  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  in  17679  was,  in 
private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  career,  a  humorist;  the  learning  and 
acuteness  of  his  various  works  are  obscured  by  his  love  of  singularity  and  para- 
dox. He  died  in  1799. — £d.  He  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  virtues  of  the 
heroic  ages  and  the  deterioration  of  civilized  mankind ;  a  great  contemner  of 
luxuries,  insomuch  that  he  never  used  a  wheel-carriage.  It  should  be  added 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  and  the  strictest  ho- 
nour and  integrity — Walter  Scott.] 

J  [There  was  no  person  in  the  capacity  of  mate  in  either  of  these  ships.  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  did  not  go  widi  this  expedition*  The  reason  wbidi 
they  alleged  for  abandoning  the  intention  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  1772,  p.  108.-ED.] 
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better ;  for  had  the  Ralegh  returned  without  going 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous.  To 
give  them  the  names  of  the  Drake  and  the  Ralegh 
was  laying  a  trap  for  satire."  Bos  well.  "Had 
you  not  some  desire  to  go  upon  this  expedition,  sir?*' 
Johnson.  "Why,  yes,  but  I  soon  laid  it  aside. 
Sir,  there  is  very  little  of  intellectual,  in  the  course. 
Besides,  I  see  but  at  a  small  distance.  So  it  was  not 
worth  my  while  to  go  to  see  birds  fly,  which  I  should 
not  have  seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  should 
not  have  seen  swim." 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr.  Johnson  hav- 
ing left  the  room  for  some  time,  a  debate  arose  be- 
tween the  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdale  and  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  whether  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were 
entitled  so  any  share  of  glory  from  their  expedition. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  us,  I  told  him  the 
subject  of  their  dispute.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it 
was  probably  for  botany  that  they  went  out :  I  be- 
lieve they  thought  only  of  culling  of  simples." 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  civilities  to  Beattie. 
"  Sir  (said  he),  I  should  thank  ymt.  We  all  love 
Beattie.  Mrs.  Thrale  says,  if  ever  she  has  another 
husband,  she'll  have  Beattie.  He  sunk  upon  us^ 
that  he  was  married ;  else  we  should  have  shown  his 

1  '^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  Edinburgh,  3d  May,  1792. 
*'  My  dear  sib, — As  I  suppose  your  great  work  will  soon  be  reprinted,  I 
beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  remark  on  a  passage  of  it,  in  which  I  am  a  little 
misrepresented.  Be  not  alarmed;  the  misrepresentation  is  not  imputable  to 
you.  Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot  specify  the  page,  but  I  suppose 
you  will  easily  find  it.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  family, 
*  Dr.  Beattie  tunk  upon  «*  that  he  was  married,  or  words  to  that  purpose.'  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  understand  turik  upon  us,  which  is  a  very  uncommon  phrase : 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  (and  others,  I  find,  have  understood  it  in  the  same 
sense),  studiously  concealed  from  us  his  being  married.  ,Now,  sir,  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  I  could  have  no  motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance  of  which 
I  never  was  nor  can  be  ashamed ;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think, 
when  he  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Beattie,  that  I  had,  as  was 
true,  reason  to  be  proud.  So  far  was  I  from  concealing  her,  that  my  wife  had 
at  that  time  almost  as  numerous  an  acquaintance  in  London  as  I  had  myself; 
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lady  more  civilities.  She  is  a  very  fine  woman.  But 
how  can  you  show  civilities  to  a  nonentity  ?  I  did 
not  think  he  had  been  married.  Nay,  I  did  not 
think  about  it  one  way  or  other ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
us  of  his  lady  till  late." 

He  then  spoke  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  remote'  of 
the  Hebrides.  I  told  him,  I  thought  of  buying  it. 
Johnson.  "  Pray  do,  sir.  We  will  go  and  pass  a 
M^inter  amid  the  blasts  there.  We  shall  have  fine 
fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried  tongues  with  us, 
and  some  books.  We  will  have  a  strong  built  vessel, 
and  some  Orkney  men  to  navigate  her.  We  must 
build  a  tolerable  house:  but  we  may  carry  with  us 
a  wooden  house  ready  made,  and  requiring  nothing 
but  to  be  put  up.  Consider,  sir,  by  buying  St.  Kil<la» 
you  may  keep  the  people  from  falling  into  worse 
hands.  We  must  give  them  a  clergyman,  and  he 
shall  be  one  of  Beattie's  choosing.  He  shall  be  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College.  I  '11  be  your  lord  chan- 
cellor, or  what  you  please."  Boswell.  "  Are  you 
serious,  sir,  in  advising  me  to  buy  St.  Kilda?  for  if 
you  should  advise  me  to  go  to  Japan,  I  believe  I 
should  do  it."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  am  se- 
rious." Boswell.  "  Why  then  I  '11  see  what  can 
be  done.'* 

and  was,  not  very  long  after,  kindly  invited  and  elegantly  entertained  at  Strea- 
tham  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 

«  My  request,  therefore,  is,  that  you  would  rectify  this  matter  in  your  new 
edition.     You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

<'  My  best  wishes  ever  attend  you  and  your  family.  Believe  me  to  be,  with 
the  utmost  regard  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble 
servant^  "  J.  Beat  tie."    - 

I  have,  from  my  respect  for  my  friend  Dr.  Beattle,  and  regard  to  his  extreme 
sensibility,  inserted  the  foregoing  letter,  though  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  con. 
sidering  as  any  imputation  a  phrase  commonly  used  among  the  best  friends. — 
Boswell.  [Dr.  Beattie  was,  perhaps,  the  more  sensitive  on  this  point  as  he 
must  have  been,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  conscious  that  there  was  something  that 
might  give  a  colour  to  such  an'  imputation.  It  became  known,  shortly  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  that  the  mind  of  poor  Mrs.  Beattie  had  become  deranged, 
and  she  passed  the  last  years  of  her  Ufe  in  confinement.-^See  Life  of  Beattie^ 
by  Sk  W.  Forbes Ep.] 
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I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  those  for  supporting  the 
rights  of  patrons,  independent  of  the  people,  and 
those  against  it*  Johnson*  '*  It  should  be  settled 
one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well  to  a  popular 
election  of  the  clergy,  when  I  consider  that  it  occa- 
sions such  animosities,  such  unworthy  courting  of 
the  people,  such  slanders  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  other  disadvantages.  It  is  enough  to 
allow  the  people  to  remonstrate  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  minister  for  solid  reasons."  (I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality.) 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  asked  me  to 
return  to  him  in  the  evening,  at  nine,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who  told  us 
a  story  of  second  sights  which  happened  in  Wales^ 
where  she  was  bom.  He  listened  to  it  very  atten- 
tively, and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  have  some  in* 
stances  of  that  faculty  well  authenticated.  His 
elevated  wish  for  more  and  more  evidence  for  spirit, 
in  opposition  to  the  grovelling  belief  of  materialism, 
led  him  to  a  love  of  such  mysterious  disquisitions. 
He  again  justly  observed,  that  we  could  have  no  cer- 
tainty  of  the  truth  of  supernatural  appearances,  un- 
less something  was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know 
by  ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which  could 
not  be  done  bat  by  supernatural  power  ^:  that  Pha- 

1  [Tliis  is  the  true  distinction ;  and  if  Johnson  had  on  all  occasions  abided 
by  this  text,  he  would  have  escaped  the  ridicule  and  regret  which  he  of^  occa- 
sioned  by  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  superstitious  credulity.  When 
he  said,  '^  that  aU  ages  and  all  nations  believe'*  in  these  supernatural  manifesta- 
tions {anUy  vol.  1,  p.  333);  and  again,  ^^that  they  are  so  frequent,  that  they 
|[»nnot  be  called  fortuitous"  {ante^  p.  11),  he  should  have  given  us  the 
instances  in  which  any^  thing  was  clearly  and  undoubtedly  done^  which  could 
anly  have  been  done  by  supernatural  power.  Appearances,  without  supernatural 
factt^  are  nothing :  they  may  be  dreams,  or  disease.  Every  one  sees  visions 
in  his  sleep,  and  every  body  knows  tliat  the  sick  see  them  in  their  paroxysms ; 
and  there  are  some  cases  (such  as  that  of  Nioolai,  the  Berlin  bookseller),  in 
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raoh  in  reason  and  justice  required  such  evidence 
from  Moses ;  nay,  that  our  Saviour  said,  ^^  If  I  had 
not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other 
man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin."  He  had  said  in 
the  morning,  that  "  Macaulay*s  History  of  St.  Kilda'* 
was  very  well  written,  except  some  foppery  about 
liberty  and  slavery.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Ma^ 
caulay  told  me,  he  was  advised  to  leave  out  of  his 
book  the  wonderful  story  that  upon  the  approach  of 
a  stranger  all  the  inhabitants  catch  cold  ^ ;  but  that 
it  had  been  so  well  authenticated,  he  determined  to 
retain  it.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  to  leave  things  out  of  a 
book,  merely  because  people  tell  you  they  will  not  be 
believed,  is  meanness.  Macaulay  acted  with  more 
magnanimity.** 

We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  and 
how  little  difference  there  was  in  essential  matters 
between  ours  and  it.  Johnson.  "True,  sir;  all 
denominations  of  christians  have  really  little  differ- 
ence  in  point  of  doctrine,  though  they  may  differ 
widely  in  external  forms.  There  is  a  prodigious 
difference  between  the  external  form  of  one  of  your 
presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  and  the  church 
in  Italy ;  yet  the  doctrine  taught  is  essentially  the 
same." 

I  mentioned  the  petition  to  parliament  for  re- 
moving the  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  ^ 

which  persons,  awake  and  not  otherwise  disordered  in  mind,  have  ''  thick- 
coming  fancies,"  and  see  what,  if  real,  would  be  supernatural ;  but  where,  we 
must  again  ask,  is  there  in  the  profane  history  of  the  world,  one  well  attested 
supernatural^/  $ — EdJ 

*■  [See  ante^  p.  52. — ^£d.] 

^  [This  was  a  petition  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Francis  Blackburn,  who,  though  an 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  England,  had  published  several  works  against  her 
discipline  and  peculiar  doctrines ;  the  petition  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  after  an  animated  debate, rejected  (not  being  even  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
table)  by  217  voices  against  ^l.  Mr.  Gibbon  Ihus  notices  this  debate,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Sheffield :  ^^  I  congratulate  you  on  the  late  victory  of  our  dear 
Tnamma,  the  church  of  England.  She  hac^  last  Thursday  (6Ui  February),  se- 
venty-one  rebellious  sons,  who  pretended  to  set  aside  her  wall,  on  account  of  in- 
sanity, but  two  hundred  and  seventeen  worthy  champions,  headed  by  Lord 
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Johnson.  ^'It  was  soon  thrown  out.  Sir,  they 
talk  of  not  making  boys  at  the  university  subscribe 
to  what  they  do  not  understand ;  but  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  our  universities  were  founded  to  bring 
up  members  for  the  church  of  England,  and  we 
must  not  supply  our  enemies  with  arms  for  our 
arsenal.  No,  sir,  the  meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not 
that  they  fully  understand  all  the  articles,  but  that 
they  will  adhere  to  the  church  of  England.  Now 
take  it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  they  should 
only  subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land,  there  would  be  still  the  same  diificulty ;  for 
still  the  young  men  would  be  subscribing  to  what 
they  do  not  understand.  For  if  you  should  ask  them, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  church  of  England?  Do 
you  know  in  what  it  differs  from  the  presbyterian 
church  ?  from  the  Romish  church  ?  from  the  Greek 
church?  from  the  Coptick  church?  they  could  not 
tell  you.  So,  sir,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 
BosWELL.  "  But,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  sub- 
scribe the  Bible  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  no,  sir ;  for 
all  sects  will  subscribe  the  Bible ;  nay,  the  Maho* 
metans  will  subscribe  the  Bible ;  for  the  Mahometans 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses,  but 
maintain  that  God  sent  Mahomet  as  a  still  greater 
prophet  than  either.** 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been  made  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  abolish  the  £ast  of  the  30th 
of  January  \    Johnson.   "  Why,  sir,  I  could  have 

North,  Burke,  Hans  Stanley,  Charles  Fox,  Godfrey  Clarke,  &c.  sapported  the 
validi^  of  it  with  infinite  humour.  By  the  by,  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself 
for  that  holy  war,  by  passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the  pious  exerdse  of  hazard ; 
his  devotion  only  cost  him  600L  per  hour,  in  all  ll,000i*'  Misc.  Works^  ^d. 
ii.  p.  74*  The  argument  which  seemed  to  makfe  most  effect  in  the  house,  was 
against  requiring  subscription  from  every  youth  entering  the  university,  of 
whatever  age,  or  intended  for  whatever  profession.  To  Uiis  point  Johnson*s 
observation  particularly  alludes.— Ed.  J 

*  [Doctor  Nowell  had  preached,  as  usual,  before  the  house  on  the  30tfa  of  Jan. 
and  had  been  thanked  for  his  sermon.  Some  dajrs  afterwards,  Mr.  Thos.  Towns* 
hend  complained  of  certain  unconstitutional  passages  in  the  sermon ;  and  on  the 
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wished  that  it  had  been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps  to 
have  expired  with  the  century.  I  am  against  abo- 
lishing it ;  because  that  would  be  declaring  it  wron^ 
to  establish  it ;  but  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
make  an  act,  continuing  it  for  another  century,  and 
then  letting  it  expire."  . 

He  disapproved  of  the  royal  marriage  bill ;  "  Be- 
cause," said  he,  ^^  I  would  not  have  the  people  think 
that  the  validity  of  marriage  depends  on  the  will  of 
man,  or  that  the  right  of  a  king  depends  on  the  will 
of  man.  I  should  not  have  been  against  making  the 
marriage  of  any  of  the  royal  family,  without  the  ap- 
|>rol>ation  of  king  and  parliament,  highly  criminal  \" 
,  In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old  families,  and 
the  respect  due  to  them.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have 
a  right  to  that  kind  of  respect,  and  are  arguing  for 
yourself.  I  am  for  supporting  the  principle,  and  am 
disinterested  in  doing  it,  as  I  have  no  such  right.'' 
BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  one  more  incitement  to 
a  man  to  do  well."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  very  necessary  to  keep  society 
together.  What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which  we  have 
a  respect  for  authority,  that  prevents  us,  who  are  the 
rabble,  from  rising  up  and  pulling  down  you  who 
are  gentlemen  from  your  places,  and  saying,  *  We  will 
be  gentlemen  in  our  turn  ?'  Now,  sir,  that  respect 
for  authority  is  much  more  easily  granted  to  a  man 
whose  father  has  had  it,  than  to  an  upstart,  and  so 

2l8t  Feb.  after  a  debate,  the  thanks  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the 
journals ;  and  ou  the  2d  March,  Mr.  Fred.  Montague  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  observance  of  that  day  altogether.  This  motion  was  re- 
jected by  195  to  97 Ed.] 

*  [It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  Dr.  Johnson*s  objection  as  above  stated. 
Does  not  the  validity  of  a//  marriages  '^  depend  on  the  will  of  man,"  that  is, 
are  there  not  in  all  civilized  nations  certain  \t^  formulas  and  conditions  requisite 
to  constitute  a  marriage  ?  If  all .  human  institutions  are  to  be  disregarded,  what 
is  marriage  ?  And  as  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  kings,  see  Johnson*s  opinions, 
antCy  voL  L  p.  438 — 445 ;  and  finally,  if  it  be  competent  to  the  legislature  to 
make  an  act  highly  criminal,  does  not  that  imply  a  competency  to  forbid  it  alto- 
gether ?^Kd.] 
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society  is  more  easily  supported/'  Bosweli..  "  Per- 
haps, sir,  it  might  be  done  by  the  respect  belonging 
to  office,  as  among  the  Romans,  where  the  dress,  the 
togUy  inspired  reverence."  Johnson.  **  Why,  we 
know  very  little  about  the  Romans.  But,  surely,  it 
is  much  easier  to  respect  a  man  who  has  always  had 
respect,  than  to  respect  a  man  who  we  know  was  last 
year  no  better  than  ourselves,  and  will  be  no  better 
next  year.  In  republicks  there  is  no  respect  for 
authority,  but  a  fear  of  power.*'  Boswell.  "At 
present,  sir,  I  think  riches  seem  to  gain  most  respect." 
Johnson.  **  No,  sir,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty 
respect;  they  only  procure  external  attention.  A 
very  rich  man,  from  low  beginnings,  may  buy  his 
election  in  a  borough ;  but,  aeteris  paribus^  a  man 
of  family  will  be  preferred.  People  will  prefer  a  man 
for  whose  father  their  fathers  have  voted,  though 
they  should  get  no  more  money,  or  even  less.  That 
shows  that  the  respect  for  family  is  not  merely  fan- 
ciful, but  has  an  actual  operation.  If  gentlemen  of 
family  would  allow  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their 
money  profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough  to  do, 
and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense,  the  upstarts 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  gentlemen  would 
remain ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  will  vie  in  expense 
with  the  upstarts,  which  is  very  foolish,  they  must 
be  ruined." 

[Indeed,  though  a  man  of  obscure  birth  himself,  Piozzi. 
Dr.  Johnson's  partiality  to  people  of  family  was  visible  ^' 
on  every  occasion ;  his  zeal  for  subordination  warm 
even  to  bigotry;  his  hatred  to  innovation,  and  re- 
verence for  the  old  feudal  times,  apparent,  whenever 
any  possible  manner  of  showing  them  occurred.] 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent  mimickry 
of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland ;  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  people  thought  it  a  very  mean 

vol.  II.  L 
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thing.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  making  a  very 
mean  use  of  man's  powers.  But  to  be  a  good  mimiek 
requires  great  powers,  great  acuteness  of  observation, 
great  retention  of  what  is  observed,  and  great  pliancy 
of  organs  to  represent  what  is  observed.     I  remember 

a  lady  of  quality  in  this  town,  Lady \  who 

was  a  wonderful  mimiek,  and  used  to  make  me  laugh 
immoderately.  I  have  heard  she  is  now  gone  mad.** 
BoswELL.  **  It  is  amazing  how  a  mimiek  can  not 
only  give  you  the  gestures  and  voice  of  a  person  whom 
he  represents ;  but  even  what  a  person  would  say  on 
any  particular  subject.**  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you 
are  to  consider  that  the  manner  and  some  particular 
phrases  of  a  person  do  much  to  impress  you  with  an 
idea  of  him,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  he  would  say 
what  the  mimiek  says  in  his  character.'*  Boswell. 
^'  I  don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimiek,  sir.**  John- 
son. "  No,  sir ;  his  imitations  are  not  like.  He 
gives  you  something  different  from  himself,  but  not 
the  character  which  he  means  to  assume.  He  goes 
out  of  himself,  without  going  into  other  people.  He 
cannot  take  off  any  person  unless  he  is  strongly 
marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner.  He  is  like  a 
painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  has 
a  wen  upon  his  face,  and  who  therefore  is  easily 
known.  If  a  man  hops  upon  one  leg,  Foote  can 
hop  upon  one  leg.  But  he  has  not  that  nice  discri* 
mination  which  your  friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote 
is,  however,  very  entertaining  with  a  kind  of  conver- 
sation between  wit  and  buffoonery." 

On  Monday,  March  23,  I  found  him  busy,  pre- 
paring a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary.  Mr. 
Peyton,  one  of  his  original  amanuenses,  was  writing 
for  him.     I  put  him  in  mind  of  a  meaning  of  the 

»  JTlie  melancholy  circumstance  stated  as  to  the  lady,  induces  the  editor  to 
rvjfram  from  attempting  to  fill  up  this  blank.— Ed.] 
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word  side^  which  he  had  omitted,  viz.  relationship ; 
as  father's  side,  mothers  side.  He  inserted  it.  I 
asked  him  if  humiliating  was  a  good  word.  He  said 
he  had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know 
it  to  be  legitimate  English.  He  would  not  admit 
dvilizatian,  but  only  civility.  With  great  deference 
to  him  I  thought  civilization^  from  to  civilize,  better 
in  the  sense  opposed  to  barbarity  than  civility;  as  it 
is  better  to  have  a  distinct  word  for  each  sense,  than 
one  word  with  two  senses,  which  civility  is,  in  his 
way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort  of  chy- 
mical  operation.  I  waa  entertained  by  observing 
how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr.  Peyton  on  an  errand, 
without  seeming  to  degrade  him : — "  Mr.  Peyton. 
Mr.  Peyton,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  a  walk  to 
Temple-Bar  ?  You  will  there  see  a  chymist's  shop, 
at  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  buy  for  me  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  vitriol ;  not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  will  cost  three  half-pence."  Peyton  immediately 
went,  and  returned  with  it,  and  told  him  it  cost  but 
a  penny 

[Of  the  death  of  this  poor  labourer  in  literature, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Piozzi  says  that  he  had  considerable 
talents,  and  knew  many  modern  languages,  Johnson 
gave  himself  the  following  pathetic  account,  in  a 
letter  to  that  lady : 

•*  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

"  1st  April,  1776.  vol.  i. 
'  "  Poor  Peyton  expired  this  morning.  He  probably — during  ^' 
many  years,  for  which  he  sat  starving  by  the  bed  of  a  wife,  not 
only  useless  but  almost  motionless,  condemned  by  poverty  to 
personal  attendance,  and  by  the  necessity  of  such  attendance 
chained  down  to  poverty — he  probably  thought  often  how  lightly 
he  should  tread  the  path  of  life  without  his  burthen.  Of  this 
thought  the  admission  was  unavoidable,  and  the  indulgence  might 
be  forgiven  to  frailty  Und  distress.   His  wife  died  at  last,  and  be- 
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Letters,  fore  she  was  buried,  he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  and  is  now  goin§^ 

l%\2.    to  the  grave. 

'  "  Such  miscarriages,  when  they  happen  to  those  on  whom  many 
eyes  are  fixed,  fill  histories  and  tragedies ;  and  tears  have  been 
shed  for  the  sufferings,  and  wonder  excited  by  the  fortitude  of 
those  who  neither  did  nor  suffered  more  than  Peyton."] 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmaster's  cause, 
and  proposed  to  read  to  him  the  printed  papers  con- 
cerning it.  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  read  quicker 
than  I  can  hear."     So  he  reAd  them  to  himself. 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Kristrom,  a  Swede, 
who  was  tutor  to  some  young  gentlemen  in  the  city. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  a  very  good  History  of 
Sweden,  by  Dalin.  Having  at  that  time  an  intention 
of  writing  the  history  of  that  country,  I  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  whether  one  might  write  a  history  of  Sweden 
without  going  thither.  ^*  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  one  for 
common  use.'* 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  observed  that 
Leibnitz  had  made  some  progress  in  a  work,  tracing 
all  languages  up  to  the  Hebrew*  "  Why,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  you  would  not  imagine  that  the  French  ^'a«#r, 
day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dies,  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain ;  and  the  intermediate  steps  are  very 
clear.  From  dies,  comes  diurnus.  Diu  is,  by  inac- 
curate ears,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easily  con- 
founded with  giu ;  then  the  Italians  form  a  substan* 
tive  of  the  ablative  of  an  adjective,  and  thence  giumo, 
or,  as  they  make  it,  giomo;  which  is  readily  con- 
tracted into  giouTy  ox  jour:'  He  observed,  that  the 
Bohemian  language  was  true  Sclavonick.  The  Swede 
said,  it  had  some  similarity  with  the  German.  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Sclavonia 
as  confine  with  Germany  will  borrow  German  words ; 
and  such  parts  as  confine  with  Tartary  will  borrow 
Tartar  words.'* 
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He  said,  lie  never  had  it  properly  ascertained  that 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  understood 
each  other  ^  I  told  him  that  my  cousin.  Colonel 
Graham,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  whom  I  met  at 
Drogheda,  told  me  they  did.  Johnson.  "Sir,  if 
the  Highlanders  understood  Irish,  why  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  Erse,  as  was  lately  done  at 
Edinburgh,  when  there  is  an  Irish  translation?*' 
BoswELL.  "  Although  the  Erse  and  Irish  are  both 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  between  them,  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  in  Italy."  The  Swede  went  away,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  continued  his  reading  of  the  papers.  I 
said,  "  I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  is  troublesome."  "  Why, 
sir,''  said  he,  "  I  do  not  take  much  delight  in  it ;  but 
I'll  go  through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the  room 
where  he  and  I  first  supped  together.  He  gave  me 
great  hopes  of  my  cause.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  go- 


I  [In  Mr.  Anderson*s  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,  we  find  the 
foUowiog  observatioDS : — 

^'The  Irish  and  Gaelic  languages  are  the  same,  and  formerly  what  was  spoken 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  generally  called  Irith.  Those  who  have  at. 
tended  to  the  subject  must  have  observed,  that  the  word  Irish  was  gradually 
changed  into  Erse,  denoting  the  language  that  is  now  generally  called  Gaelic.^* 
Mr.  Anderson  states  that,  when  he  was  in  Galway,  in  IieLmd,  in  1814,  he  found 
a  vessel  there  from  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  the  master  of  which  remarked 
to  him  that  the  people  here  spoke  curiout  Gaelic^  but  he  understood  them 
easily,  and  commerce  is  actually  carried  on  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  common  language." — P.  133. 

My  friend.  Colonel  Meyrick  Shawe,  who  pointed  out  Mr.  Anderson^s  work  to 
me,  aidds,  "  I  can  venture  to  say  from  my  own  experience,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
difference  of  pronunciation,  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  each  other ;  and  even  with  that  disadvantage,  they  become  so  in  a 
short  time.  I  have  indeed  met  some  Highlanders  whom  I  could  not  understand 
at  all ;  but  there  was  a  Captain  Cameron  in  the  same  regiment  with  me  (76th), 
who  spoke  with  an  accent  more  like  the  Irish  than  usual,  whom  I  could  under. 
stand  perfectly  when  he  spoke  slow,  ^here  are,  I  am  told,  few  words  in  Irish 
that  are  not  intelligible  to  the  Highlanders,  but  there  are  many  in  the  Gaelic 
which  an  Irishman  cannot  understand.  The  Scotch,  as  I  am  told,  and  as  is  natural 
from  their  position,  have  many  Pictish  and  other  foreign  words.  The  Irish  have 
no  Pictish  words,  but  many  Latin." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  informs  me,  that  <'  there  is  no  doubt  the  languages  are 
the  same,  and  the  difference  in  pronunciadon  and  construction  not  very  con- 
aiderable.  The  Erse  or  EarUh  is  the  Irish  ;  and  the  race  called  Scots  came 
originally  from  Ulster."..-ED.] 
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vernment  of  a  schoolmaster  is  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  military  government ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised  by  the  will  of  one 
man,  according  to  particular  circumstances.  You 
must  show  some  learning  upon  this  occasion.  You 
must  show,  that  a  schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive 
right  to  beat ;  and  that  an  action  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery cannot  be  admitted  against  him  unless  there  is 
some  great  excess,  some  barbarity.  This  man  has 
maimed  none  of  his  boys.  They  are  all  left  with 
the  full  exercise  of  their  corporeal  faculties.  In  our 
schools  in  England  many  boys  have  been  maimed  ; 
yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action  against  a  schoolmaster 
on  that  account.  PufFendorf,  I  think,  maintains  the 
right  of  a  schoolmaster  to  beat  his  scholars.*' 

On  Saturday,  March  27,  I  introduced  to  him  Sir 
Alexander  MacdonaldS  with  whom  he  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  acquainted.  He  received  him  very  cour- 
teously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  chancellors  *  in 
England  are  chosen  from  views  much  inferiour  to  the 
office,  being  chosen  from  temporary  political  views. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours, 
no  man  is  appointed  to  aii  office  because  he  is  the 

■  [Next  brother  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  whom  Mr.  Boswell  calls  the  Mar- 
cellus  of  Scotland,  and  whom  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his  contemporaries 
proves  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  young  man.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1766.  (See  posty  5th  Sept.  1773.)  Sir  Alexander  succeeded  his  brother  as 
eighth  baronet,  and  was  created  an  Irish  baton,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Macdonald, 
in  1776.  The  late  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  was 
their  youngest  brother.  We  shall  see  more  of  Sur  Alexander  under  the  year 
1773,  during  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. — Ed.] 

^  [This,  no  doubt,  may  occasionally  happen,  and  a  lord  chancellor  some- 
times disappoints  the  expectations  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  those 
who  make  him ;  yet  on  the  whole,  it  seem.<i  hard  to  discover  how  chancellors 
can  be  selected  without  some  attention  to  political  interests.  A  party  coming 
into  power  generally  makes  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  lawyer  of  its  principles 
chancellor.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man  thus  selected  in  the  face  of 
the  public^  and  from  an  eminence  to  which  he  has  raised  himself,  will  be  better 
fitted  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  that  great  office,  than  if  chancellors  were 
to  be  chosen  by  some  otfier  standard.  What,  however,  that  other  standard 
should  or  could  be,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  did  not  suggest,  and  probably  neyer 
considered. — £d.J 
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fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any  other  government ; 
because  there  are  so  many  connexions  and  depend- 
encies to  be  studied.  A  despotick  prince  may 
choose  a  man  to  an  office,  merely  because  he  is  the 
fittest  for  it.  The  king  of  Prussia  may  do  it.*'  Sir 
A.  ^^  I  think,  sir,  almost  all  great  lawyers,  such  at 
least  as  have  written  upon  law,  have  known  only 
law,  and  nothing  else."  Johnson.  '*  Why,  no,  sir ; 
Judge  Hale  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law ; 
and  yet  he  knew  a  great  many  other  things,  and  has 
written  upon  other  things.  Selden  too."  Sir  A. 
**Very  true,  sir;  and  Lord  Bacon.  But  was  not 
Lord  Coke  a  mere  lawyer?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  I 
am  afraid  he  was,  but  he  would  have  taken  it  very  ill 
if  you  had  told  him  so.  He  would  have  prosecuted 
you  for  scandal."  Boswell.  "  Lord  Mansfield  is 
not  a  mere  lawyer.*'  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  I  never 
was  in  Lord  Mansfield*s  company ;  but  Lord  Mans- 
field was  distinguished  at  the  university.  Lord  Mans- 
field, when  he  first  came  to  town,  '  drank  champagne 
with  the  wits/  as  Prior  says.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Pope  ^."  Sir  A.  "  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so 
abusive  now  as  they  were  formerly^.  I  fancy  they 
had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were  obliged  to  take  to 
abuse  to  fill  up  the  time.  Now  they  have  such  a 
number  of  precedents,  they  have  no  occasion  for 
abuse."    Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  they  had  more  law 

»  [He  was  one  of  his  executors.  The  large  space  which  (thanks  to  Mr.  Boi- 
well)  Dr.  Johnson  occupies  in  our  estimate  of  the  society  of  his  day,  makes  it 
surprising  that  he  should  never  have  heen  in  company  with  Lord  Mansfield ;  but 
Bos  well  was  disposed  to  overrate  the  extent  and  rank  of  Johnson's  acquaintance. 
It  is  proper  here  to  correct  an  error  relative  to  I^ord  Mansfield  and  Dr.  John- 
son, which  has  found  its  way  into  print  In  Miss  Hawkins'  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  218,  she  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  her  brother,  who 
states  that,  *' calling  upon  Dr.  Johnson  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord  Mdns^ 
Jieldy  and  mentioning  the  event,  Johnson  answered,  '  Ah,  sir;  there  was  little 
learning  and  less  virtue** "  It  happens,  unluckily  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
anecdote,  that  Lord  Mansfield  survived  Dr.  Johnson  full  ten  years. — ^Ed.] 

3  [The  general  tone  of  society  is  probably  improved  in  this  respect,  and  bar- 
risters are  more  men  of  the  world,  and  mix  more  in  polite  company  than  at  the 
times  Sir  A.  Macdonald  alluded  to.— ^d.] 
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long  ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to  precedents,  to 
be  sure  they  will  increase  in  course  of  time ;  but  the 
more  precedents  there  are,  the  less  occasion  is  there 
for  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for 
investigating  principles."  Sir  A.  "  I  have  been  cor- 
recting several  Scotch  accents  in  my  friend  Boswell. 
I  doubt,  sir,  if  any  Scotchman  ever  attains  to  a  per- 
fect English  pronunciation."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they  do  not  persevere 
after  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  it.  But,  sir,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
English  pronunciation,  if  they  will.  We  find  how 
near  they  come  to  it;  and  certainly,  a  man  who  con- 
quers nineteen  parts  of  the  Scotch  accent,  may  con- 
quer the  twentieth.  But,  sir,  when  a  man  has  got 
the  better  of  nine-tenths  he  grows  weary,  he  relaxes 
his  diligence,  he  finds  he  has  corrected  his  accent  so 
far  as  not  to  be  disagreeable,  and  he  no  longer  desires 
his  friends  to  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong,  nor  does  he 
choose  to  be  told.  Sir,  when  people  watch  me  nar- 
rowly, and  I  do  not  watch  myself,  they  will  find  me 
out  to  be  of  a  particular  county.  In  the  same  manner 
Dunning  may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire  man. 
So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found  out.  But,  sir,  little 
aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage.  I  never  catched 
Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and  yet  Mallet,  I  suppose, 
was  past  five-and-twenty  before  he  came  to  London  V* 
Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  on  this 
subject,  having  myself  taken  some  pains  to  improve 
my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Love^ 
of  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  he  was   a  player  at 

»  [He  says,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  «  of  Mallet  he  had  a  very  slight 
personal  knowledge."  Mallet  came  to  England  in  1723,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  ags Ed.] 

*  [Love  was  an  assumed  name.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Dance,  the  architect. 
He  resided  many  years  at  Edinburgh  as  manager  of  the  theatre  of  that  city ;  he 
removed  in  1762  to  Drury-lane,  and  died  in  1771.  He  wrote  some  theatrical 
pieces  of  no  reputation. — Ed.] 
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Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.     Johnson 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is  not  oflFensive.*' 
With  this  concession  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied ;  and 
let  me  give  my  countrymen  of  North-Britain  an  ad- 
vice not  to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  respect; 
not  to  speak  high  English^  as  we  are  apt  to  call 
what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch^  but  which  is 
by  no  means  goad  English,  and  makes  **  the  fools 
who  use  it"  truly  ridiculous.     Grood  English  is  plain, 
easy,  and  smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an  unaffected 
English  gentleman.     A  studied  and  factitious  pro- 
nunciation, which  requires  perpetual  attention,  and 
imposes  perpetual  constraint,  is  exceedingly  disgust- 
ing.    A  small  intermixture  of  provincial  peculiarities 
may,  perhaps,  have  an  agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes 
of  different  birds   concur  in   the  harmony  of  the 
grove,  and  please  more  than  if  they  were  all  exactly 
alike.     I  could  name  some  gentlemen  of  Ireland  S 
to  whom  a  slight  proportion  of  the  accent  and  re- 
citative of  that  country  is  an  advantage.     The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak  as  broad  as  a 
certain  prosperous  member^  of  parliament  from  that 
country ;  though  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  it 
has  been  of  no  small  use  to  him ;  as  it  rouses  the 
attention  of  the  house  by  its  uncommonness ;  and  is 
equal  to  tropes  and  figures  in  a  good  English  speaker." 
I  would  give  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  to  re- 
commend to  ray  countrymen,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot^;  and  may  I  presume  to 

»  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  included,  in  this  observation,  Mt.  Burke;  who,  to 
the  last,  retained  more  of  the  Irish  accent  than  was  agreeable  to  less  indulgent 
ears — ^Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Dundas,  successively  lord  advocate,  secretary  of  state,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  Viscount  Melville,  whose  accent,  and  many  of  whose  phrases, 
were  to  the  last  peculiarly  national — Ed.] 

3  [The  third  baronet,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Minto ;  a  gentleman  of  di- 
stinction in  the  political,  and  not  unknown  in  the  poetical  world :  he  died  in 
1777'  Is  it  not,  however,  rather  Hibernian  to  recommend  as  a  model  ofprO" 
nunciation,  one  who  was  already  deadf^-^ignotum  per  ignot%us.^^^D.\ 
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add  that  of  the  present  Earl  of  Marchmont^,  who 
told  me,  with  great  good-humour,  that  the  master  of 
a  shop  in  London  where  he  was  not  known,  said  to 
him, "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  an  American."  "  Why 
so,  sir?"  said  his  lordship.  "  Because,  sir,"  replied 
the  shopkeeper,  "  you  speak  neither  English  nor 
Scotch,  but  something  diflferent  from  both,  which  I 
conclude  is  the  language  of  America/' 

BoswELL.  "  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to  have  a  dic- 
tionary to  ascertain  the  pronunciation."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  my  Dictionary  shows  you  the  accent  of 
words,  if  you  can  but  remember  them."  Boswell. 
**  But,  sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertain  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I  believe,  has  finished 
such  a  work."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  consider 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  a  language  by  the 
ear,  than  by  any  marks.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  may 
do  very  well ;  but  you  cannot  always  carry  it  about 
with  you :  and,  when  you  want  the  word,  you  have 
not  the  dictionary.  It  is  like  a  man  who  has  a 
sword  that  will  not  draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword, 
to  be  sure :  but  while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your 
throat,  you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides,  sir,  what 
entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  English  ? 
He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  disadvantage  of  being 
an  Irishman :  and  if  he  says  he  will  fix  it  after  the 
example  of  the  best  company,  why,  they  differ  among 
themselves.  I  remember  an  instance :  when  I  pub- 
lished the  Plan  for  my  Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield 
told  me  that  the  word  great  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  state;  and  Sir  William  Yonge- 

>  [Hugh,  fourth  Earl  of  JMarchraont,  the  fiiend  and  executor  of  Pope ;  born 
in  I7O8,  died  in  1794.— Ed.] 

'^  [Sir  W.  Yonge,  fourth  baronet,  K.  B.  and  secretaiy  at  war  in  Sir  Robert 
Walpole*s  administration ;  he  died  in  1755.  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  where 
the  editor  has  madvertfcntly  stated  that  Sir  W.  Yonge  told^  instead  of  sent  word 
to  Johnson  how  seat  should  be  pronounced.  The  pronunciation  is  now  settled, 
beyond  question,  in  the  mode  slated  by  Lord  Chesteriield< — Ed.] 
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sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  seaty  and  that  none  but  an  Irishman  would 
pronounce  it  grait  Now  here  were  two  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  one,  the  best  speaker  in  the  house 
of  lords,  the  other,  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of 
commons,  differing  entirely/' 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding  him  in  a 
very  good. humour,  I  ventured  to  lead  him  to  the 
subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state,  having 
much  curiosity  to  know  his  notions  on  that  point. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  happiness  of  an  unem- 
bodied  spirit  will  consist  in  a  consciousness  of  the 
favour  of  God,  in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  in 
the  possession  of  felicitating  ideas.*'  Boswell. 
"  But,  sir,  is  there  any  harm  in  our  forming  to  our- 
selves conjectures  as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happi- 
ness, though  the  scripture  has  said  but  very  little  on 
the  subject  ?  *  We  know  not  what  we  shall  be/  '* 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  there  is  no  harm.  What  philo- 
sophy suggests  to  us  on  this  topick  is  probable: 
what  scripture  tells  us  is  certain.  Dr.  Henry  More^ 
has  carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy  can.  You  may 
buy  both  his  theological  and  philosophical  works  iu 
two  volumes  folio,  for  about  eight  shillings."  Bos- 
WELL.  "  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that 
we  shall  see  our  friends  again ^."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
sir ;  but  you  must  consider,  that  when  we  are  become 
purely  rational,  many  of  our  friendships  will  be  cut 
off.  Many  friendships  are  formed  by  a  community 
of  sensual  pleasures ;  all  these  will  be  cut  off.     We 

»  [Called  the  Platonist,  on  account  of  his  voluminous  efforts  to  blend  the 
platonic  philosophy  with  Christianity.  He,  Van  Helmont,  and  Valentine  Great- 
rakes,  all  mystics  in  their  several  professions,  were  patronised  by  Anne  Finch, 
Lady  Conway  (herself  a  mystic),  and  all  resided  for  some  time  in  her  house  at 
Ragley,  where  there  is  a  portrait  of  Van  Helmont,  and  where  were  found  by 
Mr.  Walpole  several  letters  of  Dr.  More.— Ed.] 

a  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Epistle,  "  discoursing  of  the  different  degrees  of  hea- 
venly glory,  and  of  our  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  above,"  holds  the 
aflirmative  on  both  these  questions. — Maloke.     [See  ante^  p.  9. — Ed.] 
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form  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  because  they 
have  agreeable  qualities,  and  they  can  be  useful  to 
us ;  but,  after  death,  they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to 
us.  We  form  many  friendships  by  mistake,  ima- 
gining people  to  be  different  from  what  they  really 
are.  After  death,  we  shall  see  every  one  in  a  true 
light.  Then,  sir,  they  talk  of  our  meeting  our  re-  - 
lations :  but  then  all  relationship  is  dissolved :  and 
we  shall  have  no  regard  for  one  person  more  than 
another,  but  for  their  real  value.  However,  we  shall 
either  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  our  friends, 
or  be  satisfied  without  meeting  them."  Boswell. 
**  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in  scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained 
an  anxious  concern  about  his  brethren."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  we  must  either  suppose  that  passage  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  hold  with  many  divines,  and  all  the 
Purgatorians,  that  departed  souls  do  not  all  at  once 
arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.'*  Boswell.  "  I  think,  sir,  that  is  a  very 
rational  supposition."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir ; 
but  we  do  not  know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no 
harm  in  believing  it :  but  you  must  not  compel  others 
to  make  it  an  article  of  faith ;  for  it  is  not  revealed." 
BoswELi..  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a 
man  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  his  deceased  friends?'*  Johnson. 
"  Why  no,  sir."  BoswELL.  "  I  have  been  told, 
that  in  the  liturgy  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land, there^was  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead.*' 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  liturgy  which  Laud 
framed  for  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland:  if 
there  is  a  liturgy  older  than  that,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it.**  Boswell.  "  As  to  our  employment  in 
a  future  state,  the  sacred  writings  say  little.  The 
Revelation,  however,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many 
ideas,  and  particularly  mentions  musick.    Johnson. 
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"  Why,  sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you  by  means  of 
something  which  you  know :  and  as  to  musick,  there 
are  some  philosophers  and  divines  who  have  main<* 
tained  that  we  shall  not  be  spiritualized  to  such  a 
degree,  but  that  something  of  matter,  very  much 
refined,  will  remain.  In  that  case,  musick  may 
make  a  part  of  our  fiiture  felicity  ^'^ 

Bosw£LL.  *^  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of  ghosts. 
You  know  there  is  a  famous  story  of  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Veal,  prefixed  to  *  Drelincourt  on  Death.' "  ' 
Johnson.  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  given  up^;  I  be- 
lieve the  woman  declared  upon  her  deathbed  that  it 
was  a  lie^.*'  Boswell.  "  This  objection  is  made 
against  the  truth  of  ghosts  appearing :  that  if  they 
are  in  a  state  of  hs^piness,  it  would  be  a  punishment 
to  them  to  return  to  this  world ;  and  if  they  are  in  a 
state  of  misery,  it  would  be  giving  them  a  respite." 
Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir,  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
embodied  spirits  does  not  depend  upon  place,  but  is 
intellectual,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  less  happy 
or  less  miserable  by  appearing  upon  earth." 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to  Mrs. 
Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea.  I  mentioned  that 
we  were  to  have  the  remains  of  Mr.  Gray  in  prose 
and  verse,  published  by  Mr.  Mason.  Johnson.  "  I 
think  we  have  had  enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they  have 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  Akenside's  works. 
One  bad  ode  may  be  suffered ;  but  a  number  of  them 

>  [See  ante^  vol.  L  p.  120,_£d.] 

«  [It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  assertion, 
that  apparitions  are  frequent,  (ante,  p.  11),  was  not  able  to  produce  one 
authentic  instance  of  such  an  appearance.  We  shall  find,  in  the  course  of  his 
conversation,  a  statement,  that  old  Cave  had  seen  a  spirit,  and  some  other  similar 
stories,  but  nothing  which,  as  it  would  seem,  Johnson  himself  could  believe. 
—Ed.] 

3  This  fiction  is  known  to  have  been  invented  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  added 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Drelincourt*s  work  (which 
was  originally  written  in  French),  to  make  it  sell.  The  first  edition  had  it  not. 
— Malone. 
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together  makes  one  sick."  Bos  well.  "  Akenside*s 
distinguished  poem  is  his  ^Pleasures  of  Imagination:' 
but,  for  my  part,  I  never  could  admire  it  so  much  as 
most  people  do/*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  could  not  read 
it  through.''  Boswell.  "  I  have  read  it  through  ; 
but  I  did  not  find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretick,  whose  triaP  Sir 
John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read.  Johnson. 
"Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  ironmonger  at 
Wolverhampton ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  make  him- 
self famous,  by  being  the  founder  of  a  new  sect, 
which  he  wished  much  should  be  called  ElwaUians^ 
He  held,  that  every  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
was  not  typical  was  to  be  of  perpetual  observance ; 
and  so  he  wore  a  riband  in  the  plaits  of  his  coat, 
and  he  also  wore  a  beard.  I  remember  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Elwal.  There 
was  one  Barter,  a  miller,  who  wrote  against  him ; 
and  you  had  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Elwal  and 
Mr.  Barter.  To  try  to  make  himself  distinguished, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  King  George  the  Second,  chal- 
lenging him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which  he  said, 
*  George,  if  you  be  afraid  to  come  by  yourself,  to 
dispute  with  a  poor  old  man,  you  may  bring  a  thou- 
sand of  your  ftfecAr-guards  with  you ;  and  if  you  should 
still  be  afraid,  you  may  bring  a  thousand  of  your  red-- 
guards.'  The  letter  had  something  of  the  impudence 
of  Junius  to  our  present  king.  But  the  men  of 
Wolverhampton  were  not  so  inflammable  as  the  com- 
mon council  of  London;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in 
his  scheme  of  making  himself  a  man  of  great  con- 
sequence." 

On  Tuesday,  31st  March,  he  and  I  dined  at  Ge-: 


»  ["  The  Triumph  of  Truth  ;  being  an  account  of  the  trial  of  E.  Elwall  for 
heresy  and  blasphemy,  8vo.  Lond."  This  is  rather  the  rambling  declamation  of 
an  enthusiast,  &an  the  account  of  a  trial.— £d.] 
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neral  Paoli^s.  A  question  was  started  whether  the 
state  of  marriage  was  natural  to  man.  Johnson. 
^^  Sir,  it  is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a  man  and 
woman  to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we  find 
all  the  motives  which  they  have  for  remaining  in  that 
connexion^  and  the  restraints  which  civilized  society 
imposes  to  prevent  separation,  are  hardly  suflScient 
to  keep  them  together/'  The  general  said,  that  in 
a  state  of  nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting  together, 
would  form  a  strong  and  constant  affection,  by  the 
mutual  pleasure  each  would  receive;  and  that  the 
same  causes  of  dissension  would  not  arise  between 
them,  as  occur  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  ci- 
vilized state.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  would  have  dis- 
sensions enough,  though  of  another  kind.  One  would 
choose  to  go  a  hunting  in  this  wood,  the  other  in  that ; 
one  would  choose  to  go  a  fisliing  in  this  lake,  the 
other  in  that ;  or,  perhaps,  one  would  choose  to  go 
a  hunting,  when  the  other  would  choose  to  go  a 
fishing;  and  so  they  would  part.  Besides,  sir,  a 
savage  man  and  a  savage  woman  meet  by  chance ; 
and  when  the  man  sees  another  woman  that  pleases 
him  better,  he  will  leave  the  first." 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether  there  is 
any  beauty  independent  of  utility.  The  general 
maintained  there  was  not.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained 
that  there  was ;  and  he  instanced  a  coffee  cup  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  the  painting  of  which  was  of  no 
real  use,  as  the  cup  could  hold  the  coffee  equally 
well  if  plain ;  yet  the  painting  was  beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swearing  in 
conversation.  The  general  said,  that  all  barbarous 
nations  swore  from  a  certain  violence  of  temper,  that 
could  not  be  confined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reach- 
ing at  the  powers  above.     He  said,  too,  that  there 
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was  greater  variety  of  swearing,  in  proportion  as  there 
was  a  greater  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings 
in  Conduit-street  and  drank  tea,  previous  to  our 
going  to  the  Pantheon,  which  neither  of  us  had  seen 
before. 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Pamell  is  poor ; 
not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that  he  had  poor 
materials;  for  nobody  can  write  the  life  of  a  man, 
but  those  who  have  eat  and  drunk  and  lived  in  social 
intercourse  ^  with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and  pre- 
suming too  much,  I  would  request  him  to  tell  me 
all  the  little  circumstances  of  his  life ;  what  schools 
he  attended,  when  he  came  to  Oxford,  when  he  came 
to  London,  &c.  &c.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  my 
curiosity  as  to  these  particulars;  but  said,  "  They  '11 
come  out  by  degrees,  as  we  talk  together.*' 
Piozzi,  [When  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  July,  1773,  happened  to 
^  '  '  allude  to  his  future  biographer,  "  And  who  will  be  my 
biographer," said  he,  "do  you  think?"  "Goldsmith, 
no  doubt,"  replied  she,  "  and  he  will  do  it  the  best 
among  us."  "  The  dog  would  write  it  best,  to  be  sure," 
replied  he ;  "  but  his  particular  malice  towards  me, 
and  general  disregard  for  truth,  would  make  the  book 
useless  to  all,  and  injurious  to  my  character."  "Oh! 
as  to  that,"  said  she,  "  we  should  all  fasten  upon  him, 
and  force  him  to  do  you  justice ;  but  the  worst  is,  the 
doctor  does  not  ktimo  your  life ;  nor  can  I  tell  indeed 
who  does,  except  Dr.  Taylor  of  Ashbourne."  "  Why, 
Taylor,"  said  he, "  is  better  acquainted  with  my  heart 
than  any  man  or  woman  now  alive ;  and  the  history 

»  [Yet  Johnson  himself  knew  hut  few  of  the  many  whose  lives  he  wrote,  and 
these  few  are  certainly  not  his  most  amusing  biographical  productions.  See 
antCi  vol.  i.  p.  243  n.— Ed.] 
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of  my  Oxford  exploits  lies  all  between  him*  and  Ko"^ 
Adams;  but  Dr.  James  knows  my  very  early  days  ^'  ^'^' 
better  than  he.  After  my  coming  to  London  to  drive 
the  world  about  a  little,  you  must  all  go  to  Jack 
Hawkesworth  for  anecdotes :  I  lived  in  great  famili- 
arity  with  him  (though  I  think  there  was  not  much 
affection)  from  the  year  1753  till  the  time  Mr.  Thrale 
and  you  took  me  up.     I  intend,  however,  to  disap- 
point the  rogues,  and  either  make  you  write  the  life, 
with  Taylor's  intelligence ;  or,  which  is  better,  do  it 
myself,  after  outliving  you  all.     I  am  now,"  added 
he,  "  keeping  a  diary,  in  hopes  of  using  it  for  that 
purpose  some  time."] 

He  censured  Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope ;  and  said, 
"  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and  nothing  of  poetry." 
He  praised  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  Essay  on  Pope; 
but  said,  he  supposed  we  should  have  no  more  of  it, 
as  the  authour  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  the 
world  to  think  of  Pope  as  he  did."  Boswell. 
"  Why,  sir,  should  that  prevent  him  from  continuing 
his  work  ?  He  is  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has  made 
the  most  of  his  cause :  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it." 
Johnson.  "  But,  sir,  there  is  a  difference  when  the 
cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches.  Johnson. 
•*  If  I  were  a  man  of  great  estate,  I  would  drive  all 
the  rascals  whom  I  did  not  like  out  of  the  county,  at 
an  election.** 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth  should  be 
employed  in  hospitality.  Johnson.  "You  are  to 
consider  that  ancient  hospitality,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  was  in  an  uncommercial  country,  when 

>  [This  (as  well  as  the  story  of  the  sJioes^  anUt  voL  i.  p.  46,  n.)  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  inference  drawn  from  the  books  of  Pembroke  College,  that 
Johnson  had  left  Oxford  before  Taylor  came  thither.  The  Editor  can  attempt 
to  reconcile  these  discrepancies  only  by  supposing  that  Johnson,  though  he  had 
left  Pembroke  College^  continued  in  Oxford,  living,  perhaps,  with  Taylor,  aa 
companion  or  private  tutor.— Ed.] 
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men  being  idle,  were  glad  to  be  entertained  at  rich 
men's  tables.     But  in  a  commercial  country,  a  busy- 
country,  time  becomes  precious,  and  therefore  hospi- 
tality is  not  so  much  valued.     No  doubt  there  is 
still  room  for  a  certain  degree  of  it ;  and  a  man  has 
a  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and  drinking 
around  him.     But  promiscuous  hospitality  is  not  the 
way  to  gain  real  influence.     You  must  help  some 
people  at  table  before  others;  you  must  ask  some 
people  how  they  like  their  wine  oftener  than  others. 
You  therefore  offend  more  people  than  you  please. 
You  are  like  the  French  statesman,  who  said,  when 
he  granted  a  favour,  *  J*  at  fait  dix  micontents  et  un 
ingrat.^     Besides,  sir,  being  entertained  ever  so  well 
at  a  man's  table,  impresses  no  lasting  regard  or 
esteem.    No,  sir,  the  way  to  make  sure  of  power  and 
influence  is,  by  lending  money  confidentially  to  your 
neighbours  at  a  small  interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  in- 
terest at  all,  and  having  their  bonds  in  your  pos- 
session."   BoswELL.  "  May  not  a  man,  sir,  employ 
his  riches  to  advantage,  in  educating  young  men  of 
merit?"     Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  if  they  fall  in  your 
way;  but  if  it  be  understood  that  you  patronize 
young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be  harassed  with  soli- 
citations.    You  will  have  numbers  forced  upon  you, 
who  have  no  merit ;  some  will  force  them  upon  you 
from  mistaken  partiality ;  and  some  from  downright 
interested  motives,  without  scruple ;  and  you  will  be 
disgraced." 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all  kinds  of 
trees  that  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  A  green-house 
is  childish.  I  would  introduce  foreign  animals  into 
the  country ;  for  instance,  the  rein-deer  ^*' 


1  This  project  has  since  been  realized.  Sir  Henry  Liddel,  who  made  a  spi. 
rited  tour  into  Lapland,  brought  two  rein-deer  td  liis  estate  in  Northumbeihmd, 
where  they  bred ;  but  the  race  has  unfortunately  peri8hed.-..Bosw£i.i.. 
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The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical  subjects. 
Johnson.  "  Bayes,  m  *The  Rehearsal,'  is  a  mighty 
silly  character.  If  it  was  intended  to  be  like  a  par- 
ticular man,  it  could  only  be  diverting  while  that 
man  was  remembered.  But  I  question  whether  it 
was  meant  for  Dryden,  aa  has  been  reported ;  for  we 
know  some  of  the  passages  said  to  be  ridiculed  were 
written  since  the  Rehearsal :  at  least  a  passage  men- 
tioned  in  the  preface  Ms  of  a  later  date."  I  main- 
tained that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  satire  on  the 
self-importance  of  dramatick  authours.  But  even  in 
this  light  he  held  it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The  first  view 
of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as  Ranelagh^  of  which 
he  said,  the  ^^coup  d'oeil'wa/s  the  finest  thing  he  had 
ever  seen.'*  The  truth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of  a  more 
beautiful  form ;  more  of  it,  or  rather  indeed  the  whole 
rotunda^  appears  at  once,  and  it  is  better  lighted. 

A  There  i»  no  preface  to  ^^  The  Rehearsal,**  as  originally  published.  Dr. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  meant  the  address  to  the  reader,  with  a  key  subjoined  to 
it,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  the  modem  editions  of  tliat  play.  He  did  not  . 
know,  it  appears^  that  several  addiiiont  were  made  to  ^^  The  Rehearsal"  after 
the  first  edition.  The  ridicule  on  the  pass^^es  here  alluded  to  is  found  among 
those  additkmt.  They  dierefore  furnish  no  ground  for  the  doubts  here  suggested. 
Unquestionably  Bayes  was  meant  to  be  the  representative  of  Dryden,  whose 
familiar  phrases  in  his  ordinary  conversation  are  frequently  iatroduced  in  this 
piece — Maloke.  [Bayes  may  have  been  originally  sketched  for  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  but  there  is  no  aoubt  that  the  finished  picture  was  meant  for  Dryden — 
he  himself  complains  bitterly  that  it  ttas  so ;  and  Johnson,  better  informed 
when  he  came  to  write  Dryden^s  life,  expressly  says  that  '^  he  was  characterized 
under  the  name  of  Bayes  m  <  The  Rehearsal.*  **.«£d.1 

3  [Ranelagh,  so  called  because  its  site  was  that  of  a  villa  of  Viscount  Ranelagh, 
near  Chelsea,  was  a  place  of  entertainment,  of  which  the  principal  room  was  an 
oval  of  great  dimensions^  with  an  orchestra  in  the  centre,  and  tiers  of  boxes  all 
round.  The  chief  amusement  was  promenading,  as  it  was  called,  round  and 
round  the  circular  area  below,  and  taking  refreshments  in  the  boxes,  while  the 
orchestra  executed  different  pieces  of  music.  The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street, 
was  built  in  1772,  after  Wyatt*s  designs,  as  a  kind  of  town  Ranelagh^  but  par. 
took  more  of  the  diape  of  a  theatre  (to  the  purposes  of  which  it  was  sometimes 
applied).  Both  these  places  had  a  considerable  vogue  for  a  time,  but  are  now 
almost  forgotten :  the  last  appearance  (if  one  may  use  the  expression)  of  Rane- 
lagh  was  when  the  installation  ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in  1802,  was 
given  there.  It  has  since  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  no  vestige  of  that  once 
fairy  palace  remains.  The  original  Pantheon  was  burned  down,  but  was  re- 
built on  a  more  moderate  scale,  and  used  to  be  heard  of,  as  the  scene  of  an  oc- 
casional masquerade  or  concert ;  but  it  has  not  been  opoied,  it  is  believed,  for 
the  last  twenty  years.— £d.] 
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However,  as  Johnson  observed,  we  saw  the  Pantheon 
in  time  of  mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull  uni- 
formity; whereas  we  had  seen  Ranelagh  when  the 
view  was  enlivened  with  a  gay  profusion  of  colours. 
Mrs.  Bosville  S  of  Gunthwait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined 
us,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  us.  Johnson 
said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty  intelli- 
gent lady." 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  plea- 
sure in  seeing  this  place.  Johnson.  "  But,  sir,  there 
is  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority  to  other  people 
in  not  having  seen  it.''  Boswell.  "  I  doubt,  sir, 
whether  there  are  many  happy  people  here."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir,  there  are  many  happy  people  here. 
There  are  many  people  here  who  are  watching  hun- 
dreds, and  who  think  hundreds  are  watching  them.'* 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson ^  I  pre- 
sented him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Adam  expressed 
some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon  would  en- 
courage luxury.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  am  a 
great  friend  to  publick  amusements ;  for  they  keep 
people  from  vice.  You  now  (addressing  himself  to 
me)  would  have  been  with  a  wench,  had  you  not 
been  here.     O  !  I  forgot  you  were  married." 

Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  corrupts  a  people, 
and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
that  is  all  visionary.  I  would  not  give  half  a  guinea 
to  live  under  one  form  of  government  rather  than 
another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness  of  an 
individual.  Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is 
nothing  to  a  private  man.      What  Frenchman  is 

»  [Diana  Wentworth,  wife  of  Godfrey  BosvUle,  Esq.  of  Gunthwait,  whose 
daughter  had  married,  in  1768,  Sir  Alexander,  afterwiurds  created  Lord,  Mac- 
donald.— Ed.] 
.  9  [Shr  Adam  Fei^son  of  Kelkerran,  Bart,  member  of  parliament  for  Ayr- 
shire from  1774  to  1780 Ed.] 
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prevented  from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  ^  ?''  Sir 
Adam.  ^^But,  sir,  in  the  British  constitution  it  is 
surely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  people, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the  crown."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  whig^  Why 
all  this  childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  ? 
The  crown  has  not  power  enough.  When  I  say  that 
all  governments  are  alike,  I  consider  that  in  no  go- 
vernment power  can  be  abused  long.  Mankind  will 
not  bear  it.  If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a 
great  degree,  they  will  rise  and  cut  oflFhis  head.  There 
is  a  remedy  in  human  nature  against  tyranny,  that 
will  keep  us  safe  under  every  form  of  government. 
Had  not  the  people  of  France  thought  themselves 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions  of  Louis 
XIV.,  they  would  not  have  endured  him ;  and  we  may 
say  the  same  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  people."  Sir 
Adam  introduced  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  the  mass  of  both  of  them  were 
barbarians.  The  mass  of  every  people  must  be  bar- 
barous where  there  is  no  printing,  and  consequently 
knowledge  is  not  generally  diffused.  Knowledge  is 
diffused  among  our  people  by  the  newspapers."  Sir 
Adam  mentioned  the  orators,  poets,  and  artists  of 
Greece.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  We  see  even  what  the  boasted  Athe- 
nians were.  The  little  effect  which  Demosthenes 's 
orations  had  upon  them,  shows  that  they  were  bar- 
barians." 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topicks ;  for  he  sug- 

>  [This  is  sad  <<  laxity  of  talk/*  If  a  Frenchman  had  written  any  thing  like 
Johnson's  Norfolk  Prophecy,  or  talked  of  Louis  XV.  as  Johnson  did  of  George 
the  Second,  he  would  have  been  either  forced  to  fly,  or  would  have  expiated  his 
.indiscretion  in  the  Bastille :  poor  Mannontel  was,  we  know,  sent  to  the  Bastille 
for  repeating  the  parody  of  a  few  lines  in  a  play,  at  which  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
diamber  happened  to  be  oflEended..r-£])..] 

9  [These  words  must  have  been  accompanied  and  softened  by  some  jocular 
expression  -of  countenance  or  intonation  of  vmce,  for,  rude  as  Johnson  often  was, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  should  have  seriously  said  such  a  thing  to  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  saw  for  the  fiist  time.— Ed.] 
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gested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bishops  having 
seats  in  the  house  of  lords.  Johnson.  "  How  so, 
sir  ?  Who  is  more  proper  for  having  the  dignity  ci 
a  peer  than  a  bishop,  provided  a  bishop  be  what  he 
ought  to  be  ;  and  if  improper  bishops  be  made,  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  bishops,  but  of  those  who  make 
them.'' 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending  divine  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone.  Of  a 
schoolmaster  ^  of  his  acquaintance,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, he  said,  "  He  has  a  great  deal  of  good  about 
him ;  but  he  is  also  very  defective  in  some  respects* 
His  inner  part  is  good,  but  his  outer  part  is  mighty 
awkward.  You  in  Scotland  do  not  attain  that  nice 
critical  skill  in  languages,  which  we  get  in  our  schools 
in  England.  I  would  not  put  a  boy  to  him,  whom  I 
intended  for  a  man  of  learning.  But  for  the  sons  of 
citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  little,  get  good  morals,  and 
then  go  to  trade,  he  may  do  very  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  appeared  as 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  where  a  probationer  (as  one  li- 
censed to  preach,  but  not  yet  ordained,  is  called) 
was  opposed  in  his  application  to  be  inducted,  be- 
cause it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  for- 
nication five  years  before.  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  if 
he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection.  A 
man  who  is  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good 
enough  to  be  a  clergyman.''  This  was  a  humane 
and  liberal  sentiment.  But  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  ordinary  christian. 
As  he  is  to  instruct  with  authority,  he  should  be  re- 
garded with  reverence,  as  one  upon  whom  divine 
truth  has  had  the  effect  to  set  him  above  such  trans*- 
gressions,  as  men,  less  exalted  by  spiritual  habits  and 

1  [Mr.  Elphioston :  see  atUe^  voL  L  p.  18G. — Ed.] 
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yet  upon  the  whole  not  to  be  excluded  from  heaven^ 
have  been  betrayed  into  by  the  predominance  of  pas- 
sion. That  clergymen  may  be  considered  as  sinners 
ID  general,  as  all  men  are,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
this  reflection  will  not  counteract  their  good  precepts 
so  much,  as  the  absolute  knowledge  of  their  having 
been  guilty  of  certain  specific  immoral  acts.  I  told 
him,  that  by  the  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in 
their  ^'  Book  of  Discipline,"  ifsLScandalf  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  prosecuted  for  five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  proceeded  upon,  ^*  unless  it  be  of  a  heinous  nature^ 
or  again  become  flagrant ;"  and  that  hence  a  question 
arose,  whether  fornication  was  a  sin  of  a  heinous  na- 
ture ;  and  that  I  had  maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve 
that  epithet,  in  as  much  as  it  was  not  one  of  those  sins 
which  argue  very  great  depravity  of  heart :  in  short, 
was  not,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  mankind,  a 
heinous  sin.  Johnson.  **  No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous 
sin.  A  heinous  sin  is  that  for  which  a  man  is  punished 
with  death  or  banishment."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
after  I  had  argued  that  it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an 
old  clergyman  rose  up,  and  repeating  the  text  of  scrip- 
ture denouncing  judgment  against  whoremongers, 
asked,  whether,  considering  this,  there  could  be  any 
doubt  of  fornication  being  a  heinous  sin."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  observe  the  word  tvhorem^nger.  Every 
sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become  heinous.  Whore- 
monger is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as  ironmonger  is  a 
dealer  in  iron.  But  as  you  don't  call  a  man  an  iron- 
monger for  buying  and  selling  a  penknife ;  so  you 
don't  call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting  one 
wench  with  child  \" 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy 
in  England,  and  the  scanty  provisions  of  some  of  the 

1  It  must  not  be  presttined  that  Dr.  Johnson  meant  to  give  any  countenance 
to  licentiousness,  though  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  he  made  a  just  and 
subtle  distinction  between  occasional  and  habitual  tiaosgression.— Boswell. 
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curates.  Johnson.  **  Why  yes,  sir;  but  it  cannot 
be  helped.  You  must  consider,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  like  the 
pay  of  the  army.  Different  men  have  founded  dif- 
ferent churches  ;  and  some  are  better  endowed,  some 
worse.  The  state  cannot  interfere,  and  make  an  equal 
division  of  what  has  been  particularly  appropriated. 
Now  when  a  clergyman  has  but  a  small  living,  or 
even  two  small  livings,  he  can  afford  very  little  to 
the  curate.** 

He  said  he  went  more  frequently  to  church  when 
there  were  prayers  only,  than  when  there  was  also  a 
sermon,  as  the  people  required  more  an  example  for 
the  one  than  the  other ;  it  being  much  easier  for  them 
to  hear  a  sermon,  than  to  fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was  a  young  oflScer  in 
the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royal,  who  talked  with 
a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  precision  so  uncommon,  that 
he  attracted  particular  attention.  He  proved  to  be 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  has  since  risen  into  such  brilliant 
reputation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster-hall  \ 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaimed,  **  He 
was  a  blockhead ;"  and  upon  my  expressing  my  asto- 
nishment at  so  strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  "  What 
I  mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a 
barren  rascal.*'  Boswell.  "  Will  you  not  allow, 
sir,  that  he  draws  very  natural  pictures  of  human 

>  [Bom  in  1748  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1764,  and  the  army 
as  an  ensign  in  the  royals  in  1768.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1779  ;  ap- 
pointed a  king*s  council  in  1783,  and,  in  1806,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and 
created  a  baron  by  the  tide  of  Lord  Erskine.  He  died  in  1823.  Neither  his 
conversation,  (though,  even  to  the  last,  remarkable  for  fluency  and  vivacity,)  nor 
his  parliamentary  speeches,  ever  bore  any  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  force 
and  brilliancy  of  his  forensic  eloquence.  Those  who  only  knew  him  in  private, 
or  in  the  house  of  commons,  had  some  diflSculty  in  believing  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced at  the  bar.  During  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe,  his  conduct  was  eccentric  to 
a  degree  that  justified  a  suspicion,  and  even  a  hope,  that  his  understanding  was 
impaired. — ^Ed.] 
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life?"  Johnson,  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life. 
Richardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known  who 
Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  he  was  an 
ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in 
one  letter  of  Richardson's,  than  in  all  *  Tom  Jones  ^' 
J,  indeed,  never  read  *  Joseph  Andrews.* "  Erskine. 
"  Surely,  sir,  Richardson  is  very  tedious.'*  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Richardson  for 
the  story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted 
that  you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you  must  read 
him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider  the  story  as  only 
giving  occasion  to  the  sentiment/'  I  have  already 
given  my  opinion  of  Fielding ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  repeating  here  my  wonder  at  Ji^nson's  exces- 
sive and  unaccountable  depreciation  of  one  of  the 
best  writers  that  England  has  produced.  **  Tom 
Jones"  has  stood  the  test  of  publick  opinion  M'ith 
such  success,  as  to  have  established  its  great  merit, 
both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners, 
and  also  the  varieties  of  diction,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  having  an  animated  truth  of  execution 
throughout. 

A  book  of  travels,  lately  published  under  the  title 
of  Coriat  Junior ^  and  written  by  Mr.  Paterson  ^,  was 
mentioned.  Johnson  said  this  book  was  in  imita- 
tion of  Sterne  ^,  and  not  of  Coriat,  whose  name  Pa« 
terson  had  chosen  as  a  whimsical  one.     ^^  Tom  Coriat 

>  Johnson's  severity  against  Fielding  did  not  arise  from  any  vidousness  in 
his  style,  but  firom  his  loose  life,  and  the  profligacy  of  almost  all  his  male  cha- 
racters. Who  would  venture  to  read  one  of  his  novels  aloud  to  modest  women  ? 
His  novels  are  tnale  amusements,  and  very  amusing  they  certainly  are.  Field- 
ing's  conversation  was  coarse,  and  so  tinctured  with  &t  rank  weeds  of  the  garden^ 
[Covent-garden,]  that  it  would  now  be  thought  only  fit  for  a  brotheL— . 
Burnet. 

^31r.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  books. — Bos  well. 
[He  was  the  son  of  a  woollen -draper :  he  kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  chiefly  for 
old  books,  and  was  afterwards  an  auctioneer ;  but  sesms  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  his  attempts  at  business.  He  made  catalogues  of  several  cele- 
brated Ubraiies.     He  died  in  1802,  etat.  77.— Ed.] 

2  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced  some  evidence  to  show  that  his  work 
was  written  before  Sterne's  <'  Sentimental  Journey"  appeared.— Bos  well. 
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(said  he)  was  a  humourist  about  the  court  of  James 
the  First.  He  had  a  mixture  of  learning,  of  wit, 
and  of  buffoonery.  He  first  travelled  through  Eu- 
rope, and  published  his  travels  ^  He  afterwards 
travelled  on  foot  through  Asia,  and  had  made  many 
remarks ;  but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his  remarks 
were  lost." 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on  it  vnth 
severity.    Johnson.  "Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  not 
aggravate  the  matter.     It  is  not  roguery  to  play  with 
a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  are 
master  of  it,  and  so  win  his  money;  for  he  thinks 
he  can  play  better  than  you,  as  you  think  you  can 
play  better  than  he ;  and  the  superior  skill  carries  it." 
Erskine.  "  He  is  a  fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue.*' 
Johnson.  "  That's  much  about  the  truth,  sir.     It 
must  be  considered,  that  a  man  who  only  does  what 
every  one  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  would 
do,  is  not  a  dishonest  man.    In  the  republic  of  Sparta 
it  was  agreed,  that  stealing  was  not  dishonourable,  if 
not  discovered.     I  do  not  commend  a  society  where 
there  is  an  agreement  that  what  would  not  otherwise 
be  fair,  shall  be  fair ;  but  I  maintain,  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  any  society,  who  practises  what  is  allowed^ 
is  not  a  dishonest  man.'*     Boswell.  "  So  then,  sir, 
you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who  wins  perhaps  forty 
thousand  pounds  in  a  winter?*'    Johnson.  " Sir,  I 
do  not  call  a  gamester  a  dishonest  man;  but  I  call 
him  an  unsocial  man,  an  unprofitable  man.    Gaming 
is  a  mode  of  transferring  property  without  producing 
any  intermediate  good.     Trade  gives  employment  to 
numbers,  and  so  produces  intermediate  good." 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in  the  island 

«  [Under  die  tide  of  «  Crudities,  hastUy  gobbled  up  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy, 
Rhetia,  Helvetia,  &c.*'  Coriat  was  bom  in  1677,  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  Oxford.  He  died  in  1617,  at  Surat.  says  the  Biog.  Diet*,  after  he 
had  left  Mattdoa.— Ed.] 
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of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read  prayers^  but  preadied 
two  sermons  to  the  r^ment  \  He  seemed  to  object 
to  the  passage  in  scripture,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  one  night  forty  thou- 
sand Assyrians  K  **  Sir  (said  Johnson),  you  should 
recollect  that  there  was  a  supernatural  interposition ; 
they  were  destroyed  by  pestilence.  You  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about  and 
stabbed  each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or  knocked  them 
on  the  head  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion  took 
place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Buchan,  when 
Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go  secretary  of 
the  embassy  to  Spain,  when  Sir  James  Gray,  a  man 
of  inferiour  rank,  went  ambassadour.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he  did  wrong ; 
but  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well.  Sir  Alexander 
insisted  that  he  was  wrong ;  and  said  that  Mr.  Pitt 
intended  it  as  an  advantageous  thing  for  him.  **  Why, 
sir  (said  Johnson),  Mr.  Pitt  might  think  it  an  ad- 
vantageous thing  for  him  to  make  him  a  vintner, 
and  get  him  all  the  Portugal  trade ;  but  he  would 
have  demeaned  himself  strangely,  had  he  accepted  of 
such  a  situation.  Sir,  had  he  gone  secretary  wbile 
his  inferiour  was  ambassadour,  he  would  have  been 
a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family  ^." 

*  [Iioid  Erskine  was  fond  of  this  anecdote.  He  told  it  to  the  editor  the  first 
time  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  in  his  company,  and  often  repeated  it  with 
an  observation,  that  hf  had  be:^  a  sailor  and  a  soldier,  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
parson.  The  latter  he  affected  to  think  the  greatest  of  his  efforts,  and  to 
support  that  opinion  would  quote  the  prayer  for  the  der^^  in  the  liturgy,  from 
the  expression  of  which  he  would  (in  no  commendable  spirit  of  jocularity) 
infer  tiiat  the  enlightening //«^m  was  one  of  the  ^^ greatest  marvels**  which  oould 
be  worked — Ed.] 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty.five  thousand.  See  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  36,  and 
2  Kings,  xix.  35. — M alone. 

3  [If  this  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  the  young  nobility  would  be  excluded 
from  all  the  professions ;  for  the  superiors  in  the  profession  would  frequently  be 
their  inferiors  in  personal  rank.  Would  Johnson  have  dissuaded  liord  Cardross 
from  entering  on  tlie  military  profession,  because  at  his  outset  he  must  have  been 
commanded  by  a  person  inferior  in  personal  rank  ?  This,  if  ever  it  was  a  subject 
of  real  doubt,  is  now  better  understood,  and  young  men  of  the  highest  rank  think 
it  no  degradation  to  enter  into  the  junior  ranks  of  the  military,  naval,  and  (U- 
plomatic  and  official  professions.-— Ed.] 
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I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which  subsisted 
between  near  relations  in  London.   "  Sir  (said  John- 
son), in  a  country  so  commercial  as  ours,  where  every 
man  can  do  for  himself,  there  is  not  so  much  occa- 
sion for  that  attachment.     No  man  is  thought  the 
worse  of  here,  whose  brother  was  hanged  ^     In  un- 
commercial countries,  many  of  the  branches  of  a 
family  must  depend  on  the  stock ;  so,  in  order  to 
make  the  head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  they 
are  represented  as  connected  with  his   reputation, 
that,  self-love  being  interested,  he  may  exert  himself 
to  promote  their  interest.     You  have  first  large  circles, 
or  clans;  as  commerce  increases,  the  connexion  is 
confined  to  families;  by  degrees,  that  too  goes  off,  as 
having  become  unnecessary,  and  there  being  few  o{>- 
portunities  of  intercourse.     One  brother  is  a  mer- 
chant  in  the  city,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the 
guards ;  how  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have  !" 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  system.  Sir 
Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  all  men  free  and  independent.  Johnson. 
"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boswell,  that  there  must  be  a 
high  satisfaction  in  being  a  feudal  lord ;  but  we  are 
to  consider  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  men  unhappy  for  the  satisfaction  of  one."  I 
maintained  that  numbers,  namely,  the  vassals  or  fol- 
lowers, were  not  unhappy ;  for  that  there  was  a  re- 
ciprocal satisfaction  between  the  lord  and  them ;  he 
being  kind  in  his  authority  over  them ;  they  being 
respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him  to  beg  he 

*  [Johnson  would  hardly  have  volunteered  this  illustration  if  there  had  been 
any  grounds  for  the  story  told  by  Miss  Seward  and  Dr.  M'Nicol. — See  antCy 
voL  i.  p.  5.  n. ;  and,  since  that  note  was  printed,  Dr.  Harwood  has  furnished 
additional  grounds  for  disbelieving  the  story.  Miss  Seward  says,  that  the  person 
hanged  was  "Am  uncle  Andrew^**  end  Dr.  M'Nicol  says  he  was  *'a  native  of 
Scotland,**  Now,  in  the  parish  register  of  Cubley,  where  Michael  Johnson  was 
bom,  we  find  the  entries  of  the  births  of  several  persons  of  his  family,  between  1 650 
and  1700,  and  especially  of  ^'Andrew  Johntany**  the  Doctor^s  uncle, — ^Ed.] 
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would  go  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Mitre  Tavern. 
He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  at  all  this  day,  I  know 
not  for  what  reason ;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be 
deprived  of  his  company,  that  I  was  content  to  sub- 
mit to  suffer  a  want,  which  was  at  first  somewhat 
painful,  but  he  soon  made  me  forget  it ;  and  a  man 
is  always  pleased  with  himself,  when  he  finds  his  in- 
tellectual inclinations  predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophically  on  the 
nature  of  prayer  was  very  unprofitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one  friend, 
who  was  an  honest  man  and  a  sensible  man,  who  told 
him  he  had  seen  a  ghost—  old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the 
printer  at  St.  John's  Grate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did 
not  like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  hor- 
rour  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Boswell.  "  Pray, 
sir,  what  did  he  say  was  the  appearance?"  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being." 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what  they 
properly  meant.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  they  pro- 
perly mean  those  who  make  use  of  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits."  Boswell.  "  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  a  ge- 
neral report  and  belief  of  their  having  existed." 
Johnson.  "You  have  not  only  the  generaKreport 
and  belief,  but  you  have  many  voluntary  solemn  con- 
fessions/' He  did  not  affirm  any  thing  positively 
upon  a  subject  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to 
laugh  at  as  a  matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He  only 
seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  how- 
ever strange  and  inexplicable,  to  show  that  he  imder- 
stood  what  might  be  urged  for  it  \ 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at  General 
Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson 

*  See  this  curious  question  treated  by  him  with  most  acute  ability,  post,  16th 
Aug.  1773.— Boswell. 
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said  they  Were  as  ancient  as  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
which  he  proved  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides  ^ 

I  started  the  question,  whether  duelling  was  con- 
sistent with  moral  duty.  The  brave  old  general  fired 
at  this,  and  said,  with  a  lofty  air,  '^  Undoubtedly  a 
man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  honour."  Goldsmith 
(turning  to  me).  "  I  ask  you  first,  sir,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  affronted  ?"  I  answered,  I  should 
think  it  necessary  to  fight.  "  Why  then,*'  replied 
Goldsmith,  "  that  solves  the  question.'*  Johnson. 
**  No,  sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  question.  It  does  not 
follow,  that  what  a  man  would  do  is  therefore  right." 
I  said,  I  wished  to  have  it  settled,  whether  duelling 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Johnson 
immediately  entered  on  the  subject,  and  treated  it 
in  a  masterly  manner;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  recollect,  his  thoughts  were  these :  "  Sir,  as 
men  become  in  a  high  degree  refined,  various  causes 
of  ofience  arise ;  which  are  considered  to  be  of  such 
importance,  that  life  must  be  staked  to  atone  for 
them,  though  in  reality  they  are  not  so.  A.  body 
that  has  received  a  very  fine  polish  may  be  easily 
hurt. .  Before  men  arrive  at  this  artificial  refinement. 


>  The  passage  to  which  Jc^nson  alluded,  is  to  be  found  (as  I  conjecture)  in 
the  PHiEiriasjs,  L  1120. 

KflM  «r^A>ra  fikh  ^r^iiyty  ».  r.  X* 

£ni2HM,  tx^iy  OIKEION  iv  ft,wat  eatjtiu^^.  BOSWELL. 

[The  meaning  is  that  '^  Parthenopsus  had,  in  the  centre  of  his  shield,  the  domestic 
tign-^Aialania  kitting  the  JEtolian  hoar  ;"  but  this,,  admitting  that  the  story  of 
Atalanta  was  the  *'  armorial  bearing**  of  Parthenopieus,  would  only  prove  them 
to  be  as  ancient  as  Euripides,  who  flourished  (442  A.  C.)  near  800  years  after 
the  siege  of  Thebes  (1225  A.C.)  Homer,  whom  the  chronologists  place  500 
years  before  Euripides,  describes  a  sculptured  shield ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  very  soon  after  ingenuity  had  made  a  shield,  taste  would  begin  to  decorate  it. 
The  wcnrds  "  domestic  sign**  are  certainly  very  curious,  yet  probably  mean  no 
more  thati  that  he  bore  on  his  shield  the  representation  of  a  &mily  story.  The 
better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  not  till  the  visor  concealed  the  face  of  the 
warrior,  that  the  ornaments  of  the  shields  and  crests  became  distinctive  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  that  peculiar  manner  whidi  we  understand  by  Uie  tenns 
^*' armorial  bearings,** — Ed.] 
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if  one  tells  his  neighbour,  he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells 
him,  he  lies ;  if  one  gives  his  neighbour  a  blow,  his 
neighbour  gives  him  a  blow :  but  in  a  state  of  highly 
polished  society,  an  affront  is  held  to  be  a  serious 
injury.  It  must,  therefore,  be  resented,  or  rather  a 
duel  must  be  fought  upon  it ;  as  men  have  agreed  to 
banish  from  their  society  one  who  puts  up  with  an 
affront  without  fighting  a  duel.  Now,  sir,  it  is 
never  unlawful  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He,  then, 
who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from  passion  against 
his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence ;  to  avert  the 
stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from 
being  driven  out  of  society.  I  could  wish  there  was 
not  that  superfluity  of  refinement ;  but  while  such 
notions  prevaU,  no  doubt,  a  man  may  lawfully  fight 
a  daeVr 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justification  is 
applicable  only  to  the  person  who  receives  an  affront. 
All  mankind  must  condemn  the  aggressor. 

The  general  told  us,  that  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serving  under 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting  in  a  com- 
pany at  table  with  a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  The 
prince  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  by  a  fillip,  made 
some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice 
dilemma.  To  have  challenged  him  instantly  might 
have  fixed  a  quarrelsome  character  upon  the  young 
soldier:  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  might  have 
been  considered  as  cowardice.  Oglethorpe,  therefore, 
keeping  his  eye  upon  the  prince,  and  smiling  all  the 
time,  as  if  he  took  what  his  highness  had  done  in 
jest,  said,  "  Mm  prince—^'  I  forget  the  French 
words  he  used,  the  purpoit  however  was  "  That's  a 


»  [The  frequent  disquisitions  on  this  subject  bring  painfoUy  to  lecdlection 
the  death  of  Mr.  BosweU^s  eldest  scm^  Sir  Aleiander,  who  was  kiUed  in  a  dad 
in  1824.— Ej>.] 
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good  joke :  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  England  ;** 
and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's  face. 
An  old  general,  who  sat  by,  said,  "  //  a  Men  ^/hit^ 
man  prince^  vous  tavez  commence :"  and  thus  all 
ended  in  good-humour. 

Dr,  Johnson  said,  "  Pray,  general,  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Belgrade."  Upon  which  the 
general,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table,  de- 
scribed every  thing  with  a  wet  finger.  "  Here  vre 
were,  here  were  the  Turks,"  &c.  &c.  Johnson  lis- 
tened with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people  who  dis- 
agree in  a  capital  point  can  live  in  friendship  to- 
gether.    Johnson  said  they  might.     Goldsmith  said 
they  could  not,  as  they  had  not  the  idem  veUe  atque 
idem  nolle — ^the  same  likings  and  the  same  aversions. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject 
as  to  which  you  disagree.     For  instance,  I  can  live 
very  well  with  Burke:  I  love  his  knowledge,  his 
genius,  his  diffusion,  and  affluence  of  conversation ; 
but  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham 
party  \*'    Goldsmith.  "  But,  sir,  when  people  live 
together  who  have  something  as  to  which  they  dis- 
agree, and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in 
the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Bluebeard. 
*  You  may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but  one.*     But 
we  should  have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into 
that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject."     Johnson 
(with  a  loud  voice).  "  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you 
could  live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from  whom  you 
differ  as  to  some  point;  I  am  only  saying  that  / 
eould  do  it.     You  put  me  in  mind  of  Sappho  in 
Ovid^" 

>  [Of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  a  leading  member. — ^Ed.] 
<  Mr.  Bo8well*8  note  here  being  rather  short,  as  taken  at  the  time  (with  a 
view  perhaps  to  future  revision),  Johnson*s  remark  is  obscure;,  and  requires  to 
be  a  little  opened.    What  he  said  probably  was,  "  You  seem  to  think  that 
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Goldsmith  told  us,  that  he  was  now  busy  in  writing 
a  Natural  History^;  and  that  he  might  have  fiiU 
leisiu-e  for  it)  he  had  taken  lodgings,  at  a  farmer's 
house,  near  to  the  six  mile-stone,  on  the  Edgware- 
road,  and  had  carried  down  his  books  in  two  re-' 
turned  post-chaises.  He  said,  he  believed  the 
farmer*s  family  thought  him  an  odd  character, 
similar  to  that  in  which  the.  Spectator  appeared  to 
his  landlady  and  her  children :  he  was  The  Gentle- 
man.  Mr.  Mickle^,  the  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad," 
and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few  days 
afterwards.  He  was  not  at  home;  but  having  a 
curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found 
curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals,  scrawled 
upon  the  wall  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced,  Johnson 

two  friends,  to  live  well  together,  must  be  in  a  perfect  haimony  with  each  other ; 
that  each  should  be  to  the  other,  what  Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her  lover,  and 
uniformly  agree  in  every  particular ;  but  thi»  is  by  no  means  necessary,"  &c. 
The  words  of  Sappho  alluded  to,  are  ^^  omnique  d  parte  placebanu^^^^Ovid, 
Epist,  Sapp,  ad  Phaonem»  I.  51. — Malone. 

I  should  rather  conjecture  that  the  passage  which  Johnson  had  in  view  watf 
tlie  following,  1. 45 : 

"  Si,  nisi  quaB  facie  poterit  te  digna  videri 
Nulla  futura  tua  est ;  nulla  futura  tua  est** 

His  reasoning  and  its  illustration  I  take  to  be  this.  If  you  are  determined  to 
associate  with  no  one  whose  sentiments  do  not  universally  coincide  with  your 
own,  you  will  by  such  a  resolution  exclude  yourself  from  all  society,  for  no  two 
men  can  be  found  who,  on  all  points,  invariably  think  alike.  So  Sappho  in 
Ovid  tells  Phaon,  that  if  he  will  not  unite  himself  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  com.< 
plete  resemblance  of  himself,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  form  any  union  at 
alL 

The  lines  which  I  have  quoted  are  thus  expanded  in  Pope*s  Paraphrase, 
which^  to  say  the  truth,  I  suspect  was  at  this  moment  more  in  Johnson's  recol- 
lection than  the  original : 

'<  If  to  no  diarms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign 
But  sudi  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine, 
By  none,  alas !  by  none,  thou  canst  be  moved, 
Phaon  alone  by  Phaon  must  be  loved.**         James  Boswell. 
>  [Published  soon  after,  under  the  title  of  a  History  oftlie  Earth  and  ofAnU 
mated  Nature. — Ed.1 

^  [William  Julius  Mickle,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1734. 
He  lived  the  life  that  poets  lived  in  those  days ;  that  is,  in  difficulties  and  disw 
tress  till  1779,  when  being  appointed  secretary  to  Commodore  Johnson,  he 
realised  by  prize  agencies  a  moderate  competence ;  he  died  in  1788.  His  trans- 
Istion  of  the  Lusiad  is  still  read ;  his  original  pieces  are  almost  all  forgotten.-... 
Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  N 
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repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of  a  friend  of  his^  an 
honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sense,  having  asserted  to 
him,  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition.  Goldsmith 
told  us,  he  was  assured  by  his  brother,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had  seen  one.  General 
Oglethorpe  told  us,  that  Prendergast,  an  officer  in 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  had  mentioned  to 
many  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  die  on  a  parti- 
cular day;  that  upon  that  day  a  battle  took  place 
with  the  French ;  that  after  it  was  over,  and  Pren- 
dergast was  still  alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him,  where  was 
his  prophecy  now,  Prendergast  gravely  answered, 
**  I  shall  dicji  notwithstanding  what  you  see*"  Soon 
afterwards,  there  came  a  shot  from  a  French  battery, 
to  which  the  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  had  not 
reache.d,  and  he  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  Colonel 
Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  his  effects,  found  in  his 
pocket-book  the  following  solemn  entry : 

[Here  the  date.]     "  Dreamt — or ^.     Sir 

John  Friend  meets  me."  (Here  the  very  day  on 
which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned).     Prendergast 

>  Mr.  Cave.  See  ants^  p.  173. 

s  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  thus :  '^  was  told  by  an  appa- 
rition;** the  writer  being  probably  uncertain  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake, 
when  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  solenm  presentiment  with  which  the  fact 
afterwards  happened  so  wondtrfiilly'  to  correspond — ^Boswell.  [My  friend. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  secretary  at  war,  is  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  it 
appears  that  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  of  the  twenty-second  foot,  wa» 
killed  at  JMalplaquet,  August  31,  1709,  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  Colonel 
Cecil  There  were  one  or  two  subalterns,  of  the  name  of  Cecil,  at  that 
time  in  the  army,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  field- 
officers.  Is  it  not  very  strange,  if  this  story  made  so  great  a  noise,  we  should 
read  of  it  nowhere  else;  and,  as  so  much  curiosity  was  excited,  that  the 
paper  should  not  have  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  so  generally  shown  as 
to  be  mentioned  by  some  other  witness  ? — the  paper  would  have  been  exceed, 
ingly  curious ;  but  the  hearsay  that  there  had  been  such  a  paper  is  nothing, 
and  indeed,  in  point  of  evidence,  worse  than  nothing ;  for  if  a  paper  had  existed, 
thousands  must  have  seen  it,  and  Oglethorpe  himself  does  not  state  that  even  he 
taw  it  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  Oglethorpe  was  only  eleven 
years  old.  Pope*8  inquuries  were  probably  made  when  the  story  was  recent. 
Is  it  likely  that  Oglethorpe  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  present  at  Pope*a  interview 
with  Colonel  Cecil,  and  even  if  he  were,  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  recol- 
lections, after  the  lapse  of  tixty4lhree  years,  of  what  a  boy  of  eleven  had  beard  ? 
— Ed.] 
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bad  been  connected  with  Sir  John  Friend,  who  was 
executed  for  high  treason.  Greneral  Oglethorpe  said, 
he  was  with  Colonel  Cecil,  when  Pope  came  and  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  this  story,  which  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  then  confirmed  by 
the  colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed  me  to  come 
to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he  should  be  at  leisure 
to  give  me  some  assistance  for  the  defence  of  Hastie, 
the  schoolmaster  of  Campbelltown,  for  whom  I  was 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords.  When  I  came,  I 
found  him  unwilling  to  exert  himself.  I  pressed 
him  to  write  down  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 
He  said,  "  There 's  no  occasion  for  my  writing.  I  '11 
talk  to  you."  He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  dictate  to  me,  while  I  wrote  a  [paper,  which  will  ^»- 
be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

"  This,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  turn  in  your 
mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can  in  your 
speech.** 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said, "  Sir,  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that  he  often  talks 
merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
pany.'* BoswELL.  "  Yes,  he  stands  forward.'* 
Johnson.  **  True,  sir,  but  if  a  man  is  to  stand  for- 
ward, he  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in  an  awkward 
posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as  that  he  shall  only  be 
exposed  to  ridicule."  Boswell.  "  For  my  part,  I 
like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away 
carelessly."  Johnson.  "  Why  yes,  sir;  but  he 
should  not  like  to  hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the  court  of 
session  in  the  schoolmaster's  cause  was  reversed  in 
the  house  of  lords,  after  a  very  eloquent  speech  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  showed  himself  an  adept  in 
school  discipline,  but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous 

N  2 
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towards  my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Langton  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Binning  ^  I 
repeated  a  sentence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor  on 
the  other  side,  who  obligingly  allowed  me  to  compare 
his  note  with  my  own,  I  have  a  full  copy.  "  My 
lords,  severity  is  not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys 
or  men.''  "  Nay,'*  said  Johnson,  "  it  is  the  way  to 
govern  them.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  way  to 
mend  them." 

1  talked  of  the  recent^  expulsion  of  six  students 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  were  methodists, 
and  would  not  desist  from  publickly  praying  and 
exhorting.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  expulsion  was 
extremely  just  and  proper.  What  have  they  to  do 
at  an  university,  who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught, 
but  will  presume  to  teach  ?  Where  is  religion  to  be 
learnt,  but  at  an  university  ?  Sir,  they  were  examined, 
and  found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  fellows."  Boswell. 
"  But,  was  it  not  hard,  sir,  to  expel  them,  for  I  am 
told  they  were  good  beings?"  Johnson.  "  I  believe 
they  might  be  good  beings ;  but  they  were  not  fit  to 
be  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very 
good  animal  in  the  field ;  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a 
garden."  Lord  Elibank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an 
illustration  uncommonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk,  and  ex- 
ercise his  wit,  though  I  should  myself  be  the  object 
of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  convivial  indulgence  in  wine,  though  he  was  not 


*  [Charles,  Lord  Binning,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  of  Haddington,  was  the 
son  of  Mary  Holt,  who,  hy  a  first  marriage  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  was  the  mother  of 
Lady  Rothes,  Mr.  Langton's  wife. — Ed.] 

•  [Not  very  recent,  if  he  alluded  to  six  members  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  who 
were  expelled  in  May,  176a     See  Gent  Mag,  vol.  xxxviil  p.  225 Ed.] 
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to-night  in  the  most  genial  humour.  After  urging 
the  common  plausible  topicks,  I  at  last  had  recourse 
to  the  maxim,  in  vino  Veritas^  a  man  who  is  well 
warmed  with  wine  will  speak  truth,  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  that  may  be  an  argument  for  drinking, 
if  you  suppose  men  in  general  to  be  liars.  But,  sir, 
I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fellow,  who  lies  as 
long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whoiii  you  must  make  drunk 
before  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth  out  of  him  *." 

Mr.  Langton  told  us,  he  was  about  to  estaUish  a 
school  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
people  less  industrious.  Johnson,  "  No,  sir.  While 
learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction,  the  few 
who  have  that  distinction  may  be  ihe  less  inclined  to 
work ;  but  when  every  body  learns  to  read  and  write, 
it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a  laced 
waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  every  body 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people  working 
in  laced  waistcoats.  There  are  no  people  whatever 
more  industrious,  none  who  work  more,  than  our 
manufacturers;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and 
write.  Sir,  you  must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing  im- 
mediately good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear 
of  its  being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may 
sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  had  not 
candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
candles,  by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the 
time  that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and 
ought  to  be  preserved."  Bosw^ell.  "  But,  sir,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  follow  nature  ;  and  go  to  bed  and 
rise  just  as  nature  gives  us  light  or  withholds  it?'* 

»  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  p  201,  has  given  an  erroneous  account 
of  this  incident,  as  of  many  others.  She  pretends  to  relate  it  from  recollection, 
as  if  she  herself  had  heen  present:  when  the  fact  i;3  that  it  was  communicated  to 
her  by  me.  She  has.,  rtp resented  it  as  a  personality,  and  the  true  point  hsm^ 
escaped  hvr. — Bos  well. 
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Johnson.  **  No,  sir ;  for  then  we  should  have  no 
kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of  our  time  between 
sleeping  and  waking.  It  would  be  very  different  in 
different  seasons  and  in  different  places.  In  some  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  how  little  light  is  there 
in  the  depth  of  winter  !** 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded  an  opinion, 
that  with  all  his  merit  for  penetration,  shrewdness  of 
judgment,  and  terseness  of  expression,  he  was  too 
compact,  too  much  broken  into  hints,  as  it  were,  and 
therefore  too  difficult  to  be  understood.  To  my  great 
satisfaction.  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion. 
"Tacitus,  sir,  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made 
notes  for  an  historical  work,  than  to  have  written  a 
history  ^'* 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  "  Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  that  he  had  been  more  than  commonly 
diligent  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in  reading 
the  holy  scriptures.  It  was  Passion  Week,  that 
solemn  season  which  the  Christian  world  has  appro- 
priated to  the  commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
redemption,  and  during  which,  whatever  embers  of 
religion  are  in  our  breasts,  will  be  kindled  into  pious 
warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and  Satur^ 
day,  and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek  Testament  be- 
fore him,  beheld  him  with  a  reverential  awe,  and 
would  not  intrude  upon  his  time.  While  he  was 
thus  employed  to  such  good  purpose,  and  while  his 
friends  in  their  intercourse  with  him  constantly  found 
a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  lively  imagination,  it  is 
melancholy  to  read  in  his  private  register : 


*  It  is  lemarkable  that  Lord  M onboddo,  whom,  on  account  of  his  resembKng 
Dr.  Johnson  in  some  particulars,  Foote  called  an  Elzevir  edition  of  him,  has, 
by  coincidence,  made  the  very  same  remark. — Origin  and  Progress  ofLanguajre, 
voL  iii.  2d  edit.  p.  219. 
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"  My  mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memory  confused.     I  have  Pimyen 
of  late  turned  my  thoughts  with  a  very  useless  earnestness  upon  ^  ^^ 
past  incidents.   I  have  yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts ; 
an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my  rest" 

What  philosophick  heroism  was  it  in  him  to  ap- 
pear with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the  world,  while  he 
was  inwardly  so  distressed !  We  may  surely  believe 
that  the  mysterious  principle  of  being  "  made  perfect 
through  suffering,**  was  to  be  strongly  exemplified  in 
him. 

On  Simday,  19th  April,  being  Easter-day,  General 
Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit  before  dinner.  We  talked 
of  the  notion  that  blind  persons  can  distinguish  co- 
lours by  the  touch.  Johnson  said,  that  Professor 
Sanderson  mentions  his  having  attempted  to  do  it, 
but  that  he  found  he  was  aiming  at  an  impossibility; 
that  to  be  sure  a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the 
difference  of  colours ;  but  that  difference  is  so  fine, 
that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch.  The  general 
mentioned  jugglers  and  fraudulent  gamesters,  who 
could  know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  the  cards  used  by  such  persons  must  be  less  polished 
than  ours  commonly  are." 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  general  said,  there 
was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but  only  in  an 
harmonious  composition  of  sounds.  I  presumed  to 
differ  from  this  opinion,  and  mentioned  the  soft  and 
sweet  sound  of  a  fine  woman's  voice.  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir,  if  a  serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would 
think  it  ugly."  Boswell.  "  So  you  would  think, 
sir,  were  a  beautiful  tune  to  be  uttered  by  one  of  those 
animals."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  it  would  be  admired. 
We  have  seen  fine  fiddlers  whom  we  liked  as  little  as 
toads."  (laughing.) 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the  arts,  he  said, 
that  difference  of  taste  was,  in  truth,  difference  of 
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skill.  BosWELL.  "  But,  sir,  is  there  not  a  quality 
called  taste,  which  consists  merely  in  perception  or 
in  liking  ?  for  instance,  we  find  people  differ  much 
as  to  what  is  the  best  style  of  English  composition. 
Some  think  Swift's  the  best;  others  prefer  a  fuller 
and  grander  way  of  writing."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you 
must  first  define  what  you  mean  by  style,  before  you 
can  judge  who  has  a  good  taste  in  style,  and  who  has 
a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  persons  whom  you  have 
mentioned,  don't  differ  as  to  good  and  bad.  They 
both  agree  that  Swift  has  a  good  neat  style ;  but  one 
loves  a  neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more  splen- 
dour. In  like  manner,  one  loves  a  plain  coat,  another 
loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither  will  deny  that  each  is 
good  in  its  kind.** 

[The  following  meditations,  made  about  this  period, 
are  very  interesting  sketches  of  his  feelings : 

Prayers        "  April  26, 1772.     I  was  some  way  hindered  from  continuing 
115  '  ^^^  contemplation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  therefore  try,  at  the 
distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last  [[Easter]  Sunday. 

"  I  went  to  church  early,  having  first,  I  think,  used  my  prayer. 
When  I  was  there,  I  had  very  little  perturbation  of  mind.  During 
the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  considered  the  Christian  duties 
under  the  three  principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  god^ 
liness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godliness  by  the  annual  perusal 
of  the  Bible ;  righteousness  bi/  settling  something  for  charity,  and 
soberness  by  early  hours.  I  commended  as  usual,  with  preface 
of  permission,  and,  I  think,  mentioned  Bathurst.  I  came  home, 
and  found  Paoli  and  Boswell  waiting  for  me.  What  devotions 
I  used  after  my  return  home,  J  do  not  distinctly  remember.  I 
went  to  prayers  in  the  evening ;  and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

p.  117.         "On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring  work. 
*'  It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third  year,  I 
have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily,  confusedly,  and  im- 
perfectly, what  my  Bible  contains." 

p.  118.         '^  Having  saissed  church  in  the  morning  (April  26),  I  went 
this  evening,  and  afterwards  sat  with  Southwell."] 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I  was 
with  him  at  several  other  times,  both  by  himself  and 
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in  company.  I  dined  with  him  one  day  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank, 
Mr.  Langton,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  of  Oxford  \  With- 
out specifying  each  particular  day,  I  have  preserved 
the  following  memorable  things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to  Shak- 
speare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we  cannot  but  apply 
the  following  passage : — ''  I  collated  such  copies  as  I 
could  procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not 
found  the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  communi- 
cative.** I  told  him,  that  Garrick  had  complained 
to  me  of  it,  ^ and  had  vindicated  himself  by  assuring 
me,  that  Johnson  was  made  welcome  to  the  full  use 
of  his  collection,  and  that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a 
servant,  with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every  conveni- 
ence for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion  was,  that 
Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for  them,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Garrick  should  have  courted  him,  and 
sent  him  the  plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  indeed, 
considering  the  slovenly  and  careless  manner  in  which 
books  were  treated  by  Johnson,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  scarce  and  valuable  editions  should  have 
been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the  usual  argu- 
ments for  drinking  added  this: — *'You  know,  sir, 
drinking  drives  away  care,  and  makes  us  forget  what- 
ever is  disagreeable.  Would  not  you  allow  a  man 
to  drink  for  that  reason  ?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  if 
he  sat  next  yow.'* 


»  [Dr.  Robert  Vansittart,  LL.D.,  professor  of  dvil  law  at  Oxford,  and  re* 
conkr  of  Windsor.  He  was  a  senior  fellow  of  All  Souls,  where,  after  he  had 
given  up  the  profession  in  London,  he  chie^y  resided  in  a  set  of  rooms,  formerly 
2)e  old  library,  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  where  he  died 
about  1794.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  good-humour  and  inoffensive  wit,  and 
a  great  favourite  on  the  Oxfotd  circuit  He  was  tall  and  very  thin ;  and  the 
bar  gave  the  name  of  Counsellor  Van  to  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  the  Wye, 
which  still  retains  the  name.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  Vansit, 
tart,  governor  of  Bengal,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Bexley,  to  whom  the  editor 
is  indebted  for  the  above  particulars  relative  to  his  uncle — ^Ed.] 
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I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Osborne's^ 
works,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  that  writer. 
He  answered,  "  A  conceited  fellow.  Were  a  man  to 
write  so  now,  the  boys  would  throw  stones  at  him/* 
He,  however,  did  not  alter  my  opinion  of  a  favourite 
authour,  to  whom  I  was  first  directed  by  his  being 
quoted  in  "  The  Spectator,**  and  in  whom  I  have 
found  much  shrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed  indeed 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
dislike.  His  book  has  an  air  of  originality.  We  figure 
to  ourselves  an  ancient  gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  a  country  gentleman  might  contrive  to  pass  his 
life  very  agreeably,  "  Sit,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  give 
me  an  instance  of  any  man  who  is  permitted  to  lay 
out  his  own  time,  contriving  not  to  have  tedious 
hours.**  This  observation,  however,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  gentlemen  who  live  in  cities  \  and  axe  of 
no  profession. 

He  said,  "  there  is  no  permanent  national  charac- 
ter :  it  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Alexander 
the  Great  swept  India';  now  the  Turks  sweep  Greece.'* 

A  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, wished  to  inform  us  of  this  simple  fact,  that 
the  counsel  upon  the  circuit  at  Shrewsbury  were  much 
bitten  by  fleas,  took,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  minutes 
in  relating  it  circumstantially.     He  in  a  plenitude  of 


»  [Of  the  family  of  the  Osbomes,  of  Chicksands,  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  now  best  known  is,  his  <^  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,"  written  in  a  very  acrimonious  spirit. 
He  had  attached  himself  to  the  Pembroke  family ;  and,  like  Earl  Philip  (whom 
Walpole  designates  by  the  too  gentle  appellation  of  numorahle  Simpleton)^ 
joined  the  parliamentarians.     He  died  iy  1659. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Not  quite :  men  who  live  in  cities  have  theatres,  clubs,  and  all  the  variety 
of  public  and  private  society  within  reach. — £d.] 

s  [The  force  of  this  illustration  is  not  very  obvious.  India,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  natives,  is  perhaps  now  quite  as  liable  to  be  twept  by  an  invader 
as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  All  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
the  people  of  India  and  China  have  changed  wonderfully  little  in  the  lapse  of 
thne— £d.] 
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phrase  told  us,  that  large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were 
lodged  in  the  town-hall ;  that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas 
nestled  there  in  prodigious  numbers ;  that  the  lodgings 
of  the  counsel  were  near  the  town-hall ;  and  that  those 
little  animals  moved  from  place  to  place  with  wonder- 
ful agility.  Johnson  sat  in  great  impatience  till  the 
gentleman  had  finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and  then 
burst  out  (playfully  however),  *^  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that 
you  have  not  seen  a  lion ;  for  a  flea  has  taken  you 
such  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have  served  you  a  twelve- 
month  ^*' 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any  credit 
from  Lord  Mansfield ;  for  he  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land. "  Much,"  said  he, "  may  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man, if  he  be  caught  young.'* 

Talking  of  a  modem  historian  ^  and  a  modem 
moralist  S  he  said,  ^^  There  is  more  thought  in  the 
moralist  than  in  the  historian.  There  is  but  a  shal- 
low stream  of  thought  in  history."  Boswell.  "  But 
surely,  sir,  an  historian  has  reflection/*  JoHNSON. 
^^  Why  yes,  sir ;  and  so  has  a  cat  when  she  catqhes  a 
mouse  for  her  kitten.  But  she  cannot  write  like 
[Beattie] ;  neither  can  [Robertson]." 

He  said,  "  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read  the  manu- 
scripts of  authours,  and  give  them  my  opinion.  If  the 
authours  who  apply  to  me  have  money,  I  bid  them     ^ 


1  Mn.  Piozzi,  to  whom  I  told  this  anecdote,  has  related  it  as  if  the  gentlemaD 
had  given  *^  the  natural  hislory  of  the  mouse.** — Anecdotes,  p.  191.  [The 
^learned  gentleman**  was  certainly  Dr.  Vansittart,  as  is  proved  by  two  passages  in 
the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Tbrale  and  Dr.  Johnson,  July  and  August, 
1773-  She  writes  to  the  doctor  in  Scotland,  *-'Ihave  seen  tfie  man  that  saw  the 
mouse^**  Slc    Johnson  replies,  "Poor  V  ,  Ac ;  he  is  a  good  man,  and, 

when  his  mind  is  composed,  a  man  of  parts."  This,  with  BosweU*8  reference 
in  the  preceding  page  to  Dr.  Vansittart,  and  the  mention  of  the  Shrewsbury 
circuit,  which  Vansittart  went,  together  with  the  preceding  note,  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  person  alluded  to.  It  also  proves  that  the  inaccuracy  of  which 
Boswell  accuses  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  (if  an  inaccuracy  at  all)  sanctioned  by  John* 
son  himself;  for  we  see  that  he  at  once  understood  whom  she  meant  by  ^^the 
fnan  tJiat  saw  tfte  mouse.** — Ed.] 

«  [This  historian  and  moralist  (whose  names  Mr.  BoswpU  left  in  blank)  are 
Doctors  Robertson  and  Beattie. — Ed.] 
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boldly  print  without  a  name ;  if  they  have  written  in 
order  to  get  money,  I  tell  them  to  go  to  the  booksellers 
and  make  the  best  bargain  they  can/*  Boswell. 
"  But,  sir,  if  a  bookseller  should  bring  you  a  manu- 
script to  look  at'*  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I  would 
desire  the  bookseller  to  take  it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  friend  ^  of  mine  who  had  resided 
long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to  return  to  Britain. 
^Johnson.  "Sir,  he  is  attached  to  some  woman." 
BoswELL.  "  I  rather  believe,  sir,  it  is  the  fine 
climate  which,  keeps  him  there."  Johnson.  **  Nay, 
sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  is  climate  to  hap- 
piness ?  Place  me  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  should  I  not 
be  exiled  ?  What  proportion  does  climate  bear  to 
the  complex  system  of  human  life  ?  You  may  advise 
me  to  go  to  live  at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages.  The 
sausages  there  are  the  best  in  the  world ;  they  lose 
much  by  being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  9th  May,  Mr.  Dempster  and  I  had 
agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  British  coffee-house. 
Johnson,  on  whom  I  happened  to  call  in  the  morning, 
said,  he  would  join  us,  which  he  did,  and  we  spent  a 
very  agreeable  day,  though  I  recollect  but  little  of 
what  passed. 

He  said,  "  Walpole  was  a  minister  given  by  the 
king  to  the  people :  Pitt  was  a  minister  given  by  the 
people  to  the  king, — as  an  adjunct." 

"  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversation  is 
this :  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how  he  is  to  get 
off.  His  genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small. 
As  they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
rich,  we  may  say  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  knowing.  He  would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to 
himself." 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Boswell's  brother,  David.     See  jtost,  sub  29^  AprO,  1780. 

fMli-£D.] 
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Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  consulted  him 
upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch  law.  It  was  held 
of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long  period,  to  be  an  esta- 
blished principle  in  that  law,  that  whoever  inter- 
meddled with  the  effects  of  a  person  deceased,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  legal  authority  to  guard 
against  embezzlement,  should  be  subjected  to  pay  all 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  haying  been  guilty  of 
what  was  technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
court  of  session  had  gradually  relaxed  the  strictness 
of  this  principle,  where  the  interference  proved  had 
been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case^  which  came  before 
that  court  the  preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured  to 
persuade  the  judge  to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It 
was  my  own  sincere  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  ad- 
here to  it;  but  I  had  exhausted  all  my  powers  of 
reasoning  in  vain.  Johnson  thought  as  I  did ;  and 
in  order  to  assist  me  in  my  application  to  the  court 
for  a  revision  and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he  dic- 
tated to  me  an  argument  [which  will  be  found  in  the  ed. 
Appendix]. 

The  reader  will  see  with  what  comprehension  of 
.  mind,  and  clearness  of  penetration,  he  treated  a  sub- 
ject altogether  new  to  him,  without  any  other  pre- 
paration than  my  having  stated  to  him  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
His  intellectual  powers  appeared  with  peculiar  lustre, 
when  tried  against  those  of  a  writer  of  such  fame  as 
Lord  Kames,  and  that  too  in  his  lordship's  own 
department. 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being  prefaced  and 
concluded  with  some  sentences  of  my  own,  and  gar- 
nished with  the  usual  formularies,  was  actually 
printed  and  laid  before  the  lords  of  session,  but  with- 
out success.    My  respected  friend  Lord  Hailes,  how- 

>  Wilson  agunst  Smith  and  Armour. — Bo  swell. 
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ever,  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had  critical  sagar 
city  enough  to  discover  a  more  than  ordinary  hand 
in  the  petition.  I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured 
me  with  his  pen.  His  lordship,  with  wonderful 
acumen,  pointed  out  exactly  where  his  composition 
began,  and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I  may  do  im- 
partial justice,  and  conform  to  the  great  rule  of  courts, 
Suum  cuique  tribuitOf  I  must  add,  that  their  lord* 
ships  in  general,  though  they  were  pleased  to  call 
this  "a  well-drawn  paper,*'  preferred  the  former 
very  inferior  petition,  which  I  had  written;  thus 
confirming  the  truth  of  an  observation  made  to  me 
by  one  of  their  number,  in  a  merry  mood :  "  My 
dear  sir,  give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  composi- 
*  tion  of  the  papers  you  present  to  us ;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
casting  pearls  before  swine  \** 

I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr.  Johnson  would 
this  year  accomplish  his  long-intended  visit  to  Scotland.* 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWEIiL,  ESQ. 

"  13th  Aug.  1772. 
"  Dear  sir, — The  regret  has  not  been  little  with  which  I 
have  missed  a  journey  so  pregnant  with  pleasing  expectations, 
as  that  in  which  I  could  promise  myself  not  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  curiosity,  both  rational  and  fanciful,  but  the  delight  of 
seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  ♦*••••• 
But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things,  that  I  could  not  come ; 
and  such  has  been,  I  am  afraid,  the  state  of  my  body,  that  it 
would  not  well  have  seconded  my  inclination.  My  body,  I 
think,  grows  better,  and  I  refer  my  hopes  to  another  year ;  for 
I  am  very  sincere  in  my  design  to  pay  the  visit,  and  take  the 
ramble.  In  the  mean  time,  do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of 
keeping  up  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  in  the  minds  of  any  of 
my  friends.  Beattie's  book*  is,  I  believe,  every  day  more 
liked ;  at  least,  I  like  it  more,  as  I  look  moy e  upon  it. 

>  [The  expression  was  coarse,  but  the  meaning  was  correct :  the  fact*  and 
the  law  only  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  judge — the  verbal  decorations  of 
style  should  be  of  no  weight,  It  is  probable  that  the  judge  who  made  use  of 
this  homely  phrase  was  bantering  Boswdl  on  some  pleading  in  which  there  was 
perhaps  more  ornament  than  substance — ^Ed.] 

*  [*^  Essay  on  Truth,*'  of  which  a  third  edition  was  published  in  1772 Ed.] 
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'^  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your  cause,  and  am  yet  of 
opinion,  that  our  cause  was  good,  and  that  the  determination 
ought  to  have  been  in  your  favoiu:.  Poor  Hastie,  Qthe  school- 
master^^  I  think,  had  but  his  deserts. 

^^  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar,  you  may  add  to  it 
a  little  Anacreon. 

*'  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  that  you  employ  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  feudal  esta- 
blishment. The  whole  system  of  ancient  tenures  is  gradually 
passing  away ;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  knowledge  of  it  pre- 
served adequate  and  complete.  For  such  an  institution  makes 
a  very  important  part  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Do  not  for- 
get a  design  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  studies  the  law  of  his 
country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who  may  naturally  be  curious  to 
know  the  condition  of  his  own  ancestors. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
with  great  affection,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

[He  this  autumn  visited  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne,  Ed. 
where  it  appears  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  that 
he  was  considerably  indisposed.] 

[-TO  MRS.  THRALE.  betters, 

«  [Lichfield,]  19th  Oct  1772.      voL  L 
*'  I  set  out  on  Thursday  night  at  nine,  and  arrived  at  Lich-  P  ^^' 
field  on  Friday  night  at  eleven,  no  otherwise  incommoded  than 
with  want  of  sleep,  which,  however,  I  enjoyed  very  comfortably 
the  first  night.     I  think  a  stage  coach  is  not  the  worst  bed." 

"  Ashbourne,  4th  Not.  1772.      p.  62. 
"  Since  I  came  to  Ashbounie  I  have  been  out  of  order.     I 
was  well  at  Lichfield.     You  know  sickness  will  drive  me  to 
you ;  so  perhaps  you  very  heartily  wish  me  better :  but  you 
know  likewise  that  health  will  not  hold  me  away." 

*<  [Ashbourne,]  23d  Nov.  1772.      p.  681 
'^  I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent  and  unquiet, 
but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy,  and  Taylor  says  that  I  look 
much  better  than  when  I  came  hither.     You  will  see  when  I 
come,  and  I  can  take  your  word." 

«  [Ashbourne,]  27th  Nov.  1772. 
"  If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Saturday,  the  day 
on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I  shall  have  it  before  I  leave 
Ashbourne.  I  am  to  go  to  Lichfield  on  Wednesday,  and  pur- 
pose to  find  my  way  to  London  through  Birmingham  and 
Oxford. 
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p.  68. 


Letters,       '^  I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth.    It  is  a  very  fine  house. 

I^^Rfi'  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to  see  it ;  for  then^  as  we  are  apt 
to  want  matter  of  talk,  we  should  have  gained  something*  new 
to  talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with  playing  the  fountain, 
and  opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am  of  my  friend's  opinion,  that 
when  one  has  seen  the  ocean,  cascades  are  but  little  things."^ 

«  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'<  Edinburgh,  25th  Dec  1772. 
''My  DEAR  SIR, —      »»•»»»• 

"  I  was  much  disappointed  that  you  did  not  come  to  Scotland 
last  autumn.  However,  I  must  own  that  your  letter  prevents 
me  from  complaining ;  not  only  because  I  am  sensible  that  the 
state  of  your  health  was  but  too  good  an  excuse,  but  because 
you  write  in  a  strain  which  shows  that  you  have  agreeable  views 

of  the  scheme  which  we  have  so  long  proposed. 

•        •••••••• 

'^  I  communicated  to  Seattle  what  you  said  of  his  book  in 
your  last  letter  to  me.  He  writes  to  me  thus:  'You judge 
very  rightly  in  supposing  that  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion 
of  my  book  must  give  me  great  delight.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  it;  for  there  is  not  a 
man  upon  earth  whose  good  opinion  I  would  be  more  ambitious 
to  cultivate.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  I  reverence  more  than 
any  words  can  express.  The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  pa- 
ternal attentions  I  should  rather  say),  and  the  many  instructions 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  him,  will  to  me  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

^  *  Dum  memor  ipse  md,  dum  spiritUB  hos  reget  artiiB.* 

"*I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the  summer  lasted,  of 
being  obliged  to  go  to  London  on  some  little  business ;  other- 
wise I  should  certainly  have  troubled  him  with  a  letter  several 
months  ago,  and  given  some  vent  to  my  gratitude  and  admira^ 
tion.  This  I  intend  to  xio  as  soon  as  I  am  lefl  a  little  at  leisure. 
Mean  time,  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  will 
offer  him  my  most  respectful  compliments,  and  assure  him  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and  the  warmth,  of  my  grati- 
tude,'   •    *    *     *     ♦     I  am,  &c         «  James  Boswbll." 

In  1773,  his  only  publication  was  an  edition  of  his 
folio  Dictionary,  with  additions  and  corrections ;  nor 
did  he,  so  far  as  is  known,  furnish  any  productions 
of  his  fertile  pen  to  any  of  his  numerous  friends  or 
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dependants,  except  the  Preface*^  to  his  old  amanu- 
ensis Macbean's  "Dictionary  of  ancient  Geography/* 
His  Shakspeare,  indeed,  which  had  been  received 
with  high  approbation  by  the  publick,  and  gone 
through  several  editions,  was  this  year  republished 
by  Creorge  Steevens,  Esq.  a  gentleman  not  only  deeply 
skilled  in  ancient  learning,  and  of  very  extensive  read- 
ing in  English  literature,  especially  the  early  writers, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  acute  discernment  and  ele- 
gant taste.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  by 
his  great  and  valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
work,  he  justly  obtained  considerable  reputation : 

^^  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  twbet.'* 

[He  began  this  year  with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  ^°- 

"  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

«  Tuesday,  26th  Jan.  1773.      voL  L 

"  Last  night  was  very  tedious^  and  this  day  makes  no  pro-  P*  71* 
mises  of  much  ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my  shoe^ 
and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have  only  the  cough  to 
contend  with^  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  with- 
out change  of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went  away, 
and  am  disordered  by  very  little  things.  Is  it  accident  or  age  ?" 

"  19th  Feb.  177^ 

'*  I  think  I  am  better,  but  cannot  say  much  more  than  that  I 
think  so.  I  was  yesterday  with  Miss  Lucy  Southwell  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  at  Mr.  Southwell's^.  Miss  Frances  Southwell  is  not 
well. 

'^  I  have  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  on 
Tuesday.     May  I  accept  it  ?"] 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  22d  Feb.  1773- 
''  Dear  sir, — I  have  read  your  kind  letter  much  more  than 

^He,  however,  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  an  epitaph  [seeanf^,  p..  1331  on  Mrs! 
Bell,  wife  of  his  friend  John  Bell,  Esq.  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Preben. 
darj  of  Westminster,  which  is  printed  in  his  works.  It  is  in  English  prose, 
and  has  so  little  of  his  manner,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  any  hand  in  it, 
tiU  I  was  satisfied  of  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell — Boswell. 

«[Dr.  Johnson^s  early  friend,  Mr.  Edmond  Southwell,  third  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Southwell,  bom  in  1705,  had  died  in  the  preceding  November,  aged  67: 
the  Mr.  Southwell,  here  mentioned,  was  probably  Thomas  Arthur,  afterwards 
the  fourth  lord  and  second  viscount  (see  anie,  vol.  i.  p.  363).  The  two  ladies 
mentioned  were  probably  daughters  of  the  first  lord  :  Frances  bom  in  1708, 
and  Lucy  bom  in  I7IO.— Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  O 
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the  elegant  Pindar  which  it  accompanied.  I  am  always  glad 
to  find  myself  not  forgotten ;  and  to  be  forgotten  by  you  would 
give  me  great  uneasiness.  My  northern  friends  have  never 
been  unkind  to  me ;  I  have  from  you,  dear  sir,  testimonies  of 
affection,  which  I  have  not  often  been  able  to  excite ;  and  Dr. 
fieattie  rates  the  testimony  which  I  was  desirous  of  paying  to 
his  merit  much  higher  than  I  should  have  thought  it  reason- 
able to  expect. 

*'  I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade '.  What  says  your  synod 
to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not  studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do 
I  think  a  masquerade  either  evil  in  itself,  or  very  likely  to  be 
the  occasion  of  evil ;  yet  as  the  world  thinks  it  a  very  licentious 
relaxation  of  manners,  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  the^r^^ 
masquers,  in  a  country  where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been 
before  *. 

"  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is  printed,  from  a 
copy  which  I  was  persuaded  to  revise;  but  having  made  no 
preparation,  I  was  able  to  do  very  little.  Some  superfluities  I 
have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and  here  and 
there  have  scattered  a  remark;  but  the  main  fabrick  of  the 
work  remains  as  it  was.  I  have  looked  very  little  into  it  since 
I  wrote  it,  and,  I  think,  I  found  it  full  as  often  better,  as  worse^ 
than  I  expected. 

"  Baretti  and  Davies  have  had  a  furious  quarrel ;  a  quarrel^ 
I  think,  irreconcileable.  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy^ 
which  is  expected  in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it. 
The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by  which  a  lover  is 
made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in-law's  house  for  an  inn. 
This,  you  see,  borders  upon  farce.  The  dialogue  is  quick  and 
gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared  as  not  to  seem  impro- 
bable. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of  intromission,  because 
I  yet  think  the  arguments  on  your  side  unanswerable.  But 
you  seem,  I  think,  to  say  that  you  gained  reputation  even  by 
your  defeat ;  and  reputation  you  will  daily  gain,  if  you  keep 
Lord  Auchinleck's  precept  in  your  mind,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
solidate in  your  mind  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  law,  instead 
of  picking  up  occasional  fragments. 

»  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh. — Bosw£LL. 

9  There  had  been  masquerades  in  Scotland  ;  but  not  for  a  very  long  time 

BoswELL.  [This  masquerade  was  given  on  the  1st  January,  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Fife ;  Johnson  had  no  doubt  seen  an  account  of  it  in  the  Gentk^ 
man'*  Magazine  for  January,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  mas. 
querade  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  Mr.  BoftVell  himself  appealed  in  (he  character 
of  a  Dumb  Cof»j«ror.~£D.] 
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"  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve ;  but  I  have  been 
troubled  for  many  weeks  with  vexatious  catarrh^  which  is 
sometimes  sufficiently  distressful.  I  have  not  found  any  great 
effects  from  bleeding  and  ph3rsick ;  and  am  afraid  that  I  must 
expect  help  from  brighter  days  and  softer  air. 

''  Write  to  me  now  and  then ;  and  whenever  any  good  be- 
falls youj  make  haste  to  let  me  know  it^  for  no  one  will  rejoice 
at  it  more  than^  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

''  You  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the  favour  of  Mrs. 
Thrale." 

While  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  was  unexpectedly  favoured  with 
a  packet  from  Philadelphia,  from  Mr.  James  Aber- 
crombie,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  is  pleased 
to  honour  me  with  very  high  praise  of  my  "  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson."  To  have  the  fame  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  and  his  faithful  biographer,  echoed  from  the 
New  World  is  extremely  flattering ;  and  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  shall  be  wafted  across  the  Atlan- 
tick.  Mr.  Abercrombie  has  politely  conferred  on  me 
a  considerable  additional  obligation,  by  transmitting 
to  me  copies  of  two  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Ame- 
rican gentlemen.  "  Gladly,  sir  (says  he),  would  I 
have  sent  you  the  originals :  but  being  the  only  re- 
licks  of  the  kind  in  America,  they  are  considered  by 
the  possessors  of  such  inestimable  value,  that  no  pos- 
sible consideration  would  induce  them  to  part  with 
them.  In  some  future  publication  of  yours  relative 
to  that  great  and  good  man,  they  may  perhaps  be 
thought  worthy  of  insertion.'* 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  B D ». 

<^  Johnson's^ourt,  Fleet-street,  4th  March,  1773. 
'*  SiBi — That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  departure  you  should 
yet  find  leisure  to  consult  my  convenience^  is  a  degree  of  kind- 

>  This  gendemao,  who  now  resides  in  America  in  a  publick  character  of  a  con. 
siderable.  dignity,  desired  that  his  name  might  not  be  transcribed  at  full  length. 
— ^BoswELL.  [Probably  a  Mr.  Bland,  whose  ^^  Enquiry  into  the  Rights  of 
the  British  Colonies^^  was  republished  in  London,  in  1770.— Bd.} 
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nesB,  and  an  instance  of  regaf  d>  not  only  beyond  my  claims^ 
but  above  my  expectation.  You  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American  friends^  and  that  you 
should  confer  a  very  valuable  favour  upon  me  by  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  myself  in  their  memory. 

*'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  c^  troubling  you  with  a  packet^  to 
which  I  wish  a  safe  and  ^eedy  conveyance^  because  I  wish  a 
safe  and  speedy  voyage  to  him  that  conveys  it.  I  am^  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '^  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  WHITE'. 

"  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  4th  March,  1773. 

^^Dbar  sir, — -Your  kindness  for  your  friends  accompanies  you 
across  the  Atlantick.  It  was  long  since  observed  by  Horace, 
that  no  ship  could  leave  care  behind :  you  have  been  attended 
in  your  voyage  by  other  powers^ — ^by  benevolence  and  con- 
stancy :  and  I  hope  care  did  not  often  show  her  face  in  their 
company. 

"  I  received  the  copy  of  Rasselas.  The  impression  is  not 
magnificent^  but  it  flatters  an  authour^  because  the  printer  seems 
to  have  expected  that  it  would  be  scattered  among  the  people. 
The  little  book  has  been  well  received^  and  is  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch.  It  has  now  one  honour 
more  by  an  American  edition. 

"  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since  your  departure 
that  can  engage  your  curiosity.  Of  all  publick  transactions  the 
whole  world  is  now  informed  by  the  newspapers.  Opposition 
fieems  to  despond ;  and  the  dissenters,  though  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  unsettled  times,  and  a  government  much  enfeebled, 
seem  not  likely  to  gain  any  immunities. 

''  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy*  in  rehearsal  at  Covent 
Garden,  to  which  the  manager  predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he 
will  be  mistaken.     I  think  it  deserves  a  very  kind  reception. 

^'  1  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my  large  Dictionary  ; 
I  have  been  persuaded  to  revise  it,  and  have  mended  some  fiiults, 
but  added  little  to  its  usefulness. 

"  No  book  has  been  published  since  your  departure,  of  which 
much  notice  is  taken.  Faction  only  fills  the  town  with  pam- 
phlets, and  greater  subjects  are  forgotten  in  the  noise  of  discord. 

*  Now  Doctor  White,  and  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  his  first  visit  to  England  in  l??!^  as  a  candidate  for  holy  oniers,  he 
was  several  times  in  company  with  Th,  Johnson,  who  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  the  edition  of  Rasselas,  which  Dr.  White  told  him  had  been  printed  in  Ame< 
rica.    Dr.  White,  on  his  return,  immediately  sent  him  a  copy.— Boswell. 

s  [She  Stoops  to  Conquer.-JSD.] 
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'*  Thus  have  I  written,  only  to  tell  you  how  little  I  have  to 
tell.  Of  myself  I  can  only  add,  that  having  been  afflicted  many 
weeks  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  I  am  now  recovered. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  which  you  give  me  of  troubling  you  with 
a  letter,  of  which  you  will  please  to  fill  up  the  direction.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

{«  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Lctte,^ 

"  26th  March,  1773.      vol.  i. 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  had  written  to  Boswell  ?  he  has  P*  ®^- 
answered  my  letter  ^ 

"  I  am  going  this  evening  to  put  young  Otway  to  school 
with  Mr.  Elphinston. 

''  C 2  ig  go  distressed  with  abuse  about  his  play,  that  he 

has  solicited  Goldsmith  to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  newS" 
papers. 

"  M ^  is  preparing  a  whole  pamphlet  against  G ', 

and  G is,  I  suppose,  collecting  materials  to  confute  M . 

'' Jennens^  has  published  Hamlet^  but  without  a  preface,  and 

S ^  declares  his  intention  of  letting  him  pass  the  rest  o£  his 

Ufe  in  peace.     Here  is  news." 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  the  day  after  my  arrival  in 
London  this  year,  I  went  to  his  house  late  in  the 
evening,  and  sat  with  Mrs,  Williams  till  he  came 
home.  I  found  in  the  London  Chronicle,  Dr.  Gold* 
smith's  apology  to  the  publick  for  beating  Evans,  a 
bookseller,  on  account  of  a  paragraph^  in  a  news- 
paper published  by  him,  which  Goldsmith  thought 
impertinent  to  him  and  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  apology  was  written  so  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
manner,  that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it 
to  be  his ;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  soon  unde- 

>  [But  has  not  published  his  answer. — Ed.] 

«  [Richard  Cumberland.     The  play  in  question  was  the  Choleric  Man,  which 
he  afterwards  publidied  with  a  <'  Dedication  to  Detraction."  He  was  very  senii^ 
tive  to  such  attacks,  as  Sheridan  more  than  hints  in  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful  ■ 
plagiary,  which  was  intended  for  him.—^n.] 

3  These  initials,  no  doubt,  mean  Mickle  and  Garrick,  (see  Garrick*s  letter  to 
Boswdl,  post^  tub  28d  Oct  1773) :  the  quarrel  was  on  the  subject  of  the  '<  Siege 
of  Marseilles."    See  Mickle's  Life  in  Anderton's  BrUuh  Poets — ^Ed.] 

4  [Soame  Jenjms.— .Ed.] 

5  [George  Steevens. — ^Eo.] 

*  The  dSence  given  was  a  long  abusive  letter  in  the  London  Packet  A 
particular  account  of  this  transaction,  and  Goldsmith's  Vindication  (for  such  it 
was,  rather  than  an  Apology),  may  be  found  in  the  new  Life  of  that  poet,  pre- 
fixed to  bis  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  pp.  10d_108.—M alone. 
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ceived  us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs.  Williams,  **  Well, 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  manifesto  has  got  into  your  paper  ;** 
I  asked  him  if  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  written  it,  with  an 
air  that  made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was  his,  though 
subscribed  by  Goldsmith.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  write 
such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have 
asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any 
thing  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility.  I  as  much 
believe  that  he  wrote  it,  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it* 
Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed, 
done  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done. 
I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  elated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  every 
thing  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  importance  to 
the  publick."  Boswell.  "  I  fancy,  sir,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  such  an  ad- 
venture." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is 
the  first  time  he  has  heat  ^ ;  he  may  have  heen  beaten 
before.     This,  sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  "  Memoirs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  his  discoveries  to 
the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney* 
Johnson.  "Why,  sii*,  every  body  who  had  just 
notions  of  government  thought  them  rascals  before. 
It  is  well  that  all  mankind  now  see  them  to  be  rascals." 
Boswell,  "  But,  sir,  may  not  those  discoveries  be 
true  without  their  being  rascals?'*  Johnson.  "  Con- 
sider, sir,  would  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
have  had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with  France? 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  who  does  what  he  is  afraid 

should  be  known,  has  something  rotten  about  him. 

\ 

»  [Mr,  Chalmers,  in  the  article  Goldtmiiky  in  the  Btog,  Diet,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Evans,  that  he  had  beaten  Goldsmith,  and  not  Goldsmith  him ;  but 
surely,  in  such  a  case,  the  authority  of  Evans  would  be  suspicious,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of  cotemporary  evidence..«JSD.[[ 
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This  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an  honest  feUow ;  for 
he  tells  equally  what  makes  against  both  sides.  But 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  his  mode  of  writing,  it  is 
the  mere  bouncing  of  a  schoolboy:  Great  He^ !  but 
greater  She !  and  such  stuff." 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criticism ;  for 
though  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  style  is  not  regularly 
formed  in  any  respect,  and  one  cannot  help  smiling 
sometimes  at  his  affected  grandiloquence,  there  is  in 
his  writing  a  pointed  vivacity,  and  much  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  evening,  he  repeated  his 
usual  paradoxical  declamation  against  action  in  pub- 
lick  speaking.  *'  Action  can  have  no  effect  upon 
reasonable  minds.  It  may  augment  noise,  but  it 
never  can  enforce  argument.  If  you  speak  to  a  dog, 
you  use  action ;  you  hold  up  your  hand  thus,  because 
he  is  a  brute ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  are  removed 
from  brutes,  action  will  have  the  less  influence  upon 
ihem.'*  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  What  then,  sir,  becomes 
of  Demosthenes's  saying?  *  Action,  action,  action  !**' 
Johnson.  **  Demosthenes,  madam,  spoke  to  an  as- 
sembly of  brutes ;  to  a  barbarous  people." 

I  thought  it  extraordinary,  that  he  should  deny 
£he  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon  human  nature, 
when  it  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts  in  all  stages 
of  society.  Reasonable  beings  are  not  solely  reason- 
able. They  have  fancies  which  may  be  pleased, 
passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  Johnson  re- 
marked, that  almost  all  of  that  celebrated  nobleman's 
witty  sayings  were  puns.  He,  however,  allowed  the 
merit  of  good  wit  to  his  lordship's  saying  of  Lord 
Tyrawley  and  himself,  when  both  very  old  and  in- 

« A  bombastic  ode  of  01dham*6  on  Ben  Jonson  begins  thus :  ^<  6»eat 
THOU  !"  whidi  perhaps  his  namesake  remembered^^iiMALOKE. 
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firm :   "  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  two 
years ;  but  we  don't  choose  to  have  it  known." 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended  edition 
of  "  The  Spectator,"  with  notes ;  two  volumes    of 
which  had  been  prepared  by  a  gentleman  eminent  iri 
the  literary  world  Sand  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected  for  the  remainder  had  been  transferred   to 
another  hand.     He  observed,  that  all  works  which. 
describe  manners,  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy 
years^  or  less ;  and  told  us,  he  had  communicated  all 
he  knew  that  could  throw  light  upon  "  The  Specta- 
tor."    He  said,  "Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  a  true  whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity 
to   beggars,  and  throwing  out  other  such  ungra- 
cious sentiments^;  but  that  he  had  thought  better^ 
and  made  amends  by  making  him  found  an  hospital 
for  decayed  farmers/'     He  called  for  the  volume  of 
•*  The  Spectator,"  in  which  that  account  is  contained, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  us.     He  read  so  well,  that  every 
thing  acquired  additional  weight  and  grace  from  his 
utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  modern  imi- 
tations of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one  having  praised 
their  simplicity,  he  treated  them  with  that  ridicule 
which  he  always  displayed  when  that  subject  was 
mentioned. 

He  disapproved  of  introducing  scripture  phrases 
into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed  to  me  a  questioa 
of  some  diflSculty.  A  scripture  expression  may  be 
used,  like  a  highly  classical  phrase,  to  produce  an 
instantaneous  strong  impression ;  and  it  may  be  done 
without  being  at  all  improper.     Yet  I  own  there  is 

1  [Mr.  Chalmers  (who,  himself,  has  ably  performed  this  task)  informs  me, 

that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  second  Dr.  John 

'  Calder,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  found,  Gent,  Mag.  v.  85.  p.  564 — £d.] 

*  [It  probably  was  this  conversation  which  made  Mrs.  Piozzi  think,  that  he 

had  used  these  expressions  in  his  ^'  Life  of  Addison."    See  aniCt  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

—Ed.] 
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danger,  that  applying  the  language  of  our  sacred 
book  to  ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen  our 
reverence  for  it.  If  therefore  it  be  introduced  at  all, 
it  should  be  with  very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  sat  a  good  part  of  the 
evening  with  him,  but  he  was  very  silent.  He  said, 
•*  Burnet's  *  History  of  his  own  Times*  is  very  enter- 
taining. The  style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit-chat  I  do 
not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally  lied ;  but  he 
was  so  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains  to 
find  out  the  truth.  He  was  like  a  man  who  resolves 
to  regulate  his  time  by  a  certain  watch ;  but  will  not 
inquire  whether  the  watch  is  right  or  not/* 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he  was  un- 
willing that  I  should  leave  him ;  and  when  I  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  told  him  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  he 
cried,  "  What  *s  that  to  you  and  me  ?"  and  ordered 
Frank  to  tell  Mrs,  Williams  that  we  were  coming  to 
drink  tea  with  her,  which  we  did.  It  was  settled 
that  we  should  go  to  church  together  next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good-Friday,  I  break- 
fasted with  him  on  tea  and  cross-buns:  Doctor 
Levett,  as  Frank  called  him,  making  the  tea.  He 
carried  me  with  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  where  he  had  his  seat;  and  his  behaviour 
was,  as  I  had  imaged  to  myself,  solemnly  devout.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  tremulous  earnestness  with 
which  he  pronounced  the  awful  petition  in  the 
Litany :  "  In  the  hour  of  death,  and  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  lis.*' 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  services 
we  did  not  dine:  but  he  read  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  I  turned  over  several  of  his  books* 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  I  found  the  following 
passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr.  Johnson : 
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"  1623.  Febraary  1,  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the 
most  illustrious  Prince  Charles  \  at  dinner.  He  was 
then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasionally  of  many 
things  with  his  attendants.  Among  other  things,  he 
said,  that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  take  any  particu- 
lar profession  of  life,  he  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  adding* 
his  reasons :  ^  I  cannot,'  saith  he,  ^  defend  a  bad,  nor 
yield  in  a  good  cause.' "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  this  is 
false  reasoning ;  because  every  cause  has  a  bad  side : 
and  a  lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though  the  cause  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  support  be  determined  against 
him.*' 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a  few 
days  before,  *^  As  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoe- 
maker, and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take  my 
religion  from  the  priest."  I  regretted  this  loose  way 
of  talking.  Johnson.  ^^  Sir,  he  knows  nothing ;  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing." 

To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  Easter-Day.  I  never  supposed  that  he  had 
a  dinner  at  his  house :  for  I  had  not  then  heard  of 
any  one  of  his  friends  having  been  entertained  at  his 
table.  He  told  me,  ^^  I  have  generally  a  meat  pie 
on  Sunday :  it  is  baked  at  a  public  oven,  which  is 
very  properly  allowed,  because  one  man  can  attend 
it ;  and  thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keeping^ 
servants  from  church  to  dress  dinners." 

April  11,  being  Easter-Sunday,  after  having  at- 
tended divine  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  repaired  to  Dr. 
Johnson's.  I  had  gratified  my  curiosity  much  in 
dining  with  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  while  he  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  Neufchatel :  I  had  as  great  a  curiosity 
to  dine  with  Da.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  dusky 
recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet-street.  I  supposed  we 
should  scarcely  have  knives  and  forks,  and  only  some 

■  Afterwards  Charles  I. — Boswell. 
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strange,  uncouth,  ilLdrest  dish :  but  I  found  every 
thing  in  very  good  order.  We  had  no  other  company 
but  Mrs.  Williams  and  a  young  woman  whom  I  did 
not  know*  As  a  dinner  here  was  considered  as  a 
singular  phenomenon,  and  as  I  was  frequently  inter- 
rogated on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be 
desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare.  Foote,  I  remem- 
ber, in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  negro^  was  willing  to 
suppose  that  our  repast  was  block  broth.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  we  had  a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  leg 
of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal  pieS  and  a  rice  pudding* 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  authour,  he  said,  ^^  He 
is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very  able  man,  and  a  man 
of  good  religious  principles,  though  I  am  afraid  he 
has  been  deficient  in  practice.  Campbell  is  radically 
right ;  and  we  may  hope,  that  in  time  there  will  be 
good  practice*.*' 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth  was  one 
of  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not  think  Goldsmith^  was. 
Goldsmith,  he  said,-  had  great  merit.  Boswell. 
*'  But,  sir,  he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting 
so  high  in  the  publick estimation."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy 
with  me.*' 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  excited  him  to 
occasional  competition,  had  a  very  high  regard  for 
Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time  expressed  in  the 
strongest  manner  in  the  Dedication  of  his  comedy, 
entitled  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer*." 

1  IMr.  Boflwell  does  sot  say  whether  the  pie  had  the  extraoidinary  addition 
of  ^*  plums  and  sugar,*'  which,  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  were  ingredients  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  veal  pies.    See  atUe^  vol.  L  p.  482 Ed.] 


3  [This  praise  of  Dr.  Campbell's  piety  is  so  moderate  as  to  excite  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  the  person  meant  in  p.  116  :  perhaps  the  words  ^' regularity^* 
and  '<  exactness*^  in  tnat  passage  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  exduslTely  re* 
ligious — ^Ed. 

3  [See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  429. — ^Ed.] 

4  ^'  By  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean  so  much  to 


compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform  the  publick, 
that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interest 
Qf  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  cba 


that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  you.     It  may  serve  the  interests 
Qf  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  foun' 
racter^  without  impairing  the  mo^t  unaflfected  piety."— BodwELL. 
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Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very  few  books 
printed  in  Scotland  before  the  union.     He  had  seen 
a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Campbell,  a  nonjuring  bishop  \     I 
wish  this  collection  had  been  kept  entire*     Many  of 
them  are  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  at 
Edinburgh.     I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  I  had  some 
intention  to  write  the  life  of  the  learned  and  worthy 
Thomas  Ruddiman^     He  said,  **  I  should  take  plea^ 
sure  in  helping  you  to  do  honour  to  him.     But  his 
farewell  letter  to  the  faculty  of  advocates,  when  he 
resigned  the  office  of  their  librarian,  should  have  been 
in  Latin.*' 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  common 
life,  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor  have  I  found 
any  one  else  who  coiild.  What  is  the  reason  that 
women  servants,  though  obliged  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  purchasing  their  own  clothes,  have  much  lower 
wages  than  men  servants,  to  whom  a  great  propor-* 
tion  of  that  article  is  furnished,  and  when  in  fact  our 
female  house  servants  work  much  harder  than  the 
male^?  - 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen  times 
attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life,  but  never 
could  persevere.  He  advised  me  to  do  it.  ^*The 
great  thing  to  be  recorded,"  said  he,  "  is  the  state  of 
your  own  mind;  and  you  should  write  down  every  thing 
that  you  remember,  for  you  cannot  judge  at  first  what 
is  good  or  bad ;  and  write  immediately  while  the  im- 
pression is  fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week 
afterwards." 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me  the 
particulars  of  his  early  life.     He  said,  **You  shall 

1  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respectable  gentleman,  and  of  his  curious 
work  on  the  Middle  State,  pott^  25th  Oct.  1773.— Boswell. 

^  [See  antey  yol.  i.  p.  187.-.ED.] 

3  There  Is  a  greater  variety  of  employments  for  men  than  for  women ;  there- 
fore the  demand  raises  the  pricc^KEARKEY. 
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have  them  all  for  twopence.  I  hope  you  shall  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  me  before  you  write  my  life.'* 
He  mentioned  to  me  this  day  many  circumstances, 
which  I  wrote  down  when  I  went  home,  and  have 
interwoven  in  the  former  part  of  this  narrative. 

f  The  following  is  his  own  minute,  but  not  unin- 
teresting memorandum  of  this  day : 

'^  April  11,  1773.     I  had  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  Pnyen 
has  been  customary  for  some  weeks  past.     I  rose  before  nine  in  *  Med. 
the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea.     I  came,  I  think,  to  1*20^  ' 
church  in  the  beginning  of  the  prayers.     I  did  not  distinctly 
hear  the  Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the  Psalms 
for  Good  Friday.     I  went  through  the  Litany,  after  a  short 
disturbance,  with  tolerable  attention. 

''  After  sermon,  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew,  then  went 
nearer  the  altar,  and  being  introduced  into  another  pew,  used 
my  prayer  again,  and  recommended  my  relations,  with  Bathurst 
and  f  Miss]  Boothby,then  my  wife  again  by  herself.  Then  I  went 
nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  collects  chosen  for  meditation.  I 
prayed  for  Salisbury  S  and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then  com- 
municated with  calmness,  used  the  collect  for  Easter  Day,  and 
returning  to  the  first  pew,  prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time. 
I  came  home  again ;  used  my  prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect. 
Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswell,*and  read  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. Then  dined,  and  when  Boswell  went  away,  en4ed  the 
four  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
fifth. 
•     ''  I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  composed. 

'*  I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shillings  and  threepence.''] 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  and 
I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Goldsmith  expa- 
tiated on  the  common  topick,  that  the  race  of  our 
people  was  degenerated,  and  that  this  was  owing  to 
luxury.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt 
the  fact  ^.     I  believe  there  are  as  many  tall  men  in 

'  [Mrs.  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Thrale^s  mother^  then  languishing  with  an  illness, 
of  which  she  died  in  a  few  weeks. — £0.] 

-'  [There  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  the  fact:  old  co6ins  and 
old  armour  do  not  designate  a  taller  race  of  men.  Pope  tells  us,  that  Colley 
Gibber  obtained  King  Edward^s  armour  from  the  Tower,  and  wore  it  in  a 
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England  now,  as  ever  thete  wete.     But,  secondly, 
supposing  the  stature  of  our  people  to  be  diminished, 
that  is  not  owing  to  luxury ;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how 
very  small  a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can 
reach.     Our  soldiery,  surely,  are  not  luxurious,  who 
live  on  sixpence  a  day ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  almost  all  the  other  classes.     Luxury,  so 
far  as  it  reaches  the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the  race  of 
people ;  it  will  strengthen  and  multiply  them.     Sir, 
no  nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few.     I  admit  that 
the  great  increase  of  commerce   and  manufactures 
hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a  people ;  because  it  pro- 
duces a  competition  for  something  else  than  martial 
honours — a  competition  for  riches.     It  also  hurts  the 
bodies  of  the  people ;  for  you  will  observe,  there  is  no 
man  who  works  kt  any  particular  trade,  but  you  may 
know  him  from  his  appearance  to  do  so.     One  part 
or  the  other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than  the 
rest,  he  is  in  some  degree  deformed :  but,  sir,  that  is 
not  luxury.     A  tailor  sits  cross-legged ;  but  that  is 
not  luxury.''    Goldsmith.    "Come,   you're  just 
going  to  the  same  place  by  another  road."    John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  luxury/.     Let  us 
take  a  walk  from   Charing-cross   to   Whitechapel, 
through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  series  of  shops  in 
the  world :  what  is  there  in  any  of  these  shops  (if  you 
except  gin  shops)  that  can  do  any  human  being  any 
harm  ?"    Goldsmith.  "  WeU,  sir,  I'll  accept  your 
challenge.     The  very  next  shop  to  Northumberland- 
house  is  a  pickle  shop."     Johnson.  "  Well,  sir :  do 
we  not  know  that  a  maid  can  in  one  afternoon  make 

theatrical  procession.  The  doMs,  windows,  and  ceilings  of  old  houses  are 
not  loftier  than  those  of  modem  days.  Other  animals,  too,  cannot  have  dege- 
nerated m  size  by  the  luxury  of  man ;  and  they  seem,  by  aU  evidence,  to  have 
borne  in  dd  times  the  same  proportion  to  the  human  figure  that  they  now  bear. 

— JbD.J 
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pickles  suffident  to  senre  a  whole  fiimily  for  a  year  ? 
nay,  that  five  pickle  shops  can  serve  all  the  kingdom  ? 
Besides,  sir,  there  is  no  harm  done  to  any  body  by  the 
making  of  {Hckles,  or  the  eating  of  pickles." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies ;  and  Goldsmith  sung 
Toney  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy,  '^  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,*'  and  a  very  pretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune  S 
which  he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hardcastle ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  played  the  part,  could  not  sing,  it 
was  left  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down  for  me, 
by  which  means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  way  home, 
stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  and  sat  with 
me,  drinking  tea  a  second  time,  till  a  late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said,  she  wondered 
how  he  could  reconcile  his  political  principles  with 
his  moral :  his  notions  of  inequality  and  subordina- 
tion with  wishing  well  to  the  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind, who  might  live  so  agreeably,  had  they  all  their 
portions  of  land,  and  none  to  domineer  over  another. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles  very 
well,  because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  in- 
equality and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be  in  this 
pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon  degenerate 
into  brutes  ;  they  would  become  Monboddo's  nation; 
their  tails  would  grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were 
all  to  work  for  all :  they  would  have  no  intellectual 
improvement.  All  intellectual  improvement  arises 
from  leisure ;  all  leisure  arises  from  one  working  for 
another." 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he  said,  "  It  should 
seem  that  the  family  at  present  on  the  throne  has 

1  The  humours  of  Ballamagairy . — ^Boiiv^ll.  [This  air  was  not  long  sinoe 
xeyived  and  vulgarized  in  a  song  sung  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  a  farce  called 
"  The  Wags  of  Windsor."  Mr.  Moore  has  endeavoured  to  bring  it  hack  into 
good  company;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  number  of  his  Irish  Melodies, 
p.  48.— £d.] 
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now  established  as  good  a  right  as  the  former  family, 
by  the  long  consent  of  the  people;  and  that  to  disturb 
this  right  might  be  considered  as  culpable.  At  tbe 
same  time  I  own,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
when  considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed 
right  is  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  take 
them :  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who  do.*'  So  con- 
scientious and  so  delicate  was  he  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The  English  re- 
ports, in  general,  are  very  poor :  only  the  half  of  what 
has  been  said  is  taken  down ;  and  of  that  half,  much 
is  mistaken.  Whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  arguments 
on  each  side  are  deliberately  put  in  writing,  to  be 
considered  by  the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of  your 
cases  upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  upon  them,  would  be  valuable.** 

On  Thursday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  him  and  Dr. 
Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli's.  We  foimd  here  Signor 
MartinelliS  of  Florence,  authour  of  a  History  of  Eng- 
land in  Italian,  printed  at  London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "Gentle  Shepherd,"  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best  pastoral  that  had  ever 
been  written ;  not  only  abounding  with  beautiful  rural 
imagery,  and  just  and  pleasing  sentiments,  but  being 

1  [Vincenzio  Martinelli.  He  was  an  Italian,  living  chiefly  among  our  no- 
bility,  many  of  whom  he  instructed  in  his  native  idiom.  He  is  tbe  author  of 
several  works  in  Italian.  His  History  of  England,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  is  a 
mere  compilation  from  Rapin.  Two  volumes  of  moral  philosophy  on  La  Vita 
Civile^  &c.  An  octavo  volume  of  his  ^'LettereFamiliare"  is  rather  amusing, 
for  the  complacency  of  the  writer  respecting  his  own  importance,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  his  visits  to  various  noblemen,  whose  names  spangle  his  pages.  Having 
prefixed  his  portrait  to  his  works,  Badini,  another  Italian  scribbler,  well  known 
in  his  day,  mortified  at  the  success  of  his  more  fashionable  rival,  published  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  entitled,  I  think,  ^^La  Bilancia."  He  also  presented  the 
portrait  of  Martinelli  to  the  world,  in  a  manner  then  perhaps  novd.  In  a  pair 
of  scales,  the  head  of  Martinelli,  weighed  against  a  single  feather,  flies  into  the 
air.  Martinelli  disdained  to  reply  to  the  scurrilities  of  his  desperate  compatriot, 
and  to  designate  his  low  rank,  and  with  an  allusion  to  the  well  known  grievance 
of  the  Lazsaroni  of  Naples,  caustidy  observed,  that  he  left  his  assailant  to  be  tor. 
mented  by  another  race  of  critic8.--.£o  latdo  a  %  suoi  jiidochi,-^J)^l9nAZhi.} 
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a  real  picture  of  manners ;  and  I  offered  to  teach  Dr. 
Johnson  to  understand  it.  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
won't  learn  it.  You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by 
my  not  knowing  it.'* 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one  man  is 
lessened  by  another's  acquiring  an  equal  degree  of 
knowledge  with  him.  Johnson  asserted  the  affirma- 
tive. I  maintained  that  the  position  might  be  true 
in  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  produce  wisdom, 
power,  and  force,  so  as  to  enable  one  man  to  have 
the  government  of  others ;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in 
any  degree  lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he 
what  ends  in  mere  pleasure: — *' eating  fine  fruits, 
drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  exquisite  poetry." 

The  general  observed,  that  Martinelli  was  a  whig. 
Johnson.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  times ;  he  is  obliged  to  temporise.'*  Boswell. 
"  I  rather  think,  sir,  that  toryism  prevails  in  this 
reign."  Johnson.  "I  know  not  why  you  should 
think  so,  sir.  You  see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton, 
a  nobleman,  is  obliged  in  his  history  to  write  the 
most  vulgar  whiggism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether  Martinelli 
should  continue  his  **  History  of  England"  to  the 
present  day.  Goldsmith.  '*  To  be  sure  he  should." 
Johnson.  **No,  sir;  he  would  give  great  offence. 
He  would  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great 
what  they  do  not  wish  told."  Goldsmith.  "It 
may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more 
cautious ;  but  a  foreigner  who  comes  among  us  with- 
out prejudice  may  be  considered  as  holding  the  place 
of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind  freely."  JoHN- 
^SON.  "  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from 
the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching 
the  errour  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
among  whpm  he  happens  to  be."     Goldsmith* 

VOL.  IL  p 
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^^  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell 
truth ;  one  an  honest,  the  other  a  laudable  motive/' 
Johnson.  "Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives. 
It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours; 
but  he  should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them,  not 
so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his 
history  of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches 
himself  to  a  political  party  in  this  country,  is  in  the 
worst  state  that  can  be  imagined :  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  intermeddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from 
interest."  Boswell.  *'  Or  principle."  Goldsmith. 
"  There  are  people  who  tell  a  himdred  political  lies 
every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one 
may  tell  truth  with  safety."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies  has  dis- 
armed the  force  of  his  lies.  But  besides ;  a  man  had 
rather  have  a  hundred  lies  told  of  him,  than  one 
truth  which  he  does  not  Mish  should  be  told." 
Goldsmith.  **  For  my  part,  I  'd  tell  truth,  and 
shame  the  devil.'*  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  the 
devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as 
much  as  you  do,  but  I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  claws."  Goldsmith.  "  His  claws  can 
do  you  no  harm,  when  you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 
It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  little  ho- 
spitality in  London :  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  any  nian 
who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the  power  of  pleasing, 
will  be  very  generally  invited  in  London.  The  man, 
Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has  had  engagements  for 
three  months."  Goldsmith.  **And  a  very  dull 
fellow."     Johnson,  "Why,  no,  sir^" 

>  [Steme,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  no  great  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson; 
and  a  lady  once  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  liked  Yorick^s  sermons :  <<  I  know 
nothing  about  them,  madam,"  was  his  reply.  But  some  time  afterwards,  fat' 
getting  himself,  he  severely  censured  them,  and  the  lady  very  aptly  retorted,  "I 
understood  you  to  say,  sir,  that  you  had  never  read  them."  ^^  No,  mfl^^m,  I 
did  read  them,  but  it  was  in  a  stage-^oach.  I  should  never  have  deigned  even 
to  look  at  them  had  I  been  et  large.'' -^Crad,  Mem,  20&— Ed.] 
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Martinelli  told  us,  that  for  several  years  he  lived 
much  with  Charles  Townshend,  and  that  he  ventured 
to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad  joker,  Johnson.  **  Why, 
sir,  thus  much  I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  One  day 
he  and  a  few  more  agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the 
country,  and  each  of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in 
his  carriage  with  him.  Charles  Townshend  asked 
Fitzherbert  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him,  *  You  must 
jSnd  somebody  to  bring  you  back ;  I  can  only  carry 
you  there.*  Fitzherbert  did  not  much  like  this 
arrangement.  He,  however,  consented,  observing 
sarcastically,  *  It  will  do  very  well ;  for  then  the 
same  jokes  will  serve  you  in  returning  as  in  going."* 

An  eminent  public  character*  being  mentioned: — 
Johnson.  "  I  remember  being  present  when  he 
showed  himself  to  be  so  corrupted,  or  at  least  some- 
thing so  different  from  what  I  think  right,  as  to 
maintain  that  a  member  of  parliament  should  go 
along  with  his  party  right  or  wrong.  Now,  sir,  this  is 
so  remote  from  native  virtue,  from  scholastick  virtue, 
that  a  good  man  must  have  undergone  a  great  change 
before  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine. 
It  is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to  the  public ;  for 
you  lie  when  you  call  that  right  which  you  think 

1  [The  Editor  once  thought  pretty  confidently,  that  the  ^*  eminent  ptMic  cAa. 
racier'*  was  Mr.  Fox,  and  die  friend  of  Johnson's,  who  had  hecome  too 
much  the  "  fcAo"  of  the  former,  Mr.  Burke ;  but  Lord  Wellesley  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  favour  the  Editor  with  their 
advice  on  this  and  other  points,  think  that  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
were  meant,  doubting  whether  Mr.  Fox  was,  in  1773,  sufficiently  prominent  to 
be  designated  as  '^an  eminent  public  character,"  whom  Mr.  Burke  (whose 
reputation  was  then  at  its  maturity)  could  be  «aid  to  '^echo.**  Mr.  Chalmers, 
on  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  though  he  agrees  with  the  Editor, 
that  the  distant  and  formal  manner  in  which  the  eminent  character  is  spoken 
of,  and  the  allusion  to  his  being  ^'  already  bought^*^  (that  is,  being  aheady 
in  office,)  suit  Mr.  Fox  better  than  Mr.  Burke.  All,  however,  agree  that  Mr. 
Burke  was  one  of  the  persons  meant ;  he  always  maintained  the  opinion  al- 
luded to,  (nee  post,  16th  August,  17730  ^iid  was,  indeed,  the  first  who,  in  his 
'*  Thonghts  on  the  Present  Discontents,"  openly  avowed  and  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple of  inviolable  adherence  to  political  connexions,  ^'  putting,*'  as  Mr.  Prior 
says,  ^<to  silence  the  hitherto  common  reproach  applied  to  most  public  cha- 
racters of  being  party^men,**  Life  of  Burke,  voL  i.  p.  232.  ^'  This  is  an  instance,*' 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  observes,  "  which  proves  that  the  task  of  elucidating 
Boswell  has  not  been  undertaken  too  soon." — Ed.] 
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wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A  friend  of  ours  who  is  too 
much  an  echo  of  that  gentleman,  observed,  that  a 
man  who  does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  only- 
waiting  to  be  bought.  Why,  then,  said  I,  he  is  only 
waiting  to  be  what  that  gentleman  is  already.^* 

We  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see  Goldsmith's 
new  play\ — "I  wish  he  would,"  said  Goldsmith; 
adding,  however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  "  Not 
that  it  would  do  me  the  least  good/*  Johnsok. 
"  Well,  then,  sir,  let  us  say  it  would  do  him  good 
(laughing).  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass ; — 
it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would 
not  wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate  ?"  Gold- 
smith. "  I  do  wish  to  please  him.  I  remember  a 
line  in  Dryden, 

'  And  every  poet  is  the  roonarch'B  friend/ 

It  ought  to  be  reversed.**  Johnson.  ^  Nay,  there 
are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  subject : 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.' " 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful  rebels  might. 
Martinelli.  "  Happy  rebellions."  Goldsmith. 
**We  have  no  such  phrase."  General  Paolt. 
**  But  have  you  not  the  thing  V  Goldsmith.  "  Yes, 
all  our  happy  revolutions.  They  have  hurt  our  con- 
stitution, and  will  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another 
HAPPY  REVOLUTION."  I  never  before  discovered 
that  my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the  old 
prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new  play,  said, 
^^Ilafaitun  compliment  trhgracieux  h  une  certaine 
grande  dam£  ;^*  meaning  a  duchess  of  the  first  rank  ^. 

>  [^'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer**  was  played  on  Monday,  15th  March — ^Ed.] 
'  [The  lady,  no  doubt,  was  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  whose  marriage 
made  a  great  noise  about  this  time.  The  '^  compHmeni"  has  escapied  the  Editor's 
observation,  unless  it  be  Hastings's  speech  to  Miss  Neville,  in  the  second  act, 
when  he  proposes  to  her  to  fly  '^  to  France,  where,  even  among  slaves,  the  laxes 
qf  marriage  are  respected,^* — Ed.] 
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I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith  intended 
it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the  truth  from  himself. 
It,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  fair  to  endeavour  to  bring 
liim  to  a  confession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow 
positively  his  taking  part  against  the  court.  He 
smiled  and  hesitated.  The  general  at  once  relieved 
him  by  this  beautiful  image :  "  Monsieur  Goldsmith 
est  comme  la  mer^  qui  jette  des  perles  et  heaucoup 
d^autres  helles  chosesy  sans  s'en  ajypercevoir.^^  Gold- 
smith. "  Tris  hien  dit^  et  trhs  Hegamment'^ 

A  person  was  mentioned,  who  it  was  said  could 
take  down  in  ^hort-hand  the  speeches  in  parliament 
with  perfect  exactness.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  im- 
possible. I  remember  one  Angel,  who  came  to  me 
to  write  for  him  a  preface  or  dedication  to  a  book 
upon  short-hand,  and  he  professed  to  write  as  fast  as 
a  man  could  speak.  In  order  to  try  him,  I  took 
down  a  book,  and  read  while  he  wrote ;  and  I  fa- 
voured him,  for  I  read  more  deliberately  than  usual. 
I  had  proceeded  but  a  very  little  way,  when  he  begged 
I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not  follow  me.*'  Hear- 
ing now  for  the  first  time  of  this  preface  or  dedication, 
I  said,  "  What  an  expense,  sir,  do  you  put  us  to  in 
buying  books,  to  which  you  have  written  prefaces  or 
dedications."  Johnson.  "Why  I  have  dedicated 
to  the  royal  family  all  round ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
last  generation  of  the  royal  -family."  Goldsmith. 
"  And  perhaps,  sir,  not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a  whole 
dedication."  Johnson.  "  Perhaps  not,  sir."  Bos- 
well.  *' What  then  is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a 
particular  person  to  do  that  which  any  one  may  do 
as  well?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  one  man  has 
greater  readiness  at  doing  it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  as  being  a  very 
learned  man,  and  in  particular  an  eminent  Grecian. 
Johnson.    "  I  am  not  sure  of  that.     His  friends 
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give  him  out  as  such,  but  I  know  not  who  of  his 
friends  are  able  to  judge  of  it."  Goldsmith.  "  He 
is  what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy,  humane  man/* 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of 
our  argument :  that  will  as  much  prove  that  he  can 
play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is 
an  eminent  Grecian."  Goldsmith.  "  The  greatest 
musical  performers  have  but  small  emoluments. 
Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred 
a  year."  Johnson.  **  That  is  indeed  but  little  for 
a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that  which  so  many  en- 
deavour to  do.  There  is  nothing,  £  think,  in  which 
the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in  playing  on 
the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something 
at  first.  Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you 
give  him  a  hammer ;  not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but  to- 
lerably. A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make 
a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give  him  a  fiddle 

Piozzi,    and  a  fiddle-stick,  and  he  can  do  nothing."    [To  Mrs. 

^'  ^^'  Piozzi  he  observed  of  Mr.  Harris's  dedication  to  his 
Hermes,  that,  though  but  fourteen  lines  long,  there 
were  six  grammatical  faults  in  it.] 

On  Monday,  April  19,  he  called  on  me  with  Mrs. 
Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach,  and  carried  me  out 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphinston,  at  his  academy  at  Ken- 
isington.  A  printer  having  acquired  a  fortune  suf- 
ficient to  keep  his  coach,  was  a  good  topick  for  the 
credit  of  literature.  Mrs.  Williams  said,  th9,t  another 
printer,  Mr.  Hamilton  \  had  not  waited  so  long  as 
Mr.  Strahan,  but  had  kept  his  coach  several  years 
sooner.  Johnson.  "  He  was  in  the  right.  Life  is 
short.  The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his 
wealth,  the  better." 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that  was 

^  [Th«  Hamiltons  were  respectaUe  booksellers  for  three  generations.— £0.] 
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much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  had  read 
it.  Johnson.  •*  I  have  looked  into  it.*'  **  What/' 
said  Elphinston,  "  have  you  not  read  it  through  ?** 
Johnson,  offended  at  being  thus  pressed,  and  so 
obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of  reading,  answered 
tartly,  "  No,  sir ;  do  ytm  read  books  through  ?'* 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and  put  his 
argument  upon  what  I  have  ever  thought  the  most 
solid  basis ;  that  if  publick  war  be  allowed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  morality,  private  war  must  be  equally 
so;  Indeed  we  may  observe  what  strained  arguments 
are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the  Christian  religion. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  clear  that  duel- 
ling having  better  reasons  for  its  barbarous  violence, 
is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which  thousands  go 
forth  without  any  cause  ef  personal  quarrel,  and  mas- 
sacre each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale*s.  A  gentleman  attacked  Garrick  for 
being  vain.  Johnson.  "  No  wonder,  sir,  that  he  is 
vain ;  a  man  who  is  perpetually  flattered  in  every 
mode  that  can  be  conceived.  So  many  bellows  have 
blown  the  fire,  that  one  wonders  he  is  not  by  this 
time  become  a  cinder."  Boswell.  "And  such 
bellows  too !  Lord  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to 
burst :  Lord  Chatham  like  an  ^olus  ^  I  have  read 
such  notes  from  them  to  him,  as  were  enough  to  turn 
his  head."  Johnson.  "  True.  When  he  whom  every 
body  else  flatters,  flatters  me,  I  then  am  truly  happy.'* 
Mrs.  Thrale.  "  The  sentiment  is  in  Congteve,  I, 
think.'*  Johnson.  "  Yes,  madam,  in  *  The  Way  of 
the  World :' 

*  If  there 's  delight  m  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.' 


*  [Lord  Chatham  addressed  to  him  those  very  pretty  lines,  beginning, 
'* Leave,  Garrick,  leave  the  landscape,  proudly  gay; 
Dock,  forts,  and  navies  bright'nmg  all  the  bay." — Ed.] 
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No,  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though  Garrick 
chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the  winds."  Boswell. 
"  Should  it  not  be,  sir,  lashed  the  ocean  and  chained 
the  winds?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  recollect  the 
original : 

<  In  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  ssvire  flagellis 
Barbams,  ^olio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcere  passos, 
Ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Eunosigsum.'  " 

.  This  does  very  well,  when  both  the  winds  and  the 
sea  are  personified,  and  mentioned  by  their  mytholo- 
gical names,  as  in  Juvenal ;  but  when  they  are  mo- 
tioned in  plain  language,  the  application  of  the  epi- 
thets suggested  by  me  is  the  most  obvious ;  and  ac- 
cordingly my  friend  himself,  in  his  imitation  of  the 
passage  which  describes  Xerxes,  has 

*'  The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind »." 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries,  and  the 
various  views  with  which  men  travel  in  quest  of  new 
scenes,  having  been  talked  of,  a  learned  gentleman 
who  holds  a  considerable  office  in  the  law  expatiated 
on  the  happiness  of  a  savage  life,  and  mentioned  an 
instance  of  an  officer  who  had  actually  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  wilds  of  America,  of  whom,  when  in  that 
state,  he  quoted  this  reflection  with  an  air  of  admi- 
ration, as  if  it  had  been  deeply  philosophical :  "  Here 
am  I,  free  and  unrestrained,  amidst  the  rude  mag- 
nificence of  Nature,  with  this  Indian  woman  by  my 
side,  and  this  gun,  with  which  I  can  procure  food 
when  I  want  it :  what  more  can  be  desired  for  human 
happiness  ?'*  It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  such  a  sentiment  would  not  be  permitted 
to  pass  without  due  animadversion.  Johnson.  "  Do 
not  allow  yourself,  sir,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 

t      1  So  also  Butler,  Hudibras,  P.  II.  c.  i.  v.  845. 

*•  A  Persian  emperor  whipt  his  grannam, 
The  seat  his  mother  Venus  cam^  on." — Malone. 
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gross  absurdity.  It  is  sad  stuff;  it  is  brutish.  If  a 
bull  could  speak,  he  might  as  well  exclaim — Here 
am  I  with  this  cow  and  this  grass ;  what  being  can 
enjoy  greater  felicity  ?'* 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  gentleman^ 
who  had  destroyed  himself.  Johnson.  **  It  was 
owing  to  imaginary  difficulties  in  his  affairs,  which, 
had  he  talked  of  with  any  friend,  would  soon  have 
vanished."  Boswell.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  all 
who  commit  suicide  are  mad?"  Johnson.  "Sir, 
they  are  often  not  universally  disordered  in  their  in- 
tellects, but  one  passion  presses  so  upon  them,  that 
they  yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate 
man  will  stab  another.*'  He  added,  "  I  have  often 
thought,  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the  resolution  to 
kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing, 
however  desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear." 
Goldsmith.  "  I  don't  see  that.'*  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
but,  my  dear  sir,  why  should  you  not  see  what  every 
one  else  sees?**  Goldsmith.  "It  is  for  fear  of 
something  that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him?**  John- 
son. "  It  does  not  signify  that  the  fear  of  something 
made  him  resolve ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of  his  mind 
after  the  resolution  is  taken  that  I  argue.  Suppose 
a  man  either  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or 
whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself;  when 
once  the  resolution  is  taken,  he  has  nothing  to  fear. 
He  may  then  go  and  take  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the 
nose,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  cannot  fear  the 
rack:,  who  is  resolved  to  kill  himself.  When  Eustace 
Budgell  was  walking  down  to  the  Thames,  determined 

»  [Sir  John  Hawkins  (who,  however,  was  not  well  disposed  towards  Mr. 
Dyer)  affords  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  (who  had  died  in  September, 
1772)  was  the  person  alluded  to.  Sea,  however,  Malone's  Life  ofDryden,  p.  85, 
which  assigns  reasons  (though  they  have  not  quite  convinced  the  Editor)  for 
doubting  that  Mr.  Dyer  could  be  the  person  here  meant. — Ed.] 
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to  drown  himself  ^  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  and 
first  set  fire  to  St.  James's  palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  I  called 
on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we  walked  up  Johnson's- 
court,  I  said,  "  I  have  a  veneration  for  this  court  ;'* 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  Beauderk  had  the  same 
reverential  enthusiasm.  We  found  him  alone.  We 
talked  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart's  elegant  and  plausible 
Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  * ;  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  authour  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson. 
"  They  have  not  answered  the  end.  They  have  not 
been  talked  <rf;  I  have  never  heard  rtfthem.  This 
is  owing  to  their  not  being  sold.  People  seldom  read 
a  book  which  is  given  to  them ;  and  few  are  given. 
The  way  to  spread  a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price. 
No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing  that  costs  even  six- 
pence, without  an  intention  to  read  it."  Boswell. 
"  May  it  not  be  doubted,  sir,  whether  it  be  proper  to 
publish  letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision  of 
an  important  cause  by  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
nation  ?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
wrong  to  publish  these  letters.  If  they  are  thought 
to  do  harm,  why  not  answer  them  ?  But  they  will  do 
no  harm.  If  Mr.  Douglas  be  indeed  the  son  of  Lady 
Jane,  he  cannot  be  hurt :  if  he  be  not  her  son,  and 
yet  has  the  great  estate  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  he 
may  well  submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  by 
Andrew  Stuart.  Sir,  I  think  such  a  publication  does 
good,  as  it  does  good  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of 
human  life.    And,  sir,  you  will  not  say  that  the 


»  [A  friend  and  relative  of  Addison*s,  who  drowned  himself  to  escape  a  pro- 
secution on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  which  Budgell  had 
provided  himself  with  a  legacy  of  2000/.     To  this  Pope  alludes : 

^^Let  Budgell  charge  low  Gruh-street  on  my  quill, 
And  write  whatever  he  "pletMe— except  my  wik**«'£D.] 

«  [On  the  Douglas  Cause— Ed.] 
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Douglas  cause  was  a  cause  of  easy  decision^  when  it 
divided  your  court  as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be  de- 
termined at  all.  When  your  judges  are  seven  and 
seven,  the  casting  vote  of  the  president  must  be  given 
on  one  side  or  other ;  no  matter,  for  my  argument, 
on  which ;  one  or  the  other  must  be  taken ;  as  when 
I  am  to  move,  there  is  no  matter  which  leg  I  move 
first.  And  then,  sir,  it  was  otherwise  determined 
here.  No,  sir,  a  more  dubious  determination  of  any 
question  cannot  be  imagined  \" 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever  at- 
tempting to  shine  in  conversation :  he  has  not  temper 
for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir,  a 
game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partly  of 
chance;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has 
not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith's  put- 
ting himself  against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a 
hundred  to  one,  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It 
is  not  worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not  lay 
a  hundred  to  one,  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it,  though 
he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him :  he  can  get  but  a 
guinea,  and  he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is 
in  this  state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the 
better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man  of  his  lite- 
rary reputation :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is 
miserably  vexed." 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit  set  him 
above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness.  Garrick  had  re- 
marked to  me  of  him,  a  few  days  before,  "  Rabelais  and 
all  other  wits  are  nothing  compared  with  him.     You 

1  I  regretted  that  Br.  Johnson  never  took  the  trouble  to  study  a  question 
whidi  interested  nations.  He  would  not  even  read  a  pamphlet  which  I  wrote 
upon  it,  entitled  The  Essence  of  the  Douglas  Cause  ;  which  J  have  reason  to 
flatter  myself,  had  considerable  effect  in  favour  of  Mr.  Douglas  ;  of  whose  le« 
gitimate  filiation  I  was  then,  and  am  still,  firmly  convinced.  Let  me  add,  that 
no  fact  can  be  more  respectably  ascertamed,  than  by  the  judgment  of  the  most 
august  tribunal  in  the  world ;  a  judgment  in  which  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  * 
Camden  united  in  1769,  and  from  which  only  five  of  a  numerous  body  entered 
a  protest. — ^Boswell. 
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may  be  diverted  by  them  ;  but  Johnson  gives  you  a 
forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of  you,  whether 
you  will  or  no." 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  often  very  fortunate  in 
his  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered  the  lists  with 
Johnson  himself.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  in  com- 
pany with  them  one  day,  when  Goldsmith  said  that 
he  thought  he 'could  write  a  good  fable,  mentioned 
the  simplicity  which  that  kind  of  composition  re- 
quires, and  observed  that  in  most  fables  the  animals 
introduced  seldom  talk  in  character.  "  For  instance 
(said  he),  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  birds 
fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned 
Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill  (con- 
tinued he)  consists  in  making  them  talk  like  little 
fishes."  While  he  indulged  himself  in  this  fanciful 
reverie,  he  observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides,  and 
laughing.  Upon  which  he  smartly  proceeded,  **  Why, 
Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think; 
for  if  you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would 
talk  like  whales." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great  variety 
of  composition,  never  exercised  his  talents  in  fable, 
except  we  allow  his  beautiful  tale  published  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Miscellanies  to  be  of  that  species.  I  have 
how^ever  found  among  his  manuscript  collections  the 
following  sketch  of  one : 

"  Glow-worm  ^  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a  candle  in 
a  neighbouring  palace, — ^and  complained  of  the  little- 
ness of  his  own  light;  another  observed — wait  a 
little  J— soon  dark, — ^have  outlasted  ttoXX  \niany\  of 
these  glaring  lights,  which  are  only  brighter  as  they 
haste  to  nothing.*' 


.  1  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  one  of  the  first  Essays  was  a  Latin  poem 
on  a  glow-worm ;  but  whether  it  be  any  where  extant  has  not  been  ascertained. 
— Max.  ONE. 
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On  Thursday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr,  Langton,  Dr.  Groldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thrale. 
I  was  very  desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely 
fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the  Hebrides 
this  year ;  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  upon  the  subject, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in 
such  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour,  that  I  was 
satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite  being  men- 
tioned. Goldsmith  observed  that  this  was  also  a  cus- 
tom in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher  is  as  common  there 
as  any  other  butcher ;  and  that  when  he  walks  abroad 
all  the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Johnson.  "  That  is  not 
owing  to  his  killing  dogs,  sir.  I  remember  a  butcher 
at  Lichfield,  whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house  where 
I  lived  always  attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  carnage 
which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has  killed  be 
what  they  may.*'  Goldsmith.  "  Yes,  there  is  a 
general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  mas- 
sacre. If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable, 
the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad."  Johnson.  "  I  doubt 
that."  Goldsmith.  "Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  well 
authenticated."  Thrale.  "  You  had  better  prove 
it  before  you  put  it  into  your  book  on  natural  history. 
You  may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If  he  is 
content  to  take  his  information  from  others,  he  may 
get  through  his  book  with  little  trouble,  and  with- 
out much  endangering  his  reputation.  But  if  he 
makes  experiments  for  so  comprehensive  a  book  as 
his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them ;  his  erroneous 
assertions  would  then  fall  upon  himself;  and  he 
might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  experiments 
as  to  every  particular." 
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The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  introduced, 
and  spoken  of  slightingly  by  Goldsmith;  John- 
son, "  Why,  sir,  Mallet  had  talents  enough  to  keep 
his  literary  reputation  alive  as  long  as  he  himself 
lived;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal." 
Goldsmith.  *^  But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  was  so. 
His  literary  reputation  was  dead  long  before  his  na- 
tural death.  I  consider  an  authour's  literary  repu- 
tation to  be  alive  only  while  his  name  will  ensure  a 
good  price  for  his  copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will 
get  you  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas  for  any  thing 
whatever  that  you  shall  write,  if  you  put  your  name 
to  it/' 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer,'* being  mentioned ;  Johnson.  "  I  know  of  no 
comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated 
an  audience,  that  has  answered  so  much  the  great 
end  of  comedy — ^making  an  audience  merry." 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Garrick's  compliment 
to  the  queen,  which  he  introduced  into  the  play  of 
"  The  Chances,"  which  he  had  altered  and  revised 
this  year,  was  mean  and  gross  flattery ; — Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  would  not  write,  I  would  not  give  so- 
lemnly under  my  hand,  a  character  beyond  what  I 
thought  really  true ;  but  a  speech  on  the  stage,  let 
it  flatter  ever"so  extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has 
always  been  formular  to  flatter  kings  and  queens ; 
so  much  so,  that  even  in  our  church-service  we  have 

*  our  most  religious  king,'  used  indiscriminately,  who- 
ever is  king.     Nay,  they  even  flatter  themselves ; — 

*  we  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant.' "  No  mo- 
dem flattery,  however,  is  so  gross  as  that  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  where  the  emperour  was  deified.  *  Pne^ 
sens  IHvus  hahehitur  Augusttts.^  And  as  to  mean- 
ness'— (rising  into  warmth) — "  how  is  it  mean  in  a 
player, — a  showman, — ^a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself 
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for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen?  The  attempt, 
indeed,  was  dangerous ;  for  if  it  had  missed,  what  be- 
came of  Garrick,  and  what  became  of  the  queen  ?  As 
Sir  William  Temple  says  of  a  great  general,  it  is  ne« 
cessary  not  only  that  his  designs  be  formed  in  a  mas^ 
terly  manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attended  with 
success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time  when  the  royal 
family  is  not  generally  liked,  to  let  it  be  seen  that 
the  people  like  at  least  one  of  them."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  profession 
of  a  player  should  be  despised ;  for  the  great  and 
ultimate  end  of  all  the  employments  of  mankind  is 
to  produce  amusement.  Grarrick  produces  more 
amusement  than  any  body."  Boswell,  "  You  say. 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shil« 
ling.  In  this  respect  he  is  only  on  a  footing  with  a 
lawyer,  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and  even  will 
maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdity,  if  the  case  re* 
quire  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play  or  a  part  which  he 
does  not  like :  a  lawyer  never  refuses."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  what  does  this  prove  ?  only  that  a  lawyer 
is  worse.  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack  in  *  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub,*  who,  when  he  is  puzzled  by  an  argument, 
hangs  himself.  He  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down, 
but  I'll  let  him  hang"  (laughing  vociferously).  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  *'  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  that  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer  being  unquestionably  honour- 
able, if  he  can  show  the  profession  of  a  player  to  be 
more  honourable,  he  proves  his  argument." 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Beauclerk's,  where  were  Lord  Charlemont,  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  and  some  more  members  of  the  Li- 
TEEABY  Club,  whom  he  had  obligingly  invited  to 
meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted  for  as 
candidate  for  admission  into  that  distinguished  so- 
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ciety.     Johnson  had  done  me  the  honour  to  propose 
me,  and  Beauclerk  was  very  zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned :   Johnson.  "  It  is 
amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows.     He  seldom 
comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  any  one 
else.**     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  Yet  there  is  no 
hian  whose  company  is   more  liked."     Johnson^. 
"  To  be  sure,  sir.     When  people  find  a  man  of  the 
most  distinguished  abilities  as  a  writer,  their  inferiour 
while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying* 
to  them.     What  Goldsmith  comically  says  of  him- 
self is  very  true, — he  always  gets  the  better  when  he 
argues  alone ;  meaning  that  he  is  master  of  a  subject 
in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon  it ;  but  when 
he  comes  into  company,  grows  confused,  and  unable 
to  talk.     Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  *  Traveller'  is  a 
very  fine  performance ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  *  Deserted 
Village,'  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo  of 
his  *  Traveller.'     Whether,  indeed,  we  take  him  a^  a 
poet, — as  a  comick  writer, — or  as  an  historian,  he 
stands  in  the  first  class."  Bosweli..  "  An  historian  \ 
My  dear  sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation 
of  the  Roman  History  with  the  works  of  other  hi- 
storians of  this  age?'*     Johnson.  '*  Why,  who  are 
before  him?"     Boswell.  "  Hume,  —  Robertson, — 
Lord  Lyttelton.'*     Johnson  (His  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch  beginning  to  rise).  "  I  have  not  read  Hume ; 
but,  doubtless,  Goldsmith's  History  is  better  than  the 
verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dalrymple.": 
Boswell.  "  Will  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of 
Robertson,  in  whose  history  we  find  sucb  penetration, 
such  painting  ? "     Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  must  con- 
sider how  that  penetration  and  that  painting  are 
employed.     It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagination.    Jle 
who  describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancv- 
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Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in 
a  history-piece:  he  imagines  an  heroick  countenance. 
You  must  look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  romance, 
and  try  it  by  that  standard.  History  it  is  not.  Be- 
sides, sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer  to  put 
into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Gold- 
smith has  done  this  in  his  history.  Now  Robertson 
might  have  put  twice  as  much  into  his  book.  Ro- 
bertson is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  gold  in  wool ; 
the  wool  takes  up  more  room  than  the  gold.  No, 
sir ;  I  always  thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed 
by  his  own  weight, — would  be  buried  under  his  own 
ornaments.  Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want 
to  know:  Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too 
long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  de- 
tail a  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative 
will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to  Robert- 
son what  an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his 
pupils :  '  Read  over  your  compositions,  and  wherever 
you  meet  with  a  passage  which  you  think  is  parti- 
cularly fine,  strike  it  out.*  Goldsmith's  abridgement 
is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Floras  or  Eutropius ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him 
with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  Hi- 
story, you  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he 
has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  every  thing 
he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now 
writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as  enter- 
taining as  a  Persian  tale." 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topick  without  ob- 
serving, that  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
owned  that  he  often  "  talked  for  victory,"  rather 
urged  plausible  objections  to  Dr.  Robertson's  excel- 
lent historical  works,  in  the  ardour  of  contest,  than 
expressed  his  real  and  decided  opinion;  for  it  is  not 
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easy  to  suppose  that  he  should  so  widely  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  literary  world  \ 

Johnson.  "  I  remember  once  being  with  Gold- 
smith in  Westminster-abbey.  While  we  surveyed 
the  Poets'  Corner  I  said  to  him, 

^  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitui  istis  V 

When  we  got  to  Temple-bar,  he  stopped  me,  pointed 
to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slily  whispered  me, 

^  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis  3.*  '* 

Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highly.  "  His 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress'  has  great  merit,  both  for  inven- 
tion, imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the  story ;  and 
it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its  merit,  the  general 
and  continued  approbation  of  mankind.  Few  books, 
I  believe,  have  had  a  more  extensive  sale.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  begins  very  much  like  the  poem  of 
Dante ;  yet  there  was  no  translation  of  Dante  when 
Bunyan  wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
read  Spenser." 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated,  that  mo- 
numents to  eminent  persons  should,  for  the  time  to 
come,  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  church,  as  well  as  in 
Westminster-abbey,  was  mentioned;  and  it  was 
asked  who  should  be  honoured  by  having  his  monu- 
ment first  erected  there.  Somebody  suggested  Pope. 
Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  as  Pope  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholick,  I  would  not  have  his  to  be  first.  I  think 
Milton's  rather  should  have  the  precedence  *.    I  think 

*  [Mr.  Bo6well*s  fidendship  for  both  Johnson  and  Robertson  is  here  sorely 
perplexed ;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  doubting  that  Johnson's  ''  real  and 
decided  opiniorC  of  Robertson  was  very  low.  He  on  every  occasion  repeats  it 
with  a  very  contemptuous  consistency.     See  ante,  p.  64.— Ed.] 

'  Ovid,  de  Art  Amand.  i.  iii.  v.  13. — ^Boswell. 

3  In  allusion  to  Dr.  Johnson's  supposed  political  principles,  and  perhaps  his 

|>Wn.-.B08WELL. 

4  Here  is  another  instance  of  his  high  admiration  of  Milton  as  a  poet,  not- 
withstanding  his  just  abhorrence  of  that  sour  r^uUican's  political  principks. 
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more  highly  of  him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There 
is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  than  in  any 
of  our  poets/ 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder  why  the 
authour  of  so  excellent  a  book  as  *  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,'  should  conceal  himself  ^  Johnson.  "  There 
may  be  different  reasons  assigned  for  this,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  very  sufficient.  He  may  have  been 
a  clergyman,  and  may  have  thought  that  his  religious 
counsels  would  have  less  weight  when  known  to  come 
from  a  man  whose  profession  was  theology.  He  may 
have  been  a  man  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to 
his  principles,  so  that  his  character  might  injure  the 
effect  of  his  book,  which  he  had  written  in  a  season 
of  penitence.  Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  rigid 
self-denial,  so  that  he  would  have  no  reward  for  .his 
pious  labours  while  in  this  world,  but  refer  it  all  to  a 
future  state." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club,  and  I  was 
left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fate  of  my  election  should 
be  announced  to  me.  I  sat  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
which  even  the  charming  conversation  of  Lady  Di 
Beauclerk  could  not  entirely  dissipate.  In  a  short 
time  I  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  I  was 
chosen.  I  hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was 
introduced  to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found. 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for  the  iSrst 
time,  and  whose  splendid  talents  had  long  made  me 

His  candour  and  discrimination  aie  equally  conspicuous.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  his  "injustice  to  Milton." — Boswell.  [A  monument  to  Milton  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  would  be  the  more  appropriate  from  his  having  received  his 
early  education  in  the  adjoining  public  school.— Hall.] 

>  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  several  circumstances  are  stated, 
which  strongly  incline  me  to  believe  that  Dr.  Accepted  .Frewen,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  author  of  this  work — Malone.  [Accepted  Frewen  was  Dean 
of  Gloucester,  installed  1731,  loco  Geo.  Warburton.— Hall.  See,  on  the 
subject '  of  the  author  of  this  celebrated  and  excellent  work,  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  26,  and  Ballard^ s  Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies,  p.  300.  The  late  ec- 
centric but  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  believed  that  Dr« 
Chapel,  formerly  provost  of  that  college,  was  the  author. — Ed.] 
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ardently  wish  for  his  acquaintance;  Dr.  Nugent, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Jones,  and  the  company  with  whom  I  had 
dined.  Upon  my  entrance,  Johnson  placed  himself 
behind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or 
pulpit,  and  with  humorous  formality  gave  me  [a 
charge^  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  from  me 
as  a  good  member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd  verses  which 
had  been  publickly  recited  to  an  audience  for  money. 
Johnson.  **  I  can  match  this  nonsense.  There  was 
a  poem  called  *  Eugenio,'  which  came  out  some  years 
ago,  and  concludes  thus : 

'  And  now,  je  trifling,  self-assuming  elves. 
Brimful  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  yourselves, 
Survey  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more  ^* 

Nay,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal  Society,  has 
these  lines : 

^  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  g^, 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.' " 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  that  species  of  wit,  deigned  to  allow  that 
there  was  one  good  pun  in  "  Menagiana,**  I  think  on 
the  word  corps^. 

>  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  here  was  not  perfectly  accurate :  ^^  Eugenio"  does 
not  conclude  thus.    There  are  eight  more  lines  after  ^e  last  of  those  quoted  by    I 
him ;  and  the  passage  which  he  meant  to  recite  is  as  follows : 
**  Say  now,  ye  fluttering,  poor,  assuming  elves, 
Stark  fuU  of  pride,  of  fdly,  of— your^lves ; 
Say,  where 's  the  wretch  of  all  your  impious  crew 
Who  dares  confront  his  character  to  view? 
Behold  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more." 
Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  the  authour  of  Eugenio,  Thomas  Beech,  a  wine- 
merchant  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire,  soon  after  its  publication,  viz.  17th 
May,  1737?  cut  his  own  throat ;  and  that  it  appears  bv  Swift's  Works,  that  the 
poem  had  been  shown  to  him,  and  received  some  of  his  corrections.    Johnson 
had  read  "Eugenio"  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  see  it  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has  been  inserted  in  this  work. — Boswell. 

«  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had,  perhaps,  mistaken  the  word,  and  imagined  it 
to  be  corpt^  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  real  one.    For  an  accurate  and 
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Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which  Johnson 
relished  with  great  good-humour.  But  his  conversa* 
tion  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was  interwoven  with 
it,  is  the  business  of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  We  dined  by  ourselves  at 
our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  tavern.  He  was  placid, 
but  not  much  disposed  to  talk.  He  observed,  that 
**  The  Irish  mix  better  with  the  English  than  the 
Scotch  do ;  their  language  is  nearer  to  English ;  as 
a  proof  of  which,  they  succeed  very  well  as  players, 
which  Scotchmen  do  not.  Then,  sir,  they  have  not 
that  extreme  nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch. 
I  will  do  you,  Boswell,  the  justice  to  say,  that  you 
are  the  most  unscottified  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman  that  I 
have  known,  who  did  not  at  every  other  sentence 
bring  in  some  other  Scotchman  \" 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  introduced 
a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim  of  lay-patrons 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded ;  and 
supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ? 
That  church  is  composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures :  a 
presbytery,  a  synod,  and,  finally,  a  general  assembly ; 
before  all  of  which,  this  matter  may  be  contended : 

shrewd  unknown  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  my 
work,  observes  on  this  passage,  "  Q.  if  not  on  the  word  fort  $  A  vociferous 
French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue,  '  II  preche  fort  bien,  et  moi  bien  fort.^-^ 
Menagiana,  See  also  Anecdotes  Litteraires,  article  Bourdaloue,"  But  my 
ingenious  and  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  Abercrombie  of  Philadelphia,  has 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in  *^  Menagiana ;"  which  renders  the 
preceding  conjecture  unnecessary,  and  confirms  my  original  statement: 

'<  Madame  de  Bourdonne,  chanoinesse  de  Remiremont,  venoit  d^entendre  un 
discours  pldn  de  feu  et  d*esprit,  mais  fort  peu  solide,  et  tres  irregulier.  Une  de 
ses  amies,  qui  y  prenoit  int^r^t  pour  Torateur,  lui  dit  en  sortant,  <  Eh  bien, 
madame,  que  vous  semble.t.il  de  ce  que  vous  venez  d'entendre?  Qu*il  y  a 
d'esprit  ?"* — '  II  y  a  taat,'  r^pondit  Madame  de  Bourdonne,  ^  que  je  n'y  ai  pas 
vA  de  corpg.^ " — Menagiana^  tome  ii.  p.  64.     Amsterd.  1713. — ^Boswell. 

>  [Garrick,  as  Boswell  himself  tells  us,  used  to  rally  him  on  his  nationality, 
and  there  are  abundant  instances  in  these  volumes  to  show  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  that  amiable  prejudice.    See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 109.  430. 437. 452 En.] 
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and  in  some  cases  the  presbytery  having  refused  to 
induct,  or  setOe,  as  they  call  it,  the  person  presented 
by  the  patron,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  general  assembly.  He  said,  I  might  see  the 
subject  well  treated  in  the  "  Defence  of  Pluralities ;'' 
and  although  he  thought  that  a  patron  should  exer- 
cise his  right  with  tenderness  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  of  a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his 
right.  Then  supposing  the  question  to  be  pleaded 
before  the  general  assembly,  he  dictated  to  me  [the 
argument  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr.  Johnson's 
masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  think  it  proper 
to  declare,  that  notwithstanding  I  am  myself  a  lay- 
patron,  I  do  not  entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  in  the  Borough.  While  we  were  alone,  I 
endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  apologise  for  a  lady  * 
who  had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  act  of 
parliament.  I  said,  that  he  had  used  her  very  ill, 
had  behaved  brutally  to  her,  and  that  she  could  not 
continue  to  live  with  him  without  having  her  delicacy 
contaminated ;  that  all  affection  for  him.  was  thus 
destroyed ;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal  union  being 
gone,  there  remained  only  a  cold  form,  a  mere  civil 
obligation ;  that  she  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
qualities  to  produce  happiness ;  that  these  ought  not 
to  be  lost ;  and  that  the  gentleman  on  whose  account 
she  was  divorced  had  gained  her  heart  while  thus 
unhappily  situated.    Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  charms 

»  [No  doubt  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  bom  in  1734,  married  in  1757  to  Frederick  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1768,  and  married  immediately  after  Mr.  Top. 
ham  Beauclerk.  All  that  Johnson  says  is  very  true  ;  but  he  would  have  been 
better  entitled  to  hold  such  high  language  if  he  had  not  practically  waived  his 
right  by  living  in  that  lady's  private  society.  He  should  either,  as  a  strict  moralist, 
have  refused  her  his  countenance,  or,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  gratitude,  been 
sibnt  as  to  her  frailties.  He  had  no  right  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  disparase 
her  diaracter — Ed.]  *^ 
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9f  the  lady  in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  |)alliate 
what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified ;  for  when 
I  had  finished  my  harangue,  my  venerable  friend 
gave  me  a  proper  check:  '^My  dear  sir,  never  ac- 
custom your  mind  to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The 
woman 's  a  whore,  and  there 's  an  end  on't.*' 

[One  evening,  in  the  rooms  at  Brighthelmstone,  ^^u 
however,  he  fell  into  a  comical  discussion  with  that  ^' 
lady's  first  husband,  happening  to  sit  by  him,  and 
choosing  to  harangue  very  loudly  about  the  nature, 
and  use,  and  abuse,  of  divorces.  Many  people 
gathered  round  them  to  hear  what  was  said,  and 
when  Mr.  Thrale  called  him  away,  and  told  him  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking,  received  an  answer 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  venture  to  write  down.] 

He  described  the  father  ^  of  one  of  his  friends  thus : 
^^  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a  talker  at  publick  meetings, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  his  county  were  afraid  of  him. 
No  business  could  be  done  for  his  declamation." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  carried  on  a  short  conversation  by  signs 
with  some  Esquimaux,  who  were  then  in  London, 
particularly  with  one  of  them  who  was  a  priest.  He 
thought  I  could  not  make  them  understand  me.  No 
man  was  more  incredulous  as  to  particular  facts 
which  were  at  all  extraordinary ;  and  therefore  no 
man  was  more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in  order  to 
discover  the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of  my 
friends.  Messieurs  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly,  book- 
sellers in  the  Poultry :  there  were  present,  their  elder 
brother,  Mr.  Dilly  of  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Claxton,  Eev.  Dr^  Mayo,  a  dis- 
senting minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady,  and  my 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple. 

>  [Old  Mr.  Langton — Ed.] 
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Hawkesworth*s  compilation  of  the  voyages  to  the 
South  Sea  heing  mentioned :  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if 
you  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of  commerce,  it  will  be 
gainful;  if  as  a  book  that  is  to  increase  human 
knowledge,  I  believe  there  will  not  be  much  of  that. 
Hawkesworth  can  tell  only  what  the  voyagers  have 
told  him  ;  and  they  have  found  very  little,  only  one 
new  animal,  I  think/'  Boswell.  "  But  many  in- 
sects, sir/*  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  insects, 
Ray  reckons  of  British  insects  twenty  thousand 
species.  They  might  have  staid  at  home  and  dis- 
covered enough  in  that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Daines  Har- 
rington's ingenious  Essay  against  the  received  notion 
of  their  migration.  Johnson.  "  I  think  we  have  as 
good  evidence  for  the  migration  of  woodcocks  as  can 
be  desired.  We  find  they  disappear  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  and  appear  again  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year ;  and  some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their  flight, 
have  been  known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  ships  far 
out  at  sea.*'  One  of  the  company  observed,  that  there 
had  been  instances  of  some  of  them  found  in  summer 
in  Essex.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  strengthens  our 
argument.  Exceptio  prohat  regulam.  Some  being 
found  shows,  that,  if  all  remained,  many  would  be 
found.  A  few  sick  or  lame  ones  may  be  found.'* 
Goldsmith.  "  There  is  a  partial  migration  of  the 
swallows ;  the  stronger  ones  migrate,  the  others  do 
not." 

Boswell.  "  I  am  well  assured  that  the  people  of 
Otaheite  who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
serves  them  for  bread,  laughed  heartily  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with 
us  to  have  bread ;  plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reap- 
ing, threshing,  grinding,  baking."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told 
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of  the  advantages  of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell 
men  who  live  without  houses,  how  we  pile  brick  upon 
brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house 
is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off  a 
scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck ;  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  our  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
men  are  better  without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up 
a  slice  of  a  good  loaf),  this  is  better  than  the  bread 
tree/' 

He  repeated  an  argument,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
his  "Rambler,"  against  the  notion  that  the  brute 
creation  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason : 
"  Birds  build  by  instinct ;  they  never  improve ;  they 
build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever 
build/'  Goldsmith.  "  Yet  we  see  if  you  take 
away  a  bird's  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make 
a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
that  is,  because  at  first  she  has  full  time,  and  makes 
her  nest  deliberately.  In  the  case  you  mention  she 
is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her  nest 
quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be  slight."  Gold- 
smith. "  The  nidification  of  birds  is  what  is  least 
known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of  .the  most 
curious  things  in  it." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration.  Johnson. 
"  Every  society  has  a  right  to  preserve  public  peace 
and  order,  and  therefore  has  a  good  right  to  prohibit 
the  propagation  of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous 
tendency  \  To  say  the  magistrate  has  this  right,  is 
using  an  inadequate  word :  it  is  the  society  for  which 
the  magistrate  is  agent.  He  may  be  morally  or  theo- 
logically wrong  in  restraining  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he  is  poli- 
tically right."  Mayo.  "  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that 
every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  in  re- 

«[Seettn<*,  p.  14 — Ed.] 
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ligion ;  and  that  the  magistrate  cannot  restrain  that 
right.**  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with 
that  the  magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People  con- 
found liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talldng; 
nay,  with  liberty  oi  preaching.  Every  man  has  a 
physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases ;  for  it  cannot 
be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a  moral 
right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  himself,  and  think 
justly.  But,  sir,  no  member  of  a  society  has  a  right 
to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what  the  society 
holds  to  be  true.  The  magistrate,  I  say,  may  be 
wrong  in  what  he  thinks ;  but  while  he  thinks  him- 
self right,  he  may  and  ought  to  enforce  what  he 
thinks."  Mayo.  **  Then,  sir,  we  are  to  remain 
always  in  errour,  and  truth  never  can  prevail ;  and 
the  magistrate  was  right  in  persecuting  the  first 
Christians."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  only  method  by 
which  religious  truth  can  be  established  is  by  mar- 
tyrdom. The  magistrate  has  a  right  to  enforce  what 
he  thinks ;  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a 
right  to  suffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other  way 
of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by  persecution  on  the 
one  hand  and  enduring  it  on  the  other."  Gold- 
smith. **  But  how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir  ?  Though 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he 
not  think  it  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  ? 
Has  he  a  right  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  com- 
mitting voluntary  suicide?"  Johnson.  ^Sir,  as 
to  voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there  are  twenty 
thousand  men  in  an  army  who  will  go  without  scruple 
to  be  shot  at,  and  mount  a  breach  for  five-pence  a 
day.**  Goldsmith.  "  But  have  they  a  moral  right 
to  do  this  ?**  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  not 
take  the  universal  opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.     If  mankind  cannot  defend  their  own  way  of 
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thiiiking,  I  cannot  defend  it.  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  expose 
himself  to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not  do  it. 
He  must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delegation  from 
heaven."  Gtoldsmith.  "  I  would  consider  whether 
there  is  the  greater  chance  of  good  or  evil  upon  the 
whole.  If  I  see  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  well, 
I  would  wish  to  help  him  out ;  but  if  there  is  a 
greater  probability  that  he  shall  puU  me  in,  than 
that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would  not  attempt  it« 
So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might  wish  to  convert 
the  grand  signior  to  the  christian  faith ;  but  when  I 
considered  that  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death 
without  effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I 
should  keep  myself  quiet.**  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you 
must  consider  that  we  have  perfect  and  imperfect 
obligations.  Perfect  obligations,  which  are  generally 
not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and  positive ;  as,  *Thou 
shalt  not  kill.'  But  charity, for  instance,  is  not  definable 
by  limits.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  no 
man  can  say  how  much  another  should  give  to  the 
poor,  or  when  a  man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his 
soul.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to  convert  infidels 
to  Christianity ;  but  no  man  in  the  common  course 
of  things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  incur  the  danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is 
obliged  to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt,  in  order  to  give 
charity.  I  have  said,  that  a  man  must  be  persuaded 
that  he  has  a  particular  delegation  from  heaven.** 
Goldsmith.  "  How  is  this  to  be  known  ?  Our  first 
reformers,  who  were  bu^t  for  not  believing  bread 

and  wine  to  be  Christ ^*  Johnson,  (interrupting 

him).  "  Sir,  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believing 
bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those 
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who  did  believe  it^  And,  sir,  when  the  first  re- 
formers began,  they  did  not  intend  to  be  martyred : 
as  many  of  them  ran  away  as  could."  Boswell. 
"But,  sir,  there  was  your  countryman  Elwal%  who 
you  told  me  challenged  King  George  with  his  black- 
guards and  his  red-guards.*'  Johnson.  "  My  coun- 
tryman, Elwal,  sir,  should  have  been  put  in  the 
stocks — a  proper  pulpit  for  him  ;  and  he  *d  have  had 
a  numerous  audience.  A  man  who  preaches  in  the 
stocks  will  always  have  hearers  enough."  Boswell. 
"  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the  right.'*  John- 
SON.  "We  are  not  providing  for  mad  people ;  there 
are  places  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood"  (meaning 
Moorfields).  Mayo.  "  But,  sir,  is  it  not  very  hard 
that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  my  children 
what  I  really  believe  to  be  the  truth  T*  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  you  might  contrive  to  teach  your  children 
extrh  scandalum;  but,  sir,  the  magistrate,  if  he  knows 
it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you.  Suppose  you  teach 
your  children  to  be  thieves  ?'*  Mayo.  "  This  is 
making  a  joke  of  the  subject.'*  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  take  it  thus :  that  you  teach  them  the  commu- 
nity of  goods ;  for  which  there  are  as  many  plausible 
arguments  as  for  most  erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach 
them  that  all  things  at  first  were  in  common,  and 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  any  thing  but  as  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  it ;  and  that  this  still  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  rule  amongst  mankind.  Here,  sir,  you  sap 
a  great  principle  in  society — ^property.  And  don't 
you  think  the  magistrate  would  have  a  right  to  pre- 
vent you?  Or,  suppose  you  should  teach  your  children 
the  notion  of  the  Adamites,  and  they  should  run 

1  [This  seems  to  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  first  reformers, 
whedier  of  Gterinany  or  England,  were  certainly  not  burned  for  insulting  indi- 
viduals :  they  were  burned  for  heresy ;  and  abominable  as  that  was,  it  was  less 
indefensible  dian  what  JohDson  supposes,  that  they  were  b<irned  for  insulting 
individuals. — ^£  d.  ] 

'^  [See  anUy  p.  158 Ed.] 
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naked  into  the  streets,  would  not  the  magistrate  have 
a  right  to  flog  'em  into  their  doublets?"     Mayo. 
^'  I  think  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  till 
there  is  some  overt  act."  Boswell.  "  So,  sir,  though 
he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  state  charging  a  blunderbuss, 
he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  fired  off!*'     Mayo. 
*^  He  must  be  sure  of  its  direction  against  the  state.^ 
Johnson.  **  The  magistrate  is  to  judge  of  that.   He 
has  no  right  to  restrain  your  thinking,  because  the 
evil  centres  in  yourself.     If  a  man  were  sitting  at 
this  table,  and  chopping  off  his  fingers,  the  magi- 
strate, as  guardian  of  the  community,  has  no  autho- 
rity to  restrain  him,  however  he  might  do  it  from 
kindness  as  a  parent.     Though,  indeed,  upon  more 
consideration,  I  think  he  may ;  as  it  is  probable,  that 
he  who  is  chopping  off  his  own  fingers,  may  soon 
proceed  to  chop  off  those  of  other  people.   If  I  think 
it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am  a  bad  man ; 
but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.     If  I  make  an  open 
declaration  that  I  think  so,  he  will  keep  me  out  of 
his  house.     If  I  put  forth  my  hand  I  shall  be  sent 
to  Newgate.      This  is  the  gradation  of  thinking, 
preaching,  and  acting :  if  a  man  thinks  erroneously, 
he  may  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  nobody 
will  trouble  him ;  if  he  preaches  erroneous  doctrine, 
society  may  expel  him ;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged.''     Mayo. 
"  But,  sir,  ought  not  christians  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience  ?'*    Johnson.  "  I  have  already  told  you 
so,  sir.     You  are  coming  back  to  where  you  were." 
Boswell.  "Dr.  Mayo  is  always  taking  a  return 
post-chaise,  and  going  the  stage  over  again.    He  has 
it  at  half-price.'*    Johnson.  "  Dr.  Mayo,  like  other 
champions  for  unlimited  toleration,  has  got  a  set  of 
words  ^    Sir,  it  is  no  matter,  politically,  whether  the 

>  Dr.  Mayors  calm  temper  and  steady  perseverance  rendered  him  an  ad- 
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magistrate  be  right  or  wrong.  Suppose  a  club  were 
to  be  formed,  to  drink  confusion  to  King  George  the 
Third,  and  a  happy  restoration  to  Charles  the  Third, 
this  would  be  very  bad  with  respect  to  the  state ;  but 
every  member  of  that  club  must  either  conform  to 
its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of  it.  Old  Baxter,  I 
remember,  maintains,  that  the  magistrates  should 
*  tolerate  all  things  that  are  tolerable/  This  is  no 
good  definition  of  toleration  upon  any  principle ;  but 
it  shows  that  he  thought  some  things  were  not  tole- 
rable." ToPLADY.  "  Sir,  you  have  untwisted  this 
difficult  subject  with  great  dexterity." 

During  this  argument.  Goldsmith  sat  in  restless 
agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and  shine.  Finding 
himself  excluded,  he  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away, 
but  remained  for  some  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like 
a  gamester,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  night,  lingers 
for  a  little  while,  to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favourable 
opening  to  finish  with  success.  Once  when  he  was 
beginning  to  speak,  he  found  himself  overpowered  by 
the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Goldsmith's 
attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of  his  wish  to  obtain 
the  attention  of  the  compaixy,  Goldsmith  in  a  pas- 
sion threw  down  his  hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  tone,  **  Take  itJ^  When 
Toplady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  uttered  some 


mirable  subject  for  the  exercise  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  powerful  abilities.  He  nerer 
flinched ;  but,  after  reiterated  blows,  remained  seemingly  unmored  as  at  the 
first.  The  scintillations  of  Johnson^s  genius  flashed  every  time  he  was  struck, 
without  his  receiving  any  injury.  Hence  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  Th€  Lite- 
rary Anvil — ^BoswELL.  [Mr.  Boswell  speaks  as  if  contests  between  Johnson 
aiid  Mayo  were  so  frequent  as  to  have  obtained  a  distinctive  epithet  f<ir  the 
latter ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  thefollowing  extract  of  one  of  Dr.  Jolmson^s  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  (published  by  that  lady,  under  the  erroneous  date  of  22d  May, 
1775),  that  Johnson  scarcely  knew  Mayo.  ''  I  dined  in  a  large  company,  at  a 
dissenting  bookseller's,  yesterday,  and  disputed  against  toleration  with  one  Dr. 
Meyer,*"*  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  Wliether  the  error  of  the  rtatHe  be  Johnson's 
or  the  transcriber's,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  little  previous  acquaintance  with  his 
antagonist-^D.] 
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sounds  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think  that  he  was  be-i 
ginning  again,  and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady. 
Upon  which  he  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting 
his  own  envy  and  spleen,  under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting another  person :  "  Sir  (said  he  to  Johnson), 
the  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour: 
pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.'*  Johnson  (sternly). 
^^  Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was 
only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you 
are  impertinent*"  Goldsmith  made  no  reply»  but 
continued  in  the  company  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  ^  present  ventured  to  ask  Dr.  John- 
son if  there  was  not  a  material  difference  as  to  tolera- 
tion of  opinions  which  lead  to  action,  and  opinions 
merely  speculative ;  for  instance,  would  it  be  wrong 
in  the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those  who  preach  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  Johnson  was  highly 
offended,  and  said,  ^*  I  wonder,  sir,  how  a  gentleman 
of  your  piety  can  introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed 
company.*'  He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  impro- 
priety was  that  perhaps  some  of  the  compimy  might 
have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such  terms  as  might 
have  shocked  him ;  or  he  might  have  been  forced  to 
appear  in  their  eyes  a  narrow-minded  man.  The 
gentleman,  with  submissive  deference,  said,  he  had 
only  hinted  at  the  question  from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  upon  it.  Johnson.  *^  Why,  then, 
sir,  I  think  that  permitting  men  to  preach  any  opi- 
nion contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  religion."  ^^  It  may  be  considered  (said 
the  gentleman),  whether  it  would  not  be  politick  to 


'  [No 


doubt  Mr.  Langton.    See  post,  22d  August,  1773— £d.] 
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tolerate  in  such  a  case/'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  have 
been  talking  of  n^A/ :  this  is  another  question.  I 
think  it  is  not  politick  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  ^o  awful  a  sub- 
ject should  be  introduced  in  a  mixed  company,  and 
therefore  at  this  time  waved  the  theological  question ; 
yet  his  own  orthodox  belief  in  the  sacred  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  is  evinced  beyond  doubt,  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  private  devotions : 

Pr.  and       '^  O  LoRD^  hear  my  prayer,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake ;  to 
^   '  P*   whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and  one 
QoD,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

BoswELL.  "  Pray, ,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dr.  Le- 
land's  History  of  Ireland  sell?*'  Johnson  (burst- 
ing forth  with  a  generous  indignation).  "  The  Irish 
are  in  a  most  unnatural  state ;  for  we  see  there  the 
minority  prevailing  over  the  majority.  There  is 
no  instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of  such 
severity  as  that  which  the  protestants  of  Ireland  have 
exercised  against  the  Catholicks.  Did  we  tell  them 
we  have  conquered  them,  it  would  be  above  board : 
to  punish  them  by  confiscation  and  other  penalties, 
as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King  William 
was  not  their  lawful  sovereign^:  he  had  not  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  when  they 
appeared  in  arms  against  him.'' 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholicks.  Toplady.  "  Does  not  their  invo- 
cation of  saints  suppose  omnipresence  in  the  saints?" 
Johnson.  "No,  sir;  it  supposes  only  pluripresence^ 
and  when  spirits  are  divested  of  matter,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  should  see  with  more  extent  than 

>  [We  must  not  forget  that  Johnson  had  been  a  violent  Jacobite*  See  ante, 
vol.  i.  p.  444. — Ed.] 

9  [Surely  it  implies  omnipresence  in  the  same  way  that  prayers  to  the  Deity 
imply  omnipresence.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  difference,  to  our  bounded 
reason,  between  j?/«npresence  and  owwipresence ? — Ed.] 
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when  in  an  embodied  state.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
approach  to  an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  invocation  of  saints.  But  I  think  it  is 
will-worship,  and  presumption.  I  see  no  command 
for  it,  and  therefore  think  it  is  safer  not  to  practise  it." 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  together  to  the 
Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
some  other  members,  and  amongst  them  our  friend 
Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently  brooding  over  Johnson's 
reprimand  to  him  after  dinner.  Johnson  perceived 
this,  and  said  aside  to  some  of  us,  ^'  I'll  make  Gold- 
smith forgive  me ;"  and  then  called  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Dr.  Goldsmith, — something  passed  to-day 
where  you  and  I  dined :  I  ask  your  pardon."  Gold- 
smith answered  placidly,  "  It  must  be  much  from 
you,  sir,  that  I  take  ill.'*  And  so  at  once  the  differ- 
ence was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as 
ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  usual. 

In  our  way  to  the  club  to-night,  when  I  regretted 
that  Goldsmith  would,  upon  every  occasion,  endeavour 
to  shine,  by  which  he  often  exposed  himself,  Mr. 
Langton  observed,  that  he  was  not  like  Addison,  who 
was  content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings,  and  did 
not  aim  also  at  excellency  in  conversation,  for  which 
he  found  himself  unfit :  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady 
who  complained  of  his  having  talked  little  in  com<- 
pany,  "  Madam,  I  have  but  nine-pence  in  ready 
money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds.'*  I 
observed  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
his  cabinet,  but,  not  content  with  that,  was  always 
taking  out  his  purse.  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  and 
that  so  often  an  empty  purse !" 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being  conspicuous 
in  company  was  the  occasion  of  his  sometimes  ap- 
pearing to  such  disadvantage  as  one  should  hardly 
have   supposed  possible   in  a  man  of  his   genius. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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When  his  literary  reputation  had  risen  deservedly 
high,  and  his  society  was  much  courted,  he  became 
very  jealous  of  the  extraordinary  attention  which  was 
every  where  paid  to  Johnson.  One  evening,  in  a 
circle  of  wits,  he  found  fault  with  me  for  talking  of 
Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  unquestionable 
superiority.  "  Sir,''  said  he,  **  you  are  for  making  a 
monarchy  of  what  should  be  a  republick  \" 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when,  talking  in  a 
company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  present^ 
a  German  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived  Johnson 
rolling  himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stopped 
him,  saying,  "  Stay,  stay — Toctor  Shonson  is  going 
to  say  something."  This  was,  no  doubt,  very  pro- 
voking, especially  to  one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith, 
who  frequently  mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions 
of  indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was  some- 
times content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy  familiarity, 
but  upon  occasions  would  be  consequential  and  im- 
portant. An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  small 
particular.  Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting  the 
names  of  his  friends :  as,  Beauclerk,  Beau ;  Boswell, 
Bozzy ;  Langloti,  Lanky ;  Murphy,  Mur ;  Sheridan, 
Sherry.  I  remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies 
was  telling  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  We  are  all  in 
labour  for  a  name  to  Goldjf^  play,"  Goldsmith  seemed 
displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should  be  taken  with 
his  name,  and  said, ''  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to 
call  me  Goldy.^'  Tom  was  remarkably  attentive  to 
the  most  minute  circumstance  about  Johnsoti.     I  re- 


>  [In  some  late  publication  it  is  stated  that  Buonaparte,  reptessing  tbe  fiatterf 
of  one  of  his  literary  courtiers,  said,  '^  Pour  Dieu,  laissez-nous  au  moins  la  re* 
puhlique  de»  leitres.**  It  has  been  also,  with  more  probability,  stated,  that  instead 
of  being  said  by^  it  was  said  of  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  French  story  is 
but  a  version  of  this  bon  moit  of  Goldsmith's.— £d.] 
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collect  his  telling  me  once,  on  my  arrival  in  London, 
^'  Sir,  our  great  friend  has  made  an  improvement  on 
bis  appellation  of  dd  Mr.  Sheridan :  he  calls  him  now 
Sherry  derry. 

"TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BAOSHAW,  AT  BROMLEY >. 

"SihMay,  1773. 
"  Sir, — I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  additions 
to  my  Dictionary;  but  the  new  edition  has  been  published 
some  time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  now  make  use  of  them. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  revise  it  more,  I  know  not.  If  many 
readers  had  been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as  communi- 
cative as  yourself,  my  work  had  been  better.  The  world  must 
at  present  take  it  as  it  is.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  *^  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

On  Sunday,  6th  May,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr.  Langton's,  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  some  other  com- 
pany. He  descanted  on  the  subject  of  literary  pro- 
perty. "  There  seems/'  said  he,  "  to  be  in  authours 
a  stronger  right  of  property  than  that  by  occupancy ; 
a  metaphysical  right,  a  right,  as  it  were,  of  creation, 
which  should  from  its  nature  be  perpetual ;  but  the 
consent  of  nations  is  against  it ;  and  indeed  reason 
and  the  interests  of  learning  are  against  it ;  for  were 
it  to  be  perpetual,  no  book,  however  useful,  could  be 
universally  diffused  amongst  mankind,  should  the 
proprietor  take  it  into  his  head  to  restrain  its  circu- 
lation. No  book  could  have  the  advantage  of  being 
edited  with  notes,  however  necessary  to  its  elucidation, 

»  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bagshaw,  M.A.  who  died  on  the  20th  November,  1787, 
in  the  aeventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  chaplain  of  Bromley  college,  in  Kent, 
and  rector  of  Southfleet  He  had  resigned  the  cure  of  Bromley  parish  some  time 
before  his  death.  For  this,  and  another  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  in  1784,  to  the 
same  truly  respectable  man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  lioveday,  of  the  com- 
iinons,  a  son  of  the  late  learned  and  pious  John  Loveday,  Esq.  of  Caversham, 
in  Berkshire^  who  obligingly  transcribed  them  for  me  from  the  originals  in  his 
possession.  The  worthy  gentleman,  having  retired  from  business,  now  lives  in 
Wacwiekshire.  The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  to  him  as  the  editor  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Townson^s  excellent  work,  modesdy  entitled  *'*'  A  Discourse  on 
the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Interment  to  the  Ascension  oi  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;**  to  which  is  prefixed  a  truly  interesting  and  pleasing 
account  of  the  authour,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Churton. — Boswell. 
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should  the  proprietor  perversely  oppose  it.  For  the 
general  good  of  the  world,  therefore,  whatever  valua- 
ble work  has  once  been  created  by  an  authour,  and 
issued  out  by  him,  should  be  understood  as  no  longer 
in  his  power,  but  as  belonging  to  the  publick ;  at  the 
same  time  the  authour  is  entitled  to  an  adequate 
reward.  This  he  should  have  by  an  exclusive  right 
to  his  work  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.'' 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  speculation 
on  the  primitive  state  of  human  nature ;  observing, 
"  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a  thing  useless,  even 
were  it  known  to  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds 
is  good.  Conjecture,  as  to  things  useful,  is  good ;  but 
conjecture  as  to  what  it  would  be  useless  to  know, 
such  as  whether  men  went  upon  all  four,  is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  9th  May,  as  I  was  to  set  out  on  my 
return  to  Scotland  next  morning,  I  was  desirous  to 
see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  I  could.  But  I  first 
called  pn  Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him.  The  jea- 
lousy and  envy,  which,  though  possessed  of  many 
most  amiable  qualities,  he  frankly  avowed,  broke  out 
violently  at  this  interview*.  Upon  another  occasion, 
when  Goldsmith  confessed  himself  to  be  of  an  envious 
disposition,  I  contended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  he  was  so  candid  in  owning 
it.  "Nay,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "we  must  be  angry  that 
a  man  has  such  a  superabundance  of  an  odious 
quality,  that  he  cannot  keep  it  within  his  own  breast, 
but  it  boils  over."  In  my  opinion,  however.  Gold- 
smith had  not  more  of  it  than  other  people  have,  but 
only  talked  of  it  freely* 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson  was  going 
to  be  a  traveller ;  said  "  he  would  be  a  dead  weight 
for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able  to 

*  [I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  displays  a  malevolent  feeling  towards 
Ooldsmltfa?  Rivalry  for  Johnson's  good  graces,  perhaps.— -Walter  Scott.] 
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lug  him  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides."* 
Nor  would  he  patiently  allow  me  to  enlarge  upon 
Johnson's-  wonderful  abilities ;  but  exclaimed,  **  Is 
he  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  ser* 
pent  ?"  "  But,"  said  I,  **  Johnson  is  the  Hercules 
who  strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle." 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Paoli's.  He 
was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to  leave  the  company 
early ;  he  appointed  me,  however,  to  meet  him  in  the 
evening  at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers's  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  accordingly  came,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  be  very  ill.  Chambers,  as  is  common  on 
such  occasions,  prescribed  various  remedies  to  him* 
Johnson  (fretted  by  pain).  "  Pr'ythee  don't  tease 
me.  Stay  till  I  am  well,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me 
how  to  cure  myself."  He  grew  better,  and  talked 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up  the  repre* 
sentation  of  respectable  families.  His  zeal  on  this  sub- 
ject was  a  circumstance  in  his  character  exceedingly 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  himself  had 
no  pretensions  to  blood.  I  heard  him  once  say,  '*I 
have  great  merit  in  being  zealous  for  subordination 
and  the  honours  of  birth  ;  for  I  can  hardly  tell  who 
was  my  grandfather."  He  maintained  the  dignity 
and  propriety  of  male  succession,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  friends  S  who  had  that  day  em- 
ployed Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  devising  his 
estate  to  his  three  sisters,  in  preference  to  a  remote 
heir  male.  Johnson  called  them  "three  dowdies^^ 
and  said,  with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the  boldest  baron 
in  the  most  perfect  days  of  the  feudal  system,  **  An 
ancient  estate  should  always  go  to  males.   It  is  mighty 

*  [It  seems,  from  many  circumstances,  that  this  was  Mr.  Langton ;  and  that 
there  was  something  more  in  the  matter  than  a  mere  sally  of  obstreperous  mirth. 
It  is  certain  that  the  friendship  of  "  twenty  years'  standing"  {post^  22d  August, 
1773)  between  Johnson  and  Langton  suffered,  about  this  time,  a  serious  inter- 
ruption. Johnson  chose  to  aUribute  it  to  the  reproof  he  had  lately  given  Langton 
at  Mr.  Dilly's  table  (ante^  p.  239);  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  arose  from 
this  affair  of  the  will — Ed.] 
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foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it  because  he  marries 
your  daughter,  and  takes  your  name.  As  for  an 
estate  newly  acquired  by  trade,  you  may  give  it,  if 
you  ivill,  to  the  dog  Towser,  and  let  him  keep  his 
own  name/' 

I  have  known  him  at  tinfes  exceedingly  diverted 
at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very  small  sport.  He 
now  laughed  immoderately,  without  any  reason,  that 
we  could  perceive,  at  our  friend's  making  his  will : 
called  him  the  testator^  and  added, ''  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  thing.  He  won't  stay 
till  he  gets  home  to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  pro- 
duce this  wonderful  deed :  he  'U  call  up  the  landlord 
of  the  first  inn  on  the  road ;  and,  after  a  suitable 
preface  upon  mortality  and  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
will  tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay  making  his 
will ;  and  here,  sir,  will  he  say,  is  my  will,  which  I 
have  just  made,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  will  read  it 
to  him  (laughing  all  the  time).  He  believes  he  has 
made  this  will ;  but  he  did  not  make  it ;  you,  Cham- 
bers, made  it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had  more 
conscience  than  to  make  him  say,  *  being  of  sound 
understanding!'  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  hope  he  has  left  me 
a  legacy.  I  'd  have  his  will  turned  into  verse,  like  a 
ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exulting  in 
his  own  pleasantry,  which  certainly  was  not  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  authour  of  "  The  Ram- 
bler," but  which  is  here  preserved,  that  my  readers 
may  be  acquainted  even  with  the  slightest  occasional 
characteristicks  of  so  eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish  this 
jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which  pars  magna  fuit  ^ 

»  [Mr.  Chambers  may  have  known  more  of  the  real  state  of  the  aiFair  than 
Boswell,  and  been  offended  at  the  mode  in  which  Johnson  treated  tfieir  common 
friend.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  he  could  have  fdt  any  displeasuie  on  his  own 
account — ^Ed.] 
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and  seemed  impatient  till  he  got  rid  of  us.  Johnison 
could  not  stop  his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all 
the  way  till  he  got  without  the  Temple-gate.  He 
then  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  ap« 
peared  to  be  almost  in  a  couTulsion ;  and,  in  order 
to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at 
the  side  of  the  foot  pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals 
so  loud,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice 
seemed  to  resound  from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  awful,  me- 
lancholy, and  venerable  Johnson,  happened  well  to 
counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which  I  used  to 
experience  when  parting  with  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  door,  where  he  gave 
me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year : 

^*  Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  always  con-  Prayers 
sidered  that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I  attempted  to  learn  ^  ^/^ 
the  low  Dutch  language.*' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  here  admits  an  opi- 
nion of  the  human  mind  being  influenced  by  seasons, 
which  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  His  progress,  he 
says,  was  interrupted  by  a  fever,  "  which,  by  the  im- 
prudent use  of  a  small  print,  left  an  inflammation  in 
his  useful  eyew"  We  cannot  but  admire  his  spirit 
when  we  know,  that  amidst  a  complication  of  bodily 
and  mental  distress,  he  was  still  animated  with  the 
desire  of  intellectual  improvement^  Various  notes  of 
his  studies  appear  on  different  days,  in  his  manuscript 
diary  of  this  year ;  such  as, 

"  Inchoavi  lectionem  Pentateuchu  Finivi  lectionem  Conf,  Fab, 
Burdonum.  Legi  primum  actum  Troadum.  Legi  Dissertationem 
Clerici  po9tremam  de  Pent,  2  of  Clark's  Sermons.  L.  Apollonli 
pugnam  Betriciam.     L,  centum  versus  Homeri,'' 

J  Not  six  months  before  his  death,  he  wished  me  to  teach  him  the  Scale  of 
Musick  :     "  Dr.  Burney,  teach  me  at  least  the  alphabet  of  your  language." — 

BURNEY. 
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Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  accessions  of 
literature  he  was  perpetually  infusing  into  his  mind, 
while  he  charged  himself  with  idleness. 

r^i.  ^^^^  y®^^  ^^^  ^^^*  Salisbury  (mother  of  Mrs* 
Thrale),  a  lady  whom  he  appears  to  have  esteemed 
much,  and  whose  memory  he  honoured  with  an  epi« 

Ei>-  taph.  [This  event  also  furnished  him  with  a  sub- 
ject of  meditation  for  the  evening  of  June  the  18th, 
on  which  day  this^lady  died.] 

Prayers        Q"  Friday,  June  18,  1773.     This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs. 

p.  127.*  Salisbury ;  she  had  for  some  days  iJmost  lost  the  power  of 
speaking.  Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  she 
pressed  my  hand  between  her  two  hands,  which  she  probably 
intended  as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her  speech  returned  a 
little ;  and  she  said,  among  other  things,  to  her  daughter,  I  have 
had  much  time,  and  I  hope  I  have  used  it.  This  morning  being 
called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I  said  at  parting,  God  bless 
you,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She  had 
her  senses  perhaps  to  the  dying  moment." 

p.  129.  |-Hg  complains,  about  this  period,  that  his  memory 
had  been  for  a  long  time  very  much  confused,  and 
that  names,  and  persons,  and  events,  slide  away 
strangely  from  him.  "But,"  he  adds,  "I  grow 
easier/*] 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the  S9th  of 
May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in  his  resolution  to 
make  this  year  the  projected  visit  to  the  Hebrides, 
of  which  he  and  I  had  talked  for  many  years,  and 
which  I  was  confident  would  afford  us  much  enter- 
tainment. 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWKLL,  ESQ. 

'^  Johnson's-courtf  FleeUstreet,  6th  July,  1773. 

'*  Dear  sir, — When  your  letter  came  to  me,  I  was  so  dark- 
ened by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye  that  I  could  not  for  some 
time  read  it.  I  can  now  write  without  trouble,  and  can  read 
large  prints.  My  eye  is  gradually  growing  stronger;  and  I 
hope  will  be  able  to  take  some  delight  in  the  survey  of  a  Cale- 
donian loch. 

"  Chambers  is  going  a  judge,  with  six  thousand  a  year,  to 
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Bengal.  He  and  I  shall  come  down  together  as  far  as  New- 
castle^ and  thence  I  shall  easily  get  to  Edinburgh.  Let  me 
know  the  exact  time  when  your  courts  intermit.  I  must  con- 
form a  little  to  Chambers^s  occasions^  and  he  must  conform  a 
little  to  mine.  The  time  which  you  shall  fix  must  be  the 
common  point  to  which  we  will  come  as  near  as  we  can.  Ex- 
cept this  eye,  I  am  very  well. 

"  Beattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and  treated,  and  liked, 
and  flattered  by  the  great,  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  him.  I 
am  in  great  hope  that  he  will  be  well  provided  for,  and  then  we 
will  live  upon  him  at  the  Marischal  College,  without  pity  or 
modesty. 

'^ '  left  the  town  without  taking  leave  of  me,  and 

is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to ^  Is  not  this  very  childish? 

Where  is  now  my  legacy  ? 

''  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby  are  both  well.  I 
shall  see  them  too  when  I  come;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of 
your  choice,  as  to  suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Boswell, 
I  shall  be  less  willing  to  go  away.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  af- 
fectionate humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson. 

'^  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Chambers  is  now  at 
Oxford." 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
court  of  session  rose  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  hoping 
to  see  him  before  that  time,  and  expressing,  perhaps 
in  too  extravagant  terms,  my  admiration  of  him, 
and  my  expectation  of  pleasure  from  our  intended 
toun 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  3d  August,  1773. 
'^  Dear  sir^ — I  shall  set  out  from  London  on  Friday  the 
sixth  of  this  months  and  purpose  not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way. 
Which  day  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exactly  tell.     I 
suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn,  and  send  a  porter  to  find  you. 

'^  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his  college  soon  enough 
for  us^  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  him ;  but  there  is'no  staying 
for  the  concurrence  of  all  conveniences.  We  will  do  as  well  as 
we  can.     I  am^  sir^  your  most  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

>  [Both  these  blanks  must  be  filled  witli  Langton,    See  ante^  p.  245.— £d.] 
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.  "  3d  August,  1773. 

"  Dear  sir, — Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale's  when  your  letter 
came,  I  bad  written  the  inclosed  paper  and  sealed  it ;  bringing 
it  hither  for  a  frank,  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing  could  repress 
*  my  ardour,  it  would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint 
a  friend  is  impleading ;  and  he  that  forms  expectations  like 
yours,  must  be  disappointed.  Think  only  when  you  see  me^ 
that  you  see  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and  glad  that 
you  love  him.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

^^  Sam.  Johnson." 


Hybrid*  *  ^^*  Johnson  had,  for  many  years,  given  me  hopes 
that  we  should  ^o  together,  and  visit  the  Hebrides, 
Martin's  account  of  those  islands  had  impressed  us 
with  a  notionj  that  we  might  there  contemplate  a 
system  of  life  almost  totally  different  from  what  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  see ;  and  to  find  simplicity 
and  wildness,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  remote 
time  or  place,  so  near  to  our  native  great  island,  was 
an  object  within  the  reach  of  reasonable  curiosity. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  in  his  "  Journey,"  "  that  he 
scarcely  remembered  how  the  wish  to  visit  the  He- 
brides was  excited ;"  but  he  told  me,  in  summer, 
1763,  that  his  father  put  Martin's  accoimt  into  his 

»  [Here  begins  the  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,   to  which  Mr. 
Boswell  had  prefixed  two  mottos,  the  first  in  the  title-page,  from  Pope : 
"  O!  <ttfkUe  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  fies^  and  gathers  all  itsfame^ 
Say,  shall  my  little  lark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  ilte  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  V 
The  other  on  a  fly-leaf,  from  Baker's  Chronicle : 

**  He  was  of  an  admirable  pregnancy  of  wit^  and  that  pregnancy  much  tm- 
proved  hy  continual  study  from  his  childhood;  by  which  he  had  gotten  such  a 
promptness  in  expressing  his  mind,  that  his  exiemporal  speeches  were  UtHe  tn- 
ferior  to  hie  premeditated  writings.  Many,  no  doubt,  had  read  as  mufh,  and 
perhaps  more  than  he  ;  hut  scarce  ever  any  concocted  his  reading  into  judgment 
as  he  did."  Mr.  Boswell  tells  us  that  Johnson  read  this  journal  as  it  proceeded, 
which,  strange  «s  4h»  wd^r  will  iihink  i^  wbtD  b»  eomw  to  wmA  now  passages 
of  it,  Johnson  himself  confirms  ;  for  he  says  to  ]>Irs.  Thrale,  "  You  never  told 
me,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire,  how  you  were  entertained  by  Boswell's  Journal. 
One  would  think  the  man  had  been  hired  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.  He  was  very 
diligent,  and  caught  opportunities  of  writing  from  time  to  time.  You  may  now 
conceive  yourself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  expedition." — Letters^  v.  1, 
p.  233.— -EdI 
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hands  when  he  was  very  young,  and  that  he  was  1^.^ 
much  pleased  with  it.  We  reckoned  there  would  be 
some  inconveniences  and  hardships,  and  perhaps  a 
little  danger ;  but  these,  we  were  persuaded,  were 
magnified  in  the  imagination  of  every  body.  When 
I  was  at  Ferney,  in  1764,  I  mentioned  our  design 
to  Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me,  as  if  I  had  talked 
of  going  to  the  North  Pole,  and  said,  "You  do 
not  insist  on  my  accompanying  you  ?'*  "  No,  sir." 
"  Then  I  am  very  willing  you  should  go.'*  I  was 
not  afraid  that  our  curious  expedition  would  be  pre- 
vented by  such  apprehensions ;  but  I  doubted  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson 
to  relinquish,  for  some  time,  the  felicity  of  a  London 
life,  which,  to  a  man  who  can  enjoy  it  with  full  in- 
tellectual relish,  is  apt  to  make  existence  in  any  nar- 
rower sphere  seem  insipid  or  irksome.  I  doubted 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come  down  from  his 
elevated  state  of  philosophical  dignity ;  from  a  su- 
periority of  wisdom  among  the  wise,  and  of  learning 
among  the  learned ;  and  from  flashing  his  wit  upon 
minds  bright  enough  to  reflect  it* 

He  had  disappointed  my  expectations  so  long, 
that  I  began  to  despair ;  but,  in  spring,  1 773,  he 
talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  thiat  year  with  so  much 
firmness,  that  I  hoped  he  was  at  last  in  earnest.  I 
knew  that,  if  he  were  once  launched  from  the  me- 
tropolis, he  would  go  forward  very  well ;  and  I  got 
our  common  friends  there  to  assist  in  setting  him 
afloat.  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  particular,  whose  en- 
chantment over  him  seldom  failed,  I  was  much 
obliged ^  It  was,  **  I'll  give  thee  a  wind/'  "  Thou 
art  kind/'     To  attract  him,  we  had  invitations  from 

*  [She  gives,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  /ohnson,  the  reasons  which  induced 
her  to  approve  this  excursion :  '^  Fatigue  is  profitable  to  your  healtli,  upon  the 
whole,  and  keeps  fancy  from  phying  foolish  tricks.  Exercise  for  your  body 
and  exertion  for  your  mind,  will  contribute  more  than  fdl  the  medicine  in  the 
universe  to  preserve  that  life  we  all  ccmsider  as  invaluable."— Z/eMer«,  v.  l,p. 
190— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  the  chiefs  Macdonald  and  Macleod ;  and,  for  addi- 

Hgorid. 

tional  aid,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  William 
Robertson,  and  Dr.  Beattie. 

To  Dr,  Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter  concerned 
the  present  subject,  I  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in  great 
health  and  spirits ;  and,  I  do  think,  has  a  serious 
resolution  to  visit  Scotland  this  year.  The  more  at- 
traction, however,  the  better ;  and,  therefore,  though 
I  know  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,  it  will 
forward  the  scheme,  if,  in  your  answer  to  this,  you 
express  yourself  concerning  it  with  that  power  of 
which  you  are  so  happily  possessed,  and  which  may 
be  so  directed  as  to  operate  strongly  upon  him.*' 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  was  quite  as 
I  could  have  wished.  It  was  written  with  the  ad- 
dress and  persuasion  of  the  historian  of  America. 

"  When  I  saw  you  last,  you  gave  us  some  hopes 
that  you  might  prevail  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  make 
out  that  excursion  to  Scotland,  with  the  expectation 
of  which  we  have  long  flattered  ourselves.  If  he 
could  order  matters  so  as  to  pass  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  and 
then  visit  some  of  the  Highland  scenes,  I  am  con- 
fident he  would  be  pleased  with  the  grand  features  of 
nature  in  many  parts  of  this  country :  he  will  meet 
with  many  persons  here  who  respect  him,  and  some 
whom  I  am  persuaded  he  will  think  not  unworthy 
of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he  would  make  the  experi- 
ment. He  sometimes  cracks  his  jokes  upon  us ;  but 
he  will  find  that  we  can  distinguish  between  the 
stabs  of  malevolence  and  the  rebukes  of  the  righteous, 
which  are  like  excellent  oiP,  and  break  not  the  head. 
Offer  my  best  compliments  to  him,  and  assure  him 

»  Our  friend,  Edmund  Burke,  who,  by  this  time,  had  received  some  pretty 
severe  strokes  froni  Dr.  Johnson,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  difference  in  their 
politicks,  upon  my  repeating  this  passage  to  hira,  exclaimed,  "  Oil  of  vitriol !" 

— BOSWELL. 
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that  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  '^^^  ^ 
him  under  my  roof." 

To  Dr.  Beattie  I  wrote,  **  The  chief  intention  of 
this  letter  is  to  inform  you,  that  I  now  seriously 
believe  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  will  visit  Scotland  this 
year :  but  I  wish  that  every  power  of  attraction  may 
be  employed  to  secure  our  having  so  valuable  an 
acquisition,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will,  without 
delay,  write  to  me  what  I  know  you  think,  that  I 
may  read  it  to  the  mighty  sage,  with  proper  emphasis, 
before  I  leave  London,  which  I  must  do  soon.  He 
talks  of  you  with  the  same  warmth  that  he  did  last 
year.  We  are  to  see  as  much  of  Scotland  as  we  can, 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  We  shall 
not  be  long  of  being  at  Marischal  College  \  He  is  parti- 
cularly desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  Westernlslands." 

Dr.  Beattie  did  better :  ipse  venit.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  polite  as  to  wave  his  privilege  of  nU  mihi 
rescrihaSy  and  wrote  from  Edinburgh  as  follows : 

**  Your  very  kind  and  agreeable  favour  of  the  20th 
of  April  overtook  me  here  yesterday,  after  having 
gone  to  Aberdeen,  which  place  I  left  about  a  week 
ago.  I  am  to  set  out  this  day  for  London,  and  hope 
to  have  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mr. 
Johnson  and  you,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  hence. 
I  shall  then  do  what  I  can  to  enforce  the  topick  you 
mention ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  as 
I  am  in  a  very  great  hurry,  for  I  intend  to  begin  my 
journey  within  an  hour  or  two." 

He  was  as  good  'as  his  word,  and  threw  some  pleas- 
ing motives  into  the  northern  scale.  But,  indeed, 
Mr.  Johnson  loved  all  that  he  heard,  from  one  whom 
he  tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Gray  found  "  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man." 

>  This,  I  find,  is  a  Scotticism.    I  should  have  said,  ''  It  will  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  be  at  Marischal  College.'*— Boswell. 
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T«mf  to  My  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my  letter  to  his 
lordship  for  some  time.  The  reason  will  appear  when 
we  come  to  the  Isle  of  Sky.  I  shall  then  insert  my 
letter,  with  letters  from  his  lordship,  both  to  myself 
and  Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that 
I  insert  my  own  letters,  as  I  relate  my  own  sayings, 
rather  as  keys  to  what  is  valuable  belonging  to  others, 
than  for  their  own  sake. 

Luckily  Mr.  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers, 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  was  going 
to  take  leave  of  his  relations  at  Newcastle,  and  he 
ccmducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  town  [whence  he 
wrote  me  the  following]  : 

"  Newcasde,  11th  August,  1773. 
^*  Dbar  sir^ — I  came  hither  last  nighty  ^nd  hope^  but  do  not 
absolutely  promise^  to  b6  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.     Beattie 
will  not  come  so  soon.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant^ 

'^  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  My  compliments  to  your  lady." 

Mr.  Scott,  of  University  College,  Oxford,  after- 
wards Sir  William  Scott  [and  Lord  Stowell],  accom- 
panied him  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  With  such 
propitious  convoys  did  he  proceed  to  my  native  city. 
But  lest  metaphor  should  make  it  be  supposed  he 
actually  went  by  sea,  I  choose  to  mention  that  he 
travelled  in  postchaises,  of  which  the  rapid  motion 
was  one  of  his  most  favourite  amusements. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  character,  religious,  moral, 
political,  and  literary,  nay,  his  figure  and  manner 
are,  I  believe,  more  generally  known  than  those  of 
almost  any  man ;  yet  it  may  not  be  superfluous  h,ere 
to  attempt  a  sketch  of  him.  Let  my  readers  then 
remember  that  h€  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  christian, 
of  high  church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned ; 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations 
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of  piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a  regard  to  tVe  order  Tonrto 
of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the  Great 
Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay,  stern  in  his  taste ; 
hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended ;  impetuous  and 
irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and 
benevolent  heart ;  having  a  mind  stored  with  a  vast 
and  various  collection  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
which  he  communicated  with  peculiar  perspicuity 
and  force,  in  rich  and  choice  expression.  He  united 
a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagination, 
which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  ar- 
guing ;  for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he  saw 
best  for  the  moment.  He  could,  when  be  chose  it, 
be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  wielded  a  weapon  in 
the  schools  of  declamation,  but  he  indulged  this  only 
in  conversation ;  for  he  owned  he  sometimes  talked 
for  victory ;  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour 
permanent  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately  writing  it. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  superiority.  He  loved  praise 
when  it  was  brought  to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to 
seek  for  it.  He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery. 
His  mind  was  so  fall  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have 
been  perpetually  a  poet*  It  has  been  ofiken  re- 
marked, that  in  his  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  are  so  few,  because  so  excellent,  his  style  is 
easier  than  in  his  prose.  There  is  deception  in  this: 
it  is  not  easier,  but  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
verse ;  as  one  may  dance  with  grace,  whose  motions, 
in  ordinary  walking,  in  the  common  step,  are  awk* 
ward.  He  had  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds 
of  which  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and 
gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  thinking : 
yet,  though  grave  and  awful  in  his  deportment,  when 
he  thought  it  necessary  or  proper,  he  frequently  in- 
dulged himself  in  pleasantry  and  sportive  sallies. 
He  was  prone  to  superstition,  but  not  to  credulity. 
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Tour  to  Though  his  imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  be- 
lief of  the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vigorous 
reason  examined  the  evidence  with  jealousy.  He  had 
a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow,  deliberate  utterance,  which 
no  doubt  gave  some  additional  weight  to  the  sterling 
metal  of  his  conversation.  Lord  Pembroke  said  once 
to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy  pleasantry,  and  some 
truth,  that  "  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear 
so  extraordinary,  were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow  wayT 
But  I  admit  the  truth  of  this  only  on  some  occasions. 
The  Messiah  played  upon  the  Canterbury  organ  is 
more  sublime  than  when  played  upon  an  inferior 
instrument ;  but  very  slight  musick  will  seem  grand, 
when  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  that  majestick 
medium.  While,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  are 
read,  let  his  manner  be  taken  along  with  them.  Let  it, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  sayings  themselves  are 
generally  great ;  that,  though  he  might  be  an  ordi- 
nary composer  at  times,  he  was  for  the  most  part  a 
Handel.  His  person  was  large,  robust,  I  may  say 
approaching  to  the  gigantick,  and  grown  unwieldy 
from  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  naturally  of 
the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured 
by  the  scars  of  that  evil,  which,  it  was  formerly  ima- 
gined, the  royal  touch  could  cure.  He  was  now  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  was  become  a  little  dull  of 
hearing.  His  sight  had  always  been  somewhat  weak ; 
yet,  so  much  does  mind  govern,  and  even  supply  the 
deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  perceptions  were  un- 
commonly quick  and  accurate.  His  head,  and  some- 
times also  his  body,  shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like 
the  effect  of  a  palsy :  he  appeared  to  be  frequently 
disturbed  by  cramps,  or  convulsive  contractions  S  of 

»  Such  they  appeared  to  me ;  but  since  the  first  edition,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  obseryed  to  me,  ''  that  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinary  gestures  were  only 
habits,  in  which  he  indulged  himself  at  certain  times.  When  in  company, 
where  he  was  not  free,  or  when  engaged  earnestly  in  conversation,  he  never  gave 
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the  nature  of  that  distemper  called  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Ttmr  to 
He  wore  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown  clothes,  with 
twisted  hair-buttons  of  the  same  colour,  a  large 
bushy  grayish  wig,  a  plain  shirt,  black  worsted 
stockings,  and  silver  buckles.  Upon  this  tour,  when 
journeying,  he  wore  boots,  and  a  very  wide  brown 
cloth  great  coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have 
almost  held  the  two  volumes  of  his  folio  dictionary, 
and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large  English  oak  stick. 
Let  me  not  be  censured  for  mentioning  such  minute 
particulars :  every  thing  relative  to  so  great  a  man  is 
worth  observing.  I  remember  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in 
his  rhetorical  lectures  at  Glasgow,  told  us  he  was 
srlad  to  know^  that  Milton  wore  latchets  in  his  shoes 
instead  of  buckles.  When  I  mention  the  oak  stick, 
it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his  club ;  and,  by  and 
by,  my  readers  will  find  this  stick  will  bud,  and  pro- 
duce a  good  joke. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  *^  the  combination  and  the 
form**  of  that  wonderful  man,  whom  I  venerated  and 
loved  while  in  this  world,  and  after  whom  I  gaze 
with  humble  hope,  now  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  him  to  a  better  world,  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce to  the  fancy  of  my  readers  the  capital  object 
of  the  following  journal,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
trust  they  will  attain  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  announced  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  began  to  appear  in  the  world  of 


way  to  such  habits,  which  proves  that  they  were  not  invohintary."  I  still, 
however,  think,  that  these  gestures  were  involuntary ;  for  surely  had  not  that 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  restrained  them  in  the  publick  streets. — Boswell. 
[See  anU,  voL  i.  p.  216,  Sir  Joshua^s  reasoning  at  large;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  seems  the  hettertipiiu<m  that  these  gestures  were  the  consequence  of 
neroout  affections,  and  not  of  trick  or  habit— £d.] 

1  [This  was  no  great  diioovery ;  the  fashion  of  shoe-buckles  was  long  posterior 
to  Milton's  day.— JSd.] 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Tout  to  letters.     In  his  "  London,"  a  poem,  are  the  follow- 

Hebrid.    ,  . . 

ing  nervous  lines : 


'« For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's  land  ? 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away ; 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay." 

The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
he  allowed  himself  to  look  upon  all  nations  but  his 
own  as  barbarians :  not  only  Hibernia,  and  Scotland, 
but  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  are  attacked  in  the 
same  poem.  If  he  was  particularly  prejudiced 
against  the  Scots,  it  was  because  they  were  more  in 
his  way;  because  he  thought  their  success  in  Eng- 
land rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their  real 
merit;  and  because  he  could  not  but  see  in  them 
that  nationality  which  I  believe  no  liberal-minded 
Scotsman  will  deny.  He  was  indeed,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase,  at  bottom  much  of  a  John  Bull ; 
much  of  a  blunt  true-born  Englishman.  There  was 
a  stratum  of  common  clay  under  the  rock  of  marble. 
He  was  voraciously  fond  of  good  eating;  and  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  that  quality  called  humour,  which 
gives  an  oiliness  and  a  gloss  to  every  other  quality. 

I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  completely  a  citizen  of  the* 
world.  In  my  travels  through  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Corsica,  France,  I  never  felt 
myself  from  home;  and  I  sincerely  love  "every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation."  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  my  late  truly  learned  and  philosophical 
friend  Mr.  Crosbie  said,  that  the  English  are  better 
animals  than  the  Scots;  they  are  nearer  the  sun; 
their  blood  is  richer,  and  more  mellow :  but  when  I 
humour  any  of  them  in  an  outrageous  contempt  of 
Scotland,  I  fairly  own  I  treat  them  as  children.  And 
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thus  1  have,  at  some  moments,  found  myself  oblifired  Tour  to 
to  treat  even  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  Scotland,  however,  he  ventured;  and  he  re- 
turned from  it  in  great  good  humour,  with  his  pre- 
judices much  lessened,  and  with  very  grateful  feel- 
ings of  the  hospitality  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
as  is  evident  from  that  admirable  work,  his  "  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  which,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  has  been  misapprehended,  even 
to  rancour,  by  many  of  my  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chambers  and  Scott,  he 
delayed  his  journey  so  long,  that  the  court  of  session, 
which  rises  on  the  11th  of  August,  was  broke  up 
before  he  got  to  Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday  the  14th  of  August,  1773,  late  in  the 
evening,  I  received  a  note  from  him,  that  he  was  ar- 
rived at  Boyd's  inn  \  at  the  head  of  the  Canon-gate. 

^^  Satuiday  night. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Boswell^  being 
just  arrived  at  Boyd's." 

I  went  to  him  directly.  He  embraced  me  cordially; 
and  I  exulted  in  the  thought  that  I  now  had  him 
actually  in  Caledonia.  Mr.  Scott's  amiable  man- 
ners, and  attachment  to  our  Socrates,  at  once  united 
me  to  him.  He  told  me  that  before  I  came  in,  the 
doctor  had  unluckily  had  a  bad  specimen  of  Scottish 
cleanliness.  He  then  drank  no  fermented  liquor. 
He  asked  to  have  his  lemonade  made  sweeter ;  upon 
which  the  waiter,  with  his  greasy  fingers,  lifted  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  put  it  into  it.  The  doctor,  in 
indignation,  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Scott  said 
he  was  afraid  he  would  have  knocked  the  waiter 
down^.      Mr.   Johnson    [has  since]    told   me   that 

>  [The  sign  of  the  White  Horss.  It  continued  a  place  from  which  coaches 
used  to  start  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  a  carrier's  inn,  and  has  since  heen  held  unworthy  even  of  that 
occupation,  and  the  sign  is  taken  down.  It  was  a  base  hovel. — Walter  Scot  t.] 

«  {"  The  house,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  was  kept  by  a  woman,  and  she  was 
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Tour  to  gueh  another  trick  was  played  him  at  the  house  of  a 

HebricL 

lady  in  Paris  \     He  was  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
lodge  under  my  roof.     I  regretted  sincerely  that  I 
had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr.  Scott.     Mr.  Johnson 
and  I  walked  arm-in-arm  up  the  High-street>  to  my 
house  in  James's-court^:  it  was  a  dusky  night:  I 
could  not  prevent  his  being  assailed  by  the  evening 
effluvia  of  Edinburgh.     I  heard  a  late  baronet,  of 
some  distinction  in  the  political  world  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign,  observe,  that  "  walking 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  at  night  was  pretty  perilous, 
and  a  good  deal  odoriferous."     The  peril  is  much 
abated  by  the  care  which  the  magistrates  have  taken 
to  enforce  the  city  laws  against  throwing  foul  water 
from  the  windows ;  but,  from  the  structure  of  the 
houses  in  the  old  town,  which  consist  of  many  stories, 
in  each  of  which  a  diflFerent  family  lives,  and  there 
being  no  covered  sewers,  the  odour  still  continues. 
A  zealous  Scotsman  would  have  wished  Mr.  John- 
son to  be  without  one  of  his  five  senses  upon  this 
occasion.     As  we  marched  slowly  along,  he  grumbled 
in  my  ear,  ^*  I  smell  you  in  the  dark !"'     But  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  breadth  of  the  street,  and  the 
loftiness  of  the  buildings  on  each  side,  made  au.noble 
appearance. 

My  wife  had  tea  ready  for  him,  which  it  is  well 
known  he  delighted  to  drink  at  all  hours,  particularly 
when  sitting  up  late,  and  of  which  his  able  defence 
against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  should  have  obtained  him 
a  magnificent  reward  from  the  East  India  company. 
He  showed  much  complacency  upon  finding  that  the 

called  Luckie^  which  it  seems  is  synonymous  to  Goodp^  in  England.  I,  at  first, 
thought  the  appellation  very  inappropriate,  and  th<it  Unhicky  would  have  heen 
better,  for  Doctor  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  have  thrown  the  waiter,  as  well  as  the 
lemonade,  out  of  the  window." — Ed.] 

>  [See  post,  Nov.  1776 ^Ed] 

^  [<^  Boswell,"  Dr.  Johnson  writes,  '<  has  very  handsome  and  spacious  rooms, 
level  with  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories 
high."— Irrt/.  i.  109.— Ed.1 
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mistress  of  the  house  was  so  attentive  to  his  singular  Tour  to 
habit ;  and  as  no  man  could  be  more  polite  when  he    ***"^ 
chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to  her  was  most  courteous 
and  engaging ;  andr  his  conversation  soon  charmed 
her  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his  external  appearance. 

I  did  not  begin  to  keep  a  regular  full  journal  till 
some  days  after  we  had  set  out  from  Edinburgh ; 
but  I  have  luckily  preserved  a  good  many  fragments 
of  his  Memorabilia  from  his  very  first  evening  in 
Scotland. 

We  had  a  little  before  this  had  a  trial  for  murder, 
in  which  the  judges  had  allowed  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  since  its  commission  as  a  plea  in  bar,  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctrine  of  prescription  in  the  civil 
law^,  which  Scotland  and  several  other  countries  in 
Europe  have  adopted  \  He  at  first  disapproved  of 
this ;  but  then  he  thought  there  was  something  in  it 
if  there  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  neglect  to  pro- 
secute a  crime  which  was  known.  He  would  not 
allow  that  a  murder,  by  not  being  discovered  for 
twenty  years,  should  escape  punishment.  We  talked 
of  the  ancient  trial  by  duel.  He  did  not  think  it  so 
absurd  as  is  generally  supposed ;  "  For,*'  said  he, 
**  it  was  only  allowed  when  the  question  was  in 
equilibrio,  as  when  one  affirmed  and  another  denied; 
and  they  had  a  notion  that  Providence  would  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  him  who  was  in  the  right.  But 
as  it  was  found  that  in  a  duel,  he  who  was  in  the 
right  had  not  a  better  chance  than  he  who  was  in 
the  wrong,  therefore  society  instituted  the  present 
mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage  to  him  who  is 
in  the  right." 

We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  having  chat- 
ted a  good  while  after  my  wife  left  us.  She  had  in- 
sisted that  to  show  all  respect  to  the  sage  she  would 

»  [See/70*^,  22d  August,  1773 Ed,] 
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Temut  give  up  her  own  bedchamber  to  him,  and  take  a 

HcDIIfl*  

worse.  This  I  cannot  but  gratefully  mention  as  one 
of  a  thousand  obligations  which  I  owe  her,  since  the 
great  obligation  of  her  being  pleased  to  accept  of  me 
as  her  husband. 

Sunday,  16th  August. — Mr.  Scott  came  to  break- 
fast, at  which  I  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  him, 
my  friend  Sir  William  Forbes,  now  of  Pitsligo  \  a  man 
of  whom  too  much  good  cannot  be  said,  who,  with 
distinguished  abilities  and  application  in  his  pro- 
fession of  a  banker,  is  at  once  a  good  companion  and 
a  good  christian,  which  I  think  is  saying  enough. 
Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  record,  that  once,  when  he 
was  in  a  dangerous  illness,  he  was  watched  with  the 
anxious  apprehension  of  a  general  calamity ;  day  ^Sid 
night  his  house  was  beset  with  affectionate  inquiries, 
and,  upon  his  recovery,  Te  Deum  was  the  universal 
chorus  from  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daughter  Vero- 
nica ^,  then  a  child  of  about  four  months  old.  She 
had  the  appearance  of  listening  to  him.  His  motions 
seemed  to  her  to  be  intended  for  her  amusement; 
and  when  he  stopped  she  fluttered,  and  made  a  little 
infantine  noise,  and  a  kind  of  signal  for  him  to  begin 

1  [This  respectable  baronet,  who  published  a  Life  of  Beattie,  died  In  IBltf,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight. — Ed.] 

*  The  saint's  name  of  Veronica  was  introduced  into  our  family  through  my 
great  grandmother  Veronica,  Countess  of  Kincardine,  a  Dutch  lady  of  the  noble 
house  of  Sommelsdyck,  of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  Bayle^s  Dictionaxy. 
The  family  had  once  a  princely  right  in  Surinam.  The  governor  of  that  settle- 
ment was  appointed  by  the  states  general,  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  and  Som- 
melsdyck. The  states  general  have  acquired  Somnr^elsdyck's  right;  but  the 
family  has  still  great  dignity  and  opulence,  and  by  intermarriages  is  connected 
with  many  other  noble  families.  When  I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  was  received 
with  all  the  affection  of  kindred.  The  present  Sommelsdyck  has  an  important 
charge  in  the  republic,  and  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives.  He  has  honoured  me 
with  his  correspondence  for  these  twenty  years.  My  great  grandfather,  the  bus- 
band  of  Countess  Veronica,  was  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kincudine,  that  eminent 
royalist  whose  character  is  given  by  Burnet  in  his  ''  History  of  his  own  Times.** 
From  him  the  blood  of  Bruce  flows  in  my  veins.  Of  such  ancestry  who  would 
not  be  proud  ?  And  as  <<  Nihil  est,  nisi  hoc  sciat  alter**  is  peculiarly  true  of 
genealogy,  who  wonld  not  be  glad  to  seize  a  fair  opportunity  to  let  it  be  known  ? 

ii— BOSWELL. 
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again.     She  would  be  held  close  to  him,  which  was  Tour  to 
a  proof,  from  simple  nature,  that  his  figure  was  not 
horrid.     Her  fondness  for  him  endeared   her  still 
more  to  me,  and  I  declared  she  should  have  five 
hundred  pounds  of  additional  fortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law.   Sir  WiDiam 
Forbes  said,  he  thought  an  honest  lawyer  should 
never  undertake  a  cause  which  he  was  satisfied  was  not 
a  just  one.     "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "a  lawyer  has 
no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause 
which  he  undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opi- 
nion, and  then  he  is  bound  to  give  it  honestly.    The 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  judge.     Consider,   sir,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
courts  of  justice  ?     It  is,  that  every  man  may  have 
his  cause  fairly  tried,  by  men  appointed  to  try  causes. 
A  lawyer  is  not  to  tell  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie :  he 
is  not  to  produce  what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed ; 
but  he  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury  and 
of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall  be  the  effect 
of  evidence, — ^what  shall  be  the  result  of  legal  argu- 
ment.    As  it  rarely  happens  that  a  man  is  fit  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  lawyers  are  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquired 
the  art  and  power  of  arranging  evidence,  and  of  ap- 
plying to  the  points  at  issue  what  the  law  has  settled, 
A  lawyer  is  to  do  for  his  client  all  that  his  client 
might  fairly  do  for  himself,  if  he  could.     If,  by  a 
superiority  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  and  a 
better  method  of  communication,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  which  he 
is  entitled.     There  must  always  be  some  advantage, 
on  one  side  or  other ;  and  it  is  better  that  advantage 
should  be  had  by  talents  than  by  chance.   If  lawyers 
were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they  were  sure  they 
were  just,  a  man  might  be  precluded  altogether  from 
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Tonr  to  a  trial  of  his  claim,  though,  were  it  judicially  ex- 
amined, it  might  be  found  a  very  just  claim."  This 
was  sound  practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  repressed 
a  too  refined  scrupulosity  of  conscience. 

Emigration  was  at  this  time  a  common  topic  of 
discourse.  Dr.  Johnson  regretted  it  as  hurtfiil  to 
human  happiness :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  spreads  man- 
kind, which  weakens  the  defence  of  a  nation,  and 
lessens  the  comfort  of  living.  Men,  thinly  scattered, 
make  a  shift,  but  a  bad  shift,  without  many  things. 
A  smith  is  ten  miles  off;  they  '11  do  without  a  nail 
or  a  staple.  A  tailor  is  far  from  them ;  they  '11  botch 
their  own  clothes.  It  is  being  concentrated  which 
produces  high  convenience." 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  and  I,  accompanied 
Mr.  Johnson  to  the  chapel,  founded  by  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Smith,  for  the  service  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Rev.  Mr.  Carre,  the  senior  clergyman, 
preached  from  these  words,  "  Because  the  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  glad."  I  was  sorry  to  think 
Mr.  Johnson  did  not  attend  to  the  sermon,  Mr. 
Carre's  low  voice  not  being  strong  enough  to  reach 
his  hearing.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Carrels  sermons  has 
since  his  death  been  published  by  Sir  William  Forbes, 
and  the  world  has  acknowledged  their  uncommon 
merit.  I  am  well  assured  Lord  Mansfield  has  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  excellent. 

Here  I  obtained  a  promise  from  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Orde,  that  he  would  dine  at  my  house  next  day.  I 
presented  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  lordship,  who  politely 
said  to  him,  "  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
you ;  but  I  hope  for  it,  and  to  see  you  at  my  house. 
I  am  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow.*'  This  respectable 
English  judge  will  be  long  remembered  in  Scotland, 
where  he  built  an  elegant  house,  and  lived  in  it  mag- 
nificently. His  own  ample  fortune,  with  the  addition 
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of  his  salary,  enabled  him  to  be  splendidly  hospitable.  Tom  to 
It  may  be  fortunate  for  an  individual  amongst  our- 
selves to  be  lord  chief  baron,  and  a  most  worthy 
man^  now  has  the  office;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
better  for  Scotland  in  general,  that  some  of  our  pub- 
lick  employments  should  be  filled  by  gentlemen  of 
distinction  from  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  as  we 
have  the  benefit  of  promotion  in  England.  Such  an 
interchange  would  make  a  beneficial  mixture  of  man- 
ners, and  render  our  union  more  complete.  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Orde  was  on  good  terms  with  us  all,  in 
a  narrow  coimtry,  filled  with  jarring  interests  and 
keen  parties ;  and,  though  I  well  knew  his  opinion 
to  be  the  same  with  my  own,  he  kept  himself  aloof 
at  a  very  critical  period  indeed,  when  the  Douglas 
cause  shook  the  sacred  security  of  birthright  in  Scot- 
land to  its  foundation ;  a  cause,  which  had  it  hap- 
pened before  the  union,  when  there  was  no  appeal  to 
a  British  House  of  Lords,  would  have  left  the  great 
fortress  of  honours  and  of  property  in  ruins'. 

When  we  got  home.  Dr.  Johnson  desired  to  see 
my  books.  He  took  down  Ogden's  Sermons  on 
Prayer,  on  which  I  set  a  very  high  value,  having 
been  much  edified  by  them,  and  he  retired  with  them 
to  his  room.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  soon  joined 
us  in  the  drawing-room.  I  presented  to  him  Mr. 
Robert  Arbuthnot  ^,  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 

*  [James  Montgomery,  created  a  baronet  in  1801,  on  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  chief  baron. — Ed.] 

«  [It  must  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Boswell  was  not  only  counsel,  but  a  violent 
partisan  in  this  cause.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  attempt  at  <*'  shaking  the  sacred 
security  of  birthright,**  The  question  was,  "  to  xehom  the  birthright  belong^ ; 
that  is,  whether  Mr.  Douglas  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  those  he  calkd  his 
father  and  mother. — Ei>  1 

,  3  [Robert  Arbuthnot,  £sq.  was  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Scotland ;  in  this  ofBce  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William,  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  when  King  George 
the  Fourth  visited  Scotland,  who  was  made  a  baronet  on  that  occasion,  and  has 
htely  died  much  lamented.  Both  father  and  son  were  accomplished  gentlemen, 
and  elegant  scholais. — ^Walteb  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  Arbuthnot,  and  a  man  of  literature  and  taste.     To 

UeoTid. 

him  we  were  obliged  for  a  previous  recommendation, 
which  secured  us  a  very  agreeable  reception  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Journey," 
ascribes  to  "  some  invisible  friend/' 

Of  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  has 
written  like  a  man  conscious  of  the  truth,  and  feel- 
ing his  own  strength.  Treating  your  adversary  with 
respect,  is  giving  him  an  advantage  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled.  The  greatest  part  of  men  cannot 
judge  of  reasoning,  and  are  impressed  by  character ; 
so  that,  if  you  allow  your  adversary  a  respectable 
character,  they  will  think,  that  though  you  differ 
from  him,  you  may  be  in  the  wrong.  Sir,  treating 
your  adversary  with  respect,  is  striking  soft  in  a 
battle.  And  as  to  Hume,  a  man  who  has  so  much 
conceit  as  to  tell  all  mankind  that  they  have  been 
bubbled  for  ages,  and  he  is  the  wise  man  who  sees 
better  than  they — a  man  who  has  so  little  scrupulo- 
sity as  to  venture  to  oppose  those  principles  which 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  human  happiness — 
is  he  to  be  surprised  if  another  man  comes  and  laughs 
at  him  ?  If  he  is  the  great  man  he  thinks  himself, 
all  this  cannot  hurt  him:  it  is  like  throwing  peas 
against  a  rock."  He  added  "  something  much  too 
rough,"  both  as  tO'  Mr.  Hume's  head  and  heart, 
which  I  suppress  \  Violence  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
suitable  to  the  christian  cause.  Besides,  I  always 
lived  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Hume,  though  I  have 
frankly  told  him,  I  was  not  clear  that  it  was  right 
in  me  to  keep  company  with  him.     "  But,"  said  I, 

1  [It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  somewhat  like  what  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates 
that  he  said  of  an  eminent  infidel,  whose  name  she  does  not  give,  but  who  was 
probably  either  Hume  or  Gibbon  (Malone  thought  Gibbon).  "  You  will  at 
least,"  said  some  one,  "allow  him  the  lumieres,**  "Just  enough,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  to  light  him  to  helL'  ^PiozzVs  Anecdotes,  p.  72 ^Ed.] 
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"  how  much  better  are  you  than  your  books !"  He  '^^.^ 
was  cheerful,  obliging,  and  instructive ;  he  was  chari-  '  " 
table  to  the  poor ;  and  many  an  agreeable  hour  have 
I  passed  with  hira.  I  have  preserved  some  enter- 
taining and  interesting  memoirs  of  him,  particularly 
when  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying,  which  I  may 
some  time  or  other  communicate  to  the  world.  I 
shall  not,  however,  extol  him  so  very  highly  as  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  does,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  printer  (not  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
friend,  but  a  letter  which  is  published  ^  with  all 
formality) :  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  consi- 
dered him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of 
human  frailty  will  permit."  Let  Dr.  Smith  consider, 
Was  not  Mr.  Hume  blest  with  good  health,  good 
spirits,  good  friends,  a  competent  and  increasing  for- 
tune? And  had  he  not  also  a  perpetual  feast  of 
fame?  But,  as  a  learned  friend  has  observed  to  me, 
"  What  trials  did  he  undergo,  to  prove  the  perfection 
of  his  virtue?  Did  he  ever  experience  any  great 
instance  of  adversity  ?"  When  I  read  this  sentence, 
delivered  by  my  old  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  I 


>  This  letter,  though  shattered  by  the  sharp  shot  of  Dr.  Home  of  Oxford*s 
wit,  in  the  character  of  *'  One  of  the  People  called  Christians/'  is  still  prefixetl 
to  3Ir.  Hume's  excellent  History  of  England,  like  a  poor  invalid  on  the  piquet 
guard,  or  like  a  list  of  quack  medicines  sold  by  the  same  bookseller,  by  whom  a 
work  of  whatever  nature  is  published ;  for  it  has  no  connexion  with  his  Hbtory, 
let  it  have  what  it  may  with  what  are  called  his  Philosophical  Works.  A  worthy 
friend  of  mine  in  London  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady  of  quality,  of  most  di- 
stinguished  merit,  what  was  the  best  History  of  England  for  her  son  to  read. 
My  friend  recommended  Hume's.  But  upon  recollecting  that  its  usher  was  a 
superlative  panegyrick  on  one,  who  endeavoured  to  sap  the  credit  of  our  holy 
religion,  he  revoked  his  recommendation.  I  am  really  sorry  for  this  ostentatious 
alliance  ;  because  I  admire  "  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  and  value  the 
greatest  part  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations."  Why  should  such  a  writer  be  so  forgetful  of  human  comfort,  as  to 
give  any  countenance  to  that  dreary  infidelity  wluch  would  "  make  us  poor  in- 
deed I" — BOSWELL. 
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Stbri?  ^^^^^  "^  ^^^^  exclaiming  with  the  Psalmist, "  Surely 
I  have  now  more  understanding  than  my  teachers !" 
While  we  were  talking,  there  came  a  note  to  me 
from  Dr.  William  Robertson. 

"  Dbab  sib, — I  have  been  expecting  every  day  to  hear  from 
you  of  Dr.  Johnson's  arrival.  Pray^  what  do  you  know  about 
his  motions  ?  I  long  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  I  write  this 
from  the  college^  where  I  have  only  this  scrap  of  paper.  Ever 
yours,  "  W.  R. 

*'  Sunday." 

It  pleased  me  to  find  Dr.  Robertson  thus  eager  to 
meet  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  glad  I  could  answer  that 
he  was  come ;  and  I  begged  Dr.  Robertson  might  be 
with  us  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
and  another  gentleman,  dined  with  us.  "  Come,  Dr. 
Johnson,"  said  I,  "it  is  commonly  thought  that  our 
veal  in  Scotland  is  not  good.  But  here  is  some  which 
I  believe  you  will  like."  There  was  no  catching  him. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  what  is  commonly  thought,  I 
should  take  to  be  true.  Your  veal  may  be  good; 
but  that  will  only  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
opinion,  not  a  proof  against  it." 

Dr.  Robertson,  according  to  the  custom  of  Edin- 
burgh at  that  time,  dined  in  the  interval  between  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  service,  which  was  then  later 
than  now ;  so  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
till  dinner  was  over,  when  he  came  and  drank  wine 
with  us ;  and  then  began  some  animated  dialogue, 
of  which  here  follows  a  pretty  full  note. 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he 
had  great  variety  of  knowledge,  store  of  imagery, 
copiousness  of  language.  Robertson.  "  He  has 
wit  too."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  he  never  succeeds 
there.     *Tis  low ;  'tis  conceit.     I  used  to  say,  Burke 
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never  once  made  a  good  joke  '.     What  I  most  e^^vy.  Jour^ 
Burke  for  is,  his  being  constantly  the  same.     He  is 

>  This  was  one  of  the  points  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  strangely  heterodox. 
For  surely  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  other  remarkahle  qualities,  is  also  distinguished 
for  his  wit,  and  for  wit  of  all  kinds  too ;  not  merely  that  power  of  language  which 
Pope  chooses  to  denominate  wit : 

^'  True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd ; 

What  ofk  was  thought,  but  ne*er  so  well  expressed  ;** 

hut  surprising  allusions,  brilliant  sallies  of  vivacity,  and  pleasant  conceits.  His 
speeches  in  parliament  are  strewed  with  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  variety 
which  he  has  given  in  his  wide  range,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exhibiting  his  re- 
form bilL  And  his  conversation  abounds  in  wit  Let  me  put  down  a  specimen.  I 
told  him  I  bad  seen,  at  a  blue  stocking  assembly,  a  number  of  ladies  sitting  round 
a  worthy  and  tall  Mend  of  ours  [Mr.  Langton],  listening  to  his  literature.  ''  Ay,*' 
said  he,  <^  like  maids  round  a  May-pole."  I  told  him,  I  had  found  out  a  perfect 
definition  of  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  animal.  An  ancient 
philosopher  said,  man  was  <'  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers  ;*'  upon  which 
his  rival  sage  had  a  cock  plucked  bare,  and  set  him  down  in  the  school  before 
all  the  disciples,  as  a  ^' philosophick  man."  Dr.  Franklin  said,  man  was  **a 
tool-making  animal,''  which  is  very  well ;  for  no  animal  but  man  makes  a  thing, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  make  another  thing.  But  this  applies  to  very  few  of 
the  species.  My  definition  of  man  is,  ^^  a  cooking  animaL'*  The  beasts  have 
memory,  judgment,  and  all  the  faculties  and  passions  of  our  mind,  in  a  certain 
degree ;  but  no  beast  is  a  cook.  The  trick  of  the  monkey  using  the  cat's  paw 
to  roast  a  chestnut  is  only  a  piece  of  shrewd  malice  in  that  turpitntna  bestioj 
which  humbles  us  so  sadly  by  its  similarity  to  us.  Man  alone  can  dress  a  good 
dish ;  and  every  man  whatever  is  more  or  less  a  cook,  in  seasoning  what  he  him- 
self eats.  '^  Your  definition  is  good,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  ^^  and  I  now  see  the  full 
force  of  the  common  proverb,  'There  is  reason  in  roastmg  of  eggs."*  When 
Mr.  Wilkes,  in  his  days  of  tumultuous  opposition,  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  mob,  Mr^  Burke  (as  Mr.  Wilkes  told  me  himself,  with  classical  admira- 
tion) applied  to  him  what  Horace  says  of  Pindar, 


Lege  solutis.*^ 


.  numerisque  fertur 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  me  entirely  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  fertility 
of  wit,  said,  that  this  was  ''  dignifying  a  pun."  He  also  observed,  that  he  has 
often  heard  Burke  say,  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  ten  good  things,  each  of 
which  would  have  served  a  noted  wit  (whom  he  named)  to  live  upon  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

I  find,  since  the  former  edition,  that  some  persons  have  objected  to  the  in- 
stances which  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Burke's  wit»  as  not  doing  justice  to  my  very 
ingenious  friend ;  the  specimens  produced  having,  it  is  alleged,  more  of  conceit 
than  real  wit,  and  bemg  merely  sportive  sallies  of  the  moment,  not  justifying 
the  encomium  which  they  think,  with  me,  he  undoubtedly  merits.  I  was  well 
aware,  how  hazardous  it  was  to  exhibit  particular  instances  of  wit,  which  is  of  so 
airy  and  spiritual  a  nature  as  often  to  elude  the  hand  that  attempts  to  grasp  it. 
The  excellence  and  efficacy  of  a  ban  mot  depend  frequently  so  much  on  the  oc- 
casion on  which  it  is  spoken,  on  the  particular  manner  of  the  speaker,  on  the 
person  of  whom  it  is  applied,  the  previous  introduction,  and  a  thousand  minute 
particulars  which  cannot  be  easily  enumerated,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
detach  a  witty  saying  from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  set  it  before 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  divested  of  those  concomitant  circumstances,  which 
gave  it  animation,  mellowness,  and  relief.  I  ventured,  however,  at  all  hazards, 
to  put  down  the  first  instances  that  occurred  to  me,  as  proofs  of  Mr.  Burke's 
lively  and  brilliant  fancy ;  hut  am  very  sensible  that  his  numerous  friends  could 
have  suggested  many  of  a  superior  quality.  Indeed,  the  being  in  company  with 
him,  for  a  single  day,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  what  I  have  asserted  is  well 
founded ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  appealed  to  all  who  know  him  in- 
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Tour  to*  never  what  we  call  hum-drum ;  never  unwilling  to 
begin  to  talk,  nor  in  haste  to  leave  off."  Boswell. 
"Yet  he  can  listen."  Johnson.  "No;  I  cannot 
say  he  is  good  at  that.  So  desirous  is  he  to  talk, 
that  if  one  is  speaking  at  this  end  of  the  table,  he  '11 
speak  to  somebody  at  the  other  end.  Burke,  sir,  is 
such  a  man,  that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in 
the  street  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen, 
and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  to  take  shelter  but  for 
five  minutes,  he  'd  talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
when  you  parted,  you  would  say,  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man.  Now,  you  may  be  long  enough  with 
me,  without  finding  any  thing  extraordinary."  He 
said,  he  believed  Burke  was  intended  for  the  law ; 
but  either  had  not  money  enough  to  follow  it,  or  had 
not  diligence  enough.  He  said,  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  apply  to  one  thing,  and  not 
to  another.  Robertson  said,  one  man  had  more 
judgment,  another  more  imagination.  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  it  is  only,  one  man  has  more  mind  than 
another.  He  may  direct  it  diiSerently ;  he  may,  by 
accident,  see  the  success  of  one  kind  of  study,  and 
take  a  desire  to  excel  in  it.  I  am  persuaded  that 
had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  applied  to  poetry,  he  would 
have  made  a  very  fine  epick  poem.  I  could  as 
easily  apply  to  law  as  to  tragick  poetry  ^"  Boswell. 

timately,  for  a  complete  refutation  of  the  heterodox  opinion  entertained  by  Dr. 
Johnson  on  this  subject.  He  allowed  Mr!  Burke,  as  the  reader  will  find  here- 
after, to  be  a  man  of  consummate  and  unrivalled  abilities  in  every  light  except 
that  now  under  consideration ;  and  the  variety  of  his  allusions,  and  splendour  of 
his  imagery,  have  made  such  an  impression  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
superficial  observers  are  apt  to  overlook  his  other  merits,  and  to  suppose  that 
wit  is  his  chief  and  most  prominent  excellence ;  when  in  fact  it  is  only  one  of 
the  many  talents  that  he  possesses,  which  are  so  various  and  extraordinary,  that 
it  is  very  difiUcult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  rank  and  value  of  each.  [Mr. 
Burke's  happy  application  from  Horace  has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  if  he  had 
said  "  humeris  fertur ;"  but  that,  besides  being  a  departure  from  the  text,  would 
not  suit  so  well  with  lege  solutix,  "  Numeris  fertur  lege  solutis"  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Burke's  witty  perversion,  "  he  is  carried  by  numbers  unrestrained  by 
iaxtf,^*  that  is,  "a  lawless  mob/^ — Ed.] 

1  [How  much  a  man  deceives  himself !     Johnson,  who  has  shown  such  powers 
in  other  lines  of  literature,  failed  as  a  tragic  poet. — Ed.] 
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"  Yet,  sir,  you  did  apply  to  tragick  poetry,  not  to  ^®"^? 
law.'*  Johnson.  "  Because,  sir,  I  had  not  money 
to  study  law.  Sir,  the  man  who  has  vigour  may 
walk  to  the  east,  just  as  well  as  to  the  west,  if  he 
happens  to  turn  his  head  that  way,"  Boswell. 
"  But,  sir,  'tis  like  walking  up  and  down  a  hill;  one 
man  may  naturally  do  the  one  better  than  the  other. 
A  hare  will  run  up  a  hill  best,  from  her  fore-legs 
being  short ;  a  dog  down."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir ; 
that  is  from  mechanical  powers.  If  you  make  mind 
mechanical,  you  may  argue  in  that  manner.  One 
mind  is  a  vice,  and  holds  fast ;  there 's  a  good  me- 
mory. Another  is  a  file ;  and  he  is  a  disputant,  a 
controversialist.  Another  is  a  razor ;  and  he  is  sar- 
castical."  We  talked  of  Whitfield.  He  said,  he  was 
at  the  same  college  with  him,  and  knew  him  before 
he  began  to  be  better  than  other  people  (smiling) ; 
that  he  believed,  he  sincerely  meant  well,  but  had  a 
mixture  of  politicks  and  ostentation :  whereas  Wesley 
thought  of  religion  only  \  Robertson  said,  Whit- 
field had  strong  natural  eloquence,  which,  if  cultivated, 
would  have  done  great  things.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  take  it  he  was  at  the  height  of  what  his  abilities 
could  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it.  He  had  the  ordinary 
advantages  of  education ;  but  he  chose  to  pursue  that 
oratory  which  is  for  the  mob.'*  Boswell.  "  He  had 
great  effect  on  the  passions.''  Johnson.  **  Why, 
sir,  I  don't  think  so.  He  could  not  represent  a  suc- 
cession of  pathetick  images.      He  vociferated,  and 

»  That  cannot  be  said  now,  after  the  flagrant  part  which  Mr.  John  Wesley 
took  against  our  American  brethren,  when,  in  his  own  name,  he  threw  amongst 
his  cnthusiastick  flock  the  very  individual  combustibles  of  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Tax- 
ation no  Tyranny  ;*'  and  after  the  intolerant  spirit  which  he  manifested  against 
our  fellow-chriKtians  of  the  Roman  Catholick  communion,  for  which  that  able 
champion,  Father  0*Leary,  has  given  him  so  hearty  a  drubbing.  But  I  should 
think  myself  very  unworUiy,  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  Mr. 
John  Wesley's  merit,  as  a  veteran  *'  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  who  has,  I  do 
believe,  turned  many  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
the  living  God. 
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Tour  to  made  an  impression.     There,  again,  was  a  mind  like 
a  hammer.'*    Dr.  Johnson  now  said,  a  certain  eminent 
political  friend  ^  of  ours  was  wrong  in  his  maxim  of 
sticking  to  a  certain  set  of  men  on  all  occasions.    ^^  I 
can  see  that  a  man  may  do  right  to  stick  to  a  party/^ 
said  he,  "  that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  whig,  or  he  is  a  tory, 
and  he  thinks  one  of  those  parties  upon  the  whole  the 
best,  and  that  to  make  it  prevail,  it  must  be  generally 
supported,  though,  in  particulars,  it  may  be  wrong. 
He  takes  its  faggot  of  principles,  in  which  there  are 
fewer  rotten  sticks  than  in  the  other,  though  some 
rotten  sticks,  to  be  sure ;  and  they  cannot  well  be 
separated.     But,  to  bind  one's  self  to  one  man^  or 
one  set  of  men  (who  may  be  right  to-day  and  wrong 
to-morrow),  without  any  general  preference  of  system, 
I  must  disapprove  ^." 

He  told  us  of  Cooke,  who  translated  Hesiod,  and 
lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation  of  Plautus,  for 
which  he  was  always  taking  subscriptions ;  and  that 

>  T  Mr.  Barke.     See  ante^  p.  2 1 1 . — ^Ed.  ] 

'  If  due  attention  were  paid  to  this  observation,  there  would  be  mote  Tirtue 
even  in  politicks.  What  Dr.  Johnson  justly  condemned  has,  I  am  sorrv  to  say, 
greatly  increasef^  in  the  present  reign.  At  the  distance  of  four  years  from  this 
conversation,  2Ist  February,  l^^^,  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  '^  sermon 
before  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,**  thus  indig- 
nantly describes  the  then  state  of  parties  : 

''  Parties  once  had  a  principle  belonging  to  them,  absurd,  perhaps,  and  inde- 
fensible, but  still  carrying  a  notion  of  duty,  by  which  honest  minds  might  easily 
be  caught  But  they  are  now  combinations  of  individuals,  who,  instead  of 
being  the  sons  and  servants  of  the  conmiunity,  make  a  league  for  advancing 
their  private  interests.  It  is  their  business  to  hold  high  the  notion  of  political 
honour.  I  believe  and  trust,  it  is  not  injurious  to  say,  that  such  a  bond  ia  no 
better  than  that  by  which  the  lowest  and  wickedest  combinations  are  held  to- 
gether ;  and  that  it  denotes  the  last  stage  of  political  depravity." 

To  find  a  thought,  which  just  showed  itself  to  us  from  the  mind  of  Johnson, 
thus  appearing  again  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  without  any  communication 
between  them,  enlarged  to  full  growth  in  the  mind  of  Markham,  is  a  curious 
object  of  philosophical  contemplation.  That  two  such  great  and  luminous 
minds  should  have  been  so  dark  in  one  comer;  that  they  should  have  held  it  to 
be  '^  wicked  rebellion**  in  the  British  subjects  established  in  America,  to  resist  the 
abject  condition  of  holding  aU  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  British  subjects 
remaining  at  home,  while  their  allegiance  to  our  common  lord  the^king  was  to 
be  preserved  inviolate,  is  a  striking  proof,  to  me,  either  that  '^he  who  sitteth  in 
heaven**  scorns  the  loftiness  of  human  pride,  or  that  the  evil  spirit,  whose  per- 
sonal existence  I  strongly  believe,  and  even  in  this  age  am  con&rmed  in  that 
belief  by  a  Fell,  nay,  by  a  Hurd,  has  more  power  than  some  choose  to  allow.— 

BOSWELL. 
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he  presented  Foote  to  a  club  in  the  following  singular  Tour  to 
manner :  "  This  is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his  brother  ^'* 

In  the  evening  I  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson  *  two 
good  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  William  Nairne,  advocate, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Sundrum,  my  neighbour  in  the 
country,  both  of  whom  supped  with  us.  I  have  pre- 
served nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that  Dr.  John- 
son displayed  another  of  his  heterodox  opinions — a 
contempt  of  tragick  acting.  He  said,  "  the  action  of 
all  players  in  tragedy  is  bad.  It  should  be  a  man's 
study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotion  and  passion, 
as  they  are  called.'*  He  was  of  a  directly  contrary 
opinion  to  that  of  Fielding,  in  his  "  Tom  Jones  ;'* 
who  makes  Partridge  say  of  Garrick,  "Why,  I  could 
act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a 
ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the  very  same  manner, 
and  done  just  as  he  did/'  For,  when  I  asked  him, 
"Would  not  you,  sir,  start  as  Mr.  Garrick  does,  if 
you  saw  a  ghost  ?"  He  answered,  "  I  hope  not.  If 
I  did,  I  should  frighten  the  ghost." 

Mondat/^  I6th  August — Dr.  William  Robertson 
came  to  breakfast.  We  talked  of  Ogden  on  Prayer. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  The  same  arguments  which  are 


»  [Mr.  Foole's  mother  was  the  sister  of  Sir  J.  Dinely  Gooddere,  bart,  and  of 
Capt.  Gooddere,  who  commanded  H.M.  S.  Ruby,  on  board  which,  when  lying 
m  King*8-road,  Bristol,  in  January,  1741,  the  latter  caused  his  brother  to  be 
forcibly  carried,  and  there  barbarously  murdered.  Capt.  Gooddere  was,  with  two 
accomplices,  executed  for  this  offence  in  the  April  following.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  some  other  facts  connected  with  this  family,  led  to  an  opinion 
that  Capt.  Gooddere  was  insane ;  and  some  unhappy  drcumstcinces  in  Footers 
life  render  it  probable  that  he  had  not  wholly  escaped  this  hereditary  irregularity 
of  mind. — Ed.  Footers  first  publication  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  unde^s 
memory — Walter  Scott. 1 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  I  sometimes  call  my  great  friend  Mr.  Johnson, 
sometinies  Dr.  Johnson ;  though  he  had  at  this  time  a  doctor's  degree  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  university  of  Oxford  afterwards  conferred  it 
upon  him  by  a  diploma,  in  very  honourable  terms.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  bring  myself  to  call  him  doctor ;  but,  as  he  has  been  long  known  by  that 
title,  I  shall  give  it  to  him  in  the  rest  of  this  Journal.— Boswell.  [John- 
son never,  it  seems,  called  himself  doctor.  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  504,  and  poH^ 
7th  April,  1776.— Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Tour  to  vised  affainst  God's  hearing  prayer  will  serre  ^aiast 
his  rewarding  good,  and  punifihing  evil.  He  has  re- 
solved, he  has  declared,  in  the  former  case  as  in  the 
latter/'  He  had  last  night  looked  into  Lord  Hailes's 
"  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland/*  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson and  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  Lord  Hailes^  did 
not  write  greater  things.  His  lordship  had  not  tiben 
published  his  "  Annals  of  Scotland/*  Johnson. 
"  I  remember  I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  company  in  the  room.  When  they 
were  gone,  I  said  to  this  lady,  *  What  foolish  talking 
have  we  had  !*  *  Yes,*  said  she,  '  but  while  they 
talked,  you  said  nothing.'  I  was  struck  with  the 
reproof.  How  much  better  is  the  man  who  does  aay 
thing  that  is  innocent,  than  he  who  does  nothing ! 
Besides,  I  love  anecdotes.  I  fancy  mankind  may 
come,  in  time,  to  write  all  aphoristically,  except  la 
narrative;  grow  weary  of  preparation,  and  connexion, 
and  illustration,  and  all  those  arts  foy  which  a  big 
book  is  made.  If  a  man  is  to  wait  tilLrhe  weaves 
aiiecdotes  into  a  system,  we  may  be  long  in  getting 
them,  and  get  but  few,  in  comparison  of  what  we 
might  get." 

Dr.  Robertson  said,  the  notions  of  Eupham  Mac- 
allan, a  fanatick  woman,  of  whom  Lord  Hailes  gives 
a  sketch,  were  still  prevalent  among  some  of  the 
presbyterians ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  right  in  Lord 
Hailes,  a  man  of  known  piety,  to  undeceive  them. 

We  walked  out,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  see  some 
of  the  things  which  we  have  to  show  at  Edinburgh. 
We  went  to  the  parliament-house  %  where  the  parlia- 

>  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  447. — Ed.] 

3  [It  was  on  this  visit  to  the  parliameiit.house  that  Mr.  Henry  Emkine 
(brother  of  Lord  Buchan  and  Lord  Erskine),  after  being  presented  to  Dr.  John- 
son by  Mr.  BosweU,  and  having  made  his  bow,  slipped  a  shilling  into  BoaweU'a 
hand,  whispering  that  it  was  for  the  sight  of  his  bear, — Walter  Scotx.] 
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ment  of  Scotland  sat,  and  where  the  ordinary  lordip  Tour  to 
of  session  hold  their  courts,  and  to  the  new  session- 
house  adjoining  to  it,  where  our  court  of  fifteen  (the 
fourteen  ordinaries,  with  the  lord  president  at  their 
head)  sit  as  a  court  of  review.  We  went  to  the  ad- 
vocates' library,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  cursory 
view,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the  Laigh  (or  under) 
parliament-house,  where  the  records  of  Scotland, 
which  has  an  universal  security  by  register,  are  de^ 
posited,  till  the  great  register  office  be  finished.  I 
was  pleased  to  behold  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  rolling 
about  in  this  old  magazine  of  antiquities.  There 
was,  by  this  time,  a  pretty  numerous  circle  of  us 
attending  upon  him.  Somebody  talked  of  happy 
ioioments  for  composition,  and  how  a  man  can  write  * 
at  one  time,  and  not  at  another.  "  Nay,'*  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  **  a  man  may  write  at  any  time,  if  he  will 
aet  himself  doggedly '  to  it.'* 

I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  sentiments, 
and  to  express  a  warm  regret,  that^  by  our  union 
-with  England,  we  were  no  more ;  our  independent 
kingdom  wa?r  lost.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  never  talk  of 
your  independency,  who  could  let  your  queen  remain 
twenty  years  in  captivity,  and  then  be  put  to  death, 
without  even  a  pretence  of  justice,  without  your 
ever  attempting  to  rescue  her;  and  si}ch  a  queen 
too !  as  every  man  of  any  gallantry  of  spirit  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life  for."  Worthy  Mji,  James 
Kerr,  keeper  of  the  records.  "  Half  our  nation  was 
bribed  by  English  money."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that 
is  no  defence:  that  makes  you  worse."  Good  Mr. 
Brown,  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.  "  We  had 
better  say  nothing  about  it.**     Boswell.    "  You 


>  This  w^  is  commonly  used  to  signify  suUesly,  gloomily ;  and  in  that  sense 
alone  it  appeaiis  id  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  I  suppose  he  m^ant  by  it«  ^^  ^^i^i 
an  obstinate  resolution,  similar  to  that  of  a  sullen  maQ<"r=-BosvEX<t« 
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Tour  to  would  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  had  us  last 
war,  sir,  to  fight  your  battles  V'  Johnson.  "  We 
should  have  had  you  for  the  same  price,  though  there 
had  been  no  union,  as  we  might  have  had  Swiss,  or 
other  troops.  No,  no,  I  shall  agree  to  a  separation. 
You  have  only  to  go  horned  Just  as  he  had  said 
this,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  showed  him  the  signed 
assurances  of  the  three  successive  kings  of  the  Hano- 
ver family,  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  establishment 
in  Scotland.  "  We  '11  give  you  that,"  said  he,  "  into 
the  bargain  \" 

We  next  went  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Giles, 
which  has  lost  its  original  magnificence  in  the  inside, 
by  being  divided  into  four  places  of  presbyterian 
'  worship.  "  Come,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  to 
Principal  Robertson  ^,  "  let  me  see  what  was  once  a 
church  !"  We  entered  that  division  which  was  for- 
merly called  the  New  Church,  and  of  late  the  High 
Church,  so  well  known  by  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.  It  is  now  very  elegantly  fitted  up;  but  it 
was  then  shamefully  dirty.  Dr.  Johnson  said  no- 
thing at  the  time ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  great 
door  of  the  royal  infirmary,  where,  upon  a  board,  was 
this  inscription,  "  Clean  your  feet !"  he  turned  about 
slyly,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  putting 
this  at  the  doors  of  your  churches  !'* 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Posthouse-stairs, 
Parliament-close,  and  made  him  look  up  from  the 
Cowgate  to  the  highest  building  in  Edinburgh  (from 
which  he  had  just  descended),  being  thirteen  floors 


1  £The  meaning  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  fit  of  jacobite  jocularity,  Johnson  was 
willing,  in  consideration  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  allow  the  Hanover 
family  to  reign  in  Scotland^  inferring,  of  course,  that  the  Stuarts  were  to  reign 
in  England — Ed.] 

fl  I  have  hitherto  called  him  Dr.  William  Robertson,  to  distinguish  him  from 
Dr.  James  Robertson,  who  is  soon  to  make  his  appearance ;  but  Prindpal,  from 
his  being  the  head  of  our  college,  is  ^is  usual  designation,  and  is  shorter :  so  I 
shall  use  it  hereafter. — Boswell. 
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or  stories  from  the  ground  upon  the  back  elevation;  Tour  to 
the  front  wall  being  built  upon  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
and  the  back  wall  rii^ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
several  stories  before  it  comes  to  a  level  with  the  front 
wall.  We  proceeded  to  the  college,  with  the  principal 
at  our  head.  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  whose  "  Essay  on 
the  History  of  Civil  Society'*  gives  him  a  respectable 
place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  was  with  us.  As 
the  college  buildings  are  indeed  very  mean,  the  prin- 
cipal said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  must  give  them 
the  same  epithet  that  a  Jesuit  did  when  showing  a 
poor  college  abroad :  "  Hie  miserice  nostrcB^  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  however,  much  pleased  with  the  library, 
and  with  the  conversation  of  Dr.  James  Robertson, 
professor  of  oriental  languages,  the  librarian.  We" 
talked  of  Kennicot's  edition^  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  hoped  it  would  be  quite  faithful.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  know  not  any  crime  so  great  that  a  man 
could  contrive  to  commit,  as  poisoning  the  sources 
of  eternal  truth.'* 

I  pointed  out  to  him  where  there  formerly  stood 
an  old  wall  enclosing  part  of  the  college,  which  I  re- 
member bulged  out  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  of 
which  there  was  a  common  tradition  similar  to  that 
concerning  Bacon's  study  at  Oxford,  that  it  would 
fall  upon  some  very  learned  man.  It  had  some  time 
before  this  been  taken  down,  that  the  street  might 
be  widened,  and  a  more  convenient  wall  built.  Dr. 
Johnson,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a  pleasant 
hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said,  "  they  have  been  afraid 
it  never  would  fall." 

We  showed  him  the  royal  infirmary,  for  which, 
and  for  every  other  exertion  of  generous  publick 
spirit  in  his  power,  that  noble-minded  citizen  of 
Edinburgh,  George  Drummond,  will  be  ever  held  in 

*  [See  ante^  voL  i.  p.  386...n^D.] 
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Tour  to  honourable  remembrance.    And  we  were  too  proud 
Hebiid.  ^^^  ^  p^j,y  j^jp^  ^^  ^Yie  abbey  of  Holyrood  House^ 

that  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  but,  alas !  that 
deserted  mansion  of  royalty,  which  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  in  one  of  his  elegant  poems  S  calls 

<*  A  virtuous  palace,  where  no  monarch  dwells.**   . 

I  was  much  entertained  while  Principal  Robertson 
fluently  harangued  to  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  the  spot, 
concerning  scenes  of  his  celebrated  History  of  Scot- 
land. We  surveyed  that  part  of  the  palace  appro- 
priated to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  keeper,  in  which 
our  beautiful  Queen  Mary  lived,  and  in  which  David 
Rizzio  was  murdered,  and  also  the  state  rooms.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  great  reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
serious  or  comical.  I  overheard  him  repeating  here, 
in  a  kind  of  muttering  tone,  a  line  of  the  old  ballad, 
**  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good  Night.'* 

"  And  ran  hun  through  the  fair  body  ^ »" 

We  returned  to  my  house,  where  there  met  him, 
at  dinner,  the  Duchess  of  Douglas  ^  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton,  Lord  Chief  Baron  [Orde],  Sir  William 
Forbes,  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  CuUen,  advocate^ 
Before  dinner,  he  told  us  of  a  curious  conversation 
between  the  famous  George  Faulkner  and  him. 
George  said,  that  England  had  drained  Ireland  oJF 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  specie,  annually,  for  fifty 

&  [We  may  suspect  that  Mr.  Boswell*s  admiration  of  Hamilton  was  enhanced 
by  something  even  stronger  than  mere  natUmaliiy.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  gentle- 
man of  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Boswell*s  own  county,  and  actually  bore  arms  at  Cul- 
loden  for  the  jacobite  cause.  The  poem  from  which  this  line  is  quoted  is  ctdled 
an  epitaph,  and  is  filled  with  alternate  satire  and  eulogy  on  persons  now  forgotten. 
The  line  itself  appears  to  be  nonsense ;  '<  a  virtuous  hovel,  where  no  shepheid 
dweUs,"  would  have  just  as  much  meaning.—H&D.] 
«  The  stanza  from  which  he  took  this  line  is, 

''  But  then  rose  up  all  Edinburgh^ 
They  rose  up  by  thousands  three ; 
A  cowardly  Scot  came  John  behind, 

And  ran  him  through  the  fair  body  f  ^^-.-Boswell. 
3  [Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Douglas,  esq.  of  the  Mains.     *^  An  old  lady,*' 
writes  Dr.  Johnson,  *^  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is 
scarce  understood  by  her  own  cbuntiynKB.**.-JLe^^r«,  v.  i.  209. — £d.] 
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years.     "How  so,  six?"  said  Dr,  Johnson:  «  you  To^'.*'* 
must  hare  very  great  trade  ?**     "  No  trade.**     "  Very 
rich  mines?"     "  No  mines.''     "  From  whence,  then, 
does  all  this  money  come  ?"     "  Come !  why  out  o£ 
the  blood  and  bowels  of  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  !** 

He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable  preju* 
dice  against  Swift  ^;  for  I  once  took  the  liberty  to  ask 
him,  if  Swift  had  personally  offended  him,  and  he 
told  me,  he  had  not.  He  said  to-day,  "  Swift  is 
clear,  but  he  is  shallow.  In  coarse  humour  he  is 
inferior  to  Arbuthnot;  in  delicate  humour  he  is  in- 
ferior to  Addison.  So  he  is  inferior  to  his  contem- 
poraries, without  putting  him  against  the  whole 
world.  I  doubt  if  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub'  was  his ;  it 
has  so  much  more  thinking,  more  knowledge,  more 
power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  the  works  which  are 
indisputably  his.  If  it  was  his,  I  shall  only  say,  he 
was  impar  sihij^ 

We  gave  him  as  good  a  dinner  as  we  could.  Our 
Scotch  muir-fowl,  or  grouse,  were  then  abundant,  and 
quite  in  season ;  and,  so  far  as  wisdom  and  wit  can  be 
aided  by  administering  agreeable  sensations  to  the 
palate,  my  wife  took  care  that  our  great  guest  should 
not  be  deficient. 

Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  then  our  deputy  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  was  not  only  an  excellent  of- 
ficer, but  one  of  the  most  universal  scholars^  I  ever 


&  [There  probaUj  was  no  opportunity  for  what  could  be,  in  strfctaess,  called 
personal  offence^  as  there  was  no  personal  intercourse  between  Swift  and  Johnson ; 
but  the  editor  agrees  with  Mr.  Boswell  in  suspecting  that  there  was  some  such 
cause  for  Jobnson*H  otherwise  '^  unaccountable  prejudice"  (see  ante,  vol.  i. 
p.  103).  What  could  Johnson  mean  by  calling  Swift  "  shallow  V*  If  he  be 
shallow,  who,  in  his  department  of  literature,  is  profound  ?  Without  admitting 
that  Swift  was  '<  inferior  in  coarse  humour  to  Arbuthnot"  (of  whose  precise 
idiare  in  the  works  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  contributed,  we  know  little 
or  nothing),  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  who  is  second  to  the  greatest  masters  of 
different  s^les  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  on  the  whole.  See  as  to  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  464.— £d.] 

'  [Lord  Stowell  remembers  with  pleasure  the  elegance  and  extent  of  Sir  AdoU 
phns  Oughton's  literature,  and  the  suavity  of  his  nianneni.-»J2D.] 
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Tour  to  knew,  had  learned  the  Erse  language,  and  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poetry.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  the  opposite  side  of  that  perplexed^ 
question,  and  I  was  afraid  the  dispute  would  have 
run  high  between  them.  But  Sir  Adolphus,  who 
had  a  very  sweet  temper,  changed  the  discourse^ 
grew  playful,  laughed  at  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  of 
men  having  tails,  and  called  him  a  judge  h  posteriori^ 
which  amused  Dr.  Johnson,  and  thus  hostilities  were 
prevented. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  CuUen,  his  son  the  advo- 
cate. Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  and  Mr.  Crosbie,  ad- 
vocate^. Witchcraft  was  introduced.  Mr.  Crosbie 
said  he  thought  it  the  greatest  blasphemy  to  suppose 
evil  spirits  counteracting  the  Deity,  and  raising 
storms,  for  instance,  to  destroy  his  creatures.  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  if  moral  evil  be  consistent  with  the 
government  of  the  Deity,  why  may  not  physical  evil 
be  also  consistent  with  it  ?  It  is  not  more  strange 
that  there  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men :  evil 
unembodied  spirits,  than  evil  embodied  spirits.  And 
as  to  storms,  we  know  there  are  such  things ;  and  it 
is  no  worse  that  evil  spirits  raise  them  than  that  they 
rise."  Crosbie.  "  But  it  is  not  credible  that  witches 
should  have  effected  what  they  are  said  in  stories  to 
have  done."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  defending 
their  credibility.  I  am  only  saying  that  your  argu- 
ments are  not  good,  and  will  not  overturn  the  belief 
of  witchcraft. — (Dr.  Fergusson  said  to  me  aside, 
*  He  is  right.')— And  then,  sir,  you  have  all  man- 
kind, rude  and  civilized,  agreeing  in  the  belief  of  the 

>  [A  question  perplexed  only  by  national  prejudices,  heightened,  io  a  few 
cases,  by  individual  obstinacy, — £d.] 

•  [Lord  Stowell  recollects  that  Johnson  was  treated  by  the  Scottish  literati 
with  a  degree  of  deference  bordering  on  pusillanimity ;  but  he  excepts  from  that 
observation  Mr.  Crosbie,  whom  he  characterises  as  an  intrepid  talker^  and  the 
only  man  who  was  disposed  to  ttand  up  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  Johnson.— Ed.] 
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agency  of  preternatural  powers.  You  must  take  Tout  to 
evidence ;  you  must  consider  that  wise  and  great 
men  have  condemned  witches  to  die.'*  Crosbie. 
**  But  an  act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to  witchcraft/* 
Johnson.  "No,  sir,  witchcraft  had  ceased;  and, 
therefore,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  prevent 
persecution  for  what  was  not  witchcraft.  Why  it 
ceased  we  cannot  tell,  as  we  cannot  tell  the  reason  of 
many  other  things."  Dr.  CuUen,  to  keep  up  the 
gratification  of  mjisterious  disquisition,  with  the  grave 
address  for  which  he  is  remarkable  in  his  companion- 
able as  in  his  professional  hours,  talked,  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner,  of  people  walking  and  con- 
versing in  their  sleep.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  no 
note  of  this  \  We  talked  of  the  ouran-outang,  and 
of  Lord  Monboddo's  thinking  that  he  might  be 
taught  to  speak.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this  with 
ridicule.  Mr.  Crosbie  said  that  Lord  Monboddo  be- 
lieved the  existence  of  every  thing  possible ;  in  short, 
that  all  which  is  in  posse  might  be  found  in  esse. 
Johnson.  "  But,  sir,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  oiu'an- 
outang  does  not  speak,  as  that  he  speaks.  However, 
I  shall  not  contest  the  point.  I  should  have  thought 
it  not  possible  to  find  a  Monboddo ;  yet  he  exists." 
I  again  mentioned  the  stage.  Johnson.  "The 
appearance  of  a  player,  with  whom  I  have  drunk 
tea,  counteracts  the  imagination  that  he  is  the  cha- 
racter he  represents.  Nay,  you  know,  nobody  imagines 
that  he  is  the  character  he  represents.  They  say, 
*See  Garrick!  how  he  looks  to-night!  See  how 
he  '11  clutch  the  dagger!'  That  is  the  buzz  of  the 
theatre." 

Tuesday,  nth  August. — Sir  William  Forbes  came 

»  [See  in  the  Life  of  BlacWock,  in  Anderson's  Brit,  Poets^  an  anecdote  of 
Dr.  Blacklock's  somnambulism,  which  may  very  probably  have  been  one  of  the 
topics  on  this  occasion. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  to  breakfast,  and  brought  with  him  Dr.  Blacklock  \ 
whom  he  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  receired 
him  with  a  most  humane  complacency ;  "  Dear  Dr. 
Blacklock,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !**  Blacklock  seemed 
to  be  much  surprised  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  **  it 
was  easier  to  him  to  write  poetry  than  to  compose 
his  Dictionary.  His  mind  was  less  on  the  stretch 
in  doing  the  one  than  the  other  ^.  Besides,  com- 
posing a  dictionary  requires  books  and  a  desk :  you 
can  make  a  poem  walking  in  the  fields,  or  lying  in 
bed/'  Dr.  Blacklock  spoke  of  scepticism  in  morals 
and  religion  with  apparent  uneasiness,  as  if  he  wished 
for  more  certainty  ^.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  thought 
it  all  over,  and  whose  vigorous  understanding  was 
fortified  by  much  experience,  thus  encouraged  the 
blind  bard  to  apply  to  higher  speculations  what  we 
all  willingly  submit  to  in  common  life :  in  short,  he 
gave  him  more  familiarly  the  able  and  fair  reasoning 
of  Butler's  Analogy :  "Why,  sir,  the  greatest  con- 
cern we  have  in  this  world,  the  choice  of  our  pro^ 
fession,  must  be  determined  without  demonstrative 
reasoning.  Human  life  is  not  yet  so  well  known,  as 
that  we  can  have  it :  and  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
is  ill.  I  call  two  physicians ;  they  differ  in  opinion. 
I  am  not  to  lie  down,  and  die  between  them :  I  must 
do  something."  The  conversation  then  turned  on 
atheism ;  on  that  horrible  book,  Systeme  de  la  Na- 
ture ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  an  eternal  necessity 
without  design,  without  a  governing  mind.  John- 
son. "  If  it  were  so,  why  has  it  ceased  ?  Why  don't 
we  see  men  thus  produced  around  us  now  ?     Why, 

»  \Seeante,  voL  L  p.  478 Ed.] 

*  [There  is  hardly  any  operation  of  the  intellect  which  requires  nicer  and 
deeper  consideration  than  definition.  A  thousand  men  may  write  verses,  for  one 
who  has  the  power  of  defining  and  discriminating  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
and  the  principles  of  grammatical  arrangement. — £d.] 

3  See  his  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix.«.»Bosw£LL. 
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at  least,  does  it  not  keep  pace,  in  some  measure,  with  Tour  to 
the  progress  of  time  ?  If  it  stops  because  there  is 
now  no  need  of  it,  then  it  is  plain  there  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  an  all-powerful  intelligence.  But  stay! 
(said  he,  with  one  of  his  satyrick  laughs).  Ha !  ha ! 
ha!  I  shall  suppose  Scotchmen  made  necessarily, 
and  Englishmen  by  choice." 

At  dinner  this  day  we  had  Sir  Alexander  Dick, 
whose  amiable  character  and  ingenious  and  cultivated 
mind  are  so  generally  known ;  (he  was  then  on  the 
verge  of  seventy,  and  is  now  C1785)  eighty-one,  with 
his  faculties  entire,  his  heart  warm,  and  his  temper 
gay) ;  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes ;  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin  ^  advocate ;  Dr.  Gregory,  who  now  worthily 
fills  his  father^s  medical  chair ;  and  my  uncle.  Dr. 
Boswell.  This  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  best  days. 
He  was  quite  in  his  element.  All  was  literature  and 
taste,  without  any  interruption.  Lord  Hailes,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  philologists  in  Great  Britain,  who 
has  written  papers  in  the  World,  and  a  variety  of 
other  works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  Latin  and 
English,  pleased  him  highly.  He  told  him  he  had 
discovered  the  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Student,  to  be 
his.  Johnson.  "  No  one  else  knows  it.*'  Dr.  John- 
son had  before  this  dictated  to  me  a  law-paper  *  upon 
a  question  purely  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  concerning 
vicious  intromission^  that  is  to  say,  intermeddling 
with  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person,  without  a  re- 
gular title ;  which  formerly  was  understood  to  subject 
the  intermeddler  to  payment  of  all  the  defunct's 
debts.  The  principle  has  of  late  been  relaxed.  Dr. 
Johnson  s  argument  was  for  a  renewal  of  its  strict- 
ness. The  paper  was  printed,  with  additions  by  me, 
and  given  into  the  court  of  session.     Lord  Hailes 


>  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  481.— £d.  | 

«  [See  ante,  p.  189,  and  Appendix. — ^Ed. 
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Tour  to  knew  Dr.  Johnson's  part  not  to  be  mine,  and  pointed 
out  exactly  where  it  began  and  where  it  ended.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  ^*  It  is  much  now  that  his  lordship  can 
distinguish  so." 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  there 
is  the  following  passage : 

*^  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs,  for  each  birth,  the  fortune  of  a  face : 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  charms  which  pleased  a  king.*' 

Lord  Hailes  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  the  in- 
stances he  had  given  of  unfortunate  fair  ones ;  for 
neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had  a  title  to  that  descrip- 
tion. His  lordship  has  since  been  so  obliging  as  to 
send  me  a  note  of  this,  for  the  communication  of 
which  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  thank  me. 

"  The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  accord- 
ing to  my  alteration,  should  have  run  thus : 

«  Yet  Shore »  could  tell ; 

And  Vali^re*  cursed .' 

"  The  first  was  a  penitent  by  compulsion,  the 
second  by  sentiment;  though  the  truth  is.  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valiere  threw  herself  (but  still  from 
sentiment)  in  the  king's  way. 

"  Our  friend  chose  Vane  ^,  who  was  far  from  being 
well-lool<ed ;  and  Sedley  *,  who  was  so  ugly  that 
Charles  II.  said  his  brother  had  her  by  way  of 
penance  ^." 


*  Mistress  of  Edward  IV — Boswcll. 
«  Mistress  of  Louis  XIV — Boswell. 

3  (See  ante,  voL  L  p.  170 — Ed.] 

4  ['<  Catherine  Sedley,  created  Countess  of  Dorchester  for  life.  Her  father, 
Sir  Charles,  resenting  the  seduction  of  his  daughter,  joined  in  the  Whig  mea 
sures  of  the  Revolution,  and  excused  his  revolt  from  James  under  an  ironical 
profession  of  gratitude.  ^^  His  majesty,'*  said  he,  '<  having  done  me  the  un- 
looked-for honour  of  making  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  cannot  do  less  in  re- 
turn than  endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen.** — Ed.] 

i  [Lord  Hailes  was  hypercriticaL  Vane  was  handsome,  or,  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  appeared  so  to  her  royal  lover ;  and  Sedley,  whatever  others  may 
have  thought  of  her,  had  "  the  charms  which  pleased  a  king.**  So  that  John- 
8on*8  illustrations  are  morally  just.    His  loidsbip's  prcqxMied  substitution  of  a 
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Mr.    M aclaurin's  ^  learning:   and  talents   enabled  Tour  to 

_  WW       1         .   « 

him  to  do  his  part  very  well  in  Dr.  Johnson's  com- 
pany. He  produced  two  epitaphs  upon  his  father, 
the  celebrated  mathematician.  One  was  in  English, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  change  one  word.  In 
the  other,  which  was  in  Latin,  he  made  several  alter- 
ations. In  place  of  the  very  words  of  Virgil,  "  Ubi 
luctus  et  pavor  et  plurima  mortis  imago,*'  he  wrote 
"  Ubi  luctus  regnant  et  pavor."  He  introduced  the 
word  prorsus  into  the  line  "  Mortalibus  prorsus  non 
absit  solatium,"  and  after  "  Hujus  enim  scripta 
evolve,'*  he  added,  "  Mentemque  tantarum  rerum 
capacem  corpori  caduco  superstitem  crede;"  which 
is  quite  applicable  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself^. 

fabulous  (or  at  least  apocryphal)  beauty  like  Jane  Shore^  whose  story,  even  if 
trae,  was  obsolete ;  or  that  of  a  foreigner,  like  Mile,  De  La  Valliire,  little  known 
and  less  cared  for  amongst  us,  is  not  only  tasteless  but  inaccurate ;  for  Mile. 
De  La  Valliere's  beauty  was  quite  as  much  questioned  by  her  cotemporaries  as 
Miss  Sedley's.  Bussy  Rabutin  was  exiled  for  sneering  at  Louisas  admiration 
of  her  mouth,  which  he  calls 

" un  bee  amoureux, 

Qui  (Tune  oreille  a  V autre  va*^ 

And  Madame  Du  Plessis-Believre  writes  to  Fouquet,  ^<  Mile.  De  La  Valli^re  a 
fait  la  capable  envers  moi.  Je  Pay  encens^e  par  sa  beaute,  qui  rCesi  pourtant 
pas  grande.*^  And,  finally,  after  Lord  Hailes  had  clipped  down  the  name  of 
De  La  ValU^re  into  FallQre,  his  ear  might  have  told  him  that  it  did  not  even 

yet  fit  the  metre Ed.] 

»  [Mr.  Maclaurin,  advocate,  son  of  the  great  mathematician,  and  afterwards 
a  judge  of  session  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn.  He  wrote  some  indifferent 
English  poems;  but  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  man,  of  wit  and  accom- 
plishment. His  quotations  from  the  classics  were  particularly  apposite.  In  the 
famous  case  of  Knight,  which  detennined  the  right  of  a  slave  to  freedom  if  he 
landed  in  Scotland,  Maclaurin  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  negro.  The  counsel 
opposite  was  the  celebrated  Wight,  an  excellent  lawyer,  but  of  a  very  homdy 
appearance,  with  heavy  features,  a  blind  eye,  which  projected  from  the  socket, 
a  swag  belly,  and  a  limp.     To  him  Maclaurin  applied  the  lines  of  Virgil, 

'^  Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses. 
O  formose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colon." 

Mr.  Maclaurin  wrote  an  essay  against  the  Homerick  tale  of  **  Troy  divine,"  I 
believe,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  a  happy  motto, 

"  Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  carinae." — Walter  Scott.] 

^  Mr.  Maclaurin*s  epitaph,  as  engraved  on  a  marble  tombstone,  in  the  Gray- 
fnars  churchyard,  Edinburgh : 

Infra  situs  est 

COLIN  MACLAURIN, 

Mathes.  olim  in  Acad.  Edin.  Prof. 

Electus  ipso  Newtono  suadente. 

H.  L.  P.  F. 

Non  ut  nomini  patemo  consulat, 

Nam  tali  auxilio  nil  eget ; 
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Towfce  Mr.  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a  niece  of 
Lord  Mansfield's,  and  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Henderland,  sat  with 
us  a  part  of  the  evening ;  but  did  not  venture  to  say 
any  thing  that  I  remember,  though  he  is  certainly 
possessed  of  talents  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  have  shown  himself  to  advantage  if  too  great 
anxiety  had  not  prevented  him. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  ^  who, 
though  not  learned,  had  such  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, such  a  fund  of  information  and  entertainment, 
so  clear  a  head,  and  such  accommodating  manneri^ 
that  Dr.  Johnson  found  him  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  left  by  ourselves,  I 
read  to  him  my  notes  of  the  opinions  of  our  judges 
upon  the  questions  of  literary  property.  He  did  not 
like  them  ;  and  said,  "  they  make  me  think  of  your 
judges  not  with  that  respect  which  I  should  wish  to 
do."  To  the  argument  of  one  of  them,  that  there 
can  be  no  property  in  blasphemy  or  nonsense,  he 
answered,  "  then  your  rotten  sheep  are  mine  ! — By 
that  rule,  when  a  man's  house  fjalls  into  decay, 
he   must  lose  it^."     I   mentioned  an  argument  of 

Sed  ut  in  hoc  infelid  campo, 
Ubi  luctus  regnant  et  pavor, 
Mortalibus  prorsus  non  absit  soladum : 
Hujus  enim  scripta  evolve, 
Mentemque  tantarum  rerum  capacem 
Corpori  caduco  sup^Estitem  crede. 
[Johnson  probably  changed  the  "•  very  xtordt*^  of  Virgil,  not  diinking  an  exact 
and  ostentatious  quotation  from  a  heathen  poet  quite  appropriate  to  a  christian 
epitaph.     The  whole  is,  as  it  now  stands,  a  very  beautiiul  and  aflectiag  inscrip- 
tion— ^Ed.] 

»  [Dr.  Alexander  Webster  was  remarkable  for  the  talent  with  which  he  at 
once  supported  his  place  in  convivial  society,  and  a  high  character  as  a  leader  of 
the  strict  and  rigid  presbyterian  party  in  the  church  of  Sc3tlaiid>  which  oeitainly 
seemed  to  require  very  different  qualifications.  U  e  was  ever  gay  amid  the  g«ye8t : 
when  it  once  occurred  to  some  one  present  to  ask,  what  one  of  his  Elders  would 
think,  should  he  see  his  pastor  in  such  a  merry  mood. — *'  Think  !"  replied  the 
doctor,  '*why  he  would  not  believe  his  own  eyes." — Walter  Scott. J 

3  [Dr.  Johnson^s  illustration  is  sophistical,  and  might  have  been  retorted  upon 
him ;  for  if  a  man's  sheep  are  so  rotten  as  to  render  the  meat  unwholesome,  or, 
if  his  house  be  so  decayed  as  to  threaten  mischief  to  passengers,  the  law  will 
confiscate  the  mutton  and  abate  the  house,  without  any  regard  to  property,  which 
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mine,  that  literary  perfonnances  are  not  taxed.     As  Tour  to 
Churchill  says, 

<'  No  statesman  yet  has  thought  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  or  excise  Aur  brains  ;** 

and  therefore  they  are  not  property.  "  Yet,*'  said 
he,  "  we  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  horses 
are  not  taxed."  Mr.  Pitt  has  since  put  an  end  to 
that  argument. 

TVednesday^  18/A  August. — ^On  this  day  we  set 
out  from  Edinburgh.  We  should  gladly  have  had 
Mr.  Scott  to  go  with  us,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England.  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson : 
my  readers  may  wish  to  know  a  Jittle  of  his  fellow- 
traveller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
blood,  the  pride  of  which  was  his  predominant 
passion.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty- third  year,  and 
had  been  about  four  years  happily  married.  His  in- 
clination was  to  be  a  soldier,  but  his  father,  a  respect- 
able judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  seen 
many  varieties  of  human  life.  He  had  thought  more 
than  any  body  had  supposed,  and  had  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  general  learning  and  knowledge.  He  had 
all  Dr.  Johnson's  principles,  with  some  degree  of  re- 
laxation. He  had  rather  too  little  than  too  much 
prudence ;  and,  his  imagination  being  lively,  he  often 
said  things  of  which  the  effect  was  very  different 
from  the  intention.     He  resembled  sometimes 

^*  The  best  good  man,  with  the  worsunatured  muse/* 

He  cannot  deny  himself  the  vanity  of  finishing  with 

the  owner  thus  abuses.  Moreover,  Johnson  should  have  discriminated  between 
a  criminal  offence  and  a  civil  right.  Blasphemy  is  a  crime ;  would  it  not  be 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  that  there  should  be  a  right  of  property  in  a  crime, 
or  that  the  law  should  be  called  upon  to  protect  that  which  is  illegal  ?  If  this 
be  true  in  law,  it  is  much  more  so  in  equity,  as  he  who  applies  for  the  extraor- 
dinary  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  should  have  aright,  consistent  at  least  with 
equity  and  morals ;  and  a  late  question  was  so  decided,  and  upon  that  principle, 
by  the  greatest  judge  of  modem  times,  Lord  Eldon Ed.] 
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Tout  to  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  friendly  par- 
tiality to  the  companion  of  his  tour  represents  him 
as  one,  "whose  acuteness  would  help  my  inquiry, 
and  whose  gaiety  of  conversation,  and  civility  of 
manners,  are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  inconve- 
niences of  travel,  in  countries  less  hospitable  than  we 
have  passed  ^'* 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  unnecessary  to  put  him- 
self to  the  additional  expense  of  bringing  with  him 
Francis  Barber,  his  faithful  black  servant;  so  we 
were  attended  only  by  my  man,  Joseph  Ritter  ^  a 
Bohemian,  a  fine  stately  fellow  above  six  feet  high, 
who  had  been  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  spoke 
many  languages.  He  w^as  the  best  servant  1  ever  saw. 
Let  not  my  readers  disdain  his  introduction.  For 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  this  character  :  '*  Sir,  he  is  a 
civil  man,  and  a  wise  man." 

From  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  violence.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  provided  a  pair  of  pistols,  some  gun- 
powder, and  a  quantity  of  bullets :  but  upon  being 
assured  we  should  run  no  risk  of  meeting  any  robbers, 
he  left  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  an  open  drawer, 
of  which  he  gave  my  wife  the  charge.  He  also  left 
in  that  drawer  one  volume  of  a  pretty  full  and  curious 
Diary  of  his  Life,  of  which  I  have  a  few  fragments; 
but  the  book  has  been  destroyed.  I  wish  female 
curiosity  had  been  strong  enough  to  have  had  it  all 
transcribed,  which  might  easily  have  been  done,  and 
I  should  think  the  theft,  being  pro  bono  publico^ 
might  have  been  forgiven.  But  I  may  be  wrong. 
My  wife  told  me  she  never  once  looked  into  it.  She 
did  not  seem  quite  easy  when  we  left  her :  but  away 
we  went ! 

1  [He  omits  the  tndency  to  hypochondriant^  (see  ante,  voL  L  p.  37)  »•)«  ^ 
which,  however,  several  iostances  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  tour,  and 
which  was  a  very  important  feature  in  his  character Ed.] 

^  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Joseph  Ritter  afterwards  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  large  inn  at  Paisley,  called  the  Abercom  Arms,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  that  concern — Walter  Scott.] 
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Mr.  Naime  ^  advocate,  was  to  go  with  us  as  far  Tour  te 
as  St.  Andrews.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that,  by 
mentioning  his  name,  I  connect  his  title  to  the  just 
and  handsome  compliment  paid  him  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  book :  "  A  gentleman  who  could  stay  with  us 
only  long  enough  to  make  us  know  how  much  we 
lost  by  his  leaving  us.*'  When  we  came  to  Leith, 
I  talked  with  perhaps  too  boasting  an  air,  how  pretty 
the  Frith  of  Forth  looked ;  as  indeed,  after  the  pro- 
spect from  Constantinople,  of  which  I  have  been  told, 
and  that  from  Naples,  which  I  have  seen,  I  believe 
the  view  of  that  Frith  and  its  environs,  from  the 
Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  finest  prospect  in 
Europe.  "Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  is  the  state 
of  the  world.     Water  is  the  same  every  where. 

Una  est  injusti  cxrula  forma  maris  V* 

I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mouth  of  the 
river  or  water  of  Leith.  **  Not  Lethe^*^  said  Mr. 
Nairne.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  when  a 
Scotchman  sets  out  from  this  port  for  England,  he 
forgets  his  native  country."  Naiune.  "  I  hope, 
sir,  you  will  forget  England  here.**  Johnson. 
"  Then  Hwill  be  still  more  Lethe''  He  observed  of 
the  pier  or  quay,  "  you  have  no  occasion  for  so  large 
a  one,  your  trade  does  not  require  it :  but  you  are 
like  a  shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not  only  for 
what  he  has  to  put  into  it,  but  that  it  may  be  be- 

*  [Mr.  William  Naime,  afterwaids  Sir  William,  and  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
session,  by  the  title,  made  classical  by  Shakspeare,  of  Lord  Dunsinnan.  He  was 
a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity.  When  sheriff  depute  of  Perthshire,  he  found,  upon 
reflection,  that  he  had  decided  a  poor  man^s  case  erroneously;  and  as  the  only 
remedy,  supplied  the  litigant  privately  with  money  to  carry  the  suit  to  the 
supreme  court,  where  his  judgment  was  reversed.  Sir  William  was  of  the  old 
school  of  manners,  somewhat  formal,  but  punctiliously  well  bred. — Walter 
Scott.] 

3  Non  illic  urbes,  non  tu  mirabere  silvas ; 
Uba  est  injusti  caerula  forma  maris. 

Ovid,  Amor,  I.  iL  el.  xl 

Nor  groves  nor  towns  the  ruthless  ocean  shows. 
Unvaried  still  its  azure  surface  flows.  Boswell. 
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Toapto  lievefd  he  has  a  great  deal  to  put  into  it."  It  is  very 
trae,  that  there  is  bow,  comparatively^  little  trade 
upon  the  eastern  coa&t  of  Scotland.  The  riches  of 
Glasgow  show  how  much  there  is  in  the  west ;  and» 
perhaps,  we  shall  find  trade  travel  westward  on  a 
great  scale  as  well  as  a  small. 

We  talked  of  a  man^s  drowning  himself.  John- 
son. **  I  should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away 
with  myself.'*  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell, 
who  was  accused  of  forging  a  willy  and  sunk  himself 
in  the  Thames,  before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came 
on.  "  Suppose,  sir,'*  said  I,  "  that  a  man  is  absolutely 
sure,  that,  if  he  lives  a  few  days  longer,,  he  shall  be 
dfetected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of  which  will 
be  utter  disgrace  and  expulsion  from  society." 
Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a 
distant  country ;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he 
is  not  known.  Don't  let  him  goto  the  devil,  where 
he  is  known  !** 

He  then  said,  "  I  see  a  number  of  people  bare- 
footed here :  I  suppose  you  all  went  so  before  the 
Union.  Boswell,  your  ancestors  went  so  when  they 
had  as  much  land  as  your  family  has  now.  Yet 
Auchinleck  is  the  Field  of  Stones;  there  would  be 
bad  going  bare-footed  there.  The  lairds,  however, 
did  it."  I  bought  some  speldings,  fish  (generally 
whitings)  salted  and  dried  in  a  particular  manner, 
being  dipped  in  the  sea  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
eaten  by  the  Scots  by  way  of  a  relish;  He  had  never 
seen  them,  though  they  are  sold  in  London.  I  in- 
sisted on  Scottifying*  his  palate;  but  he  was  very 
reluctant.  With  difficulty  I  prevailed  with  him  to 
let  a  bit  of  one  of  them  lie  in  his  mouth.  He  did 
not  like  it. 

»  My  friend,  General  Campbell,  Governour  of  Madras,  tells  ^e,  that  they 
make  speldings  in  the  East  Indies,  particolarly  at  Bombay,  where  they  call 
them  Bambaloes.--.BoswELL. 
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In  crossing  the  Frith,  Dr.  Johnson  determined  Tour  to 
that  we  should  land  upon  Inch  Keith.  On  approach- 
ing it,  we  first  observed  a  high  rocky  shore.  We 
coasted  about,  and  put  into  a  little  bay  on  the  north- 
west. We  clambered  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  on 
which  was  very  good  grass,  but  rather  a  profusion  of 
thistles.  There  were  sixteen  head  of  black  cattle 
grazing  upon  the  island.  Lord  Hailes  observed  to 
me,  that  Brantome  calls  it  L'isle  des  Chevaux,  and 
that  it  was  probably  "a  safer  stable"  than  many 
others  in  his  time.  The  fort,  with  an  inscription  on 
it,  Maria  Re,  1564,  is  strongly  built.  Dr.  Johnson 
examined  it  with  much  attention.  He  stalked  like 
a  giant  among  the  luxuriant  thistles  and  nettles. 
There  are  three  wells  in  the  island,  but  we  could  not 
find  one  in  the  fort.  There  must  probably  have  been 
one,  though  now  filled  up,  as  a  garrison  could  not 
subsist  without  it\  But  I  have  ,dwelt  too  long  on 
this  little  spot.  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  bade  me 
try  to  write  a  description  of  our  discovering  Inch 
Keith,  in  the  usual  style  of  travellers,  describing  fully 
every  particular ;  stating  the  grounds  on  which  we 
concluded  that  it  must  have  once  been  inhabited, 
and  introducing  many  sage  reflections,  and  we  should 
see  how  a  thing  might  be  covered  in  words,  so  as  to 
induce  people  to  come  and  survey  it.  All  that  was 
told  might  be  true,  and  yet  in  reality  there  might  be 
nothing  to  see.  He  said,  "  I*d  have  this  island.  I*d 
build  a  bouse,  make  a  good  landing-place,  have  a 
garden,  and  vines,  and  all  sorts  of  trees.  A  rich 
man,  of  a  hospitable  turn,  here,  would  have  many 
visitors  from  Edinburgh.*'  When  we  had  got  into 
our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me,  "  Come,  now,  pay  a 
classical  compliment  to  the  island  on  quitting  it." 

^  [The  remailifl  of  thefbrt  have  been  removed,  to  assist  in  constructing  a  very 
usefiil  lighthouse  upoil  the  iidand.— Walter  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  I  happened  luckily,  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  Queen 
Mary,  whose  name  is  upon  the  fort,  to  think  of  what 
Virgil  makes  Mneas  say,  on  having  left  the  country 
of  his  charming  Dido  : 

'^  In  Vitus,  regina,  tuo  de  littore  cessi  *.** 

^^ Very  well  hit  off!"  said  he. 

We  dined  at  Kinghorn,  and  then  got  into  a  post- 
chaise.  Mr,  Nairne  and  his  servant,  and  Joseph, 
rode  by  us.  We  stopped  at  Cupar,  and  drank  tea. 
We  talked  of  Parliament ;  and  I  said,  I  supposed 
very  few  of  the  members  knew  much  of  what  was 
going  on,  as  indeed  very  few  gentlemen  know  much 
of  their  own  private  aflfairs.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
if  a  man  is  not  of  a  sluggish  mind,  he  may  be  his 
own  steward.  If  he  will  look  into  his  affairs,  he  will 
soon  learn.  So  it  is  as  to  publick  affairs.  There 
must  always  be  a  certain  number  of  men  of  business 
in  parliament.**  ^oswell.  "  But  consider,  sir, 
what  is  the  house  of  commons  ?  Is  not  a  great  part 
of  it  chosen  by  peers?  Do  you  think,  sir,  they 
ought  to  have  such  an  influence?'*  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir.  Influence  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
property;  and  it  is  right  it  should.**  Boswell, 
"  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  common 
people  may  be  oppressed  ?**  Johnson.  "  No,  sir. 
Our  great  fear  is  from  want  of  power  in  government. 
Such  a  storm  of  vulgar  force  has  broken  in."  Bos- 
well.  "  It  has  only  roared."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it 
has  roared,  till  the  judges  in  Westminster-Hall  have 
been  afraid  to  pronounce  sentence  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  cry.     You  are  frightened  by  what  is  no 

»  "Unhappy  queen! 

Unwilling  I  forsook  yova  friendly  stated — Dryden, — ^Boswell. 
[Sucli  is  the  translation  which  Mr.  Boswell  gives,  though  it  loses  one  of  the 
points  of  his  very  happy  quotation,  by  substituting  for  '^  ihore^''  which  is  the 
proper  version,  the  words  '•^friendly  Hate^*'  which,  on  this  occadon,  would  have 
fiad  no  meaning  whatsoever. — Ed.] 
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longer  dangerous,  like  presbyterians  by  popery!"  He  Tom  to 
then  repeated  a  passage,  I  think,  in  Butler's  Re- 
mains, which   ends,  '^and  would  cry  fire!  fire!  in 
Noah's  floods" 

We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to  St. 
Andrews,  where  we  arrived  late.  We  found  a  good 
supper  at  Glass's  inn,  and  Dr.  Johnson  revived  agree- 
ably. He  said,  "  The  collection  called  *  The  Muses' 
Welcome  to  King  James'  (first  of  England,  and  sixth 
of  Scotland),  on  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom, 
showed  that  there  was  then  abundance  of  learning 
in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  conceits  in  that  collection, 
with  which  people  find  fault,  were  mere  mode."  He 
added,  "  We  could  not  now  entertain  a  sovereign  so  ; 
that  Buchanan  had  spread  the  spirit  of  learning 
amongst  us,  but  we  had  lost  it  during  the  civil  wars." 
He  did  not  allow  the  Latin  poetry  of  Pitcaime  so 
much  merit  as  has  been  usually  attributed  to  it; 
though  he  owned  that  one  of  his  pieces,  which  he 
mentioned,  but  which  I  am  sorry  is  not  specified  in 
my  notes,  was  "  very  well."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  the  poem  which  Prior  has  so  elegantly 
translated*. 

After  supper,  we  made  a  procession  to  Saint  Leo- 

^  The  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  the  <^  Character  of  the  Assem- 
bly  Man,*'  Butler's  Remains^  p.  232,  edit.  1764 :  '•  He  preaches,  indeed,  both 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  for  he  rails  at  Popery,  when  the  land  is  almost 
lost  in  Presbytery ;  and  would  cry  fire  !  fire  !  in  Noah's  flood." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  piece  was  not  written  by  Butler,  but  by 
Sir  John  Birkenhead ;  for  Wood,  in  his  Athenoe  Oxonidnses,  vol.  ii.  p.  640, 
enumerates  it  among  that  gentleman's  works,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  it :  *•**•  The  Assembly  Man'  (or  the  character  of  an  assembly  man),  written 
1647,  Lond.  1662-3,  in  three  sheets  in  quto.  The  copy  of  it  was  taken  from 
the  author  by  those  who  said  they  could  not  rob,  because  all  was  theirs ;  so 
excised  what  they  liked  not ;  and  so  mangled  and  reformed  it,  that  it  was  no 
character  of  an  assembly,  but  of  themselves.  At  length,  after  it  had  slept  several 
years,  the  autlior  published  it,  to  avoid  false  copies.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  a 
book  entitled  ^  Wit  and  Loyalty  revived,'  in  a  collection  of  some  smart  satyrs  in 
verse  and  prose  on  the  late  times,  Lond.  1682,  qu.,  said  to  be  written  by 
Abr.  Cowley,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Hudibras,  alias  Sam.  Butler."  For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn. — Bos  well. 

«  [More  likely  the  fine  epitaph  on  John  Viscount  of  Dundee,  translated  by 
Bryden,  and  beginning  Ultivie  Scotaremy  &c. — ^Walter  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  nard*s  college,  the  landloid  walking  before  us  with 
a  candle,  and  the  waiter  with  a  lantern.  That  col- 
lege had  some  time  before  been  dissolved ;  and  Dr« 
Watson,  a  professor  here  (the  historian  of  Philip  II.), 
had  purchased  the  ground,  and  what  buildings  re- 
mained. When  we  entered  his  court,  it  seenied 
quite  academical ;  and  we  found  in  his  house  very 
comfortable  and  genteel  accommodation  K 

Thursday^  \^ih  August — ^We rose  much  refreshed. 
I  had  with  me  a  map  of  Scotland,  a  Bible,  which  was 
given  me  by  Lord  Mountstuart  when  we  were  to- 
gether in  Italy,  and  Ogden's  "  Sermons  on  Prayer." 
Mr.  Nairne  introduced  us  to  Dr.  Watson,  whom  we 
found  a  well  informed  man,  of  very  amiable  manners. 
Dr.  Johnson,  after  they  were  acquainted,  said,  "  I 
take  great  delight  in  him."  His  daughter,  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady,  made  breakfast.  Dr.  Watson 
observ^,  that  Glasgow  university  had  fewer  home 
students  since  trade  increased,  as  learning  was  rather 
incompatible  with  it.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  as 
trade  is  now  carried  on  by  subordinate  hands,  men 
in  trade  have  as  much  leisure  as  others ;  and  now 
learning  itself  is  a  trade.  A  man  goes  to  a  book- 
seller, and  gets  what  he  can.  We  have  done  with 
patronage.  In  the  infancy  of  learning,  we  find  some 
great  man  praised  for  it.  This  diffused  it  among 
others.  When  it  becomes  general,  an  author  leaves 
the  great,  and  applies  to  the  multitude."  BoswELt. 
"  It  is  a  shame  that  authors  are  not  now  better  pa- 
tronised." Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  If  learning  cannot 
support  a  man,  if  he  must  sit  with  his  hands  across 
till  somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  as  to  him  a  bad  thing, 
and  it  is  better  as  it  is^.  With  patronage,  what 
flattery !  what  falsehood !     While  a  man  is  in  equi- 

>  My  journal,  from  this  day  inclusive,  was  read  by  Dr.  Johnson. — Boswell. 
*  [All  this  is  very  just,  but  not  very  consistent  with  his  complaint  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  inefficient  patronage.    See  anU^  vol.  i.  p.  348,  &e.— Ed.] 
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Ut>rio,  he  throws  truth  among  the  multitude,  and  Toia  to 
let«  them  take  it  as  they  please :  in  patronage,  he 
must  say  what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an  equal 
chance  whether  that  be  truth  or  falsehood/'  Watson. 
^^  But  is  it  not  the  case  now,  that,  instead  of  flattering 
one  person,  we  flatter  the  age  ?"  Johnson.  "  No, 
4ar.  The  world  always  lets  a  man  tell  what  he  thinks 
his  own  way.  I  wonder,  however,  that  so  many 
people  have  written,  who  might  have  let  it  alone. 
That  people  should  endeavour  to  excel  in  conversa- 
tion, I  do  not  wonder ;  because  in  conversation  praise 
is  instantly  reverberated." 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  our  dnnking  less  than  our  ancestors 
was  owing  to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  "  I  re^ 
member,"  said  he,  "  when  all  the  decent  people  in 
Lichfield  got  drunk  ^  every  night,  and  were  not  the 
worse  thought  of.  Ale  was  cheap,  so  you  presse4 
strongly.  When  a  man  must  bring  a  bottle  of  wine, 
he  is  not  in  such  haste.  Smoking  has  gone  out.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of 
our  mouths  into  other  people  s  mouths,  eyes,  and 
noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet 
I  cannot  account,  why  a  thing  which  requires  so 
little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total 
vacuity,  should  have  gone  out.  Every  man  has 
something  by  which  he  calms  himself;  beating  with 
his  feet,  or  so^.  I  remember  when  people  in  England 
changed  a  shirt  only  once  a  week :  a  Pandour,  when 
he  gets  a  shirt,  greases  it  to  make  it  last.  Formerly, 
good  tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen ;  never 

>  ]  As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners,  It  may  be  observed,  that  drinking 
to  excess  has  diminished  greatly  in  the  memory  even  of  those  who  can  remember 
forty  or  fifty  years.  The  taste  for.  smoking^  however,  has  revived,  probably 
from  the  military  habits  of  Europe  during  the  French  wars  ;  but  instead  of  th& 
sober  sedentary  pipe,  the  ambulatory  cigar  is  now  diiefly  used.  See  anie^  v.  i. 
p.  305,  an  observation  of  Johnson's  that  insanity  had  increased  as  smoking 
declined. — Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  practise  tfiis  himself  very  much. — Bos  well. 
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HeWd?  ^^  *^®  parlour,  except  on  Sunday.     My  father,  who 
was  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  lived  thus.  They  never 
began  to  have  a  fire  in  the  parlour,  but  on  leaving 
off  business,  or  some  great  revolution  of  their  life." 
Dr.  Watson  said,  the  hall  was  as  a  kitchen,  in  old 
squires'  houses.     Johnson.   "No,  sir.     The  hall 
was  for  great  occasions,  and  never  was  used  for  do- 
mestick  refection.'*     We  talked  of  the  Union,  and 
what  money  it  had   brought  into  Scotland.     Dr. 
Watson  observed,  that  a  little  money  formerly  went 
as  far  as  a  great  deal  now.     Johnson.  "  In  specu- 
lation, it  seems  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  money, 
equal  in  value  to  a  larger  quantity,  if  equally  divided, 
should  produce  the  same  effect.     But  it  is  not  so  in 
reality.  Many  more  conveniencies  and  elegancies  are 
enjoyed  where  money  is  plentiful,  than  where  it  is 
scarce.     Perhaps  a  great  familiarity  with  it,  which 
arises  from  plenty,  makes  us  more  easily  part  with  it.*' 
After  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  he  had  long  wished  to  see,  as  our  oldest  uni- 
versity, and  the  seat  of  our  primate  in  the  days  of 
episcopacy,  I  can  say  little.   Since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  book,  I  find  that  he  has  been  censured 
for  not  seeing  here  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Rule*,  a 
curious  piece  of  sacred  architecture.     But  this  was 
neither  his  fault  nor  mine.     We  were  both  of  us 
abundantly  desirous  of  surveying  such  sort  of  an- 
tiquities; but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this.     I  am 
afraid  the  censure  must  fall  on  those  who  did  not 
tell  us  of  it.  In  every  place,  where  there  is  any  thing 
worthy  of  observation,  there  should  be  a  short  printed 
directory  for  strangers,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the 
towns  of  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  Eng- 

*  [It  is  very  siDgular  how  they  could  miss  seeing  St.  Rule's  chapel,  an  eccle- 
siastical building,  the  most  ancient,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  square 
tower,  which  stands  dose  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral.  Martinis  AntiquiiaUs 
Divi  Andrei  are  now  published.— Walter  Scott.] 
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land.  I  was  told  that  there  is  a  manuscript  account  Tour  to 
of  St.  Andrews,  by  Martin,  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Sharp;  and  that  one  Douglas  has  published  a- small 
account  of  it.  I  inquired  at  a  bookseller's,  but  could 
not  get  it.  Dr.  Johnson's  veneration  for  the  hie- 
rarchy  is  well  known.  There  is  no  wonder  then, 
that  he  was  affected  with  a  strong  indignation,  while 
he  beheld  the  ruins  of  religious  magnificence.  I 
happened  to  ask  where  John  Knox  was  buried.  Dr. 
Johnson  burst  out,  "I  hope  in  the  highway.  I 
have  been  looking  at  his  reformations." 

It  was  a  very  fine  day.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  quite 
wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scenes  which 
were  now  presented  to  him.  He  kept  his  hat  off 
while  he  was  upon  any  part  of  the  ground  where  the 
cathedral  had  stood.  He  said  well,  that,  "  Knox  had 
set  on  a  mob,  without  knowing  where  it  would  end ; 
and  that  differing  from  a  man  in  doctrine  was  no 
reason  why  you  should  pull  his  house  about  his  ears." 
As  we  walked  in  the  cloisters,  there  was  a  solemn 
echo,  while  he  talked  loudly  of  a  proper  retirement 
from  the  world.  Mr.  Nairne  said,  he  had  an  in- 
clination to  retire.  I  called  Dr.  Johnson's  attention 
to  this,  that  I  might  hear  his  opinion  if  it  was  right. 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  when  he  has  done  his  duty  to 
society.  In  general,  as  every  man  is  obliged  not  only 
to  *  love  God,  but  his  neighbour  as  himself,*  he 
must  bear  his  part  in  active  life ;  yet  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Those  who  are  exceedingly  scrupulous 
(which  I  do  not  approve,  for  I  am  no  friend  to 
scruples),  and  find  their  scrupulosity  invincible,  so 
that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  what 
they  shall  do, — or  those  who  cannot  resist  tempta- 
tions, and  find  they  make  themselves  worse  by  being 
in  the  world,  without  making  it  better,  may  retire. 
I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination  I  kiss 
his  feet ;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I  could  fall  on 
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Tout  to  my  knees,  and  kiss  the  pavement.     But  I  tbiak  put- 
Hcbrid.  ^.^g  young  people  there,  who  know  nothing  of  life, 

nothing  of  retirement,  is  dangerous  and  wicked.     It 

is  a  saying  as  old  as  Hesiod, 

'  Epya  vcwv,  (hvXatre  fiitrtay,  €vx<oiirt  yzpQvnav  */ 

That  is  a  very  noble  line :  not  that  young  men  should 
not  pray,  or  old  men  not  give  counsel^  but  that  every 
season  of  life  has  its  proper  duties.  I  have  thought 
of  retiring,  and  have  talked  of  it  to  a  friend ;  but  I 
j5nd  my  vocation  is  rather  to  active  life,"  I  said, 
some  young  monks  might  be  allowed,  to  show  that  it 
is  not  age  alone  that  can  retire  to  pious  solitude ;  but 
he  thought  this  would  only  show  that  they  could  not 
resist  temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  but  it  could  nc^ 
be  done.  There  are  no  good  inscriptions  here.  Bad 
Roman  characters  he  naturally  mistook  for  half 
Gothick,  half  Roman.  One  of  the  steeples,  which  he 
was  told  was  in  danger,  he  wished  not  to  be  taken 
down ;  "  for,*'  said  he,  "  it  may  fall  on  some  of  the 
posterity  of  John  Knox;  and  no  great  matter^!" 
Dinner  was  mentioned.  Johnson.  "Ay,  ay,  amidst 
all  these  sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objection  to 
dinner." 
y  We  went  and  looked  at  the  castle  where  Cardinal 

Beaton  was  murdered  %  and  then  visited  Principal 

1  '^  Let  youth  in  deeds,  in  counsel  man  engage : 

Prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age." — Boswell. 

[See,  on  this  interesting  subject,  ante^  p.  10. — Ed.] 

•  [These  towers  have  been  repaired  by  the  government,  with  a  proper  attention 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  country. — Waltea  Scott.] 

3  [David  Beaton,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  murdered  on 
the  29th  May,  1546,  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  by  John  and  Norman  Leslie 
(of  the  Rothes  family),  and  some  others,  in  vengeance,  as  they  alleged  (thouoh 
no  doubt  they  had  also  personal  motives),  of  the  share  the  cardinal  had  in  the 
death  of  Mr*  George  Wishart,  a  protestont  minister  of  great  reputation,  who 
had  lately  been  burned  for  heresy  in  the  cardinol^s  own  presence.  '*  The  carding 
was  murdered,**  says  Pr.  JohnfiOD  in  his  <' Journey,**  ^^  by  the  ruffians  of  refonna- 
tion,  in  the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  what  he  himself  calls  a  meiry 
narrative.'* — Workty  voL  viii.  p.  212.— Ed.] 
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Murigon  at  hi«  call^e,  where  is  a  good  library  room;  '^^IJ^ 
but  the  principal  was  abundantly  vain  of  it^  for  he 
seriously  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  **  You  have  not  such  a 
one  in  England  \'* 

The  professors  entertained  us  with  a  very  good 
dinner.  Present :  Murison,  Shaw,  Cooke,  Hill, 
Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown.  I  observed,  that  I 
wondered  to  see  him  eat  so  well,  after  viewing  so 
many  sorrowful  scenes  of  ruined  religious  magni- 
ficence. "Why,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  sorry,  after 
seeing  these  gentlemen,  for  they  are  not  sorry." 
Murison  said,  all  sorrow  was  bad,  as  it  was  murmur- 
ing against  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  sorrow  is  inherent  in  humanity.  As  you 
cannot  judge  two  and  two  to  be  either  five  or  three, 
bnt  certainly  four,  so,  when  comparing  a  worse  pre- 
sent state  with  a  better  which  is  past,  you  cannot  but 
feel  sorrow.  It  is  not  cured  by  reason,  but  by  the 
incursion  of  present  objects,  which  wear  out  the  past. 
You  need  not  murmur,  though  you  are  sorry.*' 
Murison.  *'  But  St.  Paul  says,  *  I  have  learnt,  in 
whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content."* 
Johnson.  "  Sir^  that  relates  to  riches  and  poverty ; 
for  we  see  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it  removed  ;  and  then 
he  could  not  be  content."  Murison,  thus  refuted, 
tried  to  be  smart,  and  drank  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Long 
may  you  lecture !"  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards,  speaking 
of  his  not  drinking  wine,  said,  "  The  doctor  spoke  of 
lecturing  (looking  to  him).  I  give  all  these  lectures 
on  water." 

»  ["The library,"  says  Johnson^  good-humouredly, "  is  not  very  spadous,  but 
elegant  and  lunainous.  The  doctor  by  whom  it  was  shown  hoped  to  irritate  or 
subdue  my  English  vanity  by  telling  me,  that  we  had  no  sudi  repository  of 
books  in  England**  The  library  at  St.  Andrews  is,  the  editor  is  informed^ 
geventy-five  feet  long.  That  of  All  Souls,  in  Oxford,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet;  of  Christ  Church,  one  hundred  and  forty-one;  of  Queen's, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  and  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Bodleian  i* 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  library  of  St.  Andrews.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  He  defended  requiring  subscription  in  those  ad- 
mitted to  universities,  thus :  "  As  all  who  come  into 
the  country  must  obey  the  king,  so  all  who  come  into 
an  university  must  be  of  the  church." 

And  here  I  must  do  Dr.  Johnson  the  justice  to  con- 
tradict a  very  absurd  and  ill-natured  story,  as  to  what 
passed  at  St.  Andrews.  It  has  been  circulated,  that, 
after  grace  was  said  in  English,  in  the  usual  manner, 
he  with  the  greatest  marks  of  contempt,  as  if  he  had 
held  it  to  be  no  grace  in  an  university,  would  not  sit 
down  till  he  had  said  grace  aloud  in  Latin.  This 
would  have  been  an  insult  indeed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  entertaining  us.  But  the  truth  was  precisely 
thus.  In  the  course  of  conversation  at  dinner,  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  very  good  humour,  said,  "  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  heard  a  Latin  grace,  among  so  many 
learned  men :  we  had  always  a  Latin  grace  at  Oxford. 
I  believe  I  can  repeat  it."  Which  he  did,  as  giving 
the  learned  men  in  one  place  a  specimen  of  what  was 
done  by  the  learned  men  in  another  place. 

We  went  and  saw  the  church,  in  which  is  Arch- 
bishop Sharp's  ^  monument^.  I  was  struck  with  the 
same  kind  of  feelings  with  which  the  churches  of 
Italy  impressed  me.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson  actually  in  St.  Andrews,  of  which  we  had 
talked  so  long.  Professor  Haddo  was  with  us  this 
afternoon,  along  with  Dr.  Watson.  We  looked  at 
St.  Salvador's  College.  The  rooms  for  students 
seemed  very  commodious,  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the 
chapel  was  the  neatest  place  of  worship  he  had  seen. 
The  key  of  the  library  could  not  be  found :  for  it 

>  [James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  was  dragged  from  his  coach, 
and  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  on  Magus  Moor,  3d  of  May,  1679. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  celebrated  tale,  entitled  Old  Mortality,  has  told  this 
•tory  with  all  the  force  of  history  and  all  the  interest  of  romance. — £d.] 

•  [The  monument  is  of  Italian  marble.  The  brother  of  the  archbishop  left 
a  sum  for  preserving  it,  which,  in  one  unhappy  year,  was  expended  in  painting 
it  in  resemblance  of  reality.  The  daubing  is  now  removed. — Walter  Scott.] 
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seems  Professor  Hill,  who  was  out  of  town,  had  ^®"'.^ 
taken  it  with  him.     Dr.  Johnson  told  a  joke  he  had 
heard  of  a  monastery  abroad,  where  the  key  of  the 
library  could  never  be  found. 

It  was  somewhat  dispiriting,  to  see  this  ancient 
archiepiscopal  city  now  sadly  deserted.  We  saw  in 
one  of  its  streets  a  remarkable  proof  of  liberal  tole- 
ration; a  nonjuring  clergyman,  strutting  about  in 
his  canonicals,  with  a  jolly  countenance  and  a  round 
belly,  like  a  well-fed  monk. 

We  observed  two  occupations  united  in  the  same 
person,  who  had  hung  out  two  sign-posts.  Upon 
one  was  "  James  Hood,  White  Iron  Smith"  (i.  e.  tin- 
plate  worker).  Upon  another,  "  The  Art  of  Fencing 
Taught,  by  James  Hood."  Upon  this  last  were 
painted  some  trees,  and  two  men  fencing,  one  of 
whom  had  hit  the  other  in  the  eye,  to  show  his  great 
dexterity ;  so  that  the  art  was  well  taught.  John- 
son. "  Were  I  studying  here,  I  should  go  and  take 
a  lesson.  I  remember  Hope,  in  his  book  on  this  art, 
says,  *  the  Scotch  are  very  good  fencers.* " 

We  returned  to  the  inn,  where  we  had  been  enter- 
tained at  dinner,  and  drank  tea  in  company  with 
some  of  the  professors,  of  whose  civilities  I  beg  leave 
to  add  my  humble  and  very  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  honourable  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  "  Journey.'* 

We  talked  of  composition,  which  was  a  favourite 
topick  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  first  distinguished  him- 
self by  lectures  on  rhetorick.  Johnson.  "  I  advised 
Chambers,  and  would  advise  every  young  man  begin- 
ning to  compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  get  a 
habit  of  having  his  mind  to  start  promptly;  it  is  so 
much  more  difficult  to  improve  in  speed  than  in  ac- 
curacy." Watson.  "  I  own  I  am  for  much  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  in  composing,  lest  one  should  ^et 
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Tour  to  bad  habits  of  doiug  it  in  a  sk)venly  manner/' 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  ccwtlbuiiding  d(dng 
inaccurately  with  the  neces^ty  of  doing  inaccurately. 
A  man  knows  when  his  composition  is  inaccurate, 
and  when  he  thinks  fit  he  11  correct  it  But,  if  a 
man  is  accustomed  to  compose  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, upon  all  occasions,  there  is  danger  that  he 
may  not  compose  at  all,  as  we  do  not  like  to  do  that 
which  is  not  done  easily;  and,  at  any  rate,  more  time 
is  consumed  in  a  small  matter  than  ought  to  be." 
Watson.  "  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  has  taken  a  week  to 
compose  a  sermon.**  Johnson.  *^  Then,  sir,  that 
is  for  want  of  the  habit  of  composing  quickly,  which 
1  am  insisting  one  should  acquire.**  Watson. 
"  Blair  was  not  composing  all  the  week,  but  only 
such  hours  as  he  found  himself  disposed  for  composi- 
,  tion.**  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  unless  you  tell  me  the 
time  he  took,  you  teU  me  nothing.  If  I  say  I  took 
a  week  to  walk  a  mile,  and  have  had  the  gout  five 
days,  and  been  ill  otherwise  another  day,  I  have 
taken  but  one  day.  I  myself  have  composed  about 
forty  sermons.  I  have  begun  a  sermon  after  dinner, 
and  sent  it  oflF  by  the  post  that  night.  I  wrote  forty- 
eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of 
Savage  at  a  sitting ;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  night.  I 
have  also  written  six  sheets  in  a  day  of  translation 
from  the  French  \**  Boswell.  "  We  have  all  ob- 
served how  one  man  dresses  himself  slowly,  and  an- 
other fast.**  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  time  some  people  will  consume  in  dress- 
ing ;  taking  up  a  thing  and  looking  at  it,  and  laying 
it  down,  and  taking  it  up  again.     Every  one  should 

1  [This  must  haye  been  the  translation  of  Loho ;  for  Johnson  translated  no 
'  other  work,  consisting  of  this  number  of  pages  (viz.  ninety-six),  from  the  French. 

This  account  of  so  much  diligence  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  that  before  given 
of  his  indolenoe  in  completiQg  that  translation.  See  ante^  vol.  L  p.  56.  But) 
as  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  '^  a  pool  is  usually  succeeded  in  a  river  by  a  current, 
and  he  may  have  wntttn  fnt  ta  mttUe  up.  lee  way .*'*-Ed.] 
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get  the  habit  of  doing  it  quickly.     I  would  say  to  a  Toar  to 
young  divine.  Here  i8  your  text;  let  me  see  how 
soon  you  can  make  a  sermon.     Then  I  'd  say,  Let 
me  see  how  much  better  you  can  make  it.     Thus  I 
should  see  both  his  powers  and  his  judgment.*' 

We  all  went  to  Dr.  Watson's  to  supper.  Miss 
Sharp,  great  grandchild  of  Archbishop  Sharp  ^  was 
there,  as  was  Mr.  Craig,  the  ingenious  architect  of 
the  new  town  of  Edinbiirgh,  and  nephew  of  Thom- 
son, to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  since  done  so  much 
justice  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  its  various  modes. 
JoHNSOK.  "  Memory  will  play  strange  tricks.  One 
sometimes  loses  a  single  word.  I  once  lost^^tffaces 
in  the  Ode  *  Posthume,  Posthume.' "  I  mentioned 
to  him,  that  a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
actually  forgot  his  own  name.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
that  was  a  morbid  oblivion." 

Friday^  2X)th  August. — Dr.  Shaw,  the  professor  of 
divinity,  breakfasted  with  us.  I  took  out  my  "  C^den 
on  Prayer,"  and  read  some  of  it  to  the  company. 
Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  ^^Abernethy^  (said  he) 
allows  only  of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the 
mind,  which  may  be  produced  many  ways  as  well  as 
by  prayer ;  for  instance,  by  meditation.  Ogden  goes 
farther.  In  truth,  we  have  the  consent  of  all  na^ 
tions  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether  offered  up  by 
individuals  or  by  assemblies;  and  Revelation  has 
told  us  it  will  be  effectual."     I  said,  "Leechman* 

>  [It  is  very  singular  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all  his  episoopal  partiality, 
should  have  visited  Archbishop  Sharp's  monument,  and  been  in  company  with 
his  descendant,  without  making  any  observation  on  his  character  and  melancholy 
death,  or  on  the  general  subject  of  Scottish  episcopacy. — Walter  Scott.] 

*  [An  Irish  dissenting  divine,  whose  <'  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Attributes,** 
and  some  volumes  of  sermons,  are  highly  esteemed  even  by  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Eng^nd.     He  died  in  1740,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. — £d.] 

3  [Dr.  William  Leechman,  a  Scotch  divine,  who  published,  amongst  other 
viduable  works,  a  disooHrse  '^  On  the  Nature,  Reasonableness,  and  Advantages 
of  Prayer.*'    He  died  in  1785,  aged  eighty.— £d.] 
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Tour  to  geemed  to  incline  to  Abernethy's  doctrine."  Dr. 
Watson  observed  that  Leechman  meant  to  show  that, 
even  admitting  no  effect  to  be  produced  by  prayer, 
respecting  the  Deity,  it  was  useful  to  our  own  minds. 
He  had  given  only  a  part  of  his  system :  Dr.  John- 
son thought  he  should  have  given  the  whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observance  of  Sun- 
day '.  "It  should  be  different  (he  observed)  from 
another  day.  People  may  walk,  but  not  throw 
stones  at  birds.  There  may  be  relaxation,  but  there 
should  be  no  levity." 

We  went  and  saw  Colonel  Naime's  garden  and 
grotto.  Here  was  a  fine  old  plane  tree.  Unluckily 
the  colonel  said  there  was  but  this  and  another  large 
tree  in  the  county^.  This  assertion  was  an  excellent 
cue  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  laughed  enormously,  calling 
to  me  to  hear  it.  He  had  expatiated  to  me  on  the 
nakedness  of  that  part  of  Scotland  which  he  had 
seen.  His  "  Journey"  has  been  violently  abused  for 
what  he  has  said  upon  this  subject.  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  talks  of  trees,  he 
means  trees  of  good  size,  such  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  see  in  England  ;  and  of  these  there  are  certainly 
very  few  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Be- 
sides, he  said,  that  he  meant  to  give  only  a  map  of 
of  the  road ;  and  let  any  traveller  observe  how  many 
trees,  which  deserve  the  name,  he  can  see  from  the 
road  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen.  Had  Dr.  Johnson 
said  "  there  are  no  trees'*  upon  this  line,  he  would 
have  said  what  is  colloquially  true ;  because,  by  no 
trees,  in  common  speech,  we  mean  few.     When  he 

»  [See  ante,  p.  74 — Ed-I 

^  [Johnson  has  been  unjustly  abused  for  dwelling  on  the  bairenness  of  Fife. 
There  are  good  trees  in  many  parts  of  that  county,  but  the  east  coast  along  which 
lay  Johnson's  route  is  certainly  destitute  of  wood,  excepting  young  plantations. 
The  other  tree  mentioned  by  Colonel  Naime  is  probably  the  Prior  I^tham  plane, 
measuring  in  circumference  at  the  surface  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  at  the  setting 
on  of  the  branches  nineteen  feet.  This  giant  of  the  forest  stands  in  a  cold 
exposed  situation,  apart  from  every  other  tree. — Walter  Scott.] 
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is  particular  in  counting,  he  may  be  attacked. .  I  know  Tour  to 
not  how  Colonel  Nairne  came  to  say  there  were  but 
two  large  trees  in  the  county  of  Fife.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  smiled.  -  There  are  certainly  not  a  great 
many ;  but  I  could  have  shown  him  more  than  two 
at  Balmuto,  from  whence  my  ancestors  came,  and 
which  now  belongs  to  a  branch  of  my  family. 

The  grotto  was  ingeniously  constructed.  In  the 
front  of  it  were  petrified  stocks  of  fir,  plane,  and  some 
other  tree.  Dr.  Johnson  said  "  Scotland  has  no  riffht 
to  boast  of  this  grotto;  it  is  owing  to  personal  merit. 
I  never  denied  personal  merit  to  many  of  you."  Pro- 
fessor Shaw  said  to  me,  as  we  walked,  "  This  is  a 
wonderful  man:  he  is  master  of  every  subject  he 
handles."  Dr.  Watson  allowed  him  a  very  strong 
understanding,  but  wondered  at  his  total  inattention 
to  established  manners,  as  he  came  from  London. 

I  have  not  preserved,  in  my  Journal,  any  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Professor  Shaw ;  but  I  recollect  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
me  afterwards,  *'  I  took  much  to  Shaw." 

We  left  St.  Andrews  about  noon,  and  some  miles 
from  it  observing,  at  Leuchars,  a  church  with  an  old 
tower,  we  stopped  to  look  at  it.  The  manse,  as  the 
parsonage-house  is  called  in  Scotland,  was  close  by. 
1  waited  on  the  minister,  mentioned  our  names,  and 
begged  he  would  tell  lis  what  he  knew  about  it.  He 
was  a  very  civil  old  man ;  but  could  only  inform  us,  that 
it  was  supposed  to  have  stood  eight  hundred  years.  He 
told  us  there  was  a  colony  of  Danes  in  his  parish ; 
that  they  had  landed  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  and 
still  remained  a  distinct  people.  Dr.  Johnson  shrewdly 
inquired  whether  they  had  brought  women  with 
them.     We  were  not  satisfied  as  to  this  colony*. 

>  [The  Banish  colony  at  Leuchars  is  a  vain  imagination  concerning  a  certam 
fleet  of  Danes  wrecked  on  Sheugby  Dikes — ^Walter  Scott  .] 
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Tour  to  We  saw,  this  day,  Dundee  and  Aberbrothick,  the 
last  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  celebrated  in  his 
*'  Journey/  Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  Roman 
Catholick  faith.  He  mentioned  (I  think)  Tillotson's 
argument  against  transubstantiation :  '*  That  we  are 
as  sure  we  see  bread  and  wine  only,  as  that  we  read 
in  the  Bible  the  text  on  which  that  false  doctrine  is 
founded.  We  have  only  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
for  both."  "  If  (he  added)  God  had  never  spoken 
figuratively,  we  might  hold  that  he  speaks  literally, 
when  he  says,  '  This  is  my  body.*  **  Bosweli.. 
**  But  what  do  you  say,  sir,  to  the  ancient  and  con- 
tinued tradition  of  the  church  upon  this  point  ?^* 
Johnson.  "  Tradition,  sir,  has  no  place  where  the 
•  Scriptures  are  plain ;  and  tradition  cannot  persuade 
a  man  into  a  belief  of  transubstantiation.  Able  men^ 
indeed,  have  said  they  believed  it.** 

This  is  an  awful  subject.  I  did  not  then  press 
Dr.  Johnson  upon  it ;  nor  shall  I  now  enter  upon  a 
disquisition  concerning  the  import  of  those  words 
uttered  by  our  Saviour  \  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  many  of  his  disciples,  that  they  "  went  back, 
imd  walked  no  more  vsdth  him."  The  catechism  and 
solemn  office  for  communion,  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, maintain  a  mysterious  belief  in  more  than  a 
mere  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  par- 
taking of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dr.  Johnson  put  me  in  mind,  that  at  St.  Andrews 
I  had  defended  my  profession  very  well,  when  the 
question  had  again  been  started.  Whether  a  lawyer 
might  honestly  engage  with  the  first  side  that  off^^s 
him  a  fee.  "  Sir  (said  I),  it  was  with  your  argu- 
ments against  Sir  William  Forbes ;  but  it  was  much 
that  I  could  wield  the  arms  of  Goliath.** 

>  "  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  verily,  veiily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat 
die  flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  bare  do  Ufe  in  you.*'i^ee 
St  John^s  Gofpd,  chap.  vi.  53,  and  following  ¥erses.-.^BoswEi»L. 
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He  said,  our  judges  had  not  gone  deep  in  the  ques-  Tour  to 
tion  concerning  literary  property.  I  mentioned  Lord 
Monboddo's  opinion,  that  if  a  man  could  get  a  work 
by  heart  he  might  print  it,  as  by  such  an  act  the 
mind  is  exercised.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  a  man's 
repeating  it  no  more  makes  it  his  property,  than  a 
man  may  sell  a  cow  which  he  drives  home."  I  said, 
jmnting  an  abridgment  of  a  work  was  allowed,  which 
was  only  cutting  the  horns  and  tail  off  the  cow. 
Johnson.  "No,  sir;  His  making  the  cow  have  a 
ealf.^' 

About  eleven  at  night  we  arrived  at  Montrose. 
We  found  but  a  sorry  inn,  where  I  myself  saw  an- 
other waiter  put  a  lump  of  sugar  with  his  lingers 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  lemonade,  for  which  he  called  him 
"  rascal !"  It  put  me  in  great  glee  that  our  landlord 
was  an  Englishman.  I  rallied  the  Doctor  upon  this, 
and  he  grew  quiet.  Both  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and 
Dr.  Buraey's  *'  History  of  Musick"  had  then  been 
advertised.  I  asked  if  this  was  not  unlucky :  would 
they  not  hurt  one  another  ?  Johnson.  "  No,  sir. 
They  will  do  good  to  one  another.  Some  will  buy 
the  one,  some  the  other,  and  compare  them ;  and  so 
a  talk  is  made  about  a  thing,  and  the  books  are 
sold." 

He  was  angry  at  me  for  propo£»ng  to  carry  lemons 
with  us  to  Sky,  that  he  might  be  sure  to  have  his 
lemonade.  "  Sir,**  said  he,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thought  that  feeble  man  who  cannot  do  without  any 
thing.  Sir,  it  is  very  bad  manners  to  carry  pro- 
visions to  any  man's  house,  as  if  he  could  not  enter- 
tain you.  To  an  inferior,  it  is  oppressive ;  to  a 
superior,  it  is  insolent." 

Having  taken  the  liberty,  this  evening,  to  remark 
to  Dr.  Johns(XD,  that  he  very  often  sat  quite  silent  for 
a  long  time,  even  when  in  company  with  only  a  single 

X  2 
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Tour  to  friend,  which  I  myself  had  sometimes  sadly  expe- 
rienced^  he  smiled  and  said,  "  It  is  true,  sir.  Tom 
Tyers  (for  so  he  familiarly  called  our  ingenious  friend, 
who,  since  his  death,  has  paid  a  biographical  tribute 
to  his  memory),  Tom  Tyers  described  me  the  best. 
He  once  said  to  me,  ^  Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost :  you 
never  speak  till  you  are  spoken  to\'" 

Saturday^  91st  August. — Neither  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nisbet,  the  established  minister,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spooner,  the  episcopal  minister,  were  in  town.  Be- 
fore breakfast,  we  went  and  saw  the  townhall,  where 
is  a  good  dancing  room,  and  other  rooms  for  tea- 
drinking.  The  appearance  of  the  town  from  it  is 
very  well ;  but  many  of  the  houses  are  built  with 
their  ends  to  the  street,  which  looks  awkward.  When 
we  came  down  from  it,  I  met  Mr.  Gleg,  a  merchant 
here.  He  went  with  us  to  see  the  English  chapel. 
It  is  situated  on  a  pretty  dry  spot,  and  there  is  a  fine 
walk  to  it.  It  is  really  an  elegant  building,  both 
within  and  without.  The  organ  is  adorned  with 
green  and  gold  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a  shilling  extra* 
ordinary  to  the  clerk,  saying,  "He  belongs  to  an 
honest  church.*'  I  put  him  in  mind,  that  episcopals 
were  but  dissenters  here ;  they  were  only  tolerated. 
"  Sir,*'  said  he,  "  we  are  here,  as  Christians  in  Turkey/* 
He  afterwards  went  into  an  apothecary's  shop,  and 
ordered  some  medicine  for  himself,  and  wrote  the 
prescription  in  technical  characters.  The  boy  took 
him  for  a  physician. 

I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take,  whether  to  go 
by  the  coast,  or  by  Lawrence  Kirk  and  Monboddo. 
I  knew  Lord  Monboddo  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
love  each  other ;  yet  I  was  unwilling  not  to  visit  his 

»  This  description  of  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  "Tom 
Jones,*'  book  xL  chap.  2 :  "  The  other,  who,  like  a  ghost,  only  wanted  to  be 
spoke  to,  readily  answered,"  &c. — Boswell.  [Both  are  borrowed  from  a 
general  superstition,  that  ghosts  must  be  first  spoken  to.— -Ed.] 
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lordship ;  and  was  also  curious  to  see  them  together  \  Tour  to 
I  mentioned  my  douhts  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said 
he  would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
Monboddo.     I  therefore  sent  Joseph  forward,  with 
the  following  note : 

'^  Montrose,  2l8t  August 
"  My  DEAR  hORD, — Thus  far  1  am  come  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  We  must  be  at  Aberdeen  to-night.  I  know  you  do 
not  admire  him  so  much  as  I  do ;  but  I  cannot  be  in  this  country 
without  making  you  a  bow  at  your  old  place^  as  I  do  not  know 
if  I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Monboddo.  Be- 
sides^ Mr.  Johnson  says,  he  would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  see  Lord  Monboddo.  I  have  sent  forward  my  servant,  that 
we  may  know  if  your  lordship  be  at  home.  I  am  ever,  my 
dear  lord,  most  sincerely  yours,  "  James  Boswell." 

As  we  travelled  onwards  from  Montrose,  we  had 
the  Grampian  hills  in  our  view,  and  some  good  land 
around  us,  but  void  of  trees  and  hedges.  Dr.  John- 
son has  said  ludicrously,  in  his  "  Journey,"  that  the 
hedges  were  of  stone;  for,  instead  of  the  verdant 
thorn  to  refresh  the  eye,  we  found  the  bare  wall  or 
dike  intersecting  the  prospect.  He  observed,  that  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  a  country  so  divested,  so  denuded 
of  trees. 

We  stopped  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  where  our  great 
grammarian,  Ruddiman,  was  once  schoolmaster.  We 
respectfully  remembered  that  excellent  man  and  emi- 
nent scholar,  by  whose  labours  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  will  be  preserved  in  Scotland,  if  it 

>  There  were  several  points  of  similarity  between  them ;  learning,  clearness  of 
head,  precision  of  speech,  and  a  love  of  research  on  many  subjects  which  people 
in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Lord  Monboddo  die  compliment  of 
saying,  that  he  was  ^*  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson.*'  It  has  been  shrewdly 
observed,  that  Foote  must  have  meant  a  diminutive,  or  pocket  edition. — Bos- 
well. [Johnson  himself  thus  describes  Lord  Monboddo  to  Mrs.  Thrale:  ^'He 
is  a  Scotch  judge,  who  has  lately  written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  Ian- 
^age,  in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries 
3ie  human  species  have  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these  long-tailed 
men  from  [Sir  Joseph]  Banks,  and  was  not  pleased  that  they  had  not  been 
found  in  all  his  peregrinations.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  to  mf^-^Letierg^ 
V.  I.  p.  114 — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  shall  be  preserred  at  all.  Lord  Gardenston  S  one  of 
oiir  judges,  collected  money  to  raise  a  monument  to 
him  at  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  be  well  executed. 
I  know  my  father  gave  five  guineas  towards  it. 
.Lord  Gardenston  is  the  proprietor  of  Lawrence  Kirk> 
and  has  encouraged  the  building  of  a  manufacturing 
village,  of  which  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  has 
written  a  pamphlet  upon  it,  as  if  he  had  founded 
Thebes,  in  which,  however,  there  are  many  useful 
precepts  strongly  expressed.  The  village  seemed  to 
be  irregularly  built,  some  of  the  houses  being  of  clay, 
some  of  brick,  and  some  of  brick  and  stone.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes,  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  I  sent  to  inform  him  that  a 
gentleman  desired  to  see  him*  He  returned  for 
answer,  "that  he  would  not  come  to  a  stranger." 
I  then  gave  my  name,  and  he  came.  I  remonstrated 
to  him  for  not  coming  to  a  stranger ;  and,  by  pre- 
senting him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  proved  to  him  what  a 
stranger  might  sometimes  be*  His  Bible  inculcates 
"  be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,**  and  men* 
tions  the  same  motive^.  He  defended  himself  by 
saying,  "  He  had  once  come  to  a  stranger,  who  sent 
for  him;  and  he  found  him  ^  a  little  worth  person  P  ** 
Dr.  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping  at  the  inn,  as  I 
told  him  that  Lord  Gardenston  had  furnished  it  with 
a  collection  of  books,  that  travellers  might  have  en- 
tertainment for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  He 
praised  the  design,  but  wished  there  had  been  more 
books,  and  those  better  chosen. 

>  [Francis  Garden,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Session,  who  erected  a  very  prttty  teB{4e 
over  St  Bernard's  Well,  on  the  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leitfa.  He  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  of  some  irregularity  of  mind,  and  died  (it  is  said,  under  melan- 
choly  circumstances)  in  1794. — ^Ed.] 

*  [^^  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers ;  for  thoeby  s<Mne  have  eatertained 
angeU  unawares.  *'--^ffed.  xiii.  2.  A  modest  allusion  on  the  pait  of  My.  fio». 
weUI-JiD.] 
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About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where  you  turn  off  Tour  to 
the  road,  Joseph  was  waiting  to  tell  us  my  lord  ex- 
pected us  to  dinner.  We  drove  over  a  wild  moor. 
It  rained,  and  the  scene  was  somewhat  dreary.  Dr. 
Johnson  repeated,  with  solemn  emphasis,  Macbeth's 
speech  on  meeting  the  witches.  As  we  travelled  on, 
he  told  me,  "  Sir,  you  got  into  our  club  by  doing 
what  a  man  can  db  \  Several  of  the  members  wished 
to  keep  you  out.  Burke  told  me,  he  doubted  if  you 
were  fit  for  it :  but,  now  you  are  in,  none  of  them  are 
sorry.  Burke  says,  that  you  have  so  much  good 
humour  naturally,  it  is  scarce  a  virtue.'^  Bos  well. 
"  They  were  afraid  of  you,  sir,  as  it  was  you  who 
proposed  me.'*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  knew,  that  if 
they  refused  you,  they  'd  probably  never  have  got  in 
another.  I'd  have  kept  them  all  out.  Beauclerk 
was  very  earnest  for  you.'*  Boswell.  **  Beauclerk 
has  a  keenness  of  mind  which  is  very  uncommon." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  and  every  thing  comes  from 
him  so  easily.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  labour,  when 
I  say  a  good  thing."  Boswell.  "You  are  loud, 
sir,  but  it  is  not  an  effort  of  mind.'' 

Monboddo  is  a  wretched  place,  wild  and  naked, 
with  a  poor  old  house,  though,  if  I  recollect  right, 
there  are  two  turrets,  which  mark  an  old  baron'3  re- 
jsidence.  Lord  Monboddo  received  us  at  his  gate 
most  courteously ;  pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon 
his  house,  and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmother  was 
of  that  family.  "In  such  houses,"  said  he,  "our 
ancestors  lived,  who  were  better  men  than  we,"  "  No, 
no,  my  lord,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  ;  "  we  are  as  strong  a(s 
they,  and  a  great  deal  wiser."  This  was  an  assault 
upon  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's  capital  dogmas,  and  I  was 
afreud  there  would  have  been  a  violent  altercation  in 

i  This,  I  find,  is  oooBldend  as  obscure.  I  suppose  Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that 
I  aMiduousljr  and  eamesdy  secommeoded  myself  to  some  of  the  memhcors,  as 
in  a  canvass  £or  an  electiw  into  jparliament.— Boswell. 
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Tour  to  the  very  close,  before  we  got  into  the  house.  But 
his  lordship  is  distinguished  not  only  for  "  ancient 
raetaphysicks,"  but  for  ancient  poUtesse,  "  la  vieiUe 
cour^^  and  he  made  no  reply. 

His  lordship  was  drest  in  a  rustick  suit,  and  wore 
a  little  round  hat ;  he  told  us,  we  now  saw  him  as 
Farmer  Burnet,  and  we  should  have  his  family 
dinner,  a  farmer's  dinner.  He  said,  "  I  should  not 
have  forgiven  Mr.  Boswell,  had  he  not  brought  you 
here,  Dr.  Johnson.*'  He  produced  a  very  long  stalk 
of  corn,  as  a  specimen  of  his  crop,  and  said,  "You 
see  here  the  hetas  segetes  :'*  he  added,  that  Virgil 
seemed  to  be  as  enthusiastick  a  farmer  as  he,  and 
was  certainly  a  practical  one.  Johnson.  "  It  does 
not.  always  follow,  my  lord,  that  a  man,  who  has 
written  a  good  poem  on  an  art,  has  practised  it. 
Philip  Miller  ^  told  me,  that  in  Philips's  "  Cyder,*'  a 
poem,  all  the  i)recepts  were  just,  and  indeed  better 
than  in  books  written  for  the  purpose  of  instructing; 
yet  Philips  had  never  made  cyder.** 

I  started  the  subject  of  emigration.  Johnson. 
"  To  a  man  of  mere  animal  life,  you  can  urge  no 
argument  against  going  to  America,  but  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  he  will  get  the  earth  to  produce. 
But  a  man  of  any  intellectual  enjoyment  will  not 
easily  go  and  immerse  himself  and  his  posterity  for 
ages  in  barbarism." 

He  and  my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer.  John- 
son. "  He  had  all  the  learning  of  his  age.  The 
shield  of  Achilles  shows  a  nation  in  war,  a  nation  in 
peace;  harvest  sport,  nay  stealing^.*'     Monboddo. 

»  [Author  of  the  "  Gardener's  Dictionary." — ^Ed.] 

9  My  note  of  this  is  much  too  short.  Brevis  esse  hiborOy  obscurusjio.  Yet 
88  1  have  resolved^  that  the  very  Journal  which  Dr.  Johnson  read  shaU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  publicky  I  will  not  expand  the  text  in  any  considerable  degree, 
though  I  may  occasionally  supply  a  word  to  complete  the  sense,  as  I  fill  up  the 
blanks  of  abbreviation  in  the  writing,  neither  of  which  can  be  said  to  change 
the  genuine  JoumaL     One  of  the  best  critieks  of  our  age  conjectures  that  the 
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**  Ay,  and  what  we  Oookinff  to  me)  would  call  a  Tour  to 

V.  ,  ^  °  ,       ,     ,  M       X  Hebrid. 

parhament-house  scene  ;  a  cause  pleaded.  John- 
son. "  That  is  part  of  the  life  of  a  nation  in  peace. 
And  there  are  in  Homer  such  characters  of  heroes, 
and  combinations  of  qualities  of  heroes,  that  the 
united  powers  of  mankind  ever  since  have  not  pro- 
duced any  but  what  are  to  be  found  there."  MoN- 
BODDO.  "  Yet  no  character  is  described."  Johnson. 
"No;  they  all  develope  themselves.  Agamemnon 
is  always  a  gentleman-like  character ;  he  has  always 
Baa-iXixov  ri  ^  That  the  ancients  held  so,  is  plain 
from  this ;  that  Euripides,  in  his  Hecuba,  makes  him 
the  person  to  interpose  *.*'  Monboddo.  "  The  hi- 
story of  manners  is  the  most  valuable.  I  never  set  a 
high  value  on  any  other  history.**  Johnson.  "  Nor 
I ;  and  therefore  I  esteem  biography,  as  giving  us 
what  comes  near  to  ourselves,  what  we  can  turn  to 
use.'*  BoswELL.  "  But  in  the  course  of  general 
history  we  find  manners.  In  wars,  we  see  the  dis- 
positions of  people,  their  degrees  of  humanity,  and 
other  particulars.**  Johnson.  "Yes;  but  then  you 
must  take  all  the  facts  to  get  this,  and  it  is  but  a 
little  you  get.**  Monboddo.  "  And  it  is  that  little 
which  makes  history  valuable.**  Bravo !  thought  I ; 
they  agree  like  two  brothers.  Monboddo.  "  I  am 
sorry.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  were  not  longer  at  Edinburgh, 
to   receive  the   homage   of  our  men  of  learning.** 


imperfect  passage  above  has  probably  been  as  follows :  '^  In  his  book  we  have 
an  accurate  display  of  a  nation  in  war,  and  a  nation  in  peace ;  the  peasant  is 
delineated  as  truly  as  the  general ;  nay,  even  harvest  sport,  and  the  modes  of 
andent  theft,  are  described." — Bos  well. 

»  [^Something  royal. — Ed.] 

«  Dr.  Johnson  modestly  said,  he  had  not  read  Homer  so  much  as  he  wished 
he  had  done.  But  this  conversation  shows  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Mceonian  bard ;  and  he  has  shown  it  still  more  in  his  criticism  upon  Pope's 
Homer,  in  his  life  of  that  poet  My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  told  me, 
he  was  once  present  at  a  dispute  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke,  on-  the 
comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  which  was  cairied  on  with  extra- 
ordinary abilities  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  the  superiority  of 
Homer.— BoswELL. 
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Tour  to  JoHNSOi^.  "  My  loFii,  I  received  great  respect  and 
great  kindness."  Boswell.  *^  He  goes  bade  to 
Edinburgh  after  our  tour.*'  We  talked  of  the  de- 
crease of  learning  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  ^^  Muses/ 
Welcome.''  Johnson.  *^  Learning  is  much  decreased 
in  England,  in  ray  remembrance."  Monboddo. 
**  Y0U5  sir,  have  lived  to  see  its  decrease  in  England, 
I  its  extinction  in  Scotland."  However,  I  brought 
him  to  confess  that  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  did 
well.  Johnson.  *^  Learning  has  decreased  in  Eng*- 
land,  because  learning  will  not  do  so  much  for  a  man 
as  formerly.  There  are  other  ways  of  getting  pre^ 
ferment.  Few  bishops  are  now  made  for  their  learn- 
ing. To  be  a  bishop,  a  man  must  be  learned  in  a 
learned  age,  factious  in  a  factious  age,  but  always  of 
eminence.  Warburton  is  an  exception,  though  his 
learning  alone  did  not  raise  him.  He  was  first  an 
antagonist  to  Pope,  and  helped  Theobald  to  publish 
his  Shakspeare ;  but,  seeing  Pope  the  rising  man, 
when  Crousaz  attacked  his  ^  Essay  on  Man,'  for  some 
faults  which  it  has,  and  some  which  it  has  not.  War- 
burton  defended  it  in  the  Eeview  of  that  time.  This 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  he  gained 
his  friendship*  Pope  introduced  him  to  Allen,  Allen 
married  him  to  his  niece ;  so,  by  Allen's  interest  and 
'  his  own,  he  was  made  a  bishop  ^  But  then  his 
learning  was  the  sine  qtid  non.  He  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  but  I  do  not  find  by  any  dis- 
honest means."  Monboddo.  "  He  is  a  great  man." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  he  has  great  knowledge,  great 
power  of  mind.  Hardly  any  man  brings  greater 
variety  of  learning  to  bear  upon  his  point."     MoN- 

'  [It  was  {»obably  Rome  qonvenadon  of  the  same  tone  as  this,  imperfeodf 
recoUectecU  or  too  slightly  consideiedy  which  led  Mr.  Strahan  to  the  stotement, 
questioned  amte,  p*  37;  that  the  king  had  told  Johnson,  that  Pope  had  made 
fVarkurtm  a  hiJtep.  Jolmson's  account,  here  given,  is  rational  in  itself,  and 
consistent  with  the  known  facts;  Mr.  Strahan*s  anecdote  is  nieitfacK.-.-£D.] 
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BODDQ.  •*  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  your  ^®?^J 
church/*    Johnson.  "  Why,  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
his  being  very  friendly  to  us.     He  blazes,  if  you  will, 
but  that  is  not  always  the  steadiest  light.     Lowth  is 
another  bishop  wHo  has  risen  by  his  learning/' 

Dr.  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's  son,  in  Latin.  He  answered  very  well ;  upon 
which  he  said,  with  complacency,  "  Get  you  gone ! 
When  King  James  comes  back  S  you  shall  be  in  the 
*  Muses'  Welcome  !"*  My  lord  and  Dr.  Johnson  dis- 
puted a  little,  whether  the  savage  or  the  London  shop- 
keeper had  the  best  existence.  His  lordship,  as  usual, 
preferring  the  savage.  My  lord  was  extremely  hos- 
pitable, and  I  saw  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  him  liking 
each  other  better  every  hour. 

Dr.  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short  time,  his 
lordship  spoke  of  his  conversation  as  I  could  have 
wished.  Dr.  Johnson  had  said,  "  I  have  done  greater 
feats  with  my  knife  than  this ;"  though  he  had  eaten 
a  very  hearty  dinner.  My  lord,  who  affects  or  be- 
lieves he  follows  an  abstemious  system,  seemed  struck 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  manner  of  living.  I  had  a  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  being  under  the  roof  of  Mon- 
boddo,  my  lord  being  my  father's  old  friend,  and 
having  been  always  very  good  to  me.  We  were 
cordial  together.  He  asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to 
stay  all  night.  When  I  said  we  must  be  at  Aber- 
deen, he  replied,  "  Well,  I  am  like  the  Romans :  I 
shall  say  to  you,  *  Happy  to  come ;  happy  to  de- 
part !' "  He  thanked  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  visit. 
Johnson.  "  I  little  thought,  when  I  had  the  honour 
to  meet  your  lordship  in  London,  that  I  should  see 
you  at  Monboddo."     After  dinner,  as  the  ladies  were 

>  I  find  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  Dr.  Johnson*s  meaning 
here.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  meant,  ^  when  a  king  shall  again  be  enter- 
tained in  Sool9aiid.*' — Boshtell.  [Dr.  Jc^son  meant,  probably,  a  litde 
touch  of  Jacpbite  pleft8aittr7.*«£i>.] 
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Tour  to  going  away,  Dr.  Johnson  would  stand  up^  He  in- 
sisted that  politeness  was  of  great  consequence  ill 
society.  **  It  is  (said  he)  fictitious  benevolence.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  it  amongst  those  who  see  each 
other  only  in  publick,  or  but  little.  Depend  upon  it 
the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  produce  something  dis- 
agreeable to  one  or  other.  I  have  always  applied  to 
good  breeding,  what  Addison  in  his  Cato  says  of 
honour : 

^  Honour  *s  a  sacred  tie  $  the  law  of  kings ; 
The  noble  mind*8  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue;  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.'  *' 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he  said, 
**  My  lord,  that 's  Homerick;"  thus  pleasantly  alluding 
to  his  lordship's  favourite  writer. 

Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent  as  our 
guide,  to  conduct  us  to  the  high  road.  The  circum- 
stance of  each  of  theui  having  a  black  servant  was 
another  point  of  similarity  between  Johnson  and 
Monboddo.  I  observed  how  curious  it  was  to  see  an 
African  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no 
difference  of  manners  from  those  of  the  natives.  Dr. 
Johnson  laughed  to  see  Gory  and  Joseph  riding  to- 
gether most  cordially.  "  Those  two  fellows  (said  he), 
one  from  Africa,  the  other  from  Bohemia,  seem  quite 
at  home."  He  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Mon- 
boddo to-day.  He  said,  he  would  have  pardoned 
him  for  a  few  paradoxes,  when  he  found  he  had  so 
much  that  was  good :  but  that,  from  his  appearance 
in  London,  he  thought  him  all  paradox ;  which  would 
not  do.  He  observed  that  his  lordship  had  talked  no 
paradoxes  to-day.  *'  And  as  to  the  savage  and  the 
London  shopkeeper  (said  he),  I  don't  know  but  I 

>  [Such  is  the  happy  improvement  of  manners,  that  readers  of  this  day  will 
wonder  that  a  mark  of  respect  to  ladies  now  so  universal  should  ever  have  been 
withheld.     It  surely  was  not  so  in  England  at  this  period. — Ed.] 
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might  have  taken  the  side  of  the  savage  equally,  had  Tour^to 
any  body  else  taken  the  side  of  the  shopkeeper  \*' 
He  had  said  to  my  lord,  in  opposition  to  the  value 
of  the  savage's  courage,  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
limited  power  of  thinking,  and  repeated  Pope's  verses, 
in  which  "  Macedonia's  madman"  is  introduced,  and 
the  conclusion  is, 

**  Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  tlian  his  nose." 

I  objected  to  the  last  phrase,  as  being  low.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  is  intended  to  be  low :  it  is  satire. 
The  expression  is  debased,  to  debase  the  character/* 

When  Gory  was  about  to  part  from  us,  Dr.  John-  ' 
son  called  to  him,  "  Mr.  Gory,  give  me  leave  to  ask 
you  a  question  !  are  you  baptised  ?"     Gory  told  him 
he  was — and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  then  gave  him  a  shilling. 

We  had  a  tedious  driving  this  afternoon,  and  were 
somewhat  drowsy.  Last  night  I  was  afraid  Dr. 
Johnson  was  beginning  to  faint  in  his  resolution ;  for 
he  said,  "  If  we  must  ride  much,  we  shall  not  go ; 
and  there 's  an  end  on 't/'  To-day,  when  he  talked 
of  Sky  with  spirit,  I  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you  seemed  to 
me  to  despond  yesterday.  You  are  a  delicate  Lon- 
doner ;  you  are  a  maccaroni ;  you  can't  ride."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  shall  ride  better  than  you.  I  was  only 
afraid  I  should  not  find  a  horse  able  to  carry  me.'* 
I  hoped  then  there  would  be  no  fear  of  getting 
through  our  wild  Tour. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  an  hour  past  eleven. 
The  New  Inn,  we  were  told,  was  full.  This  was 
comfortless.     The  waiter,  however,  asked  if  one  of 

»  [Johnson  says  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  We  agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed 
in  adjusting  the  claim  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of  London  and  a  savage 
of  the  American  wildernesses.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think,  maintained  on  both 
sides  without  full  conviction.  Monboddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and 
I,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citizen.'* — Letter Sy  v.  i.  p.  116. 
See  also  another  avowal  of  his  readiness  to  take  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  for 
the  sake  oi  argument,  sub  16th  June,  1784. — ^Ed.J 
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Tour  to  our  names  was  Boswell,  and  brought  me  a  letter  left 
at  the  inn :  it  was  from  Mr.  Thrale,  enclosing  one 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Finding  who  I  was,  we  were  told 
they  would  contrive  to  lodge  us  by  putting  us  for  a 
night  into  a  room  with  two  beds.  The  waiter  said 
to  me  in  the  broad  strong  Aberdeenshire  dialect, 
"  I  thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  likeness  to  your 
father.**  My  father  puts  up  at  the  New  Inn,  when 
on  his  circuit.  Little  was  said  to-night.  I  was  to 
sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  room.  I 
had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining-room,  and  there 
I  lay  very  well. 

Sunday^  22d  August— I  sent  a  message  to  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Gordon,  who  came  and  breakfasted 
with  us.  He  had  secured  seats  for  us  at  the  English 
chapel  \  We  found  a  respectable  congregation,  and 
an  admirable  organ,  well  played  by  Mr.  Tait. 

We  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Dr.  Johnson  laughed 
to  hear  that  Cromwell's  soldiers  taught  the  Aberdeen 
people  to  make  shoes  and  stockings,  and  to  plant 
cabbages.  He  asked,  if  weaving  the  plaids  was  ever 
a  domestick  art  in  the  Highlands,  like  spinning  or 
knitting.  They  could  not  inform  him  here.  But 
he  conjectured  probably,  that  where  people  lived  so 
remote  from  each  other,  it  was  likely  to  be  a  do- 
mestick art ;  as  we  see  it  was  among  the  ancients, 
from  Penelope.  I  was  sensible  to-day,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  English 
pronunciation.  I  cannot  account  for  its  striking  me 
more  now  than  any  other  day ;  but  it  was  as  if  new 
to  me,  and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  which  he 


»  [It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Mr.  Boswell  here  omits  to  state  that  at  church 
Dr.  Johnson  was  recognized  by  a  London  acquaintance,  Lady  Diana  Middle- 
ton,  who  mentioning  that  she  had  seen  him  to  Lord  Errol's  brother,  Mr.  Boyd, 

pocured  the  travellers  an  invitation  to  Slains  Castle Letters,  v.  i.  p.  118.  Lady 

Diana  was  the  daughter  of  Hairy  Guy,   third  Earl  of  Stamfoid,  and  wife  of 
George  Middleton,  of  Lenton,  Esq.    She  died  in  1780._Ed.] 
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spoke,  as  to  a  musical  composition.  Professor  Gordon  Tom  u» 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  plan  of  education  in  his 
college.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  similar  to  that  at 
Oxford.  Waller,  the  poet's  great  grandson,  was 
studying  here.  Dr.  Johnson  wondered  that  a  man 
should  send  his  son  so  far  off»  when  there  were  so 
many  good  schools  in  England.  He  said,  *'  At  a 
great  school  there  is  all  the  splendour  and  illumi* 
nation  of  many  minds ;  the  radiance  of  all  is  concen- 
trated in  each,  or  at  least  reflected  upon  each.  But 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy, 
will  do  so  well  at  a  great  school  as  at  a  private  one. 
For  at  a  great  school  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  well  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  school ;  and  after  whipping  being  tried 
to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the 
end  of  a  class,  having  the  appearance  of  going  through 
the  course,  but  learning  nothing  at  all.  Such  boys 
may  do  good  at  a  private  school,  where  constant 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So 
that  the  question  of  publick  or  jHrivate  education  is 
not  properly  a  general  one ;  but  whether  one  or  the 
other  is  best  for  my  son.'' 

We  were  told  the  present  Mr.  Waller  was  a  plain 
country  gentleman ;  and  his  son  would  be  such  an- 
other. I  observed,  a  family  could  not  expect  a  poet 
but  in  a  hundred  generations.  "  Nay,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  '^  not  one  family  in  a  hundred  can  expect  a 
poet  in  a  himdred  generations."  He  then  repeated 
Dryden's  celebrated  lines, 

^'  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom,**  &c. 

and  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  done  at  Oxford  ^ : 
he  did  not  then  say  by  whom. 

>  London,  2d  May,  1778>    Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged  that  he  was  himself 
the  authour  of  the  tnuitladoB  above  alluded  to,  and  dictated  it  to  me  as  follows : 
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Touf  to  He  received  a  card  from  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
who  had  been  his  acquaintance  twenty  years  ago  in 
London,  and  who,  "  if  forgiven  for  not  answering  a 
line  from  him,"  would  come  in  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
Johnson  rejoiced  to  hear  of  him,  and  begged  he 
would  come  and  dine  with  us.  I  was  much  pleased 
to  see  the  kindness  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  received 
his  old  friend  Sir  Alexander ;  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  (Lismore),  but  who  had  not  the  estate.  The 
King's  college  here  made  him  Professor  of  Medicine, 
which  affords  him  a  decent  subsistence.  He  told  us 
that  the  value  of  the  stockings  exported  from  Aber- 
deen was,  in  peace,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
amounted,  in  time  of  war,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what  made 
the  difference  ?  Here  we  had  a  proof  of  the  com- 
parative sagacity  of  the  two  professors.  Sir  Alex- 
ander answered,  "Because  there  is  more  occasion 
for  them  in  war."  Professor  Thomas  Gordon  an- 
swered, "  Because  the  Germans,  who  are  our  great 
rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  are  otherwise 
employed  iii  time  of  war."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you 
have  given  a  very  good  solution." 

At  dinner,  Dr.  Johnson  ate  several  platefuUs  of 
Scotch  broth,  with  barley  and  peas  in  it,  and  seemed 
very  fond  of  the  dish.  I  said,  "  You  never  ate*  it 
before."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  but  I  don't  care  how 
soon  I  eat  it  again."  My  cousin.  Miss  Dallas, 
formerly  of  Inverness,  was  married  to  Mr.  Riddoch, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English  chapel  here.  He 
was  ill,  and  confined  to  his  room  ;  but  she  sent  us  a 
kind  invitation  to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted.     She 

Quos  laudet  vates  Graius  Ronianus  et  Anglus 

Tres  tria  temporibus  secla  dedere  suis. 
Sublime  ingenium  Graius ;  Ronianus  habebat 

Carmen  grande  sonans ;  Anglus  utramque  tulit. 
Nil  majus  Natura  capit :  darare  priores 

Quie  potuere  duos  tertius  unus  habet.  Boswell. 
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was  the  same  lively,  sensible,  cheerful  woman,  as  Tour  to 
ever.  Dr.  Johnson  here  threw  out  some  jokes  against 
Scotland.  He  said,  "  You  go  first  to  Aberdeen ;  then 
to  Enhru  (the  Scottish  pronunciation  of  Edinburgh) ; 
then  to  Newcastle,  to  be  polished  by  the  colliers ; 
then  to  York ;  then  to  London.'*  And  he  laid  hold 
of  a  little  girl,  Stuart  Dallas,  niece  to  Mrs.  Riddoch, 
and,  representing  himself  as  a  giant,  said,  he  would 
take  her  with  him !  telling  her,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
that  he  lived  in  a  cave,  and  had  a  bed  in  the  rock, 
and  she  should  have  a  little  bed  cut  opposite  to  it ! 

He  thus  treated  the  point,  as  to  prescription '  of 
murder  in  Scotland.  "  A  jury  in  England  would 
make  allowance  for  deficiencies  of  evidence,  on  ac- 
count of  lapse  of  time :  but  a  general  rule  that  a  crime 
should  not  be  punished,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment,  after  twenty  years,  is  bad.  It  is  cant 
to  talk  of  the  king's  advocate  delaying  a  prosecution 
from  malice.  How  unlikely  is  it  the  king's  advo- 
cate should  have  malice  against  persons  who  commit 
murder,  or  should  even  know  them  at  all.  If  the 
son  of  the  murdered  man  should  kill  the  murderer 
who  got  off  merely  by  prescription,  I  would  help 
him  to  make  his  escape;  though,  were  I  upon  his 
jury,  I  would  not  acquit  him.  I  would  not  advise 
hiin  to  commit  such  an  act.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  bid  him  submit  to  the  determination  of  so- 
ciety,  because  a  man  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  it,  as  he  enjoys  the  good:  but  the 
young  man,  though  politically  wrong,  would  not  be 
morally  wrong.  He  would  have  to  say,  *  Here  I  am 
amongst  barbarians,  who  not  only  refuse  to  do  justice, 
but  encourage  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  I  am  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  nature ;  for,  so  far  as  there  is  no  law, 

1  [See  anU^  p.  26L_£d.] 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Tour  to  it  is  a  state  of  nature ;  and  consequently,  upon  the 
eternal  and  immutable  law  of  justice,  which  requires 
that  he  who  sheds  man's  blood  should  have  his  blood 
shed,  I  will  stab  the  murderer  of  my  father.' " 

We  went  to  our  inn,  and  sat  quietly.  Dr.  Johnson 
borrowed,  at  Mr.  Riddoch's,  a  volume  of  Massillon's 
Discourses  on  the  Psalms ;  but  I  found  he  read  little 
in  it.  Ogden  too  he  sometimes  took  up,  and  glanced 
at;  but  threw  it  down  again.  I  then  entered  upon 
religious  conversation.  Never  did  I  see  him  in  a 
better  frame:  calm,  gentle,  wise,  holy.  I  said, 
"  Would  not  the  same  objection  hold  against  the 
Trinity  as  against  transubstantiation?"  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "if  you  take  three  and  one  in  the  same  sense. 
If  you  do  so,  to  be  sure  you  cannot  believe  it ;  but 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  three  in  one 
sense,  and  one  in  another.  We  cannot  tell  how; 
and  that  is  the  mystery !" 

I  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  He  said  his 
notion  was,  that  it  did  not  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  ;  but,  by  satisfying  divine  justice,  by  showing 
that  no  less  than  the  Son  of  God  suffered  for  sin,  it 
showed  to  men  and  innumerable  created  beings  the 
heinousness  of  it,  and  therefore  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary for  divine  vengeance  to  be  exercised  against 
sinners,  as  it  otherwise  must  have  been ;  that  in  this 
way  it  might  operate  even  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  it ;  as  to  those  who  did  hear  of  it,  the 
effect  it  should  produce  would  be  repentance  and 
piety,  by  impressing  upon  the  mind  a  just  notion  of 
sin;  that  original  sin  was  the  propensity  to  evil, 
which  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  fall.  He  pre- 
sented this  solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me  S  and 


■  My  worthy,  intelligent,  and  candid  friend,  Dr.  Kippis,  informs  me,  that 
several  divines  have  thus  explained  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour.  What  Dr. 
Johnson  now  delivered  was  hut  a  temporary  opinion ;  for  he  afterward*  waa 
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rendered  much  more  rational  and  clear  the  doctrine  Tour  to 
of  what  our  Saviour  has  done  for  us  ;  as  it  removed 
the  notion  of  imputed  righteousness  in  co-operating; 
whereas  by  this  view,  Christ  has  done  all  already 
that  he  had  to  do,  or  is  ever  to  do,  for  mankind,  by 
making  his  great  satisfaction;  the  consequences  of 
which  will  affect  each  individual  according  to  the 
particular  conduct  of  each.  I  would  illustrate  this 
by  saying,  that  Christ's  satisfaction  resembles  a  sun 
placed  to  show  light  to  men,  so  that  it  depends  upon 
themselves  whether  they  will  walk  the  right  way  or 
not,  which  they  could  not  have  done  without  that 
sun,  "  the  sun  of  righteousness''  There  is,  how- 
ever, more  in  it  than  merely  giving  light — "  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles;''  forwe  are  told,  there  is  ^^healing 
under  his  wings''  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Richard 
Baxter  commends  a  treatise  by  Grotius,  *  De  Satis- 
Jhctione  Christi'  I  have  never  read  it ;  but  I  intend 
to  read  it ;  and  you  may  read  it."  I  remarked,  upon 
the  principle  now  laid  down,  we  might  explain  the 
difficult  and  seemingly  hard  text,  "  They  that  believe 
shall  be  saved  ;  and  they  that  believe  not  shall  be 
damned."  They  that  believe  shall  have  such  an  im- 
pression made  upon  their  minds,  as  will  make  them 
act  so  that  they  may  be  accepted  by  God. 

We  talked  of  one  of  our  friends  ^  taking  ill,  for  a 
length  of  time,  a  hasty  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
to  him,  on  his  attempting  to  prosecute  a  subject  that 
had  a  reference  to  religion,  beyond  the  bounds  within 


fiilly  convinced  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  I  shall  show  at  large  in  my  future 
work,  ''  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.'* — Boswell.  [Dr.  Kippis  was 
a  dissenter.  Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations  abundantly  prove  that  he 
was,  88  far  back  as  we  have  any  record  of  his  religious  feelings,  fully  convinced 
of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice.  In  the  prayer  on  his  birthday,  in  1738  (tran- 
scribed by  him  in  1768),  he  expressly  states  his  hope  of  salvation  '^  through  the 
satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ" — ^Ed.] 

1  [No  doubt  Mr.  Langton.  But  see  ante^  p.  239 ;  where  it  is  surmised  that 
die  idBfair  at  Mr.  Dilly's  was  probably  not  the  sole  cause  of  Mr.  Langton's  resent- 
ment— ^Ed.] 

Y  2 
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Tour  to  which  the  doctor  thought  such  topicks  should  be 
confined  in  a  mixed  company.  Johnson.  **  What 
is  to  become  of  society,  if  a  friendship  of  twenty  years 
is  to  be  broken  off  for  such  a  cause  ?"     As  Bacon 


*«  Who  theii  to  frail  mortality  shall  tnnt. 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust.*^ 

I  said,  he  should  write  expressly  in  support  of 
Christianity ;  for  that,  although  a  reverence  for  it 
shines  through  his  works  in  several  places,  that  is 
not  enough.  "  You  know,"  said  I,  "  what  Grotius 
has  done,  and  what  Addison  has  done,  you  should  do 
also.*'     He  replied,  «  I  hope  I  shall." 

Monday^  23d  August. — Principal  Campbell,  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  Professor  Gordon,  and  Professor 
Ross,  visited  us  in  the  morning,  as  did  Dr.  Gerard, 
who  had  come  six  miles  from  the  country  on  purpose. 
We  went  and  saw  the  Marischal  College  \  and  at 
one  o'clock  we  waited  on  the  magistrates  in  the  town- 
hall,  as  they  had  invited  us,  in  order  to  present  Dr. 
Johnson  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  which  Provost 
Jopp  did  with  a  very  good  grace.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  this  mark  of  attention,  and  re- 
ceived it  very  politely.  There  was  a  pretty  numerous 
company  assembled.  It  was  striking  to  hear  all  of 
them  .drinking  "  Dr.  Johnson !  Dr.  Johnson  !"  in  the 
town-hall  of  Aberdeen,  and  then  to  see  him  with 
his  burgess-ticket,  or  diploma  ^  in  his  hat,  which 

>  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  kindly  entertained  in  £ngland,  that  he  had  not  yet  re> 
turned  home Boswet.l. 

9  Br.  Johnson's  burgess-ticj^et  was  in  these  words : 

'^  Aberdonis,  vigesinio  tertio  die  mensis  Augusti,  anno  Domini  millesimo 
septingentesimo  septuagesimo  tertio,  in  presentia  honorabilium  virorum,  Jacobi 
Jopp,  armigeri,  praepositi,  Adami  DufF,  Gulielmi  Young,  Georgii  Marr,  et 
Gulielmi  Forbes,  BaUvorum,  Gulielmi  Rainie  Decani  guilds,  et  Joannis  NicoU 
Thesaurarii  dicti  burgi. 

^'  Quo  die  vir  generosus  et  doctrina  clarus,  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  receptus 
et  admissus  fiiit  in  municipes  et  fratres  guilds,  prsefati  burgi  de  Aberdeen. 
In  deditissimi  amoris  et  affectus  ac  eximis  observantiie  tesseram,  quibus  dicti 
magistratus  eum  amplectuntur.    Extractum  per  me,  Alex.  Carkegie.**—^ 

BOSWELL. 
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he  wore  as  he  walked  along  the  street,  according  to  '^^^ 
the  usual  custom.     It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  regard,  and  indeed  fondness  too,  which 
every  body  here  had  for  my  father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  conducted  Dr.  John- 
son to  old  Aberdeen,  Professor  Gordon  and  I  called 
on  Mr.  Riddoch,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  grave  worthy 
clergyman.  He  observed  that,  whatever  might  be 
said  of  Dr.  Johnson  while  he  was  alive,  he  would, 
after  he  was  dead,  be  looked  upon  by  the  world  with 
regard  and  astonishment,  on  account  of  his  Dictionary. 

Professor  Gordon  and  I  walked  over  to  the  old 
college,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  seen  by  this  time. 
I  stepped  into  the  chapel,  and  looked  at  the  tomb  of 
the  founder,  Archbishop  Eiphinston,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  write  in  my  History^  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  the  patron  of  my  family. 

We  dined  at  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's.  The  pro- 
vost. Professor  Ross,  Professor  Dunbar,  Professor 
Thomas  Gordon,  were  there.  After  dinner  came  in 
Dr,  Gerard,  Professor  Leslie,  Professor  Macleod. 
We  had  little  or  no  conversation  in  the  morning; 
now  we  were  but  barren.  The  professors  seemed 
afraid  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent  printer*  was 
very  intimate  with  Warburton.  Johnson.  **  Why, 
sir,  he  has  printed  some  of  his  works,  and  perhaps 
bought  the  property  of  some  of  them.  The  intimacy 
is  such  as  one  of  the  professors  here  may  have  with 
one  of  the  carpenters  who  is  repairing  the  college.*' 
**  But,**  said  Gerard,  "  I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  this 
printer,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  one  half  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are  fanaticks,  and 


>  [This,  like  many  similar  intimations  scattered  through  these  volumes,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. — ^Ed.] 
«  [Probably  Mr.  Stiahan.— Ed.] 
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Touito  the  other  half  infidels."  Johnson.  "  Warburton 
has  accustomed  himself  to  write  letters  just  as  he 
speaks,  without  thinking  any  more  of  what  he  throws 
out.  When  I  read  Warburton  first,  and  observed 
his  force,  and  his  contempt  of  mankind,  I  thought 
he  had  driven  the  world  before  him ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  was  not  the  case ;  for  Warburton,  by  ex- 
tending his  abuse,  rendered  it  inefiectual.^' 

He  told  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  that  he 
thought  it  very  wrong  in  the  printer  to  show  War- 
burton's  letter,  as  it  was  raising  a  body  of  enemies 
against  him.  He  thought  it  foolish  in  Warburton 
to  write  so  to  the  printer ;  and  added,  "  Sir,  the 
worst  way  of  being  intimate  is  by  scribbling/*  He 
called  Warburton's  "  Doctrine  of  Grace'*  a  poor  per- 
formance, and  so  he  said  was  Wesley's  Answer. 
**  Warburton,**  he  observed,  "  had  laid  himself  very 
open.  In  particular,  he  was  weak  enough  to  say, 
that,  in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  people 
had  spoken  with  tongues,  had  spoken  languages  which 
they  never  heard  before ;  a  thing  as  absurd  as  to  say, 
that  in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  people  had 
been  known  to  fly.'* 

I  talked  of  the  difference  of  genius,  to  try  if  I 
could  engage  Gerard  in  a  disquisition  with  Dr.  John- 
son ;  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  mentioned,  as  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  Locke  had  written  verses.  Johnson. 
**  I  know  of  none,  sir,  but  a  kind  of  exercise  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Sydenham's  works,  in  which  he  has 
some  conceits  about  the  dropsy,  in  which  water  and 
burning  are  united ;  and  how  Dr.  Sydenham  removed 
fire  by  drawing  off  water,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, which  is  to  extinguish  fire  by  bringing  water 
upon  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  word  of  all 
this ;  but  it  is  such  kind  of  talk  ^** 

>  All  this,  as  Dr.  Johnson  suspected  at  the  time,  was  the  immediate  invention 
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We  spoke  of  FingaL    Dr.  Johnson  said  calmly.  Tour  to 
**  If  the  poems  were  really  translated,  they  were  cer- 

of  his  own  livdy  imagiiuitioii;  for  there  is  not  one  word  of  it  in  Mr.  Locke's 
complimentary  performance.  My  readers  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, by  comparing  ihem ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may  entertain  them  to  read 
▼erses  composed  by  our  great  metaphysician,  when  a  iMtchelor  in  physick. 

▲UCTOai,  IS  TKACTATUM  EJUS  DE  FEBRIBUB. 

Febriles  sestus,  victumque  ardoribus  orbem 

Flevit,  Don  tantis  par  medicina  malis. 
Quum  post  miUe  artes,  medicae  tentamina  cune, 

Ardet  adhuc  febris ;  nee  velit  arte  regi. 
Praeda  sumus  flammis ;  solum  hoc  speramus  ab  igne^ 

Ut  restet  paucus,  quem  capit  uma,  cinis. 
Dum  quaerit  medicus  febris  caussamque,  modumque, 

Flammarum  et  tenebras,  et  sine  luce  faces ; 
Quas  tractat  patitur  flammas,  et  febre  calescens, 

Corruit  ipse  suis  victima  rapta  fods. 
Qui  tardos  potuit  morbos,  artusque  trementes, 

Sistere,  febrili  se  videt  igne  rapL 
Sic  faber  exesos  fulsit  tibicioe  muros ; 

Dum  trahit  antiquas  lenta  ruina  domos. 
Sed  si  flamma  vorax  miseras  incenderit  eedes, 

Unica  flagrantes  tunc  sepelire  salus. 
Fit  fuga,  tectonicas  nemo  tunc  invocat  artes ; 

Cum  perit  artificis  non  minus  usta  domus. 
Se  tandem  Sydenham  febrisque  scholaeque  furori 

Opponens,  morbi  qusrit,  et  artis  opem. 
Non  temere  incusat  tects  putredinis  ignes ; 

Nee  fictus,  febres  qui  fovet,  humor  erit. 
Non  bilem  ille  movet,  nulla  hie  pituita ;  Salutis 

Qu»  spes,  si  fallax  ardeat  intus  aqua  ? 
Nee  doctas  magno  rixas  ostentat  hiatu, 

Quis  ipsis  major  febribus  ardor  inest. 
Innocuas  placide  corpus  jubet  urere  fiammas, 

Et  justo  rapidos  temperat  igne  focos. 
Quid  febrim  exstingua^  varius  quid  postulat  usus, 

Solari  segrotos,  qua  potes  arte,  docet 
Hactenus  ipsa  suum  timuit  natura  calorem, 

Dum  8«pe  incerto,  quo  calet,  igne  perit : 
Dum  repaiat  tacitos  male  provida  sanguinis  ignes, 

Pra^Iusit  busto,  fit  calor  iste  rogus. 
Jam  secura  suas  foveant  praecordia  flammas, 

Quem  natura  n^at,  dat  medicina  modum. 
Nee  solum  fadles  compesdt  sanguinis  aestus, 

Dum  dubia  est  inter  spemque  metumque  salus ; 
Sed  fatale  malum  domuit,  quodque  astra  malignum 

Credimus,  iratam  vel  genuisse  Stygem. 
Extontit  Lachesi  cultros,  petisque  venenum 

Abstulit,  et  tantos  uon  sinit  esse  metus. 
Quis  tandem  arte  nova  domitam  mitescere  pestem 

Credat,  et  antiquas  ponere  posse  minas  ? 
Post  tot  miUe  neces,  cumulataque  funera  busto, 

Victa  jacet,  parvo  vulnere,  dira  lues. 
Etherise  quanquam  spa^unt  contagia  flammas^ 

Quicquid  inest  istis  ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
Delapsae  ccelo^flammaa  licet  acrius  urant, 

Has  gelida  exstingui  non  nisi  morte  putas  ? 
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Touito  tainly  first  written  down.  Let  Mr.  Macpherson 
deposit  the  manuscript  in  one  of  the  colleges  at 
Aberdeen,  where  there  are  people  who  can  judge  ; 
and,  if  the  professors  certify  the  authenticity,  then 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  controversy.  If  he  does 
not  take  this  obvious  and  easy  method,  he  gives  the 
best  reason  to  doubt ;  considering,  too,  how  much  is 
against  it  ct priori'^ 

We  sauntered  after  dinner  in  Sir  Alexander's  gar- 
den, and  saw  his  little  grotto,  which  is  hung  with 
pieces  of  poetry  written  in  a  fair  hand.  It  was  agree- 
able to  observe  the  contentment  and  kindness  of  this 
quiet,  benevolent  man.  Professor  Macleod  was  brother 
to  Macleod  of  Talisker,  and  brother-in-law  to  the 
Laird  of  Col.     He  gave  me  a  letter  to  young  CoL 
I  was  weary  of  this  day,  and  began  to  think  wish- 
fully of  being  agaii?  in  motion.     I  was  uneasy  to 
think   myself  too  fastidious,  whilst  I  fancied  Dr. 
Johnson  quite  satisfied.     But  he  owned  to  me  that 
he  was  fatigued  and  teased  by  Sir  Alexander's  doing 
too  much  to  entertain  him.     I  said,  it  was  all  kind- 
ness.   Johnson.  "  True,  sir ;  but  sensation  is  sensa- 
tion."   BoswELL.  "It  is  so:  we  feel  pain  equally 
from  the  surgeon's  probe,  as  from  the  sword  of  the 
foe.*' 

We  visited  two  booksellers*  shops,  and  could  not 
find  Arthur  Johnston's  Poems  *.     We  went  and  sat 

Tu  melioxa  paras  victrix  medicina;  tuusque 
Pestis  quae  superat  cuncta,  triumphus  eru. 
Vive  liber,  victis  febrilibus  ignibus;  unus 
Te  simul  et  mundum  qui  manet,  ignis  erit. 

J,  Locke^  A.M,  Ex,  Aede  CkrUti,  Oiwi.— BoswELt. 
[Mr.  Boswell  says,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  was  '^the  immediate  inven- 
tion of  his  own  lively  imagination ;"  and  that  there  was  '•  not  one  word  of  it  in 
Mr.  Locke's  performance ;"  but  did  Mr.  BosweU  read  the  verses  ? — or  what  did 
he  understand  by  ^'  Nee  fictus,  febres  qui  fovet,  humor  erit  ?"  and  <<  Si  fallaz 
ardeat  intus  aqua  V*  Surely  ^ese  are  the  conceits,  though  not  the  precise  ex- 
pressions, which  Johnson  censured,  and  the  whole  is  made  up  of  the  same  ^^kind 
of  talk."— Ed.] 

*  [Johnston  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  Aberdeen  has  produced.   He 
was  a  native  of  the  county,  (bom  about  1587))  and  rector  of  Ae  university.  His 
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near  an  hour  at  Mr.  Riddoch's.  He  could  not  telhTourto 
distinctly  bow  much  education  at  the  college  here  costs, 
which  disgusted  Dr.  Johnson.  I  had  pledged  myself 
that  we  should  go  to  the  inn,  and  not  stay  supper. 
They  pressed  us,  but  he  was  resolute.  I  saw  Mr. 
Riddoch  did  not  please  him.  He  said  to  me,  after- 
wards, **  Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in  his  talk.*'  But  my 
friend  should  have  considered,  that  he  himself  was 
not  in  good  humour ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  talk 
to  his  satisfaction.  We  sat  contentedly  at  our  inn. 
He  then  became  merry,  and  observed  how  little  we 
had  either  heard  or  said  at  Aberdeen ;  that  the  Aber- 
donians  had  not  started  a  single  mawkin  (the  Scottish 
word  for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue. 

Tuesday^  24ith  Atigust. — We  set  out  about  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  Ellon.  The 
landlady  said  to  me,  ^*  Is  not  this  the  great  doctor  that 
is  going  about  through  the  country  ?"  I  said,  "Yes." 
**  Ay,'*  said  she,  "  we  heard  of  him ;  I  made  an  er- 
rand into  the  room  on  purpose  to  see  him.  There 's 
something  great  in  his  appearance :  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  such  a  man  in  one's  house;  a  man  who 
does  so  much  good.  If  I  had  thought  of  it,  I 
would  have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine,  who  has  had 
a  lump  on  his  throat  for  some  time."  "  But,"  said 
I,  "  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  physick."  "  Is  he  an  ocu- 
list?" said  the  landlord.  "No,"  said  I;  "he  is  only 
a  very  learned  man."  Landlord.  "  They  say  he 
is  the  greatest  man  in  England,  except  Lord  Mans- 
field." Dr.  Johnson  was  highly  entertained  with 
this,  and  I  do  think  he  was  pleased  too.  He  said, 
"  I   like   the   exception.     To   have   called   me  the 


works  were  originally  printed  at  Aberdeen ;  and  their  not  being  to  be  found  in 
that  seat  of  learning  to  which  he  did  so  much  honour  is  exceedingly  strange. 
But  such  things  sometimes  happen.  In  Haarlem,  the  cradle  of  Uie  art  of 
printing,  the  editor  could  not  find  a  guide-book  to  the  town.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  greatest  man  in  England,  would  have  been  an  un- 
meaning compliment;  but  the  exception  marked 
that  the  praise  was  in  earnest,  and,  in  Scotland,  the 
exception  must  be  Lord*  Mansfield,  or — Sir  John 
Pringle." 

He  told  me  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Gra- 
ham, who  wrote  "  Telemachus,  a  Masque,"  was  sit- 
ting one  night  with  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was 
half  drunk.  He  rattled  away  to  Dr.  Johnson.  "  You 
are  a  clever  fellow,  to  be  sure ;  but  you  cannot  write 
an  essay  like  Addison,  or  verses  like  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock."  At  last  he  saidS  "  Doctor,  I  should  be 
happy  to  see  you  at  Eton^"  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
wait  on  you,"  answered  Goldsmith.  "  No,"  said 
Graham,  "  'tis  not  you  I  mean.  Dr.  Minor ;  *tis  Dr. 
Mq/or,  there."  Goldsmith  was  excessively  hurt  by 
this.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  it  himself.  ^^  Gra- 
ham," said  he,  "  is  a  fellow  to  make  one  commit 
suicide." 

We  had  received  a  polite  invitation  to  Slains 
castle.  We  arrived  there  just  at  three  o'clock,  as 
the  bell  for  dinner  was  ringing.  Though,  from  its 
being  just  on  the  north-east  ocean,  no  trees  will  grow 
here.  Lord  Errol  has  done  all  that  can  be  done.  He 
has  cultivated  his  fields  so  as  to  bear  rich  crops  of 
every  kind,  and  he  has  made  an  excellent  kitchen- 
garden,  with  a  hot-house.  I  had  never  seen  any  of 
the  family ;  but  there  had  been  a  card  of  invitation 
written  by  the  honourable  Charles  Boyd,  the  earl's 
brother.  ,  We  were  conducted  into  the  house,  and  at 
the  dining-room  door  were  met  by  that  gentleman, 

1 1  am  sure  I  have  related  this  Btory  exactly  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  it  to  me; 
hut  a  friend  who  has  often  heard  him  tell  it  informs  me,  that  he  usually  intro- 
duced a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  he  omitted.  '^  At  last,  sir,  Graham, 
having  now  got  to  ahout  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man,  and  talking  to  another, 
said.  Doctor,  &c."  "  What  effect,"  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  add,  <'  this  had  on 
Goldsmith,  who  was  as  irascible  as  a  hornet,  may  be  easily  conceived.** — ^Bos- 
well. 

[Graham  was  one  of  the  masters  at  £ton..~£D.] 
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whom  both  of  us  at  first  took  to  be  Lord  Errol ;  but  ?<«»  u» 
he  soon  corrected  our  mistake.  My  lord  was  gone 
to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum.  Lady  Errol  *  received 
us  politely,  and  was  very  attentive  to  us  during  the 
time  of  dinner.  There  was  nobody  at  table  but  her 
ladyship,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  some  of  the  children,  their 
govemour  and  governess.  Mr.  Boyd  put  Dr.  John- 
son in  mind  of  having  dined  with  him  at  Gumming^, 
the  quaker's,  along  with  a  Mr.  Hall  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams :  this  was  a  bond  of  connexion  between  them. 
For  me,  Mr.  Boyd's  acquaintance  with  my  father 
was  enough.  After  dinner.  Lady  Errol  favoured  us 
with  a  sight  of  her  young  family,  whom  she  made 
stand  up  in  a  row:  there  were  six  daughters  and 
two  sons.     It  was  a  very  pleasing  sight. 

Dr.  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out.  Mr.  Boyd 
said,  he  hoped  we  would  stay  all  night ;  his  brother 
would  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  would  be  very 
sorry  if  he  missed  us.  Mr.  Boyd  was  called  out  of 
the  room.  I  was  very  desirous  to  stay  in  so  com- 
fortable a  house,  and  I  wished  to  see  Lord  Errol. 
Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was  right  in  resolving  to  go, 
if  we  were  not  asked  again,  as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  in  such  cases,  and  to  be  sure  that  one  is 
quite  welcome.  To  my  great  joy,  when  Mr.  Boyd 
returned,  he  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  was  Lady  Errol 
who  had  called  him  out,  and  said  that  she  would 
never  let  Dr.  Johnson  into  the  house  again,  if  he 
went  away  that  night ;  and  that  she  had  ordered  the 
coach,  to  carry  us  to  view  a  great  curiosity  on  the 
coast,  after  which  we  should  see  the  house.  We 
cheerfully  agreed. 

1  [Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Carr,  of  Etal,  in  Northumberland,  bart. 
She  died  in  1808 ;  having  had.  bj  Laid  Errol,  three  sons  and  nine  dau^ters. 

^  [See,  as  to  Cumming,  post,,  20th  August,  1773. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  Mr.  Boyd  was  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the  same 
Hcbrid.  g.^^  ^.jj^  many  unfortunate  mistaken  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  He  escaped,  and  lay  concealed  for  a 
year  in  the  island  of  Arran,  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Boyds.  He  then  went  to  France,  and  was  about 
twenty  years  on  the  continent.  He  married  a  French 
lady,  and  now  lived  very  comfortably  at  Aberdeen, 
and  was  much  at  Slains  castle.  He  entertained  us 
with  great  civility.  He  had  a  pompousness  or  formal 
plenitude  in  his  conversation,  which  I  did  not  dislike. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  there  was  too  much  elaboration 
in  his  talk."  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  him,  a  steady 
branch  of  the  family,  setting  forth  all  its  advantages 
with  much  zeal.  He  told  us  that  Lady  Enrol  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  sensible  women  in  the 
island ;  had  a  good  head,  and  as  good  a  heart.  He 
said,  she  did  not  use  force  or  fear  in  educating  her 
children.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  is  wrong ;  I  would 
rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to 
make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus 
or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed  than  your  bro- 
thers or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  which 
terminates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there 's  an  end  on 't ; 
whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of 
superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mis- 
chief; you  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each 
other  /' 

During  Mr.  Boyd's  stay  in  Arran,  he  had  found  a 
chest  of  medical  books,  left  by  a  surgeon  there,  and 
had  read  them  till  he  acquired  some  skill  in  physick, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  is  often  consulted  by  the 
poor.  There  were  several  here  waiting  for  him  as 
patients. 

We  walked  round  the  house  till  stopped  by  a  cut 
made  by  the  influx  of  the  sea.     The  house  is  built 
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quite  upon  the  shore ;  the  windows  look  upon  the  Tour  to 
main  ocean,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  is  Lord  ErroFs 
nearest  neighbour  on  the  north-east. 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and  drove  to 
Dunbui,  a  rock  near  the  shore,  quite  covered  with 
sea-fo\^ls ;  then  to  a  circular  basin  of  large  extent, 
surrounded  with  tremendous  rocks.  On  the  quarter 
next  the  sea,  there  is  a  high  arch  in  the  rock,  which 
the  force  of  the  tempest  has  driven  out.  This  place 
is  called  Buchan's  Buller,  or  the  BuUer  of  Buchan, 
and  the  country  people  call  it  the  Pot.  Mr.  Boyd 
said  it  was  so  called  from  the  French  bouloir.  It 
may  be  more  simply  traced  from  boiler  in  our  own 
language.  We  walked  round  this  monstrous  cauldron. 
In  some  places,  the  rock  is  very  narrow ;  and  on  each 
side  there  is  a  sea  deep  enough  for  a  man  of  war  to 
ride  in ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move  along. 
However,  there  is  earth  and  grass  upon  the  rock,  and 
a  kind  of  road  marked  oiit  by  the  print  of  feet ;  so 
that  one  makes  it  out  pretty  safely :  yet  it  alarmed 
me  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  striding  irregularly  along. 
He  insisted  on  taking  a  boat,  and  sailing  into  the 
Pot.  We  did  so.  He  was  stout,  and  wonderfully 
alert.  The  Buchan-men  all  showing  their  teeth,  and 
speaking  with  that  strange  sharp  accent  which  distin- 
guishes them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  curiosity.  He 
was  not  sensible  of  the  difference  of  pronunciation  in 
the  south  and  north  of  Scotland,  which  I  wondered  at. 
As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  narrow  that  oars 
cannot  be  used  as  you  go  in,  the  method  taken  is,  to 
row  very  hard  when  you  come  near  it,  and  give  the 
boat  such  a  rapidity  of  motion  that  it  glides  in.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  what  an  effect  this  scene  would 
have  had,  were  we  entering  into,  an  unknown  place. 
There  are  caves  of  considerable  depth ;  I  think,  one 
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Tmirto  on  each  side.  The  boatmen  had  never  entered  either 
of  them  far  enough  to  know  the  size.  Mr,  Boyd 
told  us  that  it  is  customary  for  the  company  at  Peter- 
head-well  to  make  parties,  and  come  and  dine  in  one 
of  the  caves  here  \ 

He  told  us  that,  as  Slains  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Aberdeen,  Lord  Errol,  who  has  a  very 
large  family,  resolved  to  have  a  surgeon  of  his  own. 
With  this  view  he  educated  one  of  his  tenant's  sons, 
who  is  now  settled  in  a  very  neat  house  and  farm  just 
by,  which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By  the  salary 
which  the  earl  allows  him,  and  the  practice  which 
he  has  had,  he  is  in  very  easy  circumstances.  He 
had  kept  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  been  laid 
out  on  his  education,  and  he  came  to  his  lordship 
one  day,  and  told  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  much 
higher  situation  than  ever  he  expected ;  that  he  was 
now  able  to  repay  what  his  lordship  had  advanced, 
and  begged  he  would  accept  of  it.  The  earl  was 
pleased  with  the  generous  gratitude  and  genteel  oflFer 
of  the  man ;  but  refused  it.  Mr.  Boyd  also  told  us. 
Gumming  the  quaker  first  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self, by  writing  against  Dr.  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to 
prove  it  unnecessary,  as  God  knows  best  what  should 
be,  and  will  order  it  without  our  asking:  the  old 
hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  we  found  coffee 
and  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Errol  was  not 
there,  being,  as  I  supposed,  engaged  with  her  young 
family.  There  is  a  bow-window  fronting  the  sea. 
Dr.  Johnson  repeated  the  ode,  "  Jam  satis  terris," 
while  Mr.  Boyd  was  with  his  patients.     He  spoke 


•  [They  were  also  used  by  smugglers.  The  path  round  the  BuUer  is  about 
three  feet  broad ;  so  that  theYb  is  Tittle  danger,  though  very  often  much  fear.— 
Walter  Scott.] 
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well  in  favour  of  entails,  to  preserve  lines  of  men  J<"'.? 

Hebnd. 

whom  mankind  are  accustomed  to  reverence.  His 
opinion  was  that  so  much  land  should  be  entailed  as 
that  families  should  never  fall  into  contempt,  and  as 
much  left  free  as  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of 
property  in  case  of  any  emergency.  "  If,"  said  he, 
"  the  nobility  are  suffered  to  sink  into  indigence, 
they  of  course  become  corrupt ;  they  are  ready  to  do 
whatever  the  king  chooses ;  therefore  it  is  fit  they 
should  be  kept  from  becoming  poor,  unless  it  is  fixed 
that  when  they  fall  below  a  certain  standard  of  wealth 
they  shall  lose  their  peerages.  We  know  the  house 
of  peers  have  made  noble  stands,  when  the  house  of 
commons  durst  not.  The  two  last  years  of  parlia- 
ment they  dare  not  contradict  the  populace." 

This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  fine 
prints,  and  with  a  whole  length  picture  of  Lord 
Errol,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  led  Dr.  John- 
son and  me  to  talk  of  our  amiable  and  elegant  friend, 
whose  panegyrick  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  sir,  is  the  most  invulnerable  man 
I  know ;  the  man  with  whom  if  you  should  quarrel, 
you  would  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here  was  the 
noblest  he  had  ever  seen ;  better  than  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  reckoned  the  first  in  England ;  because,  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  sea  is  bounded  by  land  on  the 
other  side,  and,  though  there  is  there  the  grandeur 
of  a  fleet,  there  is  also  the  impression  of  there  being 
a  dock-yard,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  not 
agreeable.  At  Slains  is  an  excellent  old  house.  The 
noble  owner  has  built  of  brick,  along  the  square  in 
the  inside,  a  gallery,  both  on  the  first  and  second 
story,  the  house  being  no  higher;  so  that  he  has 
always  a  dry  walk ;  and  the  rooms,  to  which  formerly 
there  was  no  approach  but  through  each  other,  have 
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Tout  to  now  all  Separate  entries  from  the  gallery,  which  is 
hung  with  Hogarth's  works,  and  other  prints.  We 
.  went  and  sat  a  while  in  the  library.  There  is  a 
valuable  numerous  collection.  It  was  chiefly  made 
by  Mr.  Falconer,  husband  to  the  late  Countess  of 
Errol  in  her  own  right.  This  earl  has  added  a  good 
many  modem  books. 

About  nine  the  earl  ^  came  home.  Captain  Gor- 
don, of  Park,  was  with  him.  His  lordship  put  Dr. 
Johnson  in  mind  of  their  having  dined  together  in 
London,  along  with  Mr.  Beauclerk.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  Lord  Errol.  His  dignified  person 
and  agreeable  countenance,  with  the  most  unaffected 
affability,  gave  me  high  satisfaction.  From  perhaps 
a  weakness,  or,  as  I  rather  hope,  more  fancy  and 
warmth  of  feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable,  my  mind 
is  ever  impressed  with  admiration  for  persons  of  high 
birth,  and  I  could,  with  the  most  perfect  honesty, 
expatiate  on  Lord  Errol's  good  qualities;  but  he 
stands  in  no  need  of  my  praise.  His  agreeable  man- 
ners and  softness  of  address  prevented  that  constraint 
which  the  idea  of  his  being  Lord  High  Constable  of 
Scotland   might   otherwise   have    occasioned^.     He 


»  [Sir  W.  Fotbes,  in  his  Life  of  Beattie,  says,  that  Dr.  Johnson  discovered 
a  likeness  between  Lord  Errol  and  Sarpedon  ;  the  points  of  resemblance  (except 
that  Lord  Errol  was  of  heroic  stature,  six  feet  four  inches  high)  we  are  left 
to  guess :  but  his  lordship  was,  whether  like  Sarpedon  or  not,  a  very  handsome^ 
high-spirited,  and  amiable  nobleman. — Ed.] 

•  [Mr  Boswell  need  not  have  been  in  such  awe  on  this  account ;  for  Lord 
Errol's  title  to  that  dignity  was,  at  this  period,  not  quite  established.  For  he 
not  only  was  not  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Errol,  in  the  viale  line,  but  the 
right  of  his  mother  and  grandmother  rested  on  the  nomination  of  Gilbert,  the 
tenth  Earl  of  Errol,  who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  nominated  (under  a 
charter  of  Charles  IL)  his  relation.  Sir  John  Hay,  of  Kcllour,  to  his  honours, 
who  accordingly  succeeded  as  eleventh  earl;  but  his  son,  the  twelfth  earl,  hav- 
ing no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sisters  successively.  The  youngest, 
Lady  Margaret,  the  grandmother  of  the  earl  who  received  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  who  was  attainted  for  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  They  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to  Lord  Kilmarnock,  beheaded 
and  attainted  for  the  rebellion  of  1745,  whose  son  was  the  earl  mentioned  in 
the  text.  Lord  liauderdale,  at  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers  in  1796,  pro- 
tested against  Lord  Errol's  daim  to  the  peerage,  questioning  not  only  the  right 
of  conferring  a  peerage  by  nomination,  but  denying  that  any  such  nomination 
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ta]ked  very  easily  and  sensibly  with  his  learned  ^JXi? 
guest.  I  observed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he 
showed  that  respect  to  his  lordship  which,  from  prin- 
ciple, he  always  does  to  high  rank,  yet,  when  they 
came  to  argument,  maintained  that  manliness  which 
becomes  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  understanding. 
To  show  external  deference  to  our  superiors  is  pro- 
per :  to  seem  to  yield  to  them  in  opinion  is  mean- 
ness K  The  earl  said  grace  both  before  and  after  supper, 
with  much  decency.  He  told  us  a  story  of  a  man 
who  was  executed  at  Perth,  some  years  ago,  for  mur- 
dering a  woman  who  was  with  child  by  him,  and  a 
former  child  he  had  by  her.  His  hand  was  cut  off: 
he  was  then  pulled  up ;  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he 
was  forced  to  lie  an  hour  on  the  ground,  till  another 
rope  was  brought  from  Perth,  the  execution  being  in 
a  wood  at  some  distance — at  the  place  where  the 
murders  were  committed.     "  There  (said  my  lord) 

had  been  in  fact  made ;  but  the  house  of  lords  decided  that  the  earldom,  though 
originally  a  male  fief,  had  become  descendable  to  females,  and  also  that  Earl 
Gilbert  had  acquired  and  exercised  the  right  of  nomination.  It  was  still  more 
doubtful  how  the  office  of  Hereditary  High  Constable  could  be  transferred, 
either  by  nomination  or  through  females;  but  all  the  late  Earls  of  Errol 
have  enjoyed  it  without  question,  and  the  present  earl  executed  it  by  deputy  at 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  and  in  person  during  his  majesty *8  visit  to  Scot- 
land—Ed.] 

>  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  complains  of  one  who  argued  in 
an  indiscriminate  manner  with  men  of  all  ranks.  Probably  the  noble  lord  had 
felt  with  some  uneasiness  what  it  was  to  encounter  stronger  abilities  than  his 
own.  If  a  peer  will  engage  at  foils  with  his  inferior  in  station,  he  must  expect 
that  his  inferior  in  station  will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage ;  otherwise  it  is 
not  a  fair  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  The  same  will  bold  in  a  contest  of  reason, 
or  of  wit«  A  certain  king  entered  the  lists  of  genius  with  Voltaire.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  though  the  king  had  great  and  brilliant  talents,  Voltaire  had 
such  a  superiority  that  his  majesty  could  not  bear  it ;  and  the  poet  was  dis- 
missed, or  escaped,  from  that  court.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
Grichton,  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a 
fencing-master  in  his  own  art,  played  at  rapier  and  dagger  with  him.  The 
fencing-master,  whos^  fame  and  bread  were  at  stake,  put  out  one  of  his  lord- 
ship^s  eyes.  Exasperated  at  this.  Lord  Sanquhar  hired  ruffians,  and  had  the 
fencing- master  assassinated;  for  which  his  lordship  was  capitally  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hanged.  Not  being  a  peer  of  England,  he  was  tried  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Crichton,  Esq. ;  but  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  baron  of  three  hundred 
years  standing.  See  the  iState  Trials  ;  and  the  Hlttory  of  England  by  Hume, 
who  applauds  the  impartial  justice  executed  upon  a  man  of  high  rank. — Bos- 
well.  [Lord  Chesterfield^s  observation  is  in  the  character  of  the  respectable 
Hottentot  {see  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  254),  which  was  probably  meant  for  Dr.  John- 
Mm.— Ei>.] 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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T«irto  I  see  the  hand  of  Providence."  I  was  really  happy 
here.  I  saw  in  this  nobleman  the  best  dispositions 
and  best  principles ;  and  I  saw  him,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Boyds  of 
Kilmarnock.  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  urged 
drinking,  as,  I  believe,  he  used  formerly  to  do  ;  but 
he  drank  port  and  water  out  of  a  large  glass  himself, 
and  let  us  do  as  we  pleased.  He  went  with  us  to 
our  rooms  at  night;  said  he  took  the  visit  very 
kindly;  and  told  me  my  father  and  he  were  very 
old  acquaintance;  that  I  now  knew  the  way  to 
Slains,  and  he  hoped  to  see  me  there  again. 

I  had  a  most  elegant  room ;  but  there  was  a  fire 
in  it  which  blazed ;  and  the  sea,  to  which  my  windows 
looked,  roared ;  and  the  pillows  were  made  of  the 
feathers  of  some  sea-fowl,  which  had  to  me  a  dis- 
agreeable smell :  so  that,  by  all  these  causes,  I  was 
kept  awake  a  good  while.  I  saw,  in  imagination. 
Lord  Errol's  father.  Lord  Kilmarnock  (who  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill  in  1746),  and  I  was  somewhat 
dreary.  But  the  thought  did  not  last  long,  and  I 
fell  asleep. 

Wednesday,  25th  Augtist — We  got  up  between 
seven  and  eight,  and  found  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  dining- 
room,  with  tea  and  coffee  before  him,  to  give  us 
breakfast.  We  were  in  an  admirable  humour.  Lady 
Errol  had  given  each  of  us  a  copy  of  an  ode  by 
Beattie,  on  the  birth  of  her  son,  Lord  Hay.  Mr. 
Boyd  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked  it.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  did  not  admire  it,  got  off  very  well,  by 
taking  it  out,  and  reading  the  second  and  third 
stanzas  of  it  with  much  melody.  This,  without  his 
saying  a  word,  pleased  Mr.  Boyd.  He  observed, 
however,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  expression  as  to 
the  family  of  Errol, 

<*  A  thousand  years  have  seen  it  shine,** 
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compared  with  what  went  before,  was  an  anti»climax,  X^? 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better, 

«  Ageg  have  seen,"  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^*  So  great  a  number  as  a  thousand 
is  better.  Dolus  latet  in  universalihus.  Ages  might 
be  only  two  ages."  He  talked  of  the  advantage  of 
keeping  up  the  connexions  of  relationship,  which 
produce  much  kindness.  "  Every  man  (said  he) 
who  comes  into  the  world  has  need  of  friends.  If  he 
has  to  get  them  for  himself,  half  his  life  is  spent  be- 
fore his  merit  is  known.  Relations  are  a  man's 
ready  friends  who  support  him.  When  a  man  is  in 
real  distress,  he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations. 
An  old  lawyer,  who  had  much  experience  in  making 
wills,  told  me,  that  after  people  had  deliberated  long, 
and  thought  of  many  for  their  executors,  they  set- 
tled at  last  by  fixing  on  their  relations.  This  shows 
the  universality  of  the  principle. 

I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men  of  family, 
and  that  a  nabob  now  would  carry  an  election  ftom 
them.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  nabob  will  carry 
it  by  means  of  his  wealth,  in  a  country  where  money 
is  highly  valued,  as  it  must  be  where  nothing  can  be 
had  without  money ;  but,  if  it  comes  to  personal  pre- 
ference, the  man  of  family  will  always  carry  it. 
There  is  generally  a  scoundreUsm  about  a  low  man.'* 
Mr.  Boyd  said,  that  was  a  good  ism. 

I  said,  I  believed  mankind  were  happier  in  the 
ancient  feudal  state  of  subordination,  than  they  are 
in  the  modem  state  of  independency.  Johnson. 
"  To  be  sure,  the  chief  was :  but  we  must  think  of 
the  number  of  individuals.  That  they  were  less 
happy  seems  plain;  for  that  state  from  which  all 
escape  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  to  which  none  return 
after  they  have  left  it,  must  be  less  happy ;  and  this 

z  2 
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nSnS  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^*^  *^®  ®***®  ^^  dependence  on  a  chief 
or  great  man." 

I  mentioned  the  happiness  of  the  French  in  their 
subordination,  by  the  reciprocal  beneTolence^  and 
attachment  between  the  great  and  those  in  lower 
rank.  Mr.  Boyd  gave  us  an  instance  of  their  gentle- 
manly spirit.  An  old  Chevalier  de  Malthe,  of  ancient 
noblesse^  but  in  low  circumstances,  was  in  a  coffee- 
house at  Paris,  where  was  Julien,  the  great  manufac- 
turer  at  the  Gobelins,  of  the  fine  tapestry,  so  much 
distinguished  both  for  the  figures  and  the  colours. 
The  chevalier's  carriage  was  very  old.  Says  Julien, 
with  a  plebeian  insolence,  "  I  think,  sir,  you  had 
better  have  your  carriage  new  painted.*'  The  che- 
valier looked  at  him  with  indignant  contempt^  and 
answered,  "  Well,  sir,  you  may  take  it  home  and  dye 
it !"  All  the  coffee-house  rejoiced  at  Julien's  con- 
fusion. 

We  set  out  about  nine.  Dr.  Johnson  was  curious 
to  see  one  of  those  structures,  which  northern  anti- 
quarians call  a  Druid's  temple.  I  had  a  recollection  of 
one  at  Strichen,  which  I  had  seen  fifteen  years  ago ;  so 
we  went  four  miles  out  of  our  road,  after  passing  Old 
Deer,  and  went  thither.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  proprietor, 
was  at  home,  and  shewed  it  to  us.  But  I  had  aug- 
mented it  in  my  mind ;  for  all  that  remains  is  two 
stones  set  up  on  end,  with  a  long  one  laid  upon  them, 
as  was  usual,  and  one  stone  at  a  little  distance  from 
them.  That  stone  was  the  capital  one  of  the  circle 
which  surrounded  what  now  remains.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  very  hospitable  ^.     There  was  a  fair  at  Strichen; 

1  [What  a  commentary  on  this  opinion  has  the  French  revolution  written  ! 
—Ed.] 

«  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  the  late  Lord  Strichen,  one  of  our 
judges,  to  whose  kind  notice  I  was  much  obliged.  Lord  Stridien  was  a  man 
not  only  honest,  but  highly  generous ;  for,  after  his  succession  to  the  family 
estate,  he  paid  a  large  sum  of  debts,  contracted  by  his  predecessor,  which  he 
was  not  under  any  obligation  to  pay.    Let  me  here,  for  the  cradit  of  Ayishire, 
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and  he  had  several  of  his  neighbours  from  it  at  dinner.  Tour  to 
One  of  them,  Dr.  Fraser,  who  had  been  in  the  army, 
remembered  to  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  at  a  lecture 
on  experimental  philosophy,  at  Lichfield.  The  doctor 
recollected  being  at  the  lecture,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  here  somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Fraser  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  us  by  a 
short  passage  into  the  high  road.  I  observed  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  I  had  a  most  disagreeable  notion  of 
the  life  of  country  gentlemen ;  that  I  left  Mr.  Fraser 
just  now,  as  one  leaves  a  prisoner  in  a  jail.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  that  I  was  right  in  thinking  them  un- 
happy, for  that  they  had  not  enough  to  keep  their 
minds  in  motion. 

I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which  amused 
us  a  gr^t  part  of  the  way.  "  If,*'  said  I,  "  our  club 
should  come  and  set  up  in  St.  Andrews,  as  a  college, 
to  teach  all  that  each  of  us  can,  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  learning  and  taste,  we  should  rebuild 
the  city :  we  should  draw  a  wonderful  concourse  of 
students."  Dr.  Johnson  entered  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  this  project.  We  immediately  fell  to  distributing 
the  oflSces.  I  was  to  teach  civil  and  Scotch  law ; 
Burke,  politicks  and  eloquence ;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
publick  speaking;  Langton  was  to  be  our  Grecian, 
Colman  our  Latin  professor ;  Nugent  to  teach  phy- 
sick ;  Lord  Charlemont,  modem  history ;  Beauclerk, 
natural  philosophy ;  Vesey,  Irish  antiquities,  or  Celtick 


my  own  county,  record  a  noble  instance  of  liberal  honesty  in  William  Hutchison, 
drover,  in  Lanehead,  Kyle,  who  formerly  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  his  cre- 
ditors upon  a  composition  of  his  debts ;  but,  upon  being  restored  to  good  cir. 
cumstanceSy  invited  his  creditors  last  winter  to  a  dinner,  without  t&Qing  the 
reason,  and  paid  them  their  full  sums,  principal  and  interest.  They  presented 
him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  inscription  to  commemorate  this  extraordinary 
instance  of  true  worth ;  which  should  make  some  people  in  Scotland  blush, 
while,  though  mean  themselves,  they  strut  about  under  the  protection  of  great 
alliance,  conscious  of  the  wretdiedness  of  numbers  who  have  lost  by  them,  to 
whom  they  never  think  of  making  reparation,  but  indulge  themselves  and  their 
families  in  most  unsuitable  expense. — Bos  well. 
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Toor  to  learning  ^ ;  Jones,  Oriental  learning ;  Goldsmith^ 
poetry  and  ancient  history;  Chamier,  commercial 
politicks;  Reynolds,  painting,  and  the  arts  which 
have  beauty  for  their  object ;  Chambers,  the  law  of 
England.  Dr,  Johnson  at  first  said,  "I'll  trust 
theology  to  nobody  but  myself.'*  But,  upon  due 
consideration,  that  Percy  is  a  clergyman,  it  was 
agreed  that  Percy  should  teach  practical  divinity  and 
British  antiquities ;  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  logick,  me- 
taphysicks,  and  scholastick  divinity.  In  this  mann^ 
did  we  amuse  ourselves,  each  suggesting,  and  each 
varying  or  adding,  till  the  whole  was  adjusted.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  we  only  wanted  a  mathematician  since 
Dyer  died,  Who  was  a  very  good  one ;  but  as  to  every 
thing  else,  we  should  have  a  very  capital  university*. 
We  got  at  night  to  Banff.  I  sent  Joseph  on  to 
Duff-house :  but  Earl  Fife  was  not  at  home,  which 
I  regretted  much,  as  we  should  have  had  a  very 
elegant  reception  from  his  lordship.  We  found  here 
but  an  indifferent  inn  ^.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  wondered  to  see  him  write 
80  much  so  easily.  He  verified  his  own  doctrine  that 
"  a  man  may  always  write  when  he  will  set  himself 
doggedly  to  it." 

>  Since  the  first  edition,  it  has  been  suggested  hj  one  of  the  dub^  who  knew 
Mr.  Vesey  better  than  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  that  we  did  not  assign  him  a  proper 
place,  for  he  was  quite  unskilled  in  Irish  antiquities  and  Geltick  learning,  bttt 
might  with  propriety  have  been  made  professor  of  architecture,  which  he  under- 
stood well,  and  has  left  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  that 
art,  by  an  elegant  house  built  on  a  plan  of  his  own  formation,  at  Lucan,  a  few 
miles  from  Dublin. — Bosweli.. 

a  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  has  inserted  a  note  relative  to  the  Club,  the  substance 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume — £d.] 

3  Here,  unluckily,  the  windows  had  no  pulleys,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
constantly  eager  for  fresh  air,  had  much  struggling  to  get  one  of  them  kept  open. 
Thus  he  bad  a  notion  impressed  upon  him,  that  this  wretched  defect  was  ge- 
neral in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  erroneously  entailed  upon  it 
in  his  "Journey."  I  regretted  that  he  did  not  allow  me  to  read  over  his  book 
before  it  was  printed.  I  should  have  changed  very  little,  but  I  should  have 
suggested  an  alteration  in  a  few  places  where  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  be  at- 
tad»d.  I  hope  I  should  have  prevailed  with  him  to  omit  or  soften  his  assertkm, 
that  ^<  a  Scotsman  must  be  a  stuidy  moralist,  who  does  not  prefer  Scotland  to 
truth,"-- for  I  really  thmk  it  is  not  founded,  and  it  is  harshly  said.— Boswell. 
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Thursday^  26tk  August — We  got  a  fresh  chaise  Jwto 
here,  a  very  good  one,  and  very  good  horses.  We 
breakfasted  at  Cullen.  They  set  down  dried  had- 
docks broiled,  along  with  our  tea.  I  ate  one ;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  was  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  them,  so 
they  were  removed  ^  Cullen  has  a  comfortable  ap- 
pearance, though  but  a  very  small  town,  and  the 
houses  mostly  poor  buildings. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  the  charge  of 
Lord  Findlater's  affairs,  and  was  formerly  Lord 
Monboddo's  clerk,  was  three  times  in  France  with 
him,  and  translated  Condamine's  Account  of  the 
Savage  Girl,  to  which  his  lordship  wrote  a  preface, 
containing  several  remarks  of  his  own.  Robertson 
said  he  did  not  believe  so  much  as  his  lordship  did ; 
that  it  was  plain  to  him  the  girl  confounded  what 
she  imagined  with  what  she  remembered ;  that,  be- 
sides, she  perceived  Condamine  and  Lord  Monboddo 
forming  theories,  and  she  adapted  her  story  to  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  see  Lord  Mon- 
boddo publish  such  notions  as  he  has  done ;  a  man 
of  sense,  and  of  so  much  elegant  learning.  There 
would  be  little  in  a  fool  doing  it ;  we  should  only 
laugh :  but  when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are  sorry. 
Other  people  have  strange  notions;  but  they  con- 
ceal them.  If  they  have  tails,  they  hide  them ; 
but  Monboddo  is  as  jealous  of  his  tail  as  a  squir- 
rel." I  shall  here  put  down  some  more  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Johnson's  on  Lord  Monboddo,  which 
were  not  made  exactly  at  this  time,  but  come  in  well 

>  [A  protest  may  be  entered  on  the  part  of  most  Scotsmen  against  the  doc- 
tor's tastA  in  this  particular.  A  Finnon  haddock  dried  over  the  smoke  of  the 
sea-weed,  and  ^rinkled  with  salt  water  during  the  process,  acquires  a  reUsh  of 
a  very  peculiar  and  delicate  flavour,  inimitable  on  any  other  coast  than  that  of 
Abeideenshire.  Some  of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  tried  to  produce  their 
equal  in  vain.  I  was  one  of  a  party  at  a  dLtnner,  where  the  philosophical  had- 
docks were  placed  in  competition  with  the  genuine  Finnon-fish.  These  were  served 
round  without  distinction  whence  they  came ;  but  only  one  gendeman,  out  of 
twelve  pzesent,  espoused  the  cause  of  philosophy. — Walter  Scott.] 
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Toor  to  from  connexion.  He  said  he  did  not  approve  of  a 
judge's  calling  himself  Farmer  Burnett  S  and  going 
about  with  a  little  round  hat^.  He  laughed  heartily 
at  his  lordship's  saying  he  was  an  enthusiastical 
farmer ;  "  for  (said  he),  what  can  he  do  in  farming 
by  his  enthusiasm  ?**  Here,  however,  I  think  Dr. 
Johnson  mistaken.  He  who  wishes  to  be  successful, 
or  happy,  ought  to  be  enthusiastical,  that  is  to  say, 
very  keen  in  all  the  occupations  or  diversions  of  life. 
An  ordinary  gentleman-farmer  will  be  satisfied  with 
looking  at  his  fields  once  or  twice  a  day:  an  en- 
thusiastical farmer  will  be  constantly  employed  on 
them ;  will  have  his  mind  earnestly  engaged ;  will 
talk  perpetually  of  them.  But  Dr.  Johnson  has 
much  of  the  nil  admirari  in  smaller  concerns.  That 
survey  of  life  which  gave  birth  to  his  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes*'  early  sobered  his  mind.  Besides, 
so  great  a  mind  as  his  cannot  be  moved  by  inferior 
objects:  an  elephant  does  not  run  and  skip  like 
lesser  animals. 

Mr.  Robertson  sent  a  servant  with  us,  to  show  us 
through  Lord  Findlater^s  wood,  by  which  our  way 
was  shortened,  and  we  saw  some  part  of  his  domain, 
which  is  indeed  admirably  laid  out.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  choose  to  walk  through  it.  He  always  said 
that  he  was  not  come  to  Scotland  to  see  fine  places, 
of  which  there  were  enough  in  England  ;  but  wild 
objects, — mountains, — water-falls,  —  peculiar  man- 


>  It  is  the  custom  in  Scotland  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session  t6  have 
the  title  of  lords,  from  their  estates ;  thus  Mr.  Burnett  is  Lord  Monboddo,  as 
Mr.  Home  was  Lord  Karnes.  There  is  something  a  little  awkward  in  this ; 
for  they  are  denominated  in  deeds  by  their  names,  with  the  addition  of  ^^  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice;'*  and  subscribe  their  christian  and  sur- 
name,  as  James  Burnett,  Henry  Home,  even  in  judicial  acts.— Bo  swell. 
[We  see  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  amongst  other  gentlemen  as  well  as 
Uie  judges.  All  the  lairds  who  are  called  by  the  names  of  their  estates,  as 
.  Rasay,  Col,  &c.  sign  their  christian  and  surnames,  as  J.  Macleod,  A.  Maclean, 
&C.  The  dignity  of  the  judicial  bench  has  consecrated,  in  the  case  of  the 
judges,  what  was  once  the  common  practice  of  the  country. — £u.] 
^  [Why  not,  in  a  remote  country  retirement? — Ed.] 
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ners ;  in  short,  things  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  '^^^ 
I  have  a  notion  that  he  at  no  time  has  had  much 
taste  for  rural  beauties.     I  have  myself  very  little. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  there  was  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  a  country  gentleman  living  beyond 
his  income,  and  every  year  growing  poorer  and 
poorer.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  influence  which  a 
man  has  by  being  rich.  ^^  A  man  (said  he)  who 
keeps  his  money,  has  in  reality  more  use  from  it  than 
he  can  have  by  spending  it.*'  I  observed  that  this 
looked  very  like  a  paradox ;  but  he  explained  it  thus: 
"  If  it  were  certain  that  a  man  would  keep  his  money 
locked  up  for  ever,  to  be  sure  he  would  have  no  in- 
fluence ;  but.  as  so  many  want  money,  and  he  has 
the  power  of  giving  it,  and  they  know  not  but  by 
gaining  his  favour  they  may  obtain  it,  the  rich  man 
will  always  have  the  greatest  influence.  He  again 
who  lavishes  his  money  is  laughed  at  as  foolish,  and 
in  a  great  degree  with  justice,  considering  how  much 
is  spent  from  vanity.  Even  those  who  partake  of  a 
man's  hospitality  have  but  a  transient  kindness  for 
him.  If  he  has  not  the  command  of  money,  people 
know  he  cannot  help  them  if  he  would ;  whereas  the 
rich  man  always  can,  if  he  will,  and  for  the  chance 
of  that,  will  have  much  weight.''.  Bosweli..  •*  But 
philosophers  and  satirists  have  all  treated  a  miser  as 
contemptible."  Johnson.  "  He  is  so  philosophically ; 
but  not  in  the  practice  of  life."  Boswell.  "  Let 
me  see  now :  I  do  not  know  the  instances  of  misers 
in  England,  so  as  to  examine  into  their  influence." 
Johnson.  "  We  have  had  few  misers  in  England." 
Boswell.  "  There  was  Lowther\"  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the 


>  [He  means,  no  doubt,  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  Whitehaven,  bart,  who  died 
in  17^5,  immensely  rich,  but  without  issue,  and  his  estates  devolved  on  his  re- 
lation, Sir  James,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale. — £d.J 
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Tour  to  command  of  the  county,  which  the  £unily  has  now 
**"  '  lost,  by  spending  it  K  I  take  it  he  lent  a  great  deal ; 
and  that  is  the  way  to  have  influence,  and  yet  pre- 
serve one's  wealth.  A  man  may  lend  his  money 
'Xipon  very  good  security,  and  yet  have  his  debtor 
much  under  his  power.*'  Boswell.  "No  doubt, 
sir.  He  can  always  distress  him  for  the  money ;  as 
no  man  borrows  who  is  able  to  pay  on  demand  quite 
conveniently." 

We  dined  at  Elgin,  and  saw  the  noble  ruins  of  the 
cathedral.  Though  it  rained  much.  Dr.  Johnson 
examined  them  with  the  most  patient  attention.  He 
could  not  here  feel  any  abhorrence  at  the  Scottish 
reformers,  for  he  had  been  told  by  Lord  Hailes,  that 
it  was  destroyed  before  the  reformation,  by  the  Lord 
of  Badenoch%  who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop. 
The  bishop's  house,  and  those  of  the  other  clergy, 
which  are  still  pretty  entire,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  has  been  of  great  extent,  and  had  very 
fine  carved  work.  The  ground  within  the  walls  of 
the  cathedral  is  employed  as  a  burying-place.  The 
family  of  Gordon  have  their  vault  here ;  but  it  has 
nothing  grand. 

We  passed  Gordon  Castle^  this  forenoon,  which 

1  I  do  not  know  what  was  at  this  time  the  state  of  the  parliamentary  interest 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Lowtber ;  a  family  before  the  conquest :  but  all  the 
nation  knows  it  to  be  very  extensive  at  present.  A  due  mixture  of  severity  and 
kindness,  economy  and  munificence,  characterises  its  present  representative. — 
BoswELL.  [The  second  viscount  and  first  Earl  Lonsdale  of  h^t  branch,  who 
was  recommended  to  Boswell^s  peculiar  favour  by  having  married  Lady  Mary 
Stuart,  the  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Bute. — £d.1 

3  Note^  by  I^rd  Hailes. — ^*'  The  cathedral  of  Elgin  was  burnt  by  the  Lord 
of  Badenoch,  because  the  Bishop  of  Moray  had  pronounced  an  award  not  to  Ms 
liking.  The  indemnification  that  the  see  obtained  was,  that  the  Lord  of  Bade- 
noch stood  for  three  days  barefooted  at  the  great  gate  of  the  cathedral.  The 
story  is  in  the  chartulary  of  Elgin." — Boswell.  [Light  as  this  penance was^ 
an  Irish  chieftain  fared  still  better.  The  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  was  charged 
before  Henry  VII.  with  having  burned  the  cathedral  of  Cuahel :  he  exprened 
his  contrition  for  this  sacril^,  adding,  that  he  never  would  have  done  it  had  he 
not  thought  that  the  archbishop  had  hem  in  U.  The  king  made  him  kird- 
lieutenant. — ^£]>.] 

3  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  duke  was  at  home;  but,  not  having  the  homwr 
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has  a  princely  appearance.  Fochabers,  the  neigh-  Tour  to 
bouring  village,  is  a  poor  place,  many  of  the  houses 
being  ruinous ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  they  have  in 
general  orchards  well  stored  with  apple-trees.  ^Igi^ 
has  what  in  England  are  called  piazzas,  that  run  ill 
many  places  on  each  side  of  the  street.  It  must  have 
been  a  much  better  place  formerly.  Probably  it  had 
piazzas  all  along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  at  Bologna. 
I  approved  much  of  such  structures  in  a  town,  on 
account  of  their  conveniency  in  wet  weather.  Dr. 
Johnson  disapproved  of  them,  "  because,"  said  he, 
"  it  makes  the  under  story  of  a  house  very  dark, 
which  greatly  overbalances  the  conveniency,  when  it 
is  considered  how  small  a  part  of  the  year  it  rains ; 
how  few  are  usually  in  the  street  at  such  times ;  that 
many  who  are  might  as  well  be  at  home ;  and  the 
little  that  people  suffer,  supposing  them  to  be  as 
much  wet  as  they  commonly  are  in  walking  a  street.** 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  dinner  in 
Scotland  that  he  could  not  eat 

In  the  afternoon,  we  drove  over  the  very  heath 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  according  to  tra- 
dition.    Dr.  Johnson  again  solemnly  repeated 

"  How  far  is 't  called  to  Fores  ?  What  are  these, 
8o  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on 't  ?" 

He  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Macbeth.  His 
recitation  was  grand  and  affecting,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  observed  to  me,  had  no  more  tone  than 

of  being  much  known  to  his  grace,  I  could  not  have  presumed  to  enter  his 
castlet,  though  to  introduce  even  so  celebrated  a  stranger.  We  were  at  any  rate 
in  a  hurry  to  get  forward  to  the  wildness  which  we  came  to  see.  Perhaps,  if 
this  noble  family  had  still  preserved  that  sequestered  magnificence  which  they 
maintained  when  catholicks,  coirespondmg  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
we  m^ht  have  been  induced  to  have  procured  proper  letters  of  introductioil,  and 
devoted  some  time  to  the  contemplation  of  venerable  superstitious  state. — Bos- 
well. 
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Tour  to  it  should  have :  it  was  the  better  for  it.  He  then 
parodied  the  "  all  hail'*  of  the  witches  to  Macbeth, 
addressing  himself  to  me.  I  had  purchased  some 
land  called  Dalblair ;  and,  as  in  Scotland  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  landed  men  by  the  name  of 
their  estates,  I  had  thus  two  titles,  Dalblair  and 
young  Auchinleck.     So  my  friend,  in  imitation  of 

*'  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Cawdor !" 

condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  uttering 

«  All  hail,  Dalblair!  hail  to  thee,  Laird  of  Auchinkck » /" 

We  got  to  Fores  at  night,  and  found  an  admirable 
inn,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
a  landlord,  who  styled  himself  "  Wine-Cooper,  from 
London.*' 

Friday y  9Hth  August. — It  was  dark  when  we  came 
to  Fores  last  night ;  so  we  did  not  see  what  is  called 
King  Duncan's  monument^.  I  shall  now  mark  some 
gleanings  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  I  spoke  of 
Leonidas,  and  said  there  were  some  good  passages  in 
it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  you  must  seek  for  them." 
He  said,  Paul  Whitehead's  Manners  was  a  poor  per- 
formance. Speaking  of  Derrick,  he  told  me  "  he 
had  a  kindness  for  him,  and  had  often  said,  that  if 
his  letters  had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more  esta- 
blished name,  they  would  have  been  thought  very 
pretty  letters." 

This  morning  I  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  evil.  Johnson.  "  Moral  evil  is  occasioned 
by  free  will,  which  implies  choice  between  good  and 
evil.  With  all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  man 
but  would  rather  be  a  free  agent,  than  a  mere  machine 
without  the  evil ;  and  what  is  best  for  each  individual, 

1  [Pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  Affleck. — Ed.] 

9  [Duncan's  monument ;  a  huge  column  on  the  roadside  near  Fores,  more 
than  twenty  feet  high,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes 
from  Scotland,  and  properly  called  Swene's  Stone-^WALTER  Scott.] 
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must  be  best  for  the  whole.  If  a  man  would  rather  Tou?  to 
be  the  machine,  I  cannot  argue  with  him.  He  is  a 
different  being  from  me/'  Boswell.  "  A  man,  as 
a  machine,  may  have  agreeable  sensations ;  for  in- 
stance, he  may  have  pleasure  in  musick."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir,  he  cannot  have  pleasure  in  musick ;  at  least 
no  power  of  producing  musick ;  for  he  who  can  pro- 
duce musick  may  let  it  alone  :  he  who  can  play  upon 
a  fiddle  may  break  it :  such  a  man  is  not  a  machine.'* 
This  reasoning  satisfied  me.  It  is  certain,  there  cannot 
be  a  free  agent,  unless  there  is  the  power  of  being  evil 
as  well  as  good.  We  must  take  the  inherent  possi- 
bilities of  things  into  consideration,  in  our  reasonings 
or  conjectures  concerning  the  works  of  God. 

We  came  to  Nairn,  to  breakfast.  Though  a 
county  town  and  a  royal  burgh,  it  is  a  miserable 
place.  Over  the  room  where  we  sat,  a  girl  was  spin- 
ning wool  with  a  great  wheel,  and  singing  an  Erse 
song  :  "  ril  warrant  you,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "one 
of  the  songs  of  Ossian."  He  then  repeated  these 
lines : 

"  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings ; 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things  *.'' 

I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before.  Johnson. 
"  I  fancy  not,  sir ;  for  they  are  in  a  detached  poem, 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember,  written  by- 
one  GifFard,  a  parson." 

I  expected  Mr.  Kenneth  M*Aulay,  the  minister  of 
Calder,  who  published  the  history  of  St.  Kilda,  a 
book  which  Dr.  Johnson  liked,  would  have  met  us 
here,  as  I  had  written  to  him  from  Aberdeen.  But 
I  received  a  letter  from  him,  telling  me  that  he  could 

*  [See  anUy  voL  i  p.  393.— Ed.] 
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Teuf  to  not  leave  home,  as  he  was  to  administer  the  sacrament 
the  following  Sunday,  and  earnestly  requesting  to  see 
us  at  his  manse.  "  We'll  go,"  said  Dr.  Johnson ; 
which  we  accordingly  did  Mrs.  M*Aulay  received 
us,  and  told  us  her  hushand  was  in  the  church  distri- 
buting tokens  ^  We  arrived  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  and  it  was  near  three  before  he  came 
tons. 

Dr.  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book,  and  said 
"  it  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  topography."  M*Aulay 
did  not  seem  much  to  mind  the  compliment.  From 
his  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  not  written  the  book  which  goes  under  his  name. 
I  myself  always  suspected  so ;  and  I  have  been  told  it 
was  written  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  MTherson  of 
Sky,  from  the  materials  collected  by  M*Aulay.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  privately  to  me,  "  There  is  a  combina- 
tion in  it  of  which  M*Aulay  is  not  capable."  How- 
ever, he  was  exceedingly  hospitable ;  and,  as  he  oblig- 
ingly promised  us  a  route  for  our  Tour  through  the 
Western  Isles,  we  agreed  to  stay  with  him  all  night. 
After  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle  of  Calder 
(pronounced  Cawder^),  the  Thane  of  Cawdor's  seat. 
I  was  sorry  that  my  friend,  this  "  prosperous  gentle- 
man," was  not  there.  The  old  tower  must  be  of 
great  antiquity.  There  is  a  draw-bridge,  what  has 
been  a  moat,  and  an  ancient  court.  There  is  a  haw- 
thorn tree,  which  rises  like  a  wooden  pillar  through 
the  rooms  of  the  castle ;  for,  by  a  strange  conceit,  the 
walls  have  been  built  round  it.     The  thickness  of  the 

>  In  Scotland  there  is  a  great  deal  of  preparation  before  administering  the  sa- 
crament. The  minister  of  the  parish  examines  the  people  as  to  their  fitness,  and 
to  those  of  whom  he  appiroves  gives  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  parish,  slb  tokens,  which  they  must  produce  before  receiving  it.  This  is 
a. species  of  priestly  power,  and  sometimes  may  be  abused.  'I  remember  a  law- 
suit  brought  by  a  person  against  his  parish  minister,  for  refusing  him  admission 
to  that  sacred  ordinance. — Boswell. 

'  [Is  it  not  a  strong  though  minute  instance  of  the  general  knowledge  of 
Shakspeare,  that  he  knew  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  name  ? — Ed.] 
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walls,  the  small  slanting  windows,  and  a  great  iron  '^^ 
door  at  the  entrance  on  the  second  story  as  you 
ascend  the  stairs,  all  indicate  the  rude  times  in  which 
this  castle  was  erected.     There  were  here  some  large 
venerable  trees  \ 

I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  M*Aulay,who  talked  slightingly  of  the  lower  En- 
glish clergy.  The  doctor  gave  him  a  frowning  look, 
and  said,  "  This  is  a  day  of  novelties :  I  have  seen  old 
trees  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  the  English  clergy 
treated  with  disrespect." 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  Caldermanse 
would  be  heavy ;  however,  Mr.  Grant,  an  intelligent 
and  well  bred  minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
there,  and  assisted  us  by  his  conversation.  Dr. 
Johnson,  talking  of  hereditary  occupations  in  the 
Highlands,  said,  "  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a 
custom  as  this;  but  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  it,  and 
oblige  a  man  to  be  a  tailor  or  a  smith,  because  his 
father  has  been  one."  This  custom,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  our  Highlands ;  it  is  well  known  that  in 
India  a  similar  practice  prevails. 

Mr.  M^Aulay  began  a  rhapsody  against  creeds  and 
confessions.  Dr.  Johnson  showed,  that  ^^  what  he 
called  imposition,  was  only  a  voluntary  declaration  of 
agreement  in  certain  articles  of  faith,  which  a  church 
has  a  right  to  require,  just  as  any  other  society  can 
insist  on  certain  rules  being  observed  by  its  members. 
Nobody  is  compelled  to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobody 
is  compelled  to  enter  into  a  society."  This  was  a  very 
dear  and  just  view  of  the  subject ;  but  M'Aulay 
could  not  be  driven  out  of  his  track.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  bigot  to  laamessJ' 

Mr*  M^Aulay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scotland 

*  [Gawder  Castle,  here  described,  has  been  since  much  damaged  by  fiie.— 
Walter  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  before  us ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  route  for  us  from 
Inverness,  by  Fort  Augustus,  to  Glenelg,  Sky,  Mull, 
Icolmkill,  Lorn,  and  Inverary,  which  I  wrote  down. 
As  my  father  was  to  begin  the  northern  circuit  about 
the  18th  of  September,  it  was  necessary  for  us  either 
to  make  our  tour  with  great  expedition,  so  as  to  get 
to  Auchinleck  before  he  set  out,  or  to  protract  it,  so 
as  not  to  be  there  till  his  return,  which  would  be 
about  the  10th  of  October.  By  M*Aulay's  calcula- 
tion, we  were  not  to  land  in  Lorn  till  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. I  thought  that  the  interruptions  by  bad 
days,  or  by  occasional  excursions,  might  make  it  ten 
days  later ;  and  I  thought  too,  that  we  might  perhaps 
go  to  Benbecula,  and  visit  Clanranald,  which  would 
take  a  week  of  itself. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr.  Grant  to  the  li- 
brary, which  consisted  of  a  tolerable  collection ;  but 
the  Doctor  thought  it  rather  a  lady's  library,  with 
some  Latin  books  in  it  by  chance,  than  the  library  of 
a  clergyman.  It  had  only  two  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  Latin.  I  doubted 
whether  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  present  at  a  presby- 
terian  prayer.  I  told  Mr.  M*Aulay  so,  and  said  that 
the  Doctor  might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at 
family  worship.  Mr.  M*Aulay  said,  he  would  omit 
it,  rather  than  give  Dr.  Johnson  offence :  but  I  would 
by  no  means  agree  that  an  excess  of  politeness,  even 
to  so  great  a  man,  should  prevent  what  I  esteem  as 
one  of  the  best  pious  regulations.  I  know  nothing 
more  beneficial,  more  comfortable,  more  agreeable, 
than  that  the  little  societies  of  each  family  should  re- 
gularly assemble,  and  unite  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  daily  receive  so 
much  good,  and  may  hope  for  more  in  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  over- 
delicate  scrupulosity  of  our  host.     He  said,  he  had 
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BO  objection  to  hear  the  prayer.  This  was  a  pleasing  u^'j? 
surprise  to  me ;  for  he  refused  to  go  and  hear  Prin- 
cipal Robertson  preach.  "  I  will  hear  him/'  said  he, 
"  if  he  will  get  up  into  a  tree  and  preach ;  but  I  will 
not  give  a  sanction,  by  my  presence,  to  a  presbyterian 
assembly/* 

Mr.  Grant  having  prayed,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  his 
prayer  was  a  very  good  one,  but  objected  to  his  not 
having  introduced  the  Lord's  Prayer  ^  He  told  us, 
that  an  Italian  of  some  note  in  London  said  once  to 
him,  "  We  have  in  our  service  a  prayer  called  the 
Pater  Noster^  which  is  a  very  fine  composition.  I 
wonder  who  is  the  author  of  it."  A  singular  instance 
of  ignorance  in  a  man  of  some  literature  and  general 
inquiry ! 

Saturday^  %%th  August. — ^Dr .  Johnson  had  brought 
a  Sallust  with  him  in  his  pocket  from  Edinburgh. 
He  gave  it  last  night  to  Mr.  M'Aulay's  son,  a  smart 
young  lad  about  eleven  years  old.  Pr.  Johnson  had 
given  an  account  of  the  education  at  Oxford,  in  all 
its  gradations.  The  advantage  of  being  a  servitor  to 
a  youth  of  little  fortune  struck  Mrs.  M'Aulay  much. 
I  observed  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  very  handsomely 
and  kindly  said,  that,  if  they  would  send  their  boy 
to  hira,  when  he  was  ready  for  the  university,  he 
would  get  him  made  a  servitor,  and  perhaps  would 
do  more  for  him.  He  could  not  promise  to  do  more; 
but  would  undertake  for  the  servitorship  ^ 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  White,  a  Welsh- 
man, who  has  been  many  years  factor  (e.  e.  steward) 
on  thei  estate  of  Calder,  drank  tea  with  us  last  night, 
and,  upon  getting  a  note  from  Mr.  M^Aulay,  asked 

>  [See,  on  this  subject,  Johnson^s  own  Journey. — Ed.] 

*Dr.  Johnson  did  not  [as  we  shidl  see]  neglect  what  he  had  undertaken.   Bf 

his  interest  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

where  he  was  educated  for  some  time,  he  obtained  a  servitorship  for  young 

M'Aulay.     But  it  seems  he  had  othsr  views;  and  I  believe  went  abroad. 

BOSWELL. 
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Tour  to  US  to  his  house.  We  had  not  time  to  accept  of  his 
invitation.  He  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Feme,  master  of  stores  at  Fort  George.  He 
showed  it  to  me.  It  recommended  *'  two  celebrated 
gentlemen ;  no  less  than  Dr.  Johnson,  author  of  his 
Dictionary^  and  Mr,  Boswell,  known  at  Edinburgh 
by  the  name  of  Paoli."  He  said,  he  hoped  I  had  no 
objection  to  what  he  had  written ;  if  I  had,  he  would 
alter  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  check  his  effusions, 
and  acquiesced;  taking  care,  however,  to  seal  the 
letter,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  I  had  read  it. 

A  conversation  took  place  about  saying  grace  at 
breakfast  (as  we  do  in  Scotland),  as  well  as  at  dinner 
and  supper ;  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is 
enough  if  we  have  stated  seasons  of  prayer;  no 
matter  when.  A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  he 
mounts  his  horse,  or  a  woman  when  she  milks  her 
cow  (which  Mr.  Grant  told  us  is  done  in  the  High- 
lands), as  at  meals ;  and  custom  is  to  be  followed  ^" 
We  proceeded  to  Fort  George.  When  we  came 
into  the  square,  I  sent  a  soldier  with  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Feme.  He  came  to  us  immediately,  and  along 
with  him  Major  Brewse  of  the  Engineers,  pronounced 
Brace.  He  said  he  believed  it  was  originally  the 
same  Norman  name  with  Brace :  that  he  had  dined 
at  a  house  in  London,  where  were  three  Braces,  one 
of  the  Irish  line,  one  of  the  Scottish  line,  and  himself 
of  the  English  line.  He  said  he  was  shown  it  in  the 
Herald's  office,  spelt  fourteen  different  ways  *.  I  told 
him  the  different  spellings  of  my  name.  Dr.  John- 
son observed,  that  there  had  been  great  disputes 

1  He  could  not  bear  to  have  it  thought  that,  in  any  instance  whatever,  the 
Scots  are  more  pious  than  the  English.  I  think  grace  as  proper  at  breakfast  as 
at  any  other  meal.  It  is  the  pleasantest  meal  we  have.  Dr.  Johnson  lias 
allowed  the  peculiar  merit  of  breakfast  in  Scotland. — ^Boswell. 

*  [Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  found  in  the  annals  of  that  region  a  king 
named  Brut^  which  he  chooses  to  consider  the  genuine  orthography  of  the  name. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  some  mirth  at  3ie  court  of  Gondar— Wai.tsk 
Scott.] 
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about  the  spelling  of  Shakspeare's  name ;  at  last  it  S^J** 
was  thought  it  would  be  settled  by  looking  at  the 
original  copy  of  his  will ;  but,  upon  examining  it, 
he  was  found  to  have  written  it  himself  no  less  than 
three  different  ways. 

Mr.  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  carried  us  to 
wait  on  Sir  E)rre  Coote,  whose  regiment,  the  37th, 
was  lying  here,  and  who  then  commanded  the  fort. 
He  asked  us  to  dine  with  him,  which  we  agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort.  The  major 
explained  the  fortification  to  us,  and  Mr.  Feme  gave 
us  an  account  of  the  stores.  Dr.  Johnson  talked  of 
the  proportions  of  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  making 
gunpowder,  of  granulating  it,  and  of  giving  it  a  gloss. 
He  made  a  very  good  figure  upon  these  topicks.  He 
said  to  me  afterwards,  that  "  he  had  talked  osten- 
tatiously." We  reposed  ourselves  a  little  in  Mr. 
Feme's  house.  He  had  every  thing  in  neat  order 
as  in  England ;  and  a  tolerable  collection  of  books. 
I  looked  into  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland.  He  says 
little  of  this  fort ;  but  that  "  the  barracks,  &c.  form 
several  streets."  This  is  aggrandising.  Mr^  Feme 
observed,  if  he  had  said  they  form  a  square,  with  a 
row  of  buildings  before  it,  he  would  have  given  a 
juster  description.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  "how 
seldom  descriptions  correspond  with  realities ;  and 
the  reason  is,  the  people  do  not  write  them  till  some 
time  after,  and  then  their  imagination  has  added  cir- 
cumstances." 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton.  The  Major 
said,  he  knew  a  great  deal  for  a  military  man.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  will  find  few  men,  of  any  profession^ 
who  know  more.  Sir  Adolphus  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary man;  a  man  of  boundless  curiosity  and  un- 
wearied diligence." 

I  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to  introduce 
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Tonr  to  the  contest  between  Warburton  and  Lowth.  John- 
son. "  Warburton  kept  his  temper  all  along,  while 
Lowth  was  in  a  passion.  Lowth  published  some  of 
Warburton's  letters.  Warburton  drew  him  on  to 
write  some  very  abusive  letters,  and  then  asked  his 
leave  to  publish  them ;  which  he  knew  Lowth  could 
not  refuse,  after  what  he  had  done.  So  that  War- 
burton contrived  that  he  should  publish,  apparently 
with  Lowth  s  consent,  what  could  not  but  show 
Lowth  in  a  disadvantageous  light  ^" 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.  I,  for  a  little 
while,  fancied  myself  a  military  man,  and  it  pleased 
me.  We  went  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote's,  at  the  governor's 
house,  and  found  him  a  most  gentlemanlike  man. 
His  lady  is  a  very  agreeable  woman,  with  an  uncom- 
monly mild  and  sweet  tone  of  voice.  There  was  a 
pretty  large  company:  Mr.  Feme,  Major  Brewse, 
and  several  officers.  Sir  Eyre  had  come  from  the 
East  Indies  by  land,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
He  told  us,  the  Arabs  could  live  five  days  without 
victuals,  and  subsist  for  three  weeks  on  nothing  else 
but  the  blood  of  their  camels,  who  could  lose  so  much 
of  it  as  would  suffice  for  that  time,  without  being 
exhausted.  He  highly  praised  the  virtue  of  the 
Arabs ;  their  fidelity,  if  they  undertook  to  conduct 
any  person ;  and  said,  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives 
rather  than  let  him  be  robbed.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
is  always  for  maintaining  the  superiority  of  civilized 
over  uncivilized  men,  said,  "  Why,  sir,  I  can  see  no 
superior  virtue  in  this  A  Serjeant  and  twelve  men, 
who  are  my  guard,  will  die  rather  than  that  I  shall 
be  robbed.*'     Colonel  Pennington,  of  the  37th  regi- 

1  Here  Dr.  Johnson  gaye  us  part  of  a  conTersation  held  between  a  Oreat 
Personage  and  him,  in  the  library  at  the  Queen^s  Palace,  in  the  course  of  which 
this  contest  was  considered.  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  get  that  conversation 
as  perfectly  preserved  as  possible.  It  may  perhaps  at  some  ftiiure  time  be  given 
to  the  publiek. — Bosvell.     [It  is  given  ante,  p.  37. — Ed.] 
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ment,  took  up  the  argument  with  a  good  deal  of  Tour  to 
spirit  and  ingenuity.  Pennington.  **But  the 
soldiers  are  compelled  to  this,  by  fear  of  punishment." 
Johnson.  "  Well,  sir,  the  Arabs  are  compelled  by 
the  fear  of  infamy."  Pennington.  "  The  soldiers 
have  the  same  fear  of  infamy,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment besides ;  so  have  less  virtue ;  because  they  act 
less  voluntarily.'*  Lady  Coote  observed  very  well, 
that  it  ought  to  be  known  if  there  was  not,  among 
the  Arabs,  some  punishment  for  not  being  faithful 
on  such  occasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that  we  had 
not  now  such  a  company  of  actors  as  in  the  last  age ; 
Wilks,  Booth,  &c.  &c.  Johnson.  "  You  think  so, 
because  there  is  one  who  excels  all  the  rest  so  much : 
you  compare  them  with  Garrick,  and  see  the  defi- 
ciency. Garrick's  great  distinction  is  his  universality. 
He  can  represent  all  modes  of  life,  but  that  of  an  easy 
fine-bred  gentleman  \"  Pennington.  "  He  should 
give  over  playing  young  parts."  Jo  H  nson.  "  He  does 
not  take  them  now;  but  he  does  not  leave  off  those 
which  he  has  been  used  to  play,  because  he  does  them 
better  than  any  one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had 
generations  of  actors,  if  they  sw^armed  like  bees,  the 
young  ones  might  drive  off  the  old.  Mrs.  Gibber,  I 
think,  got  more  reputation  than  she  deserved,  as  she 
had  a  great  Sameness;  though  her  expression  was, 
undoubtedly,  very  fine.  Mrs.  Clive  was  the  best 
player  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  a  very  good 
one ;  but  she  had  something  affected  in  her  manner : 
1  imagine  she  had  some  player  of  the  former  age  in 
her  eye,  which  occasioned  it." 

*  [Garrick  used  to  tell  that  Johnson  was  so  ii^noraTit  of  what  the  manners  of  a 
fine  gentleman  were,  that  he  said  of  some  stroller  at  Lichfield,  that  there  was  a 
courtly  vivacity  about  him ;  <'  whereas  in  fac^,"  added  Garrick,  **  he  was  the  niost 
vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  trod  the  boards,"  {post,  12.h  March,  1776).  Nodoubt 
the  most  difficult,  thoagh  perhaps  not  the  higiiest,  branch  of  the  actorV  art  is  to 
catch  the  light  colours  and  forms  of  fashionable  life ;  but  if  Garrick,  who  lived 
so  much  in  the  highest  society,  had  not  ihis  quality,  wliat  actor  could  ever  hope 
to  possess  it? — Ed.] 
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Tour  to       Colonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  sometimes  failed 
in  emphasis ;  as  for  instance,  in  Hamlet, 

'^  I  will  speak  dagger 9  to  her ;  but  uie  ftonf ,** 

instead  of 

^<  I  will  tpeak  daggers  to  her;  but  ute  none/' 

We  had  a  dinner  of  two  complete  courses,  variety 
of  wines,  and  the  regimental  band  of  musick  playing 
in  the  square,  before  the  windows,  after  it.  I  enjoyed 
this  day  much.  We  were  quite  easy  and  cheerful. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  shall  always  remember  this 
fort  with  gratitude."  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  some  admiration,  at  finding  upon  this  barren 
sandy  point  such  buildings,  such  a  dinner,  such 
company :  it  was  like  enchantment.  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally, 
that  "  it  did  not  strike  him  as  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary; because  he  knew,  here  was  a  large  sum  of 
money  expended  in  building  a  fort ;  here  was  a  regi- 
ment. If  there  had  been  less  than  what  we  found, 
it  would  have  surprised  him."  He  looked  coolly 
and  deliberately  through  all  the  gradations:  my 
warm  imagination  jumped  from  the  barren  sands  to 
the  splendid  dinner  and  brilliant  company,  to  borrow 
the  expression  of  an  absurd  poet, 

"  Without  ands  or  ifii, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  sands  upon  the  diffs.** 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  the 
power  and  excellence  of  human  art. 

We  left  the  fort  between  six  and  seven  o'clock :  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  Colonel  Pennington,  and  several  more, 
accompanied  us  down  stairs,  and  saw  us  into  our 
chaise.  There  could  not  be  greater  attention  paid 
to  any  visitors.  Sir  Eyre  spoke  of  the  hardships 
which  Dr.  Johnson  had  before  him.  Boswell. 
"  Considering  what  he  has  said  of  us,  we  must  make 
him  feel  something  rough  in  Scotland.*'     Sir  Eyre 
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said  to  him,  "  You  must  change  your  name,  sir/'  S^^? 
Bos  WELL.  "  Ay,  to  Bt.  McGregor." 

We  got  safely  to  Inverness,  and  put  up  at  Mac- 
kenzie's inn.  Mr,  Keith,  the  collector  of  excise 
here,  my  old  acquaintance  at  Ayr,  who  had  seen  us 
at  the  fort,  visited  us  in  the  evening,  and  engaged 
us  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  promising  to  breakfast 
vdth  us,  and  take  us  to  the  English  chapel ;  so  that 
we  were  at  once  commodiously  arranged. 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I  felt  a 
momentary  impatience  to  be  at  home.  Transient 
clouds  darkened  my  imagination,  and  in  those  clouds 
I  saw  events  from  which  I  shrunk ;  but  a  sentence 
or  two  of  the  Rambler's  conversation  gave  me  firm- 
ness, and  I  considered  that  I  was  upon  an  expedition 
for  which  I  had  wished  for  years,  and  the  recollection 
of  which  would  be  a  treasure  to  me  for  life. 

Sunday,  29th  Augtist — ^Mr.  Keith  breakfasted 
with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  expatiated  rather  too  strongly 
upon  the  benefits  derived  to  Scotland  from  the  Union, 
and  the  bad  state  of  our  people  before  it.  I  am  en- 
tertained with  his  copious  exaggeration  upon  that 
subject ;  but  I  am  uneasy  when  people  are  by,  who 
do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  may  be  apt  to 
think  him  narrow-minded  \  I  therefore  diverted 
the  subject. 

The  English  chapel,  to  which  we  went  this  morn- 
ing, was  but  mean.  The  altar  was  a  bare  fir  table, 
with  a  coarse  stool  for  kneeling  on,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  thick  sailcloth  doubled,  by  way  of  cushion. 
The  congregation  was  small.  Mr.  Tait,  the  clergy- 
man, read  prayers  very  well,  though  with  much  of 

»  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  this  gentle  remonstrance,  and  took 

no  notice  of  it  to  me Bos  well.      [Dr  Ji  hnson's  having  read  this  Journal 

gives  it  a  great  and  very  peculiar  interest;  and  we  must  not  withhold  from  Mr. 
Boswall  the  merit  of  great  candour  and  courage  in  writing  so  freely  about  his 
great  friend.  Yet  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that  had  Johnson  not  seen  it,  the  Journal 
might  have  had  still  greater  poignancy. — Eo.  j 
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Tout  to  the  Scotch  Ecccnt.  He  preached  on  "  Love  your 
enemies."  It  was  remarkable  that,  when  talking  of 
the  connexions  amongst  men,  he  said»  that  some  con- 
nected themselves  with  men  of  distinguished  talents, 
and  since  they  could  not  equal  them,  tried  to  deck 
themselves  with  their  merit,  by  being  their  compa- 
nions. The  sentence  was  to  this  purpose.  It  had 
an  odd  coincidence  with  what  might  be  said  of  my 
connecting  myself  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

After  church,  we  walked  down  to  the  quay.  We 
then  went  to  Macbeth's  castle.  I  had  a  romantick 
satisfaction  in  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  actually  in  it.  It 
perfectly  corresponds  with  Shakspeare's  description, 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  so  happily  illus- 
trated, in  one  of  his  notes  on  our  immortal  poet : 

*'^  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  sense,'*  &c. 

Just  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  perched  on  one  of 
the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.     Then  I  repeated 


•  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 


That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance'  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements/* 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Keith's.  Mrs.  Keith  was  rather 
too  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson,  asking  him  many 
questions  about  his  drinking  only  water.  He  re- 
pressed that  observation,  by  saying  to  me,  "  You 
may  remember  that  Lady  Errol  took  no  notice  of 
this\'' 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which  I  have 
heard  my  father  praise  the  old  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ^)  of 
instructing  himself,  by  making  every  man  he  meets 
tell  him  something  of  what  he  knows  best.     He  led 

»  [Of  the  two,  however,  was  not  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  the  least  well-bred? 
^  [William  Gordon,  second  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1746. — Ed.] 
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Keith  to  talk  to  him  of  the  excise  in  Scotland,  and,  J*>"'.^ 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  mentioned  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale,  the  great  brewer,  paid  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  revenue ;  and  that  he 
had  four  casks,  each  of  which  holds  sixteen  hundred 
barrels,  above  a  thousand  hogsheads. 

After  this  there  was  little  conversation  that  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  again 
glean  what  I  have  omitted  on  former  days.  Dr. 
Gerrard,  at  Aberdeen,  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in 
Wales,  he  was  shown  a  valley  inhabited  by  Danes, 
who  still  retain  their  own  language,  and  are  quite 
a  distinct  people.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  could 
not  be  true,  or  all  the  kingdom  must  have  heard 
of  it.  He  said  to  me,  as  we  travelled,  "  these 
people,  sir,  that  Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have  some- 
what of  a  peregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which  relation 
has  augmented  to  a  different  language.'*  I  asked 
him  a  peregrinity  was  an  English  word.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  "  No."  I  told  him  this  was  the  second  time 
that  I  had  heard  him  coin  a  word.  When  Foote 
broke  his  leg,  I  observed  that  it  would  make  him 
fitter  for  taking  off  George  Faulkner  as  Peter  Para- 
graph, poor  George  having  a  wooden  leg.  Dr.  John- 
son at  that  time  said,  "  George  will  rejoice  at  the 
depeditation  of  Foote ;"  and  when  I  challenged  that 
word,  laughed,  and  owned  he  had  made  it,  and  added 
that  he  had  not  made  above  three  or  four  in  his  Dic- 
tionary \ 

Having  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  our  inn,  I  begged 
permission  to  leave  him  for  a  little,  that  I  might  run 


*  When  upon  the  subject  of  thin  peregiiniiy^  he  told  me  some  particulars 
concerning  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary,  and  concerning  bis  throwing  off 
Lord  Chesterfield's  patronage,  of  which  very  eiToneous  accounts  have  been  cir- 
culated. These  particulars,  with  others  which  he  afterwards  gave  me,  as  also 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  he  dictated  to  me,  I  rt serve  for 
his  '*  Life." — Boswell.     [See  anic^  vol.  i.  p.  249.--Ed.J 
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Toar  to  about  and  pay  some  short  visits  to  several  good  people 
of  Inverness.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  have  all  the 
old-fashioned  principles,  good  and  bad."  I  acknow- 
ledge I  have.  That  of  attention  to  relations  in  the 
remotest  degree,  or  to  Worthy  persons  in  every  state, 
whom  I  have  once  known,  I  inherit  from  my  father. 
It  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  every  body  at 
Inverness  speak  of  him  with  uncommon  regard.  Mr. 
Keith  and  Mr.  Grant,  whom  we  had  seen  at  Mr. 
M*Aulay's,  supped  with  us  at  the  inn.  We  had 
roasted  kid,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  tasted 
before.     He  relished  it  much. 

Monday^  30th  August. — This  day  we  were  to 
begin  our  equitation^  as  I  said ;  for  /  would  needs 
make  a  word  too.  It  is  remarkable,  that  my  noble, 
and  to  me  most  constant  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(who,  if  there  is  too  much  ease  on  my  part,  will 
please  to  pardon  what  his  benevolent,  gay,  social 
intercourse,  and  lively  correspondence  have  insensibly 
produced),  has  since  hit  upon  the  very  same  word. 
The  title  of  the  first  edition  of  his  lordship's  very 
useful  book  was,  in  simple  terms,  "  A  Method  of 
Breaking  Horses  and  Teaching  Soldiers  to  ride." 
The  title  of  the  second  edition  is  "  Military  Equi- 
tation." 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort  Augustus, 
but,  had  we  not  hired  horses  at  Inverness,  we  should 
not  have  found  them  afterwards :  so  we  resolved  to 
begin  here  to  ride.  We  had  three  horses,  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  myself,  and  Joseph,  and  one  which  carried 
our  portmanteaus,  and  two  Highlanders  who  walked 
along  with  us,  John  Hay  and  Lauchland  Vass,  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  remembered  with  credit  in  his  Jour- 
ney, though  he  has  omitted  their  names.  Dr.  John- 
son rode  very  well. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we  saw,  just 
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by  the  road,  a  very  complete  spedmen  of  what  is  JSri? 
called  a  Druid's  temple.  There  was  a  double  circle, 
one  of  very  large,  the  other  of  smaller  stones.  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  observed,  that,  "  to  go  and  see  one 
druidical  temple  is  only  to  see  that  it  is  nothing,  for 
there  is  neither  art  nor  power  in  it  ^ ;  and  seeing  one 
is  quite  enough.'* 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  Lochness,  and  the  road 
upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with  birch  trees,  and  the 
hills  above  it,  pleased  us  much.  The  scene  was  as 
sequestered  and  agreeably  wild  as  could  be  desired, 
and  for  a  time  engrossed  all  our  attention. 

To  see  Dr.  Johnson  in  any  new  situation  is  always 
an  interesting  object  to  me ;  and,  as  I  saw  him  now 
for  the  first  time  on  horseback,  jaunting  about  at  his 
ease  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  novelty,  the  very  dif- 
ferent occupations  of  his  former  laborious  life,  his  ad- 
mirable productions,  his  "  London,''  his  "  Rambler," 
&c.  &c.  immediately  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  the  contrast  made  a  strong  impression  on 
my  imagination. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  good  way  by  the  side  of 
Lochness,  I  perceived  a  little  hut,  with  an  old-look- 
ing woman  at  the  door  of  it.  I  thought  here  might 
be  a  scene  that  would  amuse  Dr.  Johnson ;  so  I  men- 
tioned it  to  him.  "  Let 's  go  in,**  said  he.  We  dis- 
mounted, and  we  and  our  guides  entered  the  hut. 
It  was  a  wretched  little  hovel  of  earth  only,  I  think, 
and  for  a  window  had  only  a  small  hole,  which  was 
stopped  with  a  piece  of  turf,  that  was  taken  out  oc- 
casionally to  let  in  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
or  space  which  we  entered  was  a  fire  of  peat,  the 
smoke  going  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof.  She  had  a 
pot  upon  it,  with  goat's  flesh,  boiling.     There  was 

*  [This  seems  hastily  said ;  there  must  surely  have  been  some  art  and  vast 
potoer  to  erect  Stonehenge. — Ed.] 
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Tout  to  at  One  end  under  the  same  roof,  but  divided  by  a 
kind  of  partition  made  of  wattles,  a  pen  or  fold  in 
which  we  saw  a  good  many  kids. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where  she  slept. 
I  asked  one  of  the  guides,  who  questioned  her  in 
Erse.  She  answered  with  a  tone  of  emotion,  saying 
(as  he  told  us),  she  was  afraid  we  wanted  to  go  to 
bed  to  her.  This  coquetry,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  so  wretched  a  being,  was  truly  ludicrous. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  afterwards  were  merry  upon  it. 
I  said,  it  was  he  who  alarmed  the  poor  woman's 
virtue.  "No,  sir  (said  he),  she'll  say,  *  There  came 
a  wicked  young  fellow,  a  wild  dog,  who  I  believe 
would  have  ravished  me,  had  there  not  been  with 
him  a  grave  old  gentleman,  who  repressed  him :  but 
when  he  gets  out  of  the  sight  of  his  tutor,  I  '11  war- 
rant you  he'll  spare  no  woman  he  meets,  young  or 
old.'"  "  No,  sir  (I  replied),  she'll  say,  *  There  was 
a  terrible  ruffian  who  would  have  forced  me,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  civil  decent  young  man,  who,  I  take 
it,  was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  protect  me.'  " 

Dr.  Johnson  would  not  hurt  her  delicacy,  by  in- 
sisting on  "  seeing  her  bed-chamber,"  like  Archer  in 
the  Beaux  Stratagem.  But  my  curiosity  was  more 
ardent ;  I  lighted  a  piece  of  paper,  and  went  into  the 
place  where  the  bed  was.  There  was  a  little  par- 
tition of  wicker,  rather  more  neatly  done  than  that 
for  the  fold,  and  close  by  the  wall  was  a  kind  of  bed- 
stead of  wood,  with  heath  upon  it  by  way  of  bed ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  I  saw  some  sort  of  blankets  or 
covering  rolled  up  in  a  heap.  The  woman's  name 
was  Fraser ;  so  was  her  husband's.  He  was  a  man 
of  eighty.  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Balnain,  allows  him  to 
live  in  this  hut,  and  keep  sixty  goats,  for  taking  care 
of  his  woods,  where  he  then  was.  They  had  five 
children,  the  eldest  only  thirteen.     Tm^o  we^e  gone 
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to  Inverness  to  buy  meal ;  the  rest  were  looking  after  ]J^^? 
the  goats.  This  contented  family  had  four  stacks  of 
barley,  twenty-four  sheaves  in  each.  They  had  a 
few  fowls.  We  were  informed  that  they  lived  all  the 
spring  without  meal,  upon  milk  and  curds  and  whey 
alone.  What  they  get  for  their  goats,  kids,  and 
fowls,  maintains  them  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

She  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  take  a  dram.  I  saw 
one  chair.  She  said  she  was  as  happy  as  any  wo- 
man in  Scotland.  She  could  hardly  speak  any  En- 
glish except  a  few  detached  words.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  pleased  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  state 
of  human  life.  She  asked  for  snuff.  It  is  her  luxury, 
and  she  uses  a  great  deal.  We  had  none ;  but  gave 
her  sixpence  apiece.  She  then  brought  out  her 
whisky  bottle.  I  tasted  it ;  as  did  Joseph  and  our 
guides:  so  I  gave  her  sixpence  more.  She  sent  us 
away  with  many  prayers  in  Erse. 

We  dined  at  a  publick-house  called  the  Genercd^s 
Hut^^  from  General  Wade,  who  was  lodged  there 
when  he  commanded  in  the  north.  Near  it  is  the 
meanest  parish  kirk  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  shame  it 
should  be  on  a  high  road  ^.  After  dinner  we  passed 
through  a  good  deal  of  mountainous  country.  I  had 
known  Mr.  Trapaud,  the  deputy-governour  of  Fort 
Augustus,  twelve  years  ago,  at  a  circuit  at  Inverness, 
where  my  father  was  judge.  I  sent  forward  one  of 
our  guides,  and  Joseph,  with  a  card  to  him,  that  he 
might  know  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  coming  up, 
leaving  it  to  him  to  invite  us  or  not.  It  was  dark 
when  we  arrived.  The  inn  was  wretched.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  build  one,  or  give  the  resident  go- 

>  [It  is  very  odd  that  when  these  roads  were  made  there  was  no  care  taken  for 
Inns,  .  The  King*i  House  and  the  General* s  Hut  are  miserable  places ;  but 
the  project  and  plans  were  purely  military Wi^  lter  Scott.] 

«  [Air.  BoswdPs  shame  seems  to  have  been  not  that  the  kirk  should  have 
been  so  mean,  but  that  it  should  have  been  unfortunately  placed  in  so  vinhle 
a  situation. — Ed.] 
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Toar  to  vemouT  an  additional  salary ;  as  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  he  must  necessarily  be  put  to  a  great  ex* 
pense  in  entertaining  travellers.  Joseph  announced 
to  us,  when  we  alighted,  that  the  govemour  waited 
for  us  at  the  gate  of  the  fort.  We  walked  to  it.  He 
met  us,  and  with  much  civility  conducted  us  to  his 
house.  It  was  comfortable  to  find  ourselves  in  a  well- 
built  little  square,  and  a  neatly  furnished  house,  in 
good  company,  and  with  a  good  supper  before  us ;  in 
short,  with  all  the  conveniencies  of  civilized  life  in 
the  midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mrs.  Trapaud,  and 
the  govemour's  daughter,  and  her  husband.  Captain 
Newmarsh,  were  all  most  obliging  and  polite.  The 
govemour  had  excellent  animal  spirits,  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  soldier,  and  somewhat  of  a  Frenchman,  to 
which  his  extraction  entitles  him.  He  is  brother  to 
General  Cyrus  Trapaud.  We  passed  a  very  agree- 
able evening. 

Tuesday^  31sf  August — The  govemour  has  a  very 
good  garden.  We  looked  at  it,  and  at  the  rest  of 
the  fort,  which  is  but  small,  and  may  be  commanded 
from  a  variety  of  hills  around.  We  also  looked  at 
the  galley  or  sloop  belonging  to  the  fort,  which  sails 
upon  the  Loch,  and  brings  what  is  wanted  for  the 
garrison.  Captains  Urie  and  Darippe,  of  the  15th 
regiment  of  foot,  breakfasted  with  us.  They  had 
served  in  America,  and  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  much 
with  an  account  of  the  Indians.  He  said  he  could 
make  a  very  pretty  book  out  of  them,  were  he  to  stay 
there.  Governour  Trapaud  was  much  struck  with 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  I  like  to  hear  him  (said  he)  it  is  so 
majestick.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  speak  in 
your  court.'*  He  pressed  us  to  stay  dinner ;  but  I 
considered  that  we  had  a  rude  road  before  us,  \diich 
we  could  more  easily  encounter  in  the  morning,  and 
that  it  was  hard  to  say  when  we  might  get  up,  were 
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we  to  sit  down  to  good  entertainment,  in  good  com-  Tour  to 
pany :  I  therefore  begged  the  govemour  would  ex- 
cuse us.  Here,  too,  I  had  another  very  pleasing 
proof  how  much  my  father  is  regarded.  The  go- 
vernour  expressed  the  highest  respect  for  him,  and 
bade  me  tell  him  that,  if  he  would  come  that  way  on 
the  northern  circuit,  he  would  do  him  all  the  ho- 
nours of  the  garrison. 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and  travelled 
eleven  miles,  through  a  wild  country,  till  we  came  to 
a  house  in  Glenmorison,  called  Anoch,  kept  by  a 
McQueen  \  Our  landlord  was  a  sensible  fellow  :  he 
had  learnt  his  grammar,  and  Dr.  Johnson  justly  ob- 
served that  '^  a  man  is  the  better  for  that  as  long  as 
he  lives.*'  There  were  some  books  hjere :  a  Treatise 
against  Drunkenness,  translated  from  the  French ;  a 
volume  of  the  Spectator;  a  volume  of  Prideaux's 
Connexion,  and  Cyrus's  Travels.  McQueen  said  he 
had  more  volumes ;  and  his  pride  seemed  to  be  much 
piqued  that  we  were  surprised  at  his  having  books. 

Near  to  this  place  we  had  passed  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, under  a  Serjeant's  command,  at  work  upon  the 
road.  We  gave  them  two  shillings  to  drink.  They 
came  to  our  inn,  and  made  merry  in  the  barn.  We 
went  and  paid  them  a  visit.  Dr.  Johnson  saying, 
"  Come,  let's  go  and  give  'em  another  shilling 
apiece.'*  We  did  so;  and  he  was  saluted  **My 
lord"  by  all  of  them.  He  is  really  generous,  loves 
influence,  and  has  the  way  of  gaining  it.  He  said, 
"  I  am  quite  feudal,  sir.'*  Here  I  agree  with  him. 
I  said,  I  regretted  I  was  not  the  head  of  a  clan : 


>  A  McQueen  is  a  Highland  mode  of  expression.  An  Englishman  would 
saj  one  McQueen.  But  where  there  are  clans  or  tribes  of  men,  distinguished 
hj  patronymick  surnames,  the  individuals  of  each  are  considered  as  if  they  were 
of  different  species,  at  least  as  much  as  nations  are  distinguished ;  so  that  « 
McQueen,  a  McDonald,  a  McLean,  is  said,  as  we  say  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian, 
a  Spaniard.— .BoswCLL. 
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Tour  to  however,  though  not  possessed  of  such  an  hereditary 
advantage,  I  would  always  endeavour  to  make  my 
tenants  follow  me.  I  could  not  be  a  patriarchal 
chief,  but  I  would  be  a  feudal  chief. 

The  poor  soldiers  got  too  much  liquor.  Some  of 
them  fought,  and  left  blood  upon  the  spot,  and  cursed 
whisky  next  morning.  The  house  here  was  built  of 
thick  turfs,  and  thatched  with  thinner  turfs  and 
heath.  It  had  three  rooms  in  length,  and  a  little 
room  which  projected.  AVhere  we  sat,  the  side-walls 
were  wainscoted,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  with  wicker, 
very  neatly  plaited.  Our  landlord  had  made  the 
whole  with  his  own  hands. 

After  dinner,  McQueen  sat  by  us  a  while,  and 
talked  with  us.  He  said,  all  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
morison's  people  would  bleed  for  him,  if  they  were 
well  used ;  but  that  seventy  men  had  gone  out  of  the 
Glen  to  America.  That  he  himself  intended  to  go 
next  year ;  for  that  the  rent  of  his  farm,  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  only  five  pounds,  was  now  raised 
to  twenty  pounds.  That  he  could  pay  ten  pounds, 
and  live,  but  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  wished 
McQueen  laird  of  Glenmorison,  and  the  laird  to  go  to 
America.  M'Queen  very  generously  answered,  he 
should  be  sorry  for  it,  for  the  laird  could  not  shift  for 
himself  in  America  as  he  could  do. 

I  talked  of  the  officers  whom  we  had  left  to-day ; 
how  much  service  they  had  seen,  and  how  little  they 
got  for  it,  even  of  fame.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  soldier 
gets  as  little  as  any  man  can  get."  Bos  well. 
^^  Goldsmith  has  acquired  more  fame  than  all  the 
officers  last  war,  who  were  not  generals."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  you  will  find  ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what 
they  did,  before  you  find  one  who  does  what  Gold- 
smith has  done.  You  must  consider,  that  a  thing  is 
valued  according  to  its  rarity.     A  pebble  that  paves 
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the  street  is  in  itself  more  usefal  than  the  diamond  Tour  to 
upon  a  lady's  finger/*     I  wish  our  friend  Goldsmith 
had  heard  this. 

I  yesterday  expressed  my  wonder  that  John  Hay, 
one  of  our  guides,  who  had  been  pressed  aboard  a 
man  of  war,  did  not  choose  to  continue  in  it  longer 
than  nine  months,  after  which  time  he  got  off. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  no  man  will  be  a  sailor,  who 
has  contrivance  enough  to  get  himself  into  a  jail ; 
for,  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  with  the  chance 
of  being  drowned." 

We  had  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  our  landlord's 
daughter,  a  modest  civil  girl,  very  neatly  dressed,  made 
it  for  us.  She  told  us,  she  had  been  a  year  at  In- 
verness, and  learnt  reading  and  writing,  sewing, 
knotting,  working  lace,  and  pastry.  Dr.  Johnson 
made  her  a  present  of  a  book  which  he  had  bought 
at  Inverness  \ 

The  room  had  some  deals  laid  across  the  joists,  as 
a  kind  of  ceiling.  There  were  two  beds  in  the  room, 
and  a  woman's  gown  was  hung  on  a  rope  to  make  a 
curtain  of  separation  between  them.  Joseph  had 
sheets,  which  my  wife  had  sent  with  us,  laid  on  them. 
We  had  much  hesitation,  whether  to  undress,  or  lie 
down  with  our  clothes  on.      I  said  at  last,  "I'll 

1  This  book  has  given  rise  to  much  inquiry,  which  has  ended  in  ludicrous 
surprise.  Several  ladies,  wishing  to  learn  the  kind  of  reading  which  the  great 
and  good  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  most  fit  for  a  young  woman,  desired  to  know 
what  book  he  had  selected  for  this  Highland  nymph.  ''  They  never  adverted," 
said  he,  "  that  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  have  said  that  I  presented  her 
with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have  about  me."  And  what  was  this  book  ?. 
My  readers,  prepare  your  features  for  merriment.  It  was  Cocker's  Arithmetick  t 
Wlierever  this  was  mentioned,  there  was  a  loud  laugh,  at  which  Bt.  Johnson  > 
when  present,  used  sometimes  to  be  a  little  angry.  One  day,  when  we  were 
dining  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  had  many  a  valuable  day,  I  ventured 
to  interrogate  him,  <^  But,  sir,  is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  you  should 
happen  to  have  Cocker^s  Arithmetick  about  you  on  your  journey  ?  What  made 
you  buy  such  a  book  at  Inverness?"  He  gave  me  a  very  sufficient  answer. 
*'  Why,  sir,  if  you  are  to  have  but  one  book  with  you  upon  a  journey,  let  it  be 
a  book  of  science.  When  you  have  read  through  a  book  of  entertainment,  you 
know  it,  and  it  can  do  no  more  for  you ;  but  a  book  of  science  is  inexhaustible.*^ 

—BOSWELL. 
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Tour  to  plunge  in !  There  will  be  less  harbour  for  vermin 
about  me  when  I  am  stripped."  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
he  was  like  one  hesitating  whether  to  go  into  the 
cold  bath.  At  last  he  resolved  too.  I  observed  he 
might  serve  a  campaign.  Johnson.  ^^I  could  do 
all  that  can  be  done  by  patience :  whether  I  should 
have  strength  enough,  I  know  not.**  He  was  in  ex- 
cellent humour.  To  see  the  Ramhler  as  I  saw  him 
to-night,  was  really  an  amusement.  I  yesterday  told 
him,  I  was  thinking  of  writing  a  poetical  letter  to 
him,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  in  the  style  of 
Swift's  humorous  epistle  in  the  character  of  Mary 
Gulliver  to  her  husband,  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver^ 
on  his  return  to  England  from  the  country  of  the 
Houyhnhums : 

^'  At  early  mom  I  to  the  market  haste, 
Studious  in  ev*ry  thing  to  please  thy  taste. 
A  curious  ybvc/  and  sparagrat*  I  chose  ; 
(For  I  rememher  you  were  food  of  those :) 
Three  shiUings  cost  the  first,  the  last  seven  groats  ; 
Sullen  you  turn  firom  both^  and  call  for  oats." 

He  laughed,  and  asked  in  whose  name  I  would  write 
it  I  said,  in  Mrs.  Thrale's.  He  was  angry.  **  Sir, 
if  you  have  any  sense  of  decency  or  delicacy,  you 
won't  do  that.'*  Boswell.  "Then  let  it  be  in 
Cole's,  the  landlord  of  the  Mitre  tavern,  where  we 
have  so  often  sat  together."  Johnson.  "  Ay,  that 
may  do." 

After  we  had  offered  up  our  private  devotions, 
and  had  chatted  a  little  from  our  beds.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  God  bless  us  both,  for  Jesus  Christ*s  sake  \ 
Good  night."  I  pronounced  "Amen."  He  fell 
asleep  immediately.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  for  a  long 
time.  I  fancied  myself  bit  by  inniunerable  vermin 
under  the  clothes ;  and  that  a  spider  was  travelling 
from  the  wainscot  towards  my  mouth.  At  last  I  feU 
into  insensibility. 
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Wednesday f  1st  September. — I  awaked  very  early.  Toor  to 
I  began  to  imagine  that  the  landlord,  being  about  to 
emigrate,  might  murder  us  to  get  our  money,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  soldiers  in  the  barn.  Such  ground- 
less fears  will  arise  in  the  mind,  before  it  has  re- 
sumed its  vigour  after  sleep.  Dr.  Johnson  had  had 
the  same  kind  of  ideas ;  for  he  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  considered  so  many  soldiers,  having  seen  us, 
would  be  witnesses,  should  any  harm  be  done,  and 
that  circumstance,  I  suppose,  he  considered  as  a  se- 
curity. When  I  got  up,  I  found  him  sound  asleep 
in  his  miserable  sty,  as  I  may  call  it,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  head.  With  difficulty 
could  I  awaken  him.  It  reminded  me  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  fine  soliloquy  ^  on  sleep,  for  there  was  here 
as  uneasy  a  pallet  as  the  poef  s  imagination  could 
possibly  conceive. 

A  red  coat  of  the  15th  regiment,  whether  officer, 
or  only  serjeant,  I  could  not  be  sure,  came  to  the 
house,  in  his  way  to  the  mountains  to  shoot  deer, 
which  it  seems  the  Laird  of  Glenmorison  does  not 
hinder  any  one  to  do.  Few,  indeed,  can  do  them 
harm.  We  had  him  to  breakfast  with  us.  We  got 
away  about  ei^t.  M*Queen  walked  some  miles  to 
give  us  a  convoy.  He  had,  in  1745,  joined  the 
Highland  army  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  continued  in 
it  till  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  As  he  narrated 
the  particulars  of  that  ill-advised,  but  brave  attempt, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  There  is  a  certain 
association  of  ideas  in  my  mind  upon  that  subject,  by 
which  I  am  strongly  affected.  The  very  Highland 
names,  or  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  will  stir  my  blood, 
and  fill  me  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  respect 
for  courage ;  with  pity  for  an  unfortunate  and  su- 

>  [Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Fourth,  act  iii.,  scene  I.—^d.] 
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Toar  to  perstitious  regard  for  antiquity,  and  thoughtless  in- 

Hebnd-  ^jj^ation  for  war ;  in  short,  with  a  crowd  of  sensations 

with  which  sober  rationality  has  nothing  to  do. 

We  passed  through  Glensheal  \  with  prodigious 
mountains  on  each  side.  We  saw  where  the  battle 
was  fought,  in  the  year  1719.  Dr.  Johnson  owned 
he  was  now  in  a  scene  of  as  wild  nature  as  he  could 
see ;  but  he  corrected  me  sometimes  in  my  inaccurate 
observations.  "  There,''  said  I,  "  is  a  mountain  like 
a  cone."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  It  would  be  called 
so  in  a  book ;  and  when  a  man  comes  to  look  at  it» 
he  sees  it  is  not  so.  It  is  indeed  pointed  at  the  top  ; 
but  one  side  of  it  is  larger  than  the  other*.'*  Another 
mountain  I  called  immense.  Johnson.  "No;  it  is 
no  more  than  a  considerable  protuberance." 

We  came  to  a  rich  green  valley,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  stopped  a  while  to  let  our  horses  rest 
and  eat  grass  ^.    We  soon  afterwards  came  to  Auch- 


^  ^  [In  1719,  Spain  projected  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier, 
and  destined  a  great  force  for  that  purpose,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.  But  owing  to  storms,  only  three  frigates,  with  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  Spaniards  on  board,  arrived  in  Scotland.  They  had  with  them  the 
banished  Earl  ofSeaforth,chief  of  theMackeiizies,  a  man  of  great  power,  exiled 
for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  171&*  He  raised'  a  considerate  body  of  High- 
landers of  his  own  and  friendly  dans,  and  disembarking  the  Spaniards,  came  as 
far  as  the  great  valley  called  Glensheal,  in  the  West  Highlands.  General 
Wightman  marched  against  them  from  Inverness  with  a  few  regular  forces,  and 
several  of  the  Grants,  Rosses,  Munros,  and  other  dans  friendly  to  government. 
He  found  the  insurgents  in  possession  of  a  very  strong  pass  called  Stradiel, 
from  which,  after  a  few  days*  skirmishing,  they  retired,  Seaforth's  party  not 
losing  a  man,  and  the  others  having  several  slain.  But  the  Earl  of  Seidbrth 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
ships.  His  dan  deserted  or  dispersed,  and  the  Spaniards  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war  to  General  Wightman. — Walteb  Scott.} 

^  [This  was  hypercritical ;  the  hill  is  indeed  not  a  cone,  but  it  is  like  one.— 
Walter  Scott. "I 

S  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey,  thus  beautifully  describes  his  situation  here : 
*'  I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have  delighted  to 
feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees  to  wliisper  over  my  head,  but  a  dear  rivulet 
Streamed  at  my  feet  The  day  was  cahii,  the  an:  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either  side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by 
hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself. 
Whether  I  spent  the  hour  well,  I  know  not  j  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration.*'  The  Critical  Reviewers,  with  a  spirit  and  expres- 
sion  worthy  of  the  subject,  say,  '^  We  congratulate  the  publick  on  the  event 
with  which  this  quotation  concludes,  and  are  frtlly  persuaded  that  the  hour  in 
which  the  entertianing  tzavelter  concdved  this  narrative  will  be  considered,  by 
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nasheal,  a  kind  of  rural  village,  a  niunber  of  cottages  Tour  to 
being  built  together,  as  we  saw  all  along  in  the  High- 
lands. We  passed  many  miles  this  day  without 
seeing  a  house,  but  only  little  summer  huts,  called 
shielings.  Even  Campbell,  servant  to  Mr.  Murchison, 
factor  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod  in  Glenelg,  ran  along 
with  us  to-day.  He  was  a  very  obliging  fellow.  At 
Auchnasheal,  we  sat  down  on  a  green  turf-seat  at  the 
end  of  a  house ;  they  brought  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of  them  was 
frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a  woman  preparing 
it  with  such  a  stick  as  is  used  for  chocolate,  and  in 
the  same  manner.  We  had  a  considerable  circle 
about  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  M'Craas  \ 
Lord  Seaforth's  people.  Not  one  of  them  could 
speak  English.  I  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  was 
much  the  same  as  being  with  a  tribe  of  Indians. 
Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir,  but  not  so  terrifying."  I  gave 
all  who  chose  it  snuff  and  tobacco.  Governor  Tra- 
paud  had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort  Augustus, 
and  put  them  up  in  small  parcels.  I  also  gave  each 
person  a  piece  of  wheat  bread,  which  they  had  never 
tasted  before.  I  then  gave  a  penny  apiece  to  each 
child.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  of  this :  upon  which  he 
called  to  Joseph  and  our  guides,  for  change  for  a 
shilling,  and  declared  that  he  would  distribute  among 
the  children.     Upon  this  being  announced  in  Erse, 


eroy  reader  of  taste,  as  a  fortunate  event  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Were  it 
laitable  to  the  task  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
a  poetical  flight,  we  would  invoke  the  winds  of  the  Caledonian  mountains  to 
blow  for  ever»  with  their  softest  breezes,  on  the  bank  where  our  author  reclined, 
and  request  of  Flora,  that  it  might  be  perpetually  adorned  with  the  gayest  and 
most  fragrant  productions  of  the  year.*' — Boswell. 

>  [The  Mac  Raes  are  an  example  of  what  sometimes  occurred  in  the  High- 
lands, a  clan  who  had  no  chief  or  banner  of  their  own,  but  mustered  under  that 
of  another  tribe.  They  were  originally  attached  to  the  Frasers,  but  on  occasion 
of  an  intermarriage,  they  were  transferred  to  the  Mackenzies,  and  have  since 
mustered  under  Seaforth*s  standard.  They  were  always,  and  are  still,  a  set  of 
bold  hardy  men,  as  much  attached  to  the  Caher/ae  (or  stag's  head)  as  the  Mac* 
kenzies,  to  whom  the  standard  properly  belongs. — Walter  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  there  was  a  great  stir;  not  only  did  some  children 
come  running  down  from  neighbouring  huts,  but  I 
observed  one  black-haired  man,  who  had  been  with 
us  all  along,  had  gone  off,  and  returned,  bringing 
a  very  young  child.  My  fellow  traveller  then  ordered 
the  children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  row,  and  he  dealt 
about  his  copper,  and  made  them  and  their  parents 
all  happy.  The  poor  M^Craas,  whatever  may  be  their 
present  state,  were  of  considerable  estimation  in  the 
year  1715,  when  there  was  a  line  in  a  song: 

^*  And  aw  tbe  hnye  AfCraM  aie  ooming  C 

There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of  the  circle 
around  us ;  some  were  as  black  and  wild  in  their  ap^ 
pearance  as  any  American  savages  whatever.  On^ 
woman  was  as  comely  almost  as  the  figure  of  Sappho, 
as  we  see  it  painted.  We  asked  the  old  woman,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  where  we  had  the  milk  (which, 
by  the  by.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  for  I  did  not  observe 
it  myself,  was  built  not  of  turf,  but  of  stone),  what 
we  should  pay.  She  said,  what  we  pleased.  One  of 
our  guides  asked  her,  in  Erse,  if  a  shilling  was 
enough.  She  said,  "Yes."  But  some  of  the  men 
bade  her  ask  more.  This  vexed  me;  because  it 
showed  a  desire  to  impose  upon  strangers,  as  they 
knew  that  even  a  shilling  was  high  payment.     The 

■  Tbe  M^Craas,  or  Macraes,  were,  since  that  time,  brought  into  the  king*s 
aimy,  by  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  When  they  lay  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  in 
177S)  and  were  ordered  to  embark  for  Jersey,  they,  with  a  number  of  oUier 
men  in  the  regiment,  for  different  reasons,  but  especially  an  apprehension  that 
they  were  to  be  sold  to  tlie  East  India  Company,  though  inlisted  not  to  be  sent 
out  of  Great  Britain  without  their  own  consent,  made  a  determined  mutiny, 
and  encamped  upon  the  lofty  mountain,  Arthur*s  Seat,  where  they  remained 
three  days  and  three  nights,  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  force  in  Scotland.  At 
last  they  came  down,  and  embarked  peaceably,  having  obtained  formal  articles 
of  capitulation,  signed  by  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  commander-in-chief.  General 
Skene,  deputy  commander,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
which  quieted  them.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Commons  of  Rome  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  a  more  spirited  exertion  has  not  been  made.  I  gave  great  attention  to  it 
from  first  to  last,  and  have  drawn  up  a  particular  account  of  it  Those  brave 
fellows  have  since  served  their  country  effectually  at  Jersey,  and  also  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  which,  after  being  better  informed,  they  voluntarily  agreed  to 
go. BOSWELL. 
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woman,  however,  honestly  persisted  in  her  first  price ;  ^^^ 
so  I  gave  her  half  a  crown.  Thus  we  had  one  good 
scene  of  life  uncommon  to  us.  The  people  were  very 
much  pleased,  gave  us  many  blessings,  and  said  they 
had  not  had  such  a  day  since  the  old  Laird  of  Mac- 
leod's  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  refreshed  by  this  repast. 
He  was  pleased  when  I  told  him  he  would  make  a 
good  chief.  He  said,  "  Were  I  a  chief,  I  would  dress 
my  servants  better  than  myself,  and  knock  a  fellow 
down  if  he  looked  saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags :  but 
I  would  not  treat  men  as  brutes.  I  would  let  them 
know  why  all  of  my  clan  were  to  have  attention  paid 
to  them.  I  would  tell  my  upper  servants  why,  and 
make  them  tell  the  others." 

We  rode  on  well,  till  we  came  to  the  high  moun- 
tain called  the  Rattakin,  by  which  time  both  Dr. 
Johnson  aud  the  horses  were  a  good  deal  fatigued. 
It  is  a  terrible  steep  to  climb,  notwithstanding  the 
road  is  formed  slanting  along  it ;  however,  we  made 
it  out.  On  the  top  of  it  we  met  Captain  Macleod, 
of  Balmenoch  (a  Dutch  officer  who  had  come  from 
Sky),  riding  with  his  sword  slung  across  him.  He 
asked,  "Is  this  Mr.  Boswell?"  which  was  a  proof 
that  we  were  expected.  Going  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  was  no  easy  task.  As  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
great  weight,  the  two  guides  agreed  that  he  should 
ride  the  horses  alternately.  Hay's  were  the  two 
best,  and  the  Doctor  would  not  ride  but  upon  one  or 
other  of  them,  a  black  or  a  brown.  But,  as  Hay 
complained  much  after  ascending  the  Rattakin,  the 
Doctor  was  prevailed  with  to  mount  one  of  Vass's 
grays.  As  he  rode  upon  it  down  hill,  it  did  not  go 
well,  and  he  grumbled.  I  walked  on  a  little  before, 
but  was  excessively  entertained  with  the  method 
t^^ken  to  keep  him  in  good  humow.     Hay  led  the 
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Tour  to  horse's  head,  talking  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  he 
could  ;  and  (having  heard  him,  in  the  forenoon,  ex- 
press a  pastoral  pleasure  on  seeing  the  goats  browsing) 
just  when  the  Doctor  was  uttering  his  displeasure, 
the  fellow  cried,  with  a  very  Highland  accent,  "  See, 
such  pretty  goats !"  Then  he  whistled  whu !  -  and 
made  them  jump.  Little  did  he  conceive  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was.  Here  now  was  a  common  ignorant 
Highland  clown  imagining  that  he  could  divert,  as 
one  does  a  child.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  !  The  ludi- 
crousness,  absurdity,  and  extraordinary  contrast  be- 
tween what  the  fellow  fancied,  and  the  reality,  wias 
truly  comick. 

It  grew  dusky ;  and  we  had  a  very  tedious  ride  for 
what  was  called  five  miles,  but  I  am  sure  would 
measure  ten.  We  had  no  conversation.  I  was  riding 
forward  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg,  on  the  shore  opposite 
to  Sky,  that  I  might  take  proper  measures,  before 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  now  advancing  in  dreary 
silence.  Hay  leading  his  horse,  should  arrive.  Vass 
also  walked  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  Joseph  fol- 
lowed behind.  As,  therefore,  he  was  thus  attended, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation,  I  thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  leaving  him  for  a  little  while. 
He  called  me  back  with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  was 
really  in  a  passion  with  me  for  leaving  him.  I  told 
him  my  intentions,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  said, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
picking  a  pocket,  as  doing  so.*'  Boswell.  "  I  am 
diverted  with  you,  sir.''  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  could 
never  be  diverted  with  incivility.  Doing  such  a  thing 
makes  one  lose  confidence  in  him  who  has  done  it,  as 
one  cannot  tell  what  he  may  do  next."  His  extra- 
ordinary warmth  confounded  me  so  much,  that  I 
justified  myself  but  lamely  to  him ;  yet  my  intentions 
were  not.  improper.     I  wished  to  get  on,  to  see  how 
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we  were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  we  were  to  get  a  boat;  ^^^ 
all  which  I  thought  I  could  best  settle  myself,  with- 
out his  having  any  trouble.  To  apply  his  great  mind 
to  minute  particulars  is  wrong :  it  is  like  taking  an 
immense  balance  (such  as  is  kept  on  quays  for  weigh- 
ing cargoes  of  ships)  to  weigh  a  guinea.  I  knew  I 
had  neat  little  scales,  which  would  do  better;  and 
that  his  attention  to  every  thing  which  falls  in  his 
way,  and  his  uncommon  desire  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  would  make  him  weigh,  if  he  knew  of  the  par- 
ticulars :  it  was  right  therefore  for  me  to  weigh  them, 
and  let  him  have  them  only  in  effect.  I  however 
continued  to  ride  by  him,  finding  he  wished  I  should 
do  so. 

As  we  passed  the  barracks  at  Bem^ra,  I  looked  at 
them  wishfully,  as  soldiers  have  always  every  thing 
in  the  best  order ;  but  there  was  only  a  serjeant  and 
a  few  men  there.  We  came  on  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg. 
There  was  no  provender  for  our  horses ;  so  they  were 
sent  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  A  maid 
showed  us  up  stairs  into  a  room  damp  and  dirty,  with 
bare  walls,  a  variety  of  bad  smells,  a  coarse  black  greasy 
fir  table,  and  forms  [benches]  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
out  of  a  wretched  bed  started  a  fellow  from  his  sleep, 
like  Edgar  in  King  Lear,  "  Poor  Tom 's  a  cold\** 

This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  a  single  article 
that  we  could  either  eat  or  drink;  but  Mr.  Murchison, 
factor  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  in  Glenelg,  sent  us  a 
bottle  of  rum  and  some  sugar,  with  a  polite  message, 
to  acquaint  us,  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  did 
not  hear  of  us  till  we  had  passed  his  house,  other- 
wise he  should  have  insisted  on  our  sleeping  there 
that  night ;  and  that,  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  set 

•  It  18  amusing  to  observe  the  different  images  which  this  being  presented  to 
Dr.  Johnson  and  me.  The  Doctor,  in  his  '^  Journey,**  compares  him  to  a  Cydopt, 

— BoSWELL. 
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Toor  to  oat  for  Inverness  early  next  morning,  he  would  have 
waited  upon  us.  Such  extraordinary  attention  from 
this  gentleman,  to  entire  strangers,  deserves  the  most 
honourable  commemoration. 

Our  bad  accommodation  here  made  me  uneasy, 
and  almost  fretful.  Dr.  Johnson  was  calm.  I  said 
he  was  so  from  vanity.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  it  is 
from  philosophy."  It  pleased  me  to  see  that  the 
Mambler  could  practise  so  well  his  own  lessons. 

I  resumed  the  subject  of  my  leaving  him  on  the 
road,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it  better.  He  was 
still  violent  upon  that  head,  and  said,  **  Sir,  had  you 
gone  on,  I  was  thinking  that  I  should  have  returned 
with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  have  parted  from 
you,  and  never  spoken  to  you  more. 

I  sent  for  fresh  hay,  with  which  we  made  beds  for 
ourselves,  each  in  a  room  equally  miserable.  Like 
Wolfe,  we  had  a  "  choice  qf  difficulties^.^'  Dr.  John* 
son  made  things  easier  by  comparison.  At  McQueen's, 
last  night,  he  observed,  that  few  were  so  well  lodged 
in  a  ship.  To-night,  he  said,  we  were  better  than  if 
we  had  been  upon  the  hill.  He  lay  down  buttoned 
up  in  his  great  coat.  I  had  my  sheets  spread  on  the 
hay,  and  my  clothes  and  great  coat  laid  over  me,  by 
way  of  blankets  *. 

Thursday^  2d  September. — ^I  had  slept  ill.  Dr. 
Johnson's  anger  had  affected  me  much.  I  considered 
that,  without  any  bad  intention,  I  might  suddenly 
forfeit  his  friendship ;  and  was  impatient  to  see  him 
this  morning.  I  told  him  how  uneasy  he  had  made 
me  by  what  he  had  said,  and  reminded  him  of  his 

>  [This  phrase,  now  so  common,  excited  some  surprise  and,  criticism  when 
used  by  General  Wolfe,  in  his  despatch  from  before  Quebec.  See  London  Ga* 
zette  Extraordinary,  I6th  Oct.  1769. — ^Ed.] 

3  [Johnson  thus  describes  this  scene  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  <^/  ordered  hay  to  be 
bid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  gpreat  coM.  BotneU  laid  sheets 
upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in  Unen,  like  a  gentkman.*^ — Letters,  voL  i.  p.  137* 
—Ed.] 
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own  remark  at  Aberdeen,  upon  old  friendships  being  ^^^ 
hastily  broken  off.  He  owned,  he  had  spoken  to  me 
in  passion ;  that  he  would  not  have  done  what  he 
threatened ;  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  should  have  been 
ten  times  worse  than  I ;  that  forming  intimacies 
would  indeed  be  **  limning  the  water,"  were  they 
liable  to  such  sudden  dissolution ;  and  he  added, 
"Let's  think  no  more  on't."  Boswell,  "Well 
then,  sir,  I  shall  be  easy*  Remember,  I  am  to  have 
fair  warning  in  case  of  any  quarrel.  You  are  nevei: 
to  spring  a  mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in  me  to 
believe  you.  Johnson.  "You  deserved  about  as 
much,  as  to  believe  me  from  night  to  morning." 

After  breakfast,  we  got  into  a  boat  for  Sky.  It 
rained  much  when  we  set  off,  but  cleared  up  as  we 
advanced.  One  of  the  boatmen,  who  spoke  English, 
said,  that  a  mile  at  land  was  two  miles  at  sea.  I 
then  observed,  that  from  Glenelg  to  Armidale  in  Sky, 
which,  was  our  present  course,  and  is  called  twelve^ 
was  only  six  miles ;  but  this  he  could  not  understand; 
"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  never  talk  to  me  of  the 
niative  good  sense  of  the  Highlanders.  Here  is  a 
fellow  who  calls  one  mile  two,  and  yet  cannot  com- 
prehend that  twelve  such  imaginary  miles  make  in 
truth  but  six." 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  before  one 
o'clock.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  came  down  to 
receive  us.  He  and  his  lady  (formerly  Miss  Boswell, 
of  Yorkshire),  were  then  in  a  house  built  by  a  tenant 
at  this  place,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Slate,  the 
family  mansion  here  having  been  burned  in  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald's  time. 

(^The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Mac- 2d  Ed, ' 

>  [The  paragraphs  between  (  )  were  inserted  by  Mr.  Boswell  in  the  second' 
edition  to  fill  &e  space  of  those  between  [  ],  which  were  in  the  first  edition, . 
and  omitted  in  the  second.  In  one  of  these  substituted  paragraphs,  Boswell 
says,  that  Sir  Alexander  and  his  lady  ^'  came  to  Armidale  on  their  way  to  £din* 
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Tour  to  dohalds  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  was  at  Dimtulm,  where 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  stately  castle.     The  prin- 

2d  Ed.  ^.jpaj  residence  of  the  family  is  now  at  Mugstot,  at 
which  there  is  a  considerable  building.  Sir  Alex- 
ander and  Lady  Macdonald  had  come  to  Armidale 
in  their  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  be  soon  after  this  time. 

Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of  the  narrow- 
sea,  which  flows  between  the  main  land  of  Scotland 
and  the  Isle  of  Sky.  In  front  there  is  a  grand  pro- 
spect of  the  rude  mountains  of  Moidart  and  Knoidart. 
Behind  are  hills  gently  rising  and  covered  with  a  finer 
verdure  than  I  expected  to  see  in  this  climate,  and 
the  scene  is  enlivened  by  a  number  of  little  clear 
brooks.) 

ist  Ed.  [Instead  of  finding  the  head  of  the  Macdonalds 
surrounded  with  his  clan,  and  a  festive  entertain- 
ment, we  had  a  small  company,  and  cannot  boast 
of  our  cheer.  The  particulars  are  minuted  in  my 
**  Journal,"  but  I  shall  not  trouble  the  publick  with 
them.  I  shall  mention  but  one  characteristick  cir- 
cumstance. My  shrewd  and  hearty  friend.  Sir 
Thomas  (Wentworth)  Blacket,  Lady  Macdonald's 
uncle,  who  had  preceded  us  in  a  visit  to  this  chief, 

burgh,  where  it  was  necessary  they  should  be;'*  but  both  Boswell  acd  Dr.  John- 
son really  believed  that  they  had  come  to  this  hovd,  to  escape  the  necessity  of  en- 
tertaining them  at  their  usual  residence.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
says,  **  We  had  a  passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  [Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald]  resided,  having  come  from  his  seat,  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  to  a  small  house  on  ihe  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  Um 
reproach  entertain  ut  meanly.  If  he  aspired  to  meanness,  his  retrograde  am- 
bition was  completely  gratified ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  escaping 
reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  I  suppose  much  provision ;  nor  had  the  lady 
the  common  decencies  of  hertea-table :  we  picked  up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers. 
Boswell  was  very  angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  improper  parsimony." — 
Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  137.  And  again:  "I  have  done  thinking  of  [Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald],  whom  we  now  call  Sir  Sawney;  he  has  disgusted  all 
mankind  by  injudicious  parsimony,  and  given  occasion  to  so  many  stories,  that 
[Boswell]  has  some  thoughts  of  collecting  them,  and  making  a  novel  of  his  life.** 
These  passages,  and  the  extracts  from  the  first  edition,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  person  meant  in  the  various  allusions  to  the  mean  and  parsimonious  landlord 
and  chieftain^  which  the  reada:  will  find  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Tour. — 
Ed.] 
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upon  being  asked  by  him,  if  the  punch-bowl,  then  Tonr  to 
upon  the  table,  was  not  a  very  handsome  one,  re- 
plied, *'  Yes,  if  it  were  full."] 

Sir  Alexander  Maedonald  having  been  an  Eton 
scholar  \  and  being  a  gentleman  of  talents,  Dr« 
Johnson  had  been  very  well  pleased  with  him  in 
London.  But  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  were  now 
full  of  the  old  Highland  spirit,  and  were  dissatisfied 
at  hearing  [heavy  complaints]  of  rents  racked  and  ^"^^^ 
[the  people  driven  to]  emigration;  and  finding  a 
chief  not  surrounded  by  his  clan.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  [^  It  grieves  me  to  see  the  chief  of  a  great  clan  it  Ed. 
appear  to  such  disadvantage.  This  gentleman  has 
talents,  nay,  some  learning ;  but  he  is  totally  unfit 
for  his  situation."]  Sir,  the  Highland  chiefs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  farther  south  than  Aberdeen,  A 
strong-minded  man,  like  Sir  James  Maedonald,  may 
be  improved  by  an  English  education ;  but  in  general, 
they  will  be  tamed  into  insignificance." 

[I  meditated  an  escape  from  this  house  the  very  !•*  Ed. 
next  day ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  resolved  that  we  should 
weather  it  out  till  Monday.] 

We  found  here  Mr.  Janes  of  Aberdeenshire,  a  na^ 
turalist.  Janes  said  he  had  been  at  Dr.  Johnson's 
in  London,  with  Ferguson  the  astronomer.  John- 
SON.  ^^  It  is  strange  that,  in  such  distant  places,  I 
should  meet  with  any  one  who  knows  me.  I  should 
have  thought  I  might  hide  myself  in  Sky.'* 

Friday^  ^d  September. — ^This  day  proving  wet,  we 
should  have  passed  our  time  very  uncomfortably,  had 
we  not  found  in  the  house  two  chests  of  books,  which 
we  eagerly  ransacked.  After  dinner,  when  I  alone 
was  left  at  table  with  the  few  Highland  gentlemen 

'  See  his  Latin  verses  addressed  to  l>r.  Johnson,  in  die  Appendix.-*Bo8- 
WELL.  [Indifferent  as  these  verses  are,  they  probably  suggested  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  mind  the  writing  those  Latin  verses  in  Skte  and  Inch-Kenneth,  which 
we  shall  see  presently. — £d.] 
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Tour  to  xrho  were  of  the  company,  having  talked  ^  with  very 
high  respect  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  they  were  ali 
so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears.  One  of  them  was 
Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  who  had  been  lieutenant 
of  grenadiers  in  the  Highland  regiment,  raised  by 
Colonel  Montgomery,  now  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  in 
the  war  before  last ;  one  of  those  regiments  which 
the  late  Lord  Chatham  prided  himself  in  having 
brought  from  "the  mountains  of  the  north:"  by 
doing  which  he  contributed  to  extinguish  in  the 
Highlands  the  remains  of  disaffection  to  the  present 
royal  family.  From  this  gentleman's  conversation, 
I  first  learnt  how  very  popular  his  colonel  was  among 
the  Highlanders;  of  which  I  had  such  continued 
proofs,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  Tour,  that  on 
my  return  I  could  not  help  telling  the  noble  earl 
himself,  that  I  did  not  before  know  how  great  a  man 
he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here  to  visit 
Rasay,  in  our  way  to  Dunvegan,  the  seat  of  the 
Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  informed  that  the  Revi 
Mr.  Donald  M*Queen  was  the  most  intelligent  man 
in  Sky,  and  having  been  favoured  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him,  by  the  learned  Sir  James  Poulis  \ 
I  sent  it  to  him  by  an  express,  and*  requested  he 
would  meet  us  at  Rasay ;  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
closed a  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  informing 
him  that  we  intended  in  a  few  days  to  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  Dunvegan. 

1  [Here,  in  the  first  edition,  was  a  leaf  cancelled,  which,  no  doubt,  contained 
.  some  of  the  origsnal  strictures  of  the  ^'  Jouroftr*  on  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald'f 
want  of  hoepitjdity  and  8pirit.^ED.  ] 

^  [Sir  James  Foulis,  of  Collinton,  Bart  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  family,  a 
good  scholar,  and  a  hard  student ;  duly  imbued  with  a  large  share  both  of  Scot- 
tish  shrewdness  and  Scottish  prejudice.  His  property,  his  income  at  least,  was 
irery  moderate.  Others  might  have  increased  it  in  a  voyage  to  India,  which  he 
made  in  the  character  of  a  commissioner ;  but  Sir  James  returned  as  poor  as  he 
went  there.  Sir  James  Foulis  was  one  of  the  Lowlanders  whom  Highlanders 
allowed  to  be  weU  skiUed  in  the  Oaelick,  an  acquaintance  which  he  made  late 
in  life. — ^Walter  Scott.] 
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Dr.  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  Tour  to 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country ;  but  complained 
that  he  could  get  no  distinct  information  about  any 
thing,  from  those  vdth  whom  he  conversed. 

Saturday^  4dh  September. — My  endeavours  to 
rouse  the  English-bred  chieftain,  in  whose  house  we 
were,  to  the  feudal  and  patriarchal  feelings,  proving 
ineffectual.  Dr.  Johnson  this  morning  tried  to  bring 
him  to  our  way  of  thinking.  Johnson.  ^  Were  I 
in  your  place,  sir,  in  seven  years  I  would  make  this 
an  independent  island.  I  would  roast  oxen  whole, 
and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a  signal  to  the  Macdonalds  to 
come  and  get  beef  and  whisky^' '  Sir  Alexander  was 
still  starting  diflSculties.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir ;  if 
you  are  born  to  object,  I  have  done  with  you*  Sir, 
I  would  have  a  magazine  of  arms."  Sie  Alex- 
ander. "  They  would  rust."  Johnson.  "  Let 
there  be  men  to  keep  them  dean.  Your  ancestors 
did  not  use  to  let  their  arms  rust  ^" 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to  him  a 
portion  of  our  enthusiasm.  He  hore  with  so  polite 
a  good-nature  our  waxm,  and  what  some  might  call 
Gothick,  expostulations  on  this  subject,  that  I  should 
not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  reccml  all  that  Dr^. 
Johnson's  ardour  led  him  to  say.  This  day  was 
little  better  than  a  blank. 

Sunday  J  5th  September. — ^I  walked  to  the  parish 
church  c£  Slate,  which  is  a  very  poor  one*  There 
are  no  church  bells  in  the  island.  I  was  told  there 
were  once  some  ;  what  was  become  of  them,  I  could 
not  learn.  The  minister  not  being  at  home,  there 
was  no  service.     I  went  into  the  church,  and  saw 

>  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  a  Hi^lander  going  armed  at 
this  period  incoxred  the  penalty  of  serving  as  a  common  soldier  for  the  firs^ 
and  of  transportaUon  hejond  sea  for  a  seoond  oflfence.  And  as  ''  for  calling,  out 
his  dan,''  twelve  Highlanders  «id  a  bagpipe  made  a  rebellion.— Walter 

JSCOTT.] 
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Hbri^  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Macdonald^  which  was 
elegantly  executed  at  Rome,  and  has  an  Inscription, 

Ed.  written  by  his  friend,  George  Lord  Lyttelton :  [which, 
as  well  as  two  letters,  written  by  Sir  James,  in  his 
last  illness,  to  his  mother,  will  be  foynd  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  inscription  should  have  been 
in  Latin,  as  every  thing  intended  to  be  universal  and 
permanent  should  be\ 

This  being  a  beautiful  day,  my  spirits  were  cheered 
by  the  mere  effect  of  climate.  I  had  felt  a  return  of 
spleen  during  my  stay  at  Armidale,  and  had  it  not 
been  that  I  had  Dr.  Johnson  to  contemplate,  I  should 
have  sunk  into  dejection ;  but  his  firmness  supported 
me.  I  looked  at  him,  as  a  man  whose  head  is  turning 
giddy  at  sea  looks  at  a  rode,  or  any  fixed  object.  I 
wondered  at  his  tranquillity.  He  said,  "  Sir,  when  a 
man  retires  into  an  island,  he  is  to  turn  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  another  world.  He  has  done  with  this.*' 
BoswELL.  "  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  to  be  very  difficult 
to  unite  a  due  attention  to  this  world,  and  that  which 
is  to  come ;  for,  if  we  engage  eagerly  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  we  are  apt  to  be  totally  forgetful  of  a  future  state  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the 
awfiil  concerns  of  eternity  renders  all  objects  here  so 
insignificant,  as  to  make  us  indifferent  and  negligent 
about  them.*'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid 
down  a  rule  to  himself  on  this  subject,  which  should 
be  imprinted  on  every  mind  :     *  To  neglect  nothing 

«  [What  a  strange  pervenkm  of  language  !-*ufnVer«a//  Why,  if  it  had 
been  in  Latin,  bo  far  from  being  univertally  understood,  it  would  have  been  an 
utter  blank  to  one  (the  letter)  half  of  the  creation,  and,  even  of  the  men  who 
might  visit  it,  ninety  nine  will  understand  it  in  English  for  one  who  could  in 
Latin.  Something  may  be  said  for  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  addressed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world  at  large — a  triumphal  arch — the  piUar  at  Blenheim — the 
monument  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  but  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  an  English  church, 
appears,  in  principle,  as  absurd  as  ^e  dinner,  which  the  doctor  gives  in  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  after  the  manner  ofihe  ancients,  A  mortal  may  surely  be  well 
satisfied  if  his  fame  lasts  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  spoke  or  wrote^— Ed.] 
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to  secure  my  eternal  peace,  more  than  if  I  had  been  Tour  to 
certified  I  should  die  within  the  day :  nor  to  mind 
any  thing  that  my  secular  obligations  and  duties  de- 
manded of  me,  less  than  if  I  had  been  ensured  to  live 
fifty  years  more.'  '* 

I  must  here  observe,  that  though  Dr.  Johnson  ap« 
peared  now  to  be  philosophically  calm,  yet  his  genius 
did  not  shine  forth  as  in  companies,  where  I  have 
listened  to  him  with  admiration.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind  was,  however,  sufficiently  manifested,  by  his 
discovering  no  symptoms  of  feeble  relaxation  in  the 
dull,  "  weary,  flat,  and  unprofitable  '*  state  in  which 
we  now  were  placed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  on  this  day  he 
composed  the  following  ode  upon  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
which  a   few  days   afterwards  he   showed   me  at 


"ODA. 

*'  Pouti  profundi^  ckusa  recessibus, 
Strepens  prooellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Qiiam  grata  defesso  virentem 
Skia  Binuin  nebulosa  pandis. 

'^  His  cura,  credo,  sedibiu  exulat ; 
Hia  blanda  oerte  pax  habitat  locU : 
Non  ira,  non  moeror  quietis 
Insidiaa  meditator  horis. 

^^  At  non  cavata  rupe  latescere, 
Menti  nee  egrae  montibus  aviis 
Prodest  vagari,  nee  frementes 
£  soopulo  numerare  fluctus. 

'^  Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit, 
Datur  nee  aequum  cuique  animum  sibi 
Parare  posse,  ut  Stoicorum 
Secta  crepet  nimis  alta  fallax. 

^*  ExiMtuantis  pectoris  impetum, 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis  arbiter, 
Mentisqne,  te  toUente,  surgunt, 
Te  recidunt  moderante  fluctus  >." 


*  Varum  R€adingi,^^.lAne  2.  In  the  manuscript,  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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Tout  to  After  supper,  Dr.  Johnson  told  ns,  that  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne  drank  freely  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  poem,  "  De  Animi  Immortalitate," 
in  some  of  the  last  of  these  years.  I  listened  to  this  ^ 
with  the  eagerness  of  one,  who,  conscious  of  being 
himself  fond  of  wine,  is  glad  to  hear  that  a  man  of 
so  much  genius  and  good  thinking  as  Browne  had 
the  same  propensity. 

Monday 1 6th  September. — ^We  set  out,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Donald  M^Leod,  late  of  Canna,  as  our  guide. 
We  rode  for  some  time  along  the  district  of  Slate, 
near  the  shore.  The  houses  in  general  are  made  of 
turf,  covered  with  grass.  The  country  seemed  well 
peopled.  We  came  into  the  district  of  Strath,  and 
passed  along  a  wild  moorish  tract  of  land  till  we 
arrived  at  the  shore.  There  we  found  good  verdure, 
and  some  curious  whin-rocks,  or  collections  of  stones, 
like  the  ruins  of  the  foundations  of  old  buildings. 
We  saw  also  three  cairns  of  considerable  size. 

Abput  a  mile  beyond  Broadfoot  is  Corrichatachin, 
a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  possessed  by 


rupibut  obtkaf  had  written  hnhrihus  uvidoy  and  uvida  nufnbuSf  bat  struck  them 
both  out 

Lines  15  and  16.  Instead  of  these  two  lines,  he  had  written,  but  afterwaxds 
stniek  out,  the  foUowing : 

Parare  pogtCt  utcunque  jactet 

GrandUoquus  ntmis  alta  Zenok  BoswELi.. 

[It  is  very  curious  that,  in  all  the  editions  of  Johnson*s  Works,  which 
the  Editor  has  seen,  even  down  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  1825,  this  poem  is 
given  with  certain  variatlofHf  which  the  Editor  confesses  he  does  not  under- 
stand. The  first  amendment,  noted  by  Mr.  Boswell,  ^^  obsita  rupihui''  is  adopted, 
but  the  second  is  not,  and  the  two  lines  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson  are  replaced. 
But  this  is  not  all:  the  words  ^'e  scopulo,^^  in  the  12th  line,  are  changed  into 
*^  In  gpecukif*''  of  which  the  sense  is  not  obvious ;  and  in  the  penultimate  line, 
"  surgunt,^^  which  seems  necessary  to  the  meaning,  is  altered  to  ^'JiuctM^" 
which  appears  wholly  unintelligible.  These  last  variations  look  like  mere  errorR 
of  the  press ;  but  is  it  possible,  that  Johnson's  Latin  poetry  has  been  so  little 
attended  to,  that  the  public  has  been,  for  forty  years  past,  acquiescing  in  what 
appears  to  be  stark  nonsense  ?  In  the  last  line,  too,  "  resident"  is  printed  for 
*'*  recidunV*  but  that  is  of  minor  importance.  It  seems  wonderful  that  Mr. 
Murphy  (who  was  himself  a  Latin  poet)  and  the  late  Oxford  editor  should,  in 
their  splendid  editions,  have  overlooked  these  errors. — Ed.] 
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Mr.  M^Kinnon  \  who  received  us  with  a  hearty  Tour  to 
welcome,  as  did  his  wife,  who  was  what  we  call  in  ^***"^' 
Scotland  a  lady-like  woman  ^.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  passed  two  nights 
at  this  gentleman's  house.  On  its  being  mentioned, 
that  a  present  had  here  been  made  to  him  of  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  Highland  antiquity.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  Sir,  it  was  more  than  he  deserved :  the  dog  is 
a  whig  V 

We  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table  plentifully 
furnished,  the  satisfaction  of  which  was  heightened 
by  a  numerous  and  cheerful  company ;  and  we,  for 
the  first  time,  had  a  specimen  of  the  joyous  social 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  They 
talked  in  their  own  ancient  language,  with  fluent 
vivacity,  and  sung  many  Erse  songs  with  such  spirit, 
that,  though  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  attention,  there  were  moments 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For  myself, 
though  but  a  Lowlander,  having  picked  up  a  few 
words  of  the  language,  I  presumed  to  mingle  in  their 
mirth,  and  joined  in  the  choruses  with  as  much  glee 
as  any  of  the  company.     Dr.  Johnson  being  fatigued 

»  That  my  readers  may  have  my  narrative  in  the  style  of  the  country  through 
which  X.  am  travelling,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  the  chief  of  a  clan  is 
denominated  by  his  surname  alone,  as  M^Leod,  M^Kinnon,  JM-Intosh.  To 
prefix  Mr.  to  it  would  be  a  degradation  from  the  M'Leod,  &c.  My  old  friend, 
the  Laiid  of  M^Farlane,  the  great  antiquary,  took  it  highly  amiss,  when  (General 
Wade  called  him  Mr.  M'Farlane.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  could  not  bring  him. 
self  to  use  this  mode  of  address  ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  familiar,  as  it  is 
the  way  in  which,  in  all  other  places,  intimates  or  inferiors  are  addressed.  When 
the  chiefs  have  titles,  they  are  denominated  by  them,  as  Sir  James  Grant,  8ir  ' 
Allan  M'Lean.  The  other  Highland  gentlemen^  of  landed  property,  are  de. 
nominated  by  their  estates,  as  Rasay,  Boisdale ;  and  the  wives  of  all  of  them 
have  ihe  title  of  ladies.  The  tacksmen,  or  principal  tenants,  are  named  by  their 
farms,  as  Kingsburgh.  Gorrichatachin ;  and  their  wives  are  called  the  mistress  of 
Kingsburgh,  the  mistress  of  Gorrichatachin.  Having  given  this  explanation,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  use  that  mode  of  speech  which  generally  prevails  in  the  High- 
lands  and  the  Hebrides. — Bos  well. 

^  [The  Editor  has  not  been  able  to  discover  that  these  words  have  any  different 
meaning  in  Scotland  from  that  attached  to  them  in  England.— Ed.] 

3  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  leaves  it  in 
doubt,  whether  this  was  not  said  (as  surely  it  was)  in  a  spirit  of  jocularity. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  regard  for  Pennant.—ED.] 

C  C  2 
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Tour  to  with  his  journey,  retired  early  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  composed  the  following  Ode,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Thrale*: 

"ODA. 

^<  Permeo  tenras,  ubi  nuda  rapes 
Saxeas  mUcet  nebulis  ruiaati^ 
Torva  ubi  rident  sterites  coloni 

Bura  labores; 

'*"  Pervagor  gentes  hominum  feroram  % 
Vita  ubi  nuUo  decorate  cultu 
Squallet  informift,  tugurique  fumis 

Foeda  latescit. 

*^  Inter  evroriis  salebrosa  lOngi, 
Inter  ignotie  strepitus  loquele, 
Quot  modis  mecum,  quid  agat,  requiro^ 
Thralia  dulcis  ? 

^'  Seu  viri  curas  pia  nupte  mulcet, 
Seu  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sive  cum  Ubris  novitete  pascet 

Sedula  mentem  ; 

*'  Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  merces^ 
Stet  fides  constaos,  meritoque  blandum 
Thralise  discani  resonare  nomen 

Llttora  Skiie. 

«« Sciiptum  in  Skisi,  6th  Sept.  1773.*' 

Tuesday,  7th  September. — ^Dr.  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  his  entertainment  here.  There  were 
many  good  books  in  the  house :  Hector  Boethius  in 
Latin ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers ;  Baker's  Chro- 

>  [About  fourteen  years  since,  I  landed  in  Sky,  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  what  was  the  first  idea  on  every  one's  mind  at  landing.  All 
answered  separately  that  it  was  this  Ode. — Walter  Scott.  J 

^  [Gribbon  says,  that  he  veiled  indelicacy  under  the  obscurity  of  a  learned 
language.  Jdinson  seems  to  have  done  the  same  with  itigratitude.  Surely, 
after  the  jocund  and  hospitoble  scene  which  we  have  just  left,  the  '^  ftominum 
feroruniy^  and  the  "  vita  nullo  decorata  cuHuy**  and  the  *^sgualiet  informisy** 
might  have  been  spared.  The  *^  ignotte  strepitus  loquelce**  is  amusing  and  not 
offensive;  but. whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Doctor's  gratitude  to  his  friends  in 
Sky,  the  classical  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  how  much  his  taste,  and 
even  his  Latinity,  have  improved  since  the  days  of  the  ode  '^  Ad  Urbanumy** 
and  the  epigrams  to  Savage  and  ElUxa,  His  verses  *^  In  Tfieatro^**  and  those 
in  Sky  and  in  Inch  Kenneth,  and  this  ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale  are,  if  the  Editor  may 
venture  to  give  his  opinion,  much  more  natural  in  their  thoughts,  and  more 
elegant  in  their  expressions,  than  his  earUer  attempts  in  this  line. — ^Ed.} 
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nicle;  Jeremy  Collier's  Church  History;  Dr.  John- Tour  to 
son  s  small  Dictionary ;  Craufurd  s  Officers  of  State, 
and  several  more :— a  mezzotinto  of  Mrs.  Brooks  the 
actress  (by  some  strange  chance  in  Sky*;)  and  also  a 
print  of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription about  the  cruelties  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  day ;  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  here,  it  being  impossible  to  cross 
the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writing  this 
journal.  The  rest  of  it  was  somewhat  dreary,  from 
the  gloominess  of  the  weather,  and  the  uncertain 
state  which  we  were  in,  as  we  could  not  tell  but  it 
might  clear  up  every  hour.  Nothing  is  more  painful 
to  the  mind  than  a  state  of  suspense,  especially  when 
it  depends  upon  the  weather,  concerning  which  there 
can  be  so  little  calculation.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
our  weariness  on  the  Monday  at  Aberdeen,  "  Sensa- 
tion is  sensation:'*  Corrichatachin,  which  was  lai* 
night  a  hospitable  house,  was,  in  my  mind,  changed 
to-day  into  a  prison.  After  dinner  I  read  some  of 
Dr.  Macpherson's  "  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient 
Caledonians/'  I  was  disgusted  by  the  unsatisfactory 
coajeetures  as  to  antiquity,  before  the  days  of  record. 
I  was  happy  when  tea  came.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the 
state  of  those  who  live  in  the  country  ^  Meals  are 
wished  for  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of  mind,  as 
well  as  from  the  desire  of  eating.  I  was  hurt  to  find 
«ven  such  a  temporary  feebleness,  and  that  I  was  so 


'  [Mrs.  Brooks^s  father  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Watson..^Eu.] 
^  [Mr.  Boswell  should  have  recollected,  that  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  probably 
the  only  persons  of  the  party  who  had  nothing  to  do.  A  country  -gentleman's 
life  would  be  miserable,  if  he  had  no  more  business  or  interest  in  the  scenes 
around  him  than  the  visitor  of  a  few  days  at  a  stranger's  house  can  have.  M*^Kin- 
non  would  probably  have  been  more,  and  with  nioie  reason,  enmiy4  in  Bolt 
l-ourt  than  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  at  Corrichatachin — £o.] 
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Tour  to  far  from  being  that  robust  wise  man  who  is  sufficient 
for  his  own  happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  of  lethargy  of 
indolence.  I  did  not  exert  myself  to  get  Dr.  Johnson 
to  talk,  that  I  might  not  have  the  labour  of  writing 
down  his  conversjition.  He  inquired  here,  if  there 
were  any  remains  of  the  second  sight.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  minister  of  Slate,  said,  he  was  resolved  not 
to  believe  it,  because  it  was  founded  on  no  principle. 
Johnson.  "There  are  many  things  then,  which  we 
are  sure  are  true,  that  you  will  not  believe.  What 
principle  is  there,  why  a  loadstone  attracts  iron  ?  why 
an  egg  produces  a  chicken  by  heat  ?  why  a  tree  grows 
upwards,  when  the  natural  tendency  of  all  things  is 
downwards?  Sir,  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
evidence  that  you  have.*'  Young  Mr.  M'Kinnon 
mentioned  one  M^Kenzie,  who  is  still  alive,  who  had 
often  fainted  in  his  presence,  and  when  he  recovered, 
mentioned  visions  which  had  been  presented  to  him. 
He  told  Mr.  M*Kinnon,  that  at  such  a  place  he  should 
meet  a  funeral,  and  that  such  and  such  people  would 
be  the  bearers,  naming  four ;  and  three  weeks  after- 
wards he  saw  what  M'Kenzie  had  predicted.  The 
naming  the  very  spot  in  a  country  where  a  funeral 
comes  a  long  way,  and  the  very  people  as  bearers, 
when  there  are  so  many  out  of  whom  a  choice  may 
be  niade,  seems  extraordinary.  We  should  have  sent 
for  M*Kenzie,  had  we  not  been  informed  that  he 
could  speak  no  English.  Besides,  the  facts  were  not 
related  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Mrs.  M^Kinnon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old  Kings- 
burgh  [a  Macdonald],  told  us  that  her  father  was 
one  day  riding  in  Sky,  and  some  women,  who  were 
at  work  in  a  field  on  the  side  of  the  road,  said  to  him, 
they  had  heard  two  taischs  (that  is,  two  voices  of 
persons  about  to  die),  and  what  was  remarkable,  one 
of  them  was  an  English  taisch^  which  they  never 
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heard  before.     When  he  returned,  he  at  that  very  Tow  to 
place  met  two  funerals,  and  one  of  them  was  that  of 
a  woman  who  had  come  from  the  main  land,  and 
could  speak  only  English.   This,  she  remarked,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  her  father. 

How  all  the  people  here  were  lodged,  I  know  not. 
It  was  partly  done  by  separating  man  and  wife,  and 
putting  a  number  of  men  in  one  room,  and  of  women 
in  another. 

Wednesday,  8th  September. — ^When  I  waked,  the 
rain  was  much  heavier  than  yesterday ;  but  the  wind 
had  abated.  By  breakfast,  the  day  was  better,  and 
in  a  little  while  it  was  calm  and  clear.  I  felt  my 
spirits  much  elated.  The  propriety  of  the  expression, 
^^tke  sunshine  of  the  breast  \''  now  struck  me  with 
peculiar  force ;  for  the  brilliant  rays  penetrated  into 
my  very  soul.  We  were  all  in  better  humour  than 
before.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  with  unaffected  hospitality 
and  politeness,  expressed  her  happiness  in  having 
such  company  in  her  house,  and  appeared  to  under- 
stand  and  relish  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  as  in- 
deed all  the  company  seemed  to  do.  When  I  knew 
she  was  old  Kingsburgh's  daughter,  I  did  not  wonder 
at  the  good  appearance  which  she  made. 

She  talked  as  if  her  husband  and  family  would 
emigrate,  rather  than  be  oppressed  by  their  landlord  - ; 
and  said,  "  how  agreep^ble  would  it  be,  if  these  gen- 
tlemen should  come  in  upon  us  when  we  are  in 
America."  Somebody  observed  that  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  was  always  frightened  at  sea.  Johnson. 
*^ He  is  frightened  at  sea;  and  his  tenants  are 
frightened  when  he  comes  to  land." 

>  [Gray's  "  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Eton  College."  It  may  be  here  observed 
that  no  poet  han,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  works,  furnished  so  many 
expressions  which,  by  their  felicity,  have  become  proverbial,  as  Gray.  He  has 
written  little,  but  his  lines  axe  in  every  mouth,  and  fall  from  every  pen. — Ed.] 

*  [Sii  Alexander  Macdoiiald. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  We  resolved  to  set  out  directly  after  breakfast. 
We  had  about  two  miles  to  ride  to  the  sea  side,  and 
there  we  expected  to  get  one  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  fleet  of  bounty  ^  herring-  busses  then  on  the  coast, 
or  at  least  a  good  country  fishing-boat.  But  while 
we  were  preparing  to  set  out,  there  arrived  a  man 
with  the  following  card^  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Donald  McQueen : 

"  Mr.  M'Queen's  compliments  to  Mr.  Boswell,  and  begs 
leave  to  acquaint  him  that^  fearing  the  want  of  a  proper  boat, 
as  much  as  the  rain  of  yesterday^  might  have  caused  a  stop,  he 
is  now  at  Skianwden  with  MacgillichaUum's^  carriage,  to  con- 
vey him  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  Rasay,  where  they  will'  meet  with 
a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  where  Macleod,  being  on  a  visit, 
now  attends  their  motions. 
*'  Wednesday  afternoon." 

This  card  was  most  agreeable ;  it  was  a  prologue 
to  that  hospitable  and  truly  polite  reception  which 
we  found  at  Rasay.  In  a  little  while  arrived  Mr. 
Donald  M'Queen  himself;  a  decent  minister,  an 
elderly  man  with  his  own*  black  hair,  courteous,  and 
rather  slow  of  speech,  but  candid,  sensible,  and  well 
•  informed,  nay  learned.  Along  with  him  came,  as 
our  pilot,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
see,  Mn  Malcolm  Macleod,  one  of  the  Rasay  family, 
celebrated  in  the  year  1745-6.  He  was  now  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  hale,  and  well-proportioned, — ^with 
a  manly  countenance,  tanned  by  the  weather,  yet 
having  a  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over  a  great  part 

>  [Boats  which  fished  under  the  encouragement  of  a  bounty, — ^Ed.] 
*  [What  is  now  called  a  note  was,  at  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Boswell  wrote, 
frequently  called  a  card. — ^Ed.] 

3  The  Highland  expression  for  Laird  of  Rasay. — ^Boswell.  [Meaning 
"  tfte  son  of  the  youth,  CoHn,^* — the  ancestor  of  this  branch  having  been,  no 
doubt,  in  his  day  designated  as  ^^  young  Colin  Macleod." — Ed.] 

4  [Wigs  were,  at  this  period,  still  generaDy  worn ;  a  fashion  at  which  posterity 
will  wonder,  as  we  now  do,  at  the  excess  of  the  fashion,  as  exhibited  in  the 
pictures  of  Lely  and  Kneller.  We  can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves  to  ^^  a  yel- 
lowish, bushy  wig**  as  part  of  the  costume  of  ^^  a  perfect  Highland  gentleman.** 
—Ed.  J 
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of  which  his  rough  beard  extended.  His  eye  was  Tour  to 
quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look  was  not  fierce,  but  he  ^ '  ' 
appeared  at  once  firm  and  good-humoured.  He  wore 
a  pair  of  brogues ;  tartan  hose  which  came  up  only 
near  to  his  knees,  and  left  them  bare ;  a  purple  cam- 
blet  kilt^;  a  black  waistcoat;  a  short  green  cloth  coat 
bound  with  gold  cord;  a  yellowish  bushy  wig;  a 
large  blue  bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button.  I  never 
saw  a  figure  that  gave  a  more  perfect  representation 
of  a  Highland  gentleman.  I  wished  much  to  have  a 
picture  of  him  just  as  he  was.  I  found  him  frank 
and  polite^  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  good  family  at  Corrichatachin  said  they  hoped 
to  see  us  on  our  return.  We  rode  down  to  the  shore ; 
but  Malcolm  walked  with  graceful  agility. 

We  got  into  Rasaif%  carriage,  which  was  a  good 
strong  open  boat  made  in  Norway.  The  wind  had  now 
risen  pretty  high,  and  was  against  us ;  but  we  had 
four  stout  rowers,  particularly  a  Macleod,  a  robust, 
black-haired  fellow,  half  naked,  and  bare-headed, 
something  between  a  wild  Indian  and  an  English 
tar.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  high  on  the  stern,  like  a  mag- 
nificent Triton.  Malcolm  sung  an  Erse  song^,  the 
chorus  of  which  was  "  Hatyin  foam  foam  eri^^  with 
words  of  his  own.  The  tune  resembled  "  Owr  the 
muir  amang  the  heather.^^  The  boatmen  and  Mr. 
McQueen  chorused,  and  all  went  well.  At  length 
Malcolnl  himself  took  an  oar,  and  rowed  vigorously. 
We  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Scalpa,  a  rugged 
island,  about  four  miles  in  length.  Dr.  Johnson 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  buy  it,  and  found  a 
good  school,  and  an  episcopal  church  (Malcolm  said 


*  [^  purple  camlef  kilt. — To  evade  the  law  against  the  tartan  dress,  the 
Highlands  used  to  dye  their  variegated  plaids  and  kilts  into  blue,  green,  or  any 
single  colour. — Walteb  Scot't.] 

«  [Seepoftt  6th  Oct  1773,  a  translation  of  this  song.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  he  would  come  to  itO^  and  have  a  printinir-press, 
where  he  would  print  all  the  J^rse  that  could  be 
found. 

Here  I  was  strongly  struck  with  our  long  pro- 
jected scheme  of  visiting  the  Hebrides  being  realized. 
I  called  to  him,  "  We  are  contending  with  seas ;" 
which  I  think  were  the  words  of  one  of  his  letters  to 
me.  "  Not  much,"  said  he ;  and  though  the  wind 
made  the  sea  lash  considerably  upon  us,  he  was  not 
discomposed.  After  we  were  out  of  the  shelter  of 
Scalpa,  and  in  the  sound  between  it  and  Rasay,  which 
extended  about  a  league,  the  wind  made  the  sea  very 
rough.  I  did  not  like  it^  Johnson.  "  This  now 
is  the  Atlantick.  If  I  should  tell  at  a  tea-table  in 
London,  that  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantick  in  an  open 
boat,  how  they'd  shudder,  and  what  a  fool  they'd 
think  me  to  expose  myself  to  such  danger !"  He 
then  repeated  Horace's  ode, 

"  Otium  divos  rogat  in  patent! 
Prensus  JEgsso  — ." 

In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  this  boisterous  sail. 
Dr.  Johnson's  spurs,  of  which  Joseph  had  charge, 
were  carried  overboard  into  the  sea,  and  lost.  This 
was  the  first  misfortune  that  had  befallen  us.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  little  angry  at  first,  observing  that 
"  there  was  something  wild  in  letting  a  pair  of  spurs 
be  carried  into  the  sea  out  of  a  boat  ;*'  but  then  he 
remarked,  "  that,  as  Janes  the  naturalist  had  said  ^ 
upon  losing  his  pocket-book,  it  was  rather  an  incon- 
venience than  a  loss.*'  He  told  us,  he  now  recol- 
lected that  he  dreamt  the  night  before,  that  he  put 


1  [The  Highlanders  were  all  well  mcUned  to  the  episcopalian  form,  proviso 
that  the  lightking  was  prayed  for.  I  suppose  Malcolm  meant  to  say,  ^'  I  will  come 
to  your  church  because  you  are  Jionesi  folk;"  viz.  Jacobites*— Waj.teb.  Scott.] 

^  [Johnson,  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^timates  that  Mr.  Boswell  was  a 
timid  sailor. — Ed.] 

3  [Probably  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Armidale,  &c.  ante,  2d  Sept. — Ed.] 
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his  staff  into  a  river,  and  chanced  to  let  it  go,  and  it  Tour  to 
was  cariied  down  the  stream  and  lost.  "  So  now  you 
see  (said  he)  that  I  have  lost  my  spurs;  and  this 
story  is  better  than  many  of  those  which  we  have 
concerning  second  sight  and  dreams."  Mr.  McQueen 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  second  sight;  that  he 
never  met  with  any  well-attested  instances ;  and  if 
he  should,  he  should  impute  them  to  chance;  be- 
cause all  who  pretend  to  that  quality  often  fail  in 
their  predictions,  though  they  take  a  great  scope, 
and  sometimes  interpret  literally,  sometimes  figura- 
tively, so  as  to  suit  the  events.  He  told  us  that, 
since  he  came  to  be  minister  of  the  parish  where  he 
now  is,  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  or  charms,  was  very 
common,  insomuch  that  he  had  many  prosecutions 
before  his  session  (the  parochial  ecclesiastical  court) 
against  women,  for  having  by  these  means  carried 
off  the  milk  from  people's  cows.  He  disregarded 
them ;  and  there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige  of  that 
superstition.  He  preached  against  it ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  strong  proof  to  the  people  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  he  said  from  the  pulpit,  that  every  wo- 
man in  the  parish  was  welcome  to  take  the  milk  from 
his  cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch  them^ 

Dr.  Johnson  asked  him  as  to  Fingal.  He  said  he 
could  repeat  some  passages  in  the  original,  that  he 
heard  his  grandfather  had  a  copy  of  it ;  but  that  he 
could  not  affirm  that  Ossian  composed  all  that  poem 
as  it  is  now  published.  This  came  pretty  much  to 
what  Dr.  Johnson  had  maintained^ ;  though  he  goes 
farther,  and  contends  that  it  is  no  better  than  such 

1  [Such  spells  are  still  believed  in.  A  lady  of  property  in  Mull,  a  friend  of 
mine,  had  a  few  years  since  much  difficulty  in  rescuing  from  the  superstitious 
fury  of  the  people  an  old  woman,  who  used  a  charm  to  injure  her  neighbour's 
cattle.  It  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  consists  of  feathers,  parings  of  nails, 
hair,  and  such  like  trash,  wrapt  in  a  lump  of  clay. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

^  [This  seems  the  common  sense  of  this  once  furious  controversy.— Wal tea 
Scott.] 
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Tour  to  an  epick  poem  as  he  could  make  from  the  song  of 
Robin  Hood ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  except  a  few  pas- 
sages, there  is  nothing  truly  ancient  but  the  names 
and  some  vague  traditions.  Mr,  M*Queen  alleged 
that  Homer  was  made  up  of  detached  fragments. 
Dr.  Johnson  denied  this ;  observing,  that  it  had  been 
one  work  originally,  and  that  you  could  not  put  a 
book  of  the  Iliad  out  of  its  place ;  and  he  believed 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  approach  to  Rasay  was  very  pleasing.  We 
saw  before  us  a  beautiful  bay,  well  defended  by  a 
rocky  coast ;  a  good  family  mansion ;  a  fine  verdure 
about  it,  with  a  considerable  number  of  trees ;  and 
beyond  it  hills  and  mountains  in  gradation  of  wild- 
ness.  Our  boatmen  sung  with  great  spirit.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  naval  musick  Was  very  an- 
cient. As  we  came  near  the  shore,  the  singing  of 
our  rowers  was  succeeded  by  that  of  reapers,  who 
were  busy  at  work,  and  who  seemed  to  shout  as 
much  as  to  sing,  while  they  worked  with  a  bounding 
activity.  Just  as  we  landed,  I  observed  a  cross,  or 
rather  the  ruins  of  one,  upon  a  rock,  which  had  to 
me  a  pleasing  vestige  of  religion.  I  perceived  a  large 
company  coming  out  from  the  house.  We  met  them 
as  we  walked  up.  There  were  Rasay  himself;  his 
brother  Dr.  Macleod;  his  nephew  the  Laird  of 
M*Kinnon;  the  Laird  of  Macleod;  Colonel  Macleod 
of  Talisker,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  a  very 
genteel  man,  and  a  faithful  branch  of  the  family; 
Mr.  Macleod  of  Muiravenside,  best  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandie  Macleod,  who  was  long  in  exile  on 
account  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  1745;  and 
several  other  persons.  We  were  welcomed  upon  the 
green,  and  conducted  into  the  house,  where  we  were 
introduced  to  Lady  Rasay,  who  was  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  ten 
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daughters  K  The  Laird  of  Rasay  is  a  sensible,  polite,  Tour  to 
and  most  hospitable  gentleman.  I  was  told  that  his 
island  of  Rasay,  and  that  of  Rona  (from  which  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family  has  his  title),  and  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  land  which  he  has  in  Sky,  do  not 
altogether  yield  him  a  very  large  revenue  ^ ;  and  yet 
he  lives  in  great  splendour ;  and  so  far  is  he  from 
distressing  his  people,  that,  in  the  present  rage  for 
emigration,  not  a  man  has  left  his  estate. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  arrived.  Some 
excellent  brandy  was  served  round  immediately,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Highlands,  where  a 
dram  is  generally  taken  every  day.  They  call  it  a 
scalch.  On  a  side-board  was  placed  for  us,  who  had 
come  off  the  sea,  a  substantial  dinner,  and  a  variety 
of  wines.  Then  we  had  coffee  and  tea.  I  observed 
in  the  room  several  elegantly  bound  books  and  other 
marks  of  improved  life.  Soon  afterwards  a  fiddler 
appeared,  and  a  little  ball  began.  Rasay  himself 
danced  with  as  much  spirit  as  any  man,  and  Malcolm 
bounded  like  a  roe.  Sandie  Macleod,  who  has  at 
times  an  excessive  flow  of  spirits,  and  had  it  now, 
was,  in  his  days  of  absconding,  known  by  the  name 
of  M^Cruslick^y  which  it  seems  was  the  designation 

»  [*'  We  were,"  says  Johnson,  "introduced  into  the  house,  which  one  of  the 
company  called  the  *•  Court  of  Rasay,*  with  politeness  which  not  the  Court  of 
VertaUles  could  have  thought  defective,"  Lett.  voL  i.  p.  103. — ^Ed.] 

3  [Johnson  says,  '^  The  money  which  Rasay  raises  from  all  his  dominions, 
whicli  contain,  at  least,  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  250/. ;  but 
as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands,  he  sells  every  year  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  which  adds  to  his  revenue ;  and  his  table  is  furnished  from  the  farm  and 
from  the  sea  with  very  little  expense,  except  for  those  things  which  this  country 
does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very  liberal.  The  wine  circulates  liberally, 
and  the  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  however  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand.** 
Lett,  voL  i  p.  142 — Ed.1 

3  [Alexander  Macleod,  of  Muiravenside,  advocate,  became  extremely  obnoxious 
to  government  by  his  zealous  personal  efforts  to  engage  his  chief,  Macleod,  and 
Mu^onald  of  Sky,  in  the  Chevalier*s  attempt  of  1745.  Had  he  succeeded,  it 
would  have  added  one-third  at  least  to  the  Jacobite  army.  Boswell  has  oddly 
described  M^'Cruslick,  the  being  whose  name  was  conferred  upon  this  gentle- 
man, as  something  betwixt  Proteus  and  Don  Quixote.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
species  of  satyr,  or  esprit  Jbllet,  a  sort  of  mountain  Puck  or  hobgoblin,  seen 
among  the  wilds  and  mountains,  as  the  old  Highlanders  believed,  sometimes 
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Tour  to  of  a  kind  of  wild  man  in  the  Highlands^  something 
between  Proteus  and  Don  Quixote ;  and  so  he  was 
called  here.  He  made  much  jovial  noise.  Dr.  John- 
son was  so  delighted  with  this  scene,  that  he  said,  ^^  I 
know  not  how  we  shall  get  away."  It  entertained 
me  to  observe  him  sitting  by,  while  we  danced,  some- 
times in  deep  meditation,  sometimes  smiling  com- 
placently, sometimes  looking  upon  Hooke's  Roman 
Histor}%  and  sometimes  talking  a  little,  amidst  the 
noise  of  the  ball,  to  Mr.  Donald  McQueen,  who  anxi- 
ously gathered  knowledge  from  him.  He  was  pleased 
with  M'Queen,  and  said  to  me,  ^^  This  is  a  critical 
man,  sir.  There  must  be  great  vigour  of  mind  to 
make  him  cultivate  learning  so  much  in  the  Isle  <^ 
Sky,  where  he  might  do  without  it.  It  is  wonderful 
how  many  of  the  new  publications  he  has.  There 
must  be  a  snatch  of  every  opportunity.'*  Mr. 
McQueen  |;old  me  that  his  brother  (who  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  family  following  each  other  as 
ministers  of  the  parish  of  Snizort)  and  he  joined  to- 
gether, and  bought  from  time  to  time  such  books  as 
had  reputation.  Soon  after  we  came  in,  a  black  cock 
and  gray  hen,  which  had  been  shot,  were  shown,  with 
their  feathers  on,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen 
that  species  of  bird  before.  We  had  a  company  of 
thirty  at  supper ;  and  all  was  good  humour  and  gaiety, 
without  intemperance. 

Thursday^  9th  September. — ^At  breakfast  this 
morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other  things,  there 
were  oat-cakes,  made  of  what  is  called  graddaned 
meal,  that  is,  meal  made  of  grain  separated  from  the 
husks,  and  toasted  by  fire,  instead  of  being  threshed 
and  kiln-dried.  This  seems  to  be  bad  management, 
as  so  much  fodder  is  consumed  by  it.     Mr.  M'Queen 

mirthful,  sometimes  mischievous.     Alexander  MacIeod*s  precarious  mode  of 
life,  and  variable  spirits,  occasioned  the  souhriquet. — Waltek  Scott.] 
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however  defended  it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  doing  the  Toar  to 
thing  much  quicker,  as  one  operation  effects  what  is 
otherwise  done  by  two.  His  chief  reason  however 
was,  that  the  servants  in  Sky  are,  according  to  him, 
a  faithless  pack,  and  steal  what  they  can ;  so  that 
much  is  saved  by  the  corn  passing  but  once  through 
their  hands,  as  at  each  time  they  pilfer  some.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  graddaning  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  laziness  of  the  Highlanders,  who  will  rather 
make  fire  act  for  them,  at  the  expense  of  fodder, 
than  labour  themselves.  There  was  also,  what  I 
cannot  help  disliking  at  breakfast,  cheese :  it  is  the 
custom  over  all  the  Highlands  to  have  it;  and  it 
often  smells  very  strong,  and  poisons  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  elegance  of  an  Indian  repast  ^  The  day  was 
showery;  however,  Rasay  and  I  took  a  walk,  and  had 
some  cordial  conversation.  I  conceived  a  more  than 
ordinary  regard  for  this  worthy  gentleman.  His 
family  has  possessed  this  island  above  four  hundred 
years.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  estate  of  Macleod  of 
Lewis,  whom  he  represents.  When  we  returned. 
Dr.  Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the  old  chapel. 
He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said,  "  This  is  truly  the 
patriarchal  life :  this  is  what  we  came  to  find." 

After  dinner,  M^Ctuslick^  Malcolm,  and  I,  went 
out  with  guns,  to  try  if  we  could  find  any  black-cock; 
but  we  had  no  sport,  owing  to  a  heavy  rain.  I  saw 
here  what  is  called  a  Danish  fort.  Our  evening  was 
passed  as  last  night  was.  One  of  our  company  ^  I  was 
told,  had  hurt  himself  by  too  much  study,  particu- 
larly of  infidel  metaphysicians,  of  which  he  gave  a 
proof,  on  second  sight  being  mentioned.     He  imme- 


1  [Mr.  Boswell  forgeti  that  there  were  breakfasts  before  the  Indian  Itixuriei 
of  tea  and  sugar  had  been  introduced. — £d.1 
«  [Probably  Talisker,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  abroad — Walter  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  diately  retailed  some  of  the  fallacious  arguments  of 
Voltaire  and  Hume  against  miracles  in  general.  In- 
fidelity in  a  Highland  gentleman  appeared  to  me 
peculiarly  oflfensive.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  as  he  had 
otherwise  a  good  character.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  had  studied  himself  into  infidelity.  JoHKSON. 
^^  Then  he  must  study  himself  out  of  it  again ;  that 
is  the  way.  Drinking  largely  will  sober  him  again.'' 
Friday f  IQth  September. — Having  resolved  to  ex- 
plore the  island  of  Rasay,  which  could  be  done  only 
on  foot,  I  last  night  obtained  my  fellow-traveller's 
permission  to  leave  him  for  a  day,  he  being  unable  to 
take  so  hardy  a  walk.  Old  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod^ 
who  had  obligingly  promised  to  accompany  me,  was 
at  my  bedside  between  five  and  six.  I  sprang  up  im- 
mediately, and  he  and  I,  attended  by  two  other  gentle- 
men, traversed  the  country  during  the  whole  of  this 
day.  Though  we  had  passed  over  not  less  than  four- 
and-twenty  miles  of  very  rugged  ground,  and  had  a 
Highland  dance  on  the  top  of  Dun  Can,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island,  we  returned  in  the  evening 
not  at  all  fatigued,  and  piqued  ourselves  at  not  being 
outdone  at  the  nightly  ball  by  our  less  active  friends, 
who  had  remained  at  home. 

My  survey  of  Rasay  did  not  furnish  much  which 
can  interest  my  readers;  I  shall  therefore  put  into  as 
short  a  compass  as  I  can  the  observations  upon  it, 
which  I  find  registered  in  my  journal.  It  is  about 
fifteen  English  miles  long  and  four  broad.  On  the 
south  side  is  the  laird's  family  seat,  situated  on  a 
pleasing  low  spot.  The  old  tower  of  three  stories, 
mentioned  by  Martin,  was  taken  down  soon  after 
1746,  and  a  modem  house  supplies  its  place.  There 
are  very  good  grass-fields  and  corn-lands  about  it, 
well-dressed.     I  observed,  however,  hardly  any  in- 
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closures,  except  a  good  garden  plentifully  stocked  2°?M° 
with  vegetables,  and  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, &c. 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  landed,  which 
are  not  high,  there  is  rudely  carved  a  square,  with  a 
crucifix  in  the  middle.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Lairds 
of  Rasay,  in  old  times,  used  to  offer  up  their  devotions. 
I  could  not  approach  the  spot,  without  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  event  commemorated  by  this 
symbol. 

A  little  from  the  shore,  westward,  is  a  kind  of  sub- 
terraneous house.  There  has  been  a  natural  fissure, 
or  separation  of  the  rock,  running  towards  the  sea, 
which  has  been  roofed  over  with  long  stones,  and 
above  them  turf  has  been  laid.  In  that  place  the 
inhabitants  used  to  keep  their  oars.  There  are  a 
number  of  trees  near  the  house,  which  grow  well; 
some  of  them  of  a  pretty  good  size.  They  are  mostly 
plane  and  ash.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  house  is 
an  old  ruinous  chapel,  unroofed,  which  never  has 
been  very  curious.  We  here  saw  some  human  bones 
of  an  uncommon  size.  There  was  a  heel-bone,  in 
particular,  which  Dr.  Macleod  said  was  such,  that  if 
the  foot  was  in  proportion,  it  must  have  been  twenty- 
seven  inches  long.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  look  at 
the  bones.  He  started  back  from  them  with  a  striking 
appearance  of  horrour\  Mr.  McQueen  told  us,  it 
was  formerly  much  the  custom,  in  these  isles,  to  have 
human  bones  lying  above  ground,  especially  in  the 
windows  of  churches^.  On  the  south  of  the  chapel  is 

>  [Lord  Stowell  informs  the  editor,  that  on  the  road  from  Newcastle  to  Ber. 
wick.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  passed  a  cottage,  at  the  entrance  of  which  were  set 
up  two  of  those  great  bones  of  the  whale,  which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
niaritime  districts.  Johnson  expressed  great  horror  at  the  sight  of  these  bones ; 
and  called  the  people,  who  could  use  such  relics  of  mortality  as  an  ornament, 
mere  savages. — Ed.]  ■ 

«  [It  is  perhaps  a  Celtic  custom ;  for  I  observed  it  in  Ireland  occasionally, 
especially  at  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Muchiss,  at  Eallamey. — Walter 
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Tour  to  the  family  burying-place.     Above  the  door,  on  the 
Hcbnd.  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^^  .^  ^  small  biist  or  image  of  the  Virgin 

Mary,  carved  upon  a  stone  which  makes  p^,rt  of  the 
wall.  There  is  no  church  upon  the  island.  It  is 
annexed  to  one  of  the  parishes  of  Sky;  and  the 
minister  comes  and  preaches  either  in  JBo^ay's  house, 
or  some  other  house,  on  certain  Sundays.  I  could 
not  but  value  the  family  seat  more,  for  having  even 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  close  to  it.  There  was  some- 
thing comfortable  in  the  thought  of  being  so  near  a 
piece  of  consecrated  ground.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I 
look  with  reverence  upon  every  place  that  has  been 
set  apart  for  religion  ;'*  and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while 
he  was  within  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Martin  mentions  as  py- 
ramids for  deceased  ladies,  stood  in  a  semicircular 
line,  which  contained  within  it  the  chapel.  They 
marked  out  the  boundaries  of  the  sacred  territory 
within  which  an  asylum  was  to  be  had.  One  of 
them,  which  we  observed  upon  our  landing,  made 
the  first  point  of  the  semicircle.  There  are  few  of 
them  now  remaining.  A  good  way  farther  north, 
there  is  a  row  of  buildings  about  four  feet  high :  they 
run  from  the  shore  on  the  east  along  the  top  of  a 
pretty  high  eminence,  and  so  down  to  the  shore  on 
the  west,  in  much  the  same  direction  with  the  crosses. 
IRasay  took  them  to  be  the  marks  for  the  asylum ;  but 
Malcolm  thought  them  to  be  false  sentinels,  a  common 
deception,  of  which  instances  occur  in  Martin,  to 
make  invaders  imagine  an  island  better  guarded. 
Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  justly,  in  my  opinion,  supposed 
the  crosses  which  form  the  inner  circle  to  be  the 
church's  landmarks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  much  covered  with 
large  stones  or  rocky  strata.  The  laird  has  enclosed 
and  planted  part  of  it  with  firs,  and  he  showed  me  a 
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considerable  space  marked  out  for  additional  planta-  Tour  to 

.  ^  ^  Hebrid. 

tions. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain  three  computed  miles  from 
the  laird's  house.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  consecutive 
risings,  if  that  expression  may  be  used  when  valleys 
intervene,  so  that  there  is  but  a  short' rise  at  once; 
but  it  is  certainly  very  high  above  the  sea.  The 
palm  of  altitude  is  disputed  for  by  the  people  of 
Rasay  and  those  of  Sky ;  the  former  contending  for 
Dun  Can,  the  latter  for  the  mountains  in  Sky,  over 
against  it.  We  went  up  the  east  side  of  Dun  Can 
pretty  easily.  It  is  mostly  rocks  all  around,  the 
points  of  which  hem  the  summit  of  it.  Sailors,  to 
whom  it  was  a  good  object  as  they  pass  along,  call 
it  Rasa/s  cap.  Before  we  reached  this  mountain, 
we  passed  by  two  lakes.  Of  the  first,  Malcolm  told 
me  a  strange  fabulous  tradition  He  said,  there 
was  a  wild  beast  in  it,  a  sea-horse,  which  came  and 
devoured  a  man's  daughter;  upon  which  the  man 
lighted  a  great  fire,  and  had  a  sow  roasted  at  it,  the 
smell  of  which  attracted  the  monster.  In  the  fire 
was  put  a  spit.  The  man  lay  concealed  behind  a 
low  wall  of  loose  stones,  and  he  had  an  avenue  formed 
for  the  monster,  with  two  rows  of  large  flat  stones, 
which  extended  from  the  fire  over  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  till  it  reached  the  side  of  the  loch.  The  monster 
came,  and  the  man  with  the  red-hot  spit  destroyed  it: 
Malcolm  showed  me  the  little  hiding-place  and  the 
rows  of  stones.  He  did  not  laugh  when  he  told  this 
story.  I  recollect  having  seen  in  the  Scots  Magazine, 
several  years  ago,  a  poem  upon  a  similar  tale,  perhaps 
the  same,  translated  from  the  Erse,  or  Irish,  called 
«  Albin  and  the  Daughter  of  Mey\" 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  possessed  as  a  com- 

>  [An  Hebridean  veraion,  it  would  seem,  of  tfie  story  of  Perseiis  and  Andro- 
meda.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  mon,  in  Rasay.  They  have  no  regulations  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle ;  every  man  puts  upon  it  as  many 
as  he  chooses.  From  Dun  Can  northward,  till  you 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  island,  there  is  much  good 
natural  pasture,  unencumbered  by  stones.  We  passed 
over  a  spot  which  is  appropriated  for  the  exereising- 
ground.  In  1745,  a  hundred  fighting  men  were  re- 
viewed here,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  who  was  one  of  the 
officers  that  led  them  to  the  field.  They  returned 
home  all  but  about  fourteen.  What  a  princely  thing 
is  it  to  be  able  to  furnish  such  a  band !  Kasay  has 
the  true  spirit  of  a  chief.  He  is,  without  exagge- 
ration, a  father  to  his  people. 

There  is  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  island,  a  great 
quarry  of  freestone,  and  some  natural  woods,  but 
none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut  the  trees  for  common 
country  uses.  The  lakes,  of  which  there  are  many, 
are  well  stocked  with  trout.  Malcolm  catched  one 
of  four-and-twenty  pounds  weight  in  the  loch  next 
to  Dun  Can,  which,  by  the  way,  is  certainly  a  Danish 
name\  as  most  names  of  places  in  these  islands  are. 
The  old  castle,  in  which  the  family  of  Rasay 
formerly  resided,  is  situated  upon  a  rock  very  near 
the  sea.  The  rock  is  not  one  mass  of  stone,  but  a 
concretion  of  pebbles  and  earth,  so  firm  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  mouldered.  In  this  remnant  of 
antiquity  I  found  nothing  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
except  a  certain  accommodation  rarely  to  be  found  at 
the  modem  houses  of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of  Rasay's 
new-built  mansion,  where  nothing  else  was  wanting. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  laird  it  was  a  shame 

1  [It  is  clearly  an  Erse  or  Celtic  name,  compounded  of  Dun  a  hill,  and  Can 
the  head — i.  <?.  the  highest  hill.  So  in  Scotland,  Kan-tyr^  the  fiead  land  or 
promontory.  It  may  be  observed  that  Kent,  in  England,  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  Kan~tyr^  as  the  name  of  the  capital — Can-iyr-bury,  the  loxvn  of 
tlie  promontoritd  land — denotes. ^Ed.] 
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there  should  be  such  a  deficiency  in  civilized  times.  '^^ 
He  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  remark.  But 
perhaps  some  generations  may  pass  before  the  want 
is  supplied.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me,  how  quietly 
people  will  endure  an  evil,  which  they  might  at  any 
time  very  easily  remedy ;  and  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance, that  the  present  family  of  Rasay  had  possessed 
the  island  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  ^  and 
never  made  a  commodious  landing-place,  though  a 
few  men  with  pickaxes  might  have  cut  an  ascent  of 
stairs  out  of  any  part  of  the  rock  in  a  week's  time. 

The  north  end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  as  the  south 
end.  From  it  I  saw  the  little  isle  of  Fladda,  belong- 
ing to  Rasay,  all  fine  green  ground ;  and  Rona,  which 
is  of  so  rocky  a  soil  that  it  appears  to  be  a  pavement. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  grass 
in  the  interstices.  The  laird  has  it  all  in  his  own 
hands.  At  this  end  of  the  island  of  Rasay  is  a  cave 
in  a  striking  situation ;  it  is  in  a  recess  of  a  great 
cleft,  a  good  way  up  from  the  sea.  Before  it  the 
ocean  roars,  being  dashed  against  monstrous  broken 
rocks;  grand  and  awful  praptignacula.  On  the 
right  hand  of  it  is  a  longitudinal  cave,  very  low  at 
the  entrance^  but  higher  as  you  advance.  The  sea 
having  scooped  it  out,  it  seems  strange  and  unac- 
countable that  the  interior  part,  where  the  water 
must  have  operated  with  less  force,  should  be  loftier 
than  that  which  is  more  immediately  exposed  to  its 
violence.  The  roof  of  it  is  all  covered  with  a  kind 
of  petrifications  formed  by  drops,  which  perpetually 
distil  from  it.  The  first  cave  has  been  a  place  of 
much  safety.  I  find  a  great  difficulty  in  describing 
visible  objects.     I  must  own  too  that  the  old  castle 

*  [Tl)0ugh  Johnson  thus  censured  Rasay  and  his  ancestors  for  having  remained 
four  hundred  years  without  rendering  their  island  accessible  by  a  landing-place, 
yet,  when  he  came  to  write  his  Journal,  he  remembered  that,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  for  the  last  few  years  that  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  accessible. — Ed  ] 
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H^*^  and  cave,  like  many  other  things,  of  which  ope  hears 
much,  did  not  answer  my  expectations.  People  are 
every  where  apt  to  magnify  the  curiosities  of  their 
country. 

This  island  has  abundance  of  black  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats ;  a  good  many  horses,  which  are  used  for 
ploughing,  carrying  out  dung,  and  other  works  of 
husbandry.  I  believe  the  people  never  ride.  Thore 
are  indeed  no  roads  through  the  island,  unless  a  few 
detached  beaten  tracts  deserve  that  name.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  upon  the  shore  ;  so  that  all  the  people 
have  little  boats,  and  catch  fish.  There  is  great 
plenty  of  potatoes  here.  There  are  black-cock  in 
extraordinary  abundance,  moor-fowl,  plover  and  wild 
pigeons,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  we  have 
in  pigeon-houses,  in  their  state  of  nature.  Rasay  has 
no  pigeon-house.  There  are  no  hares  nor  rabbits 
in  the  island,  nor  was  there  ever  known  to  be  a  fox, 
till  last  year,  when  one  was  landed  on  it  by  some 
malicious  person,  without  whose  aid  he  could  not 
have  got  thither,  as  that  animal  is  known  to  be  a 
very  bad  swimmer.  He  has  done  much  mischief. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fish  caught  in  the  sea  round 
Rasay  ;  it  is  a  place  where  one  may  live  in  plenty, 
and  even  in  luxury.  There  are  no  deer ;  but  Rasay 
told  us  he  would  get  some. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year  in 
this  island,  owing  to  its  being  directly  opposite  to 
the  western  ^  coast  of  Sky,  where  the  watery  clouds 
are  broken  by  high  mountains.  The  hills  here,  and 
indeed  all  the  heathy  grounds  in  general,  abound 
with  the  sweet-smelling  plant  which  the  Highlanders 
call  gaulj  and  (I  think)  with  dwarf  juniper  in  many 
places.     There  is  enough  of  turf,  which  is  their  fiiel, 

*  [So  in  all  the  editions,  but  the  eastern  coast  of  Sky  is  next  to  Rasay. — Ed,] 
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and  it  is  thought  there  is  a  mine  of  coal.     Such  are  Tour  to 
the  observations  which  I  made  upon  the  island  of 
Rasay,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  description  given 
by  Martin,  whose  book  we  had  with  us. 

There  has  been  an  ancient  league  between  the 
families  of  Macdonald  and  Rasay.  Whenever  the 
head  of  either  family  dies,  his  sword  is  given  to  the 
head  of  the  other.  The  present  Rasay  has  the  late 
Sir  James  Macdonald's  sword.  Old  Ramsay  joined 
the  Highland  army  in  1745,  but  prudently  guarded 
against  a  forfeiture,  by  previously  conveying  his 
estate  to  the  present  gentleman,  his  eldest  son.  On 
that  occasion,  Sir  Alexander,  father  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to  his  neigh- 
bour. "  Don't  be  afraid,  Rasay, ^*  said  he,  "I'll  use 
all  my  interest  to  keep  you  safe  ;  and  if  your  estate 
should  be  taken,  I'll  buy  it  for  the  family."  And 
he  would  have  done  it. 

Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust,  some  more 
fragments  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  without 
regard  to  order  of  time.  He  said,  "  he  thought  very 
highly  of  Bentley ;  that  no  man  now  went  so  far  in 
the  kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivated;  that  the 
many  attacks  on  him  were  owing  to  envy,  and  to  a 
desire  of  being  known,  by  being  in  competition  with 
such  a  man  ;  that  it  was  safe  to  attack  him,  because 
he  never  answered  his  opponents,  but  let  them  die 
away.  It  was  attacking  a  man  who  would  not  beat 
them,  because  his  beating  them  would  make  them  live 
the  longer.  And  he  was  right  not  to  answer;  for,  in 
his  hazardous  method  of  writing,  he  could  not  but  be 
often  enough  wrong;  so  it  was  better  to  leave  things 
to  their  general  appearance,  than  own  himself  to  have 
erred  in  particulars."  He  said,  "  Mallet  was  the 
prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town,  and  always  kept 
good  company.     That,  from  his  way  of  talking,  he 
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Tour  to  saw,  and  always  said,  that  he  had  not  written  any 
part  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though 
perhaps  he  intended  to  do  it  at  some  time,  in  which 
case  he  was  not  culpable  in  taking  the  pension.  That 
he  imagined  the  duchess  furnished  the  materials  for 
her  Apology,  which  Hooke  wrote,  and  Hooke  fur- 
nished the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  consists.  That  the  duchess  had 
not  superior  parts,  but  was  a  bold  frontless  woman, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunities 
in  life.  That  Hooke  got  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
writing  her  Apology.  That  he  wondered  Hooke 
should  have  been  weak  enough  to  insert  so  profligate 
a  maxim,  as  that  to  tell  another's  secret  to  one's 
friend  is  no  breach  of  confidence ;  though  perhaps 
Hooke,  who  was  a  virtuous  man,  as  his  History 
shows,  and  did  not  wish  her  well,  though  he  wrote 
her  Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency,  and  yet 
insert  it  at  her  desire.  He  was  acting  only  mi- 
nisterially." I  apprehend,  however,  that  Hooke 
was  bound  to  give  his  best  advice.  I  speak  as  a 
l(twyer.  Though  I  have  had  clients  whose  causes  I 
could  not,  as  a  private  man,  approve ;  yet,  if  I  un- 
dertook them,  I  would  not  do  any  thing  that  might 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  even  at  their  desire,  without 
warning  them  of  their  danger. 

Saturday^  Wth  September. — It  was  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  so  we  could  not  set  out.  I  wrote 
some  of  this  journal,  and  talked  awhile  with  Dr. 
Johnson  in  his  room,  and  passed  the  day,  I  cannot 
well  say  how,  but  very  pleasantly.  I  was  here 
amused  to  find  Mr.  Cumberland's  comedy  of  the 
"Fashionable  Lover,"  in  which  he  has  very  well 
drawn  a  Highland  character,  Colin  Macleod,  of  the 
same  name  with  the  family  under  whose  roof  we  now 
were.  Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  Laird 
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'  of  Macleod^  who  is  indeed  a  most  promising  youth.  Tour  to 
and  with  a  noble  spirit  struggles  with  difficulties, 
and  endeavours  to  preserve  his  people.  He  has  been 
left  with  an  incumbrance  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
debt,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Dr.  Johnson  said, "  If  he  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  all  this,  he  '11  be  a  hero ;  and  I  hope  he  will.  I 
have  not  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  more  desire 
to  learn,  or  who  has  learnt  more.  I  have  seen  nobody 
that  I  wish  more  to  do  a  kindness  to  than  Macleod.'* 
Such  was  the  honourable  eulogium  on  this  young 
chieftain,  pronounced  by  an  accurate  observer,  whose 
praise  was  never  lightly  bestowed. 

There  is  neither  justice  of  peace  nor  constable  in 
Rasay.  Sky  has  Mr.  Macleod  of  Ulinish,  who  is  the 
sheriff  substitute,  and  no  other  justice  of  peace.  The 
want  of  the  execution  of  justice  is  much  felt  among 
the  islanders.  Macleod  very  sensibly  observed,  that 
taking  away  the  heritable  jurisdictions  had  not  been 
of  such  service  in  the  islands  as  was  imagined.  They 
had  not  authority  enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What 
could  formerly  have  been  settled  at  once,  must  now 
either  take  much  time  and  trouble,  or  be  neglected. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  A  country  is  in  a  bad  state,  which 
is  governed  only  by  laws ;  because  a  thousand  things 
occur  for  which  laws  cannot  provide,  and  where 
authority  ought  to  interpose.     Now  destroying  the 

»  [The  late  General  Macleod,  bom  in  1754.  In  1776,  he 'entered  the  anny 
raising,  then,  an  independent  company,  and  in  1780,  the  second  battalion  of 
the  forty-second,  which  he  led  to  India,  where  he  served  with  great  distinction, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general  ofiicer.  On  his  return  home,  he  became  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Inverness,  as  his  grandfather  had  been ;  but  so  far  from  extin- 
guishing  the  debt  which,  we  see,  encumbered  his  estate,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  he  left  it,  at  his  death,  in  1801,  greater  than  it  had  been  at  his  suc- 
cession. The  general  began,  in  the  year  1785,  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his 
life ;  but  did  not  proceed  far.  By  the  favour  of  his  son,  the  present  Macleod^ 
now  M.  P.  for  Sudbury,  the  editor  is  in  possession  of  this  interesting  fragment 
of  auto-biography  $  and  as  the  greater  part  of  it  relates  to  Dr.  Johnson's  visit, 
and  to  subjects  discussed  in  his  and  Mr.  Boswell's  tours,  the  editor  thinks  that 
it  will  be  not  an  inappropriate,  and  certainly  not  an  unacceptable  addition  to 
the  appendix  of  this  work.— JBd.] 
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Tour  to  authority  of  the  chiefs  sets  the  people  loose.  It  did 
not  pretend  to  bring  any  positive  good,  but  only  to 
cure  some  evil ;  and  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  country  to  know  what  degree  of  evil  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  occasioned/'  I  maintained 
hardly  any ;  because  the  chiefs  generally  acted  right, 
for  their  own  sakes. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  now  wishing  to  move.  There  was 
not  enough  of  intellectual  entertainment  for  him, 
after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  which  he  did,  by 
asking  questions,  till  he  had  exhausted  the  island ; 
and  where  there  was  so  numerous  a  company,  mostly 
young  people,  there  was  such  a  flow  of  familiar  talk, 
so  much  noise,  and  so  much  singing  and  dancing, 
that  little  opportunity  was  left  for  his  energetic  con- 
versation. He  seemed  sensible  of  this ;  for  when  I 
told  him  how  happy  they  were  at  having  him  there, 
he  said,  "  Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  entertain 
them  much/'  I  was  fretted,  from  irritability  of 
nerves,  by  M'Crtislick^^^  too  obstreperous  mirth.  I 
complained  of  it  to  my  friend,  observing  we  should 
be  better  if  he  was  gone.  "  No,  sir,"  said  he.  "  He 
puts  something  into  our  society,  and  takes  nothing 
out  of  it."  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  instructing  the  company ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  what 
passed,  as  his  discourse  now  turned  chiefly  on  me- 
chanics, agriculture,  and  such  subjects,  rather  than 
on  science  and  wit.  Last  night  Lady  Rasay  showed 
him  the  operation  of  wawking  cloth,  that  is,  thick- 
ening it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a  mill. 
Here  it  is  performed  by  women,  who  kneel  upon  the 
groimd,  and  rub  it  with  both  their  hands,  singing  an 
Erse  song  all  the  time.     He  was  asking  questions 

1  [  It  was  probably  these  high  animal  spirits  that  obtained  this  gentleman  the 
appellation  of  3f*Crtt.s7»cfr — Ed.] 
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while   they   were  performing   this   operatiou,  and,  J®^'.*^ 
amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl,  his  voice  was  heard 
even  in  the  room  above. 

They  dance  here  every  night.  The  queen  of  our 
ball  was  the  eldest  Miss  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  an  ele- 
gant well-bred  woman,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
over  all  those  regions,  by  the  name  of  Miss  Flora 
JRasay^.  There  seemed  to  be  no  jealousy,  no  dis- 
content among  them ;  and  the  gaiety  of  the  scene 
was  such,  that  I  for  a  moment  doubted  whether  un- 
happiness  had  any  place  in  Rasay.  But  my  delusion 
was  soon  dispelled,  by  recollecting  the  following  lines 
of  my  fellow-traveller : 

'*  Yet  hope  not  life  from  pain  or  danger  free, 
Or  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee  !" 

Sunday^  12th  September. — It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  although  we  did  not  approve  of  travelling  on 
Sunday,  we  resolved  to  set  out,  as  we  were  in  an 
island  from  whence  one  must  take  occasion  as  it 
serves.  Macleod  and  Talisher  sailed  in  a  boat  of 
Rasay's  for  Sconser,  to  take  the  shortest  way  to 
Dun  vegan.  3I^Crusliek  went  with  them  to  Sconser, 
from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the 
main  land.  We  were  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  at  Kings- 
burgh,  and  see  the  celebrated  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
who  is  married  to  the  present  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Kingsburgh ;  so  took  that  road,  though  not  so  near. 
All  the  family,  but  Lady  Rasay,  walked  down  to 
the  shore  to  see  us  depart.  Rasay  himself  went  with 
us  in  a  large  boat,  with  eight  oars,  built  in  his  island ; 
as  did  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  Mr.  Donald  McQueen, 

»  She  had  heen  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  she  again  went,  and  was 
married  [1777]  to  my  worthy  neighbour.  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  now  Earl  of 
Loudoun ;  but  she  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  one  daughter — Boswell. 
[Her  daughter,  Countess  of  Loudoun  in  her  own  right,  married  the  late  Earl 
of  Moira,  created  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  present  mar- 
quis.— El).] 
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Tour  to  Dr.  Macleod,  and  some  others.  We  had  a  most  plea- 
sant sail  between  Rasay  and  Sky ;  and  passed  by  a 
cave,  where  Martin  says  fowls  were  caught  by  lighting 
fire  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Malcolm  remembers  this. 
But  it  is  not  now  practised,  as  few  fowls  come  into  it. 
We  spoke  of  Death.  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject 
observed,  that  the  boastings  of  some  men,  as  to  dying 
easily,  were  idle  talk,  proceeding  from  partial  views. 
I  mentioned  Hawthornden's  Cypress-grove,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  world  is  a  mere  show ;  and  that  it 
is  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  wish  to  continue  in  the 
show-room  after  he  has  seen  it.  Let  him  go  cheer- 
fully out,  and  give  place  to  other  spectators.  John- 
son. "Yes,  sir,  if  he  is  sure  he  is  to  be  well,  after  he 
goes  out  of  it.  But  if  he  is  to  grow  blind  after  he  goes 
out  of  the  show-room,  and  never  to  see  any  thing 
again ;  or  if  he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  to  go 
next,  a  man  will  not  go  cheerfully  out  of  a  show- 
room. No  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  die,  if  he 
thinks  he  is  to  go  into  a  state  of  punishment.  Nay, 
no  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  die,  if  he  thinks  he 
is  to  fall  into  annihilation :  for  however  unhappy  any 
man's  existence  may  be,  he  yet  would  rather  have  it, 
than  not  exist  at  all..  No ;  there  is  no  rational  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ."  This  short  sermon,  delivered  with  an  earnest 
tone,  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea,  which  was  perfectly 
calm,  on  a  day  appropriated  to  religious  worship, 
while  every  one  listened  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
had  a  most  pleasing  effect  upon  my  mind. 

Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflection,  he 
.  added,  that  it  seemed  certain  that  happiness  could 

tot  be  found  in  this  life,  because  so  many  had  tried 
5  find  it,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and  had  not 
found  it. 
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We  reached  the  harbour  of  Portree,  in  Sky,  which  Tour  to 
is  a  large  and  good  one.     There  was  lying  in  it  a 
vessel  to  carry  off  the  emigrants,  called  the  Nestor. 
It  made  a  short  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
a  chief  and  his  clan : 


Nestor  componere  lites 


Inter  Pdeiden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden. 

We  approached  her,  and  she  hoisted  her  colours. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  M'Queen  remained  in  the 
boat :  JRasay  and  I,  and  the  rest,  went  on  board  of 
her.  She  was  a  very  pretty  vessel,  and,  as  we  were 
told^  the  largest  in  Clyde.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  captain, 
showed  her  to  us.  The  cabin  was  commodious,  and 
even  elegant.  There  was  a  little  library,  finely  bound. 
Portree  has  its  name  from  King  James  the  Fifth 
having  landed  there  in  his  tour  through  the  Western 
Isles,  ree  in  Erse  being  king  ^  as  re  is  in  Italian ;  so 
it  is  Port-Royal.  There  was  here  a  tolerable  inn.  On 
our  landing,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter 
firom  home;  and  there  were  also  letters  to  Dr.  Johnson 
and  me,  from  Lord  Elibank,  which  had  been  sent 
after  us  from  Edinburgh.  His  lordship's  letter  to  me 
was  as  follows : 

«  2Ut  August,  1773. 

*^  Deab  Boswbll^-^I  flew  to  Edinburgh  the  moment  I  heard 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  arrival ;  but  so  defective  was  my  intelligence, 
that  I  came  too  late. 

^*  It  is  but  justice  to  believe,  that  I  could  never  forgive  my- 
self, nor  deserve  to  be  forgiven  by  others,  if  I  was  to  fail  in 
any  mark  of  respect  to  that  very  great  genius.  I  hold  him  in 
the  highest  veneration ;  for  that  very  reason  1  was  resolved  to 
take  no  share  in  the  merit,  perhaps  guilt,  of  enticing  him  to 
honour  this  country  with  a  visit.     I  could  not  persuade  myself 

»  [Why  does  not  Mr,  Boswell  also  discover  that  port  is,  in  Erse^  port  9  It 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  original  Erse  was  the  language  of  a  very  poor  and 
barbarous  people,  for  the  names  now  employed  for  the  principal  objects  of 
commerce,  and  of  social  or  political  life,  seem  to  have  been  borroweid  from 
foreigners,  as  king,  port,  horse,  cow,  &c. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  there  was  any  thing  in  Scotland  worthy  to  have  a  summer  of 
^^^'^^  Samuel  Johnson  bestowed  oa  it ;  but  since  he  has  done  us  that 
compliment^  for  heaven's  sake  inform  me  of  your  motions.  I 
will  attend  them  most  religiously ;  and  though  I  should  regret 
to  let  Mr.  Johnson  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  on  my  account,  old 
as  I  am  S  1  shall  be  glad  to  go  five  hundred  miles  to  enjoy  a 
day  of  his  company.  Have  the  charity  to  send  a  council-post  ^ 
with  intelligence ;  the  post  does  not  suit  us  in  the  country. 
At  any  rate,  write  to  me.  I  will  attend  you  in  the  north,  when 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  you.  I  am,  my  dear  Boswell,  your 
sincerely  obedient  humble  servant,  "  Elibank.*' 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  these  words  : 

'*  Dear  sir, — I  was  to  have  kissed  your  hands  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  moment  I  heard  of  you,  but  you  was  gone. 

"  I  hope  my  friend  Boswell  will  inform  me  of  your  motions. 
It  will  be  cruel  to  deprive  me  an  instant  of  the  honour  of  at- 
tending you.  As  I  value  you  more  than  any  king  in  Christen- 
dom, I  will  perform  that  duty  with  infinitely  greater  alacrity 
than  any  courtier.  I  can  contribute  but  little  to  your  entertain- 
ment;  but  my  sincere  esteem  for  you  gives  me  some  title  to  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  it. 

**  I  dare  say  you  are  by  this  time  sensible  that  things  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  when  Buchanan  complained  of  being 
bom  solo  et  seculo  inerudito.  Let  me  hear  of  you,  and  be  per- 
suaded that  none  of  your  admirers  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to 
you,  than,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, '^  Elibank." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  answered 
for  both  of  us,  thus : 

"Skie,  14th  Sept.  1773. 
'^  My  lord, — On  the  rugged  shore  of  Skie,  I  had  the  honour 
of  your  lordship's  letter,  and  can  with  great  truth  declare  that 
no  place  is  so  gloomy  but  that  it  would  be  cheered  by  such  a 
testimony  of  regard,  from  a  mind  so  well  qualified  to  estimate 
characters,  and  to  deal  out  approbation  in  its  due  proportions. 
If  I  have  more  than  my  share,  it  is  your  lordship's  fault ;  for  I 
have  always  reverenced  your  judgment  too  much,  to  exalt  my- 
self in  your  presence  by  any  false  pretensions. 

1  [His  lordship  was  now  70,  having  been  born  in  1703 — Ed.] 
^  A  term  in  Scotland  for  a  special  messenger,  such  as  was  formerly  sent  witli 
despatches  by  the  lords  of  the  council Boswell. 
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''Mr.  Boswell  and  I  are  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tour  to 
winds^  and  therefore  cannot  fix  the  time  at  which  we  shall  have  Hebrid. 
the  honour  of  seeing  your  lordship.  But  we  should  either  of 
us  think  ourselves  injured  by  the  supposition  that  we  would 
miss  your  lordship's  conversation  when  we  could  enjoy  it ;  for 
I  have  often  declared  that  I  never  met  you  without  going  away 
a  wiser  man.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

At  Portree,  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  went  to  church 
and  officiated  in  Erse,  and  then  came  to  dinner. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  resolved  that  we  should  treat  the 
company,  so  I  played  the  landlord,  or  master  of  the 
feast,  having  previously  ordered  Joseph  to  pay  the 
bill. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  intended  to  have  built  a  vil- 
lage here,  which  would  have  done  great  good.     A 
village  is  like  a  heart  to  a  country.     It  produces  a 
perpetual  circulation,  and  gives  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  profit  of  many  little  articles,  which 
would  otherwise  be  in  a  good  measure  lost.     We 
had  here  a  dinner,  et  prteterea  nihil.     Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  talk.     When  we  were  about  to  depart,  we 
found  that  Basay  had  been  beforehand  with  us,  and 
that  all  was  paid:  I  would  fain  have  contested  this 
matter  with  him,  but  seeing  him  resolved,  I  declined 
it.     We  parted  with  cordial  embraces  from  him  and 
worthy  Malcolm.     In  the  evening  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  remounted  our  horses,  accompanied  by  Mr.  McQueen 
and  Dr,  Macleod.     It  rained  very  hard.     We  rode 
what  they  call  six  miles,  upcm  Rasay^^  lands  in  Sky, 
to  Dr.  Madeod's  house.     On  the  road  Dr.  Johnson 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  out  of  spirits.     When  I 
talked  of  our  meeting  Lord  Elibank,  he  said,  '^  I  can- 
not be  with  him  much.     I  long  to  be  again  in  civil- 
ized life ;  but  can  stay  but  a  short  while  ;**  (he  meant 
at  Edinburgh).     He  said,  "  let  us  go  to  Dunvegan 
to-morrow."     "  Yes  (said  I),  if  it  is  not  a  deluge." 
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Tour  to  «  At  any  rate,"  he  replied.  This  showed  a  kind  of 
fretful  impatience;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  our  disagreeable  ride.  I  feared  be  would 
give  up  Mull  and  Icolmkill,  for  he  said  something  of 
his  apprehensions  of  being  detained  by  bad  weather 
in  going  to  Mull  and  lona.  However,  I  hoped  well. 
We  had  a  dish  of  tea  at  Dr.  Macleod's,  who  had  a 
pretty  good  house,  where  was  his  brother,  a  half-pay 
officer.  His  lady  was  a  polite,  agreeable  woman. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  so 
well  married,  for  he  had  an  esteem  for  physicians. 
The  doctor  accompanied  us  to  Kingsburgh,  which  is 
called  a  mile  farther;  but  the  computation  of  Sky 
has  no  connexion  whatever  with  real  distance. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  safely  ar- 
rived at  Kingsburgh,  and  received  by  the  hospitable 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  with  a  most  respectful  atten- 
tion, supported  him  into  the  house.  Kingsburgh 
was  completely  the  figure  of  a  gallant  Highlander, — 
exhibiting  ^^  the  graceful  mien  and  manly  looks," 
which  our  popular  Scotch  song  has  justly  attributed 
to  that  character.  He  had  his  tartan  plaid  thrown 
about  him,  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  knot  of  black 
riband  like  a  cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of  a  kind 
of  duffil,  a  tartan  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons  and 
gold  button-holes,  a  bluish  philibeg,  and  tartan  hose. 
He  had  jet  black  hair  tied  behind,  and  was  a  large 
stately  man,  with  a  steady  sensible  countenance. 

There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with  a  good  fire, 
and  a  dram  went  round.  By  and  by  supper  was 
served,  at  which  there  appeared  the  lady  of  the  house, 
the  celebrated  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  \     She  is  a 


^  [It  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  rebellion,  published  under  the  title  of 
'<  Ascaniusy'*  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tacksman  or  gen. 
tleman  .farmer,  of  Melton,  in  South  Uist,  and  was,  in  1746,  about  twenty-four 
years  old.  It  is  also  said,  that  her  portrait  was  painted  in  London  in  1747, 
for  Commodore  Smith,  in  whose  ship  she  had  been  brought  prisoner  from  Scot- 
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little  woman,  of  a  genteel  appearance,  and  uncom-  Tour  to 
monly  mild  and  well  bred.  To  see  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, the  great  champion  of  the  English  tories,  salute 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  was  a  striking 
sight;  for  though  somewhat  congenial  in  their  no- 
tions, it  was  very  improbable  they  should  meet  here. 
.  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  shall  call  her)  told 
me,  she  heard  upon  the  main  land,  as  she  was  re- 
turning home  about  a  fortnight  before,  that  Mr. 
Boswell  w^as  coming  to  Sky,  and  one  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
young  English  bu€k\  with  him.  He  was  highly  en- 
tertained with  this  fancy.  Giving  an  account  of  the 
afternoon  which  we  passed  at  Anock,  he  said,  **  I, 
being  a  buck^  had  Miss  in  to  make  tea.'*  He  was 
rather  quiescent  to-night,  and  went  early  to  bed.  I 
was  in  a  cordial  humour,  and  promoted  a  cheerful 
glass.  The  punch  was  excellent.  Honest  Mr.  M'Queen 
observed  that  I  was  in  high  glee, "  my  governor  being 
gone  to  bed."  Yet  in  reality  my  heart  was  grieved, 
when  I  recollected  that  Kingsburgh  was  embarrassed 
in  his  aflfairs,  and  intended  to  go  to  America.  How- 
ever, nothing  but  what  was  good  was  present,  and  I 
pleased  myself  in  thinking  that  so  spirited  a  man 


land ;  but  the  editor  has  not  been  able  to  trace  it.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  her  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young  lady ;  she  is  now  not  old ; 
of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she  thought  herself 
honoured  by  my  visit;  and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on  me 
was  liberally  repaid.  *If  thou  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue.' 
She  was  carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a  trial,  and  came  down  with 
Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured. 
She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America. 
Sic  rerum  volvitur  orbis." — Letters,  i.  153.  They  did  emigrate  to  America ; 
but  returned  to  Sky,  where  she  died  on  the  4th  March,  1790,  leaving  a  son, 
Colonel  John  Macdonald,  now,  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  residing  at  Exeter, 
and  a  daughter,  still  alive  in  Sky,  married  to  a  Macleod,  a  distant  relation  of 
the  Macleod, — Ed.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  distinguished  lady  signed  her 
name  Flory,  instead  of  the  more  classical  orthography.  Her  marriage  con- 
tract, which  is  in*  my  possession,  bears  the  name  spelled  Flory, — Walter 
Scott.] 

»  [It  may  be  useful  to  future  readers  to  know  that  the  word  "  macarcnV*  used 
in  a  former  passage  of  this  work,  and  the  word  '^  buck^^  heje  used,  are  nearly  sy- 
non3rmous  with  the  term  *'*dandy,*^  employed  now-a-days  to  express  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  in  his  dress  and  manners  affects  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. — £p.] 

VOL,  II.  E  E 
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Tour  to  would  be  well  every  where.  I  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  Each  had  a  neat  bed,  with  tartan 
curtains,  in  an  upper  chamber. 

Monday y  13th  September. — The  room  where  we 
lay  was  a  celebrated  'one.  Dr.  Johnson's  bed  was 
the  very  bed  ^  in  which  the  grandson  of  the  unfortu- 
nate King  James  the  Second '^  lay,  on  one  of  the  nights 
after  the  failure  of  his  rash  attempt  in  1745-6,  while 
he  was  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  emissaries  of  go- 
vernment, which  had  offered  thirty  thousand  pounds 
as  a  reward  for  apprehending  him.  To  see  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  lying  in  that  bed,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  in  the 
house  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  struck  me  with  such 
a  group  of  ideas  as  it  is  not  easy  forewords  to  describe, 
as  they  passed  through  the  mind.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  "I  have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts  in  it\" 
The  room  was  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  maps 

»  [In  the  examination  of  Kingshurgh  and  his  wife,  by  Captain  Fergussone,  of 
the  Furnace  man  of  war,  relative  to  this  affair,  Fergussone  asked  '^  where  Miss 
Flora,  and  the  person  in  woman's  clothes  who  was  with  her,  lay  ?"  Kings- 
Jmrgh  answered  with  gentlemanly  spirit,  '^He  knew  where  Miss  Flora  lay; 
but  as  for  servants  he  never  asked  any  questions  about  them."  The  captain 
then,  brutally  enough,  asked  Mrs.  Macdonald  '^  whether  she  laid  the  young 
Pretender  and  Miss  Flora  in  the  same  bed  V  She  answered,  with  great  temper 
and  readiness,  **  Sir,  whom  you  mean  by  the  voung  Pretender,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  guess ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  the  rashion  in  Sky  to  lay  mistress  and 
maid  in  the  same  bed  together.''  The  captain  then  desired  to  see  the  rooms 
where  they  lay,  and  remarked  shrewdly  enough  that  the  room  wherein  the  sup- 
posed  maid-servant  lay  was  better  than  that  of  her  mistress. — Ascanius, — ^Ed.] 

•  I  do  not  call  him  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Prince,  because  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  right  which  the  house  of  Stuart  had  to  the  throne  is  extin- 
guished. I  do  not  call  him  the  Pretender,  because  it  appears  to  me  as  an  insult 
to  one  who  is  still  alive,  and,  I  suppose,  thinks  very  differently.     It  may  be  a 

rfliamentary  expression ;  but  it  is  not  a  gentlemanly  expression.  I  know,  and 
exult  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  tell,  that  "the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
is  entitled  to  be  offended  at  this  delicacy  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do;"  and  has 
liberality  of  mind  and  generosity  of  sentiment  enough  to  approve  of  my  tender- 
ness for  what  even  has  been  blood  royal.  That  he  is  a  prince  by  courtesy  cannot 
be  denied ;  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sobiesky,  king  of  Poland. 
I  shall,  therefore,  on  that  account  alone,  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Prinoe 
Charles  Edward. — Boswell.  [The  generosity  of  King  George  the  Third, 
alluded  to  in  this  note,  was  felt  by  his  successor,  who  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  over  the  remains  of  the  cardinal  of  York,  in  whom  the  line  of  James  the 
Second  ended.  It  was  a  royal  and  a  national  tribute  to  pnvate  and  to  public 
feeling :  the  political  danger  had  been  extinguished  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  claims  of  landred,  the  honour  of  the  English  name,  and  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  a  generous  prince,  not  only  justified,  but  seemed  to  require  such 
an  evidence  of  British  generosity. — Ed.] 

»  This,  perhaps,  was  said  in  allusion  to  some  lines  ascribed  to  Pope^  on  bis 
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and  prints.  Among  others,  was  Hogarth's  print  of  Tour  to 
Wilkes  grinning,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pole 
by  him.  That  top  was  a  curious  circumstance  in  the 
scene  this  morning ;  such  a  contrast  was  Wilkes  to 
the  above  group.  ^It  reminded  me  of  Sir  William 
Chambers's  "Account  of  Oriental  Gardening,*'  in 
which  we  are  told  all  odd,  strange,  ugly,  and  even 
terrible  objects,  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety ; 
a  wild  extravagance  of  taste  which  is  so  well  ridiculed 
in  the  celebrated  epistle  to  him.  The  following  lines 
of  that  poem  immediately  occurred  to  me ; 

"  Here  too,  O  king  of  vengeance  I  in  thy  fane, 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain.** 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the  morning 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  written 
with  his  pencil  these  words : 

"  Quantum  cedat  virtutihus  aurum  ».*' 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  could  not  tell  ^. 
He  had  caught  cold  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  the  rain 
yesterday  having  made  it  worse,  he  was  become  very 
deaf.  At  breakfast  he  said,  he  would  have  given  a ' 
good  deal  rather  than  not  have  lain  in  that  bed.  I 
owned  he  was  the  lucky  man ;  and  observed,  that 
without  doubt  it  had  been  contrived  between  Mrs. 
Macdonald  and  him.  She  seemed  to  acquiesce; 
adding,  "  You  know  young  bucks  are  always  favour- 
ites of  the  ladies."  He  spoke  of  Prince  Charles  being 

lying,  at  John  Duke  of  Argyle*s,  at  Adderbury,  in  the  same  bed  in  which 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  had  slept : 

'^  With  no  poetick  ardour  fired, 

I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay ; 
That  here  he  lived,  or  here  expired, 

Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay.**  Boswell. 

>  "  With  virtue  weigh*d,  what  worthless  trash  is  gold  !'* — Boswell. 
*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  an  ingenious  friend  has  observed  to  me, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  been  thinking  on  the  reward  which  was  offered 
by  government  for  the  apprehension  of  the  grandson  of  King  James  II.,  and 
that  he  meant  by  these  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  Highlanders, 
whose  fidelity  and  attachment  had  resisted  the  golden  temptation  that  had  been 
held  out  to  them..^Bosw£LL. 

E  E  2 
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Tour  to  here,  and  asked  Mrs.  Macdonald  "  Tf^ho  was  with 

Hebrid. 

him  ?  We  were  told,  madam,  in  England,  there  was 
one  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  with  him."  She  said, 
"  they  were  very  right ;"  and  perceiving  Dr.  John- 
son's curiosity,  though  he  tad  delicacy  enough  not 
to  question  her,  very  obligingly  entertained  him  with 
a  recital  of  the  particulars  which  she  herself  knew  of 
that  escape,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  hu- 
manity, fidelity,  and  generosity  of  the  Highlanders. 
Dr.  Johnson  listened  to  her  with  placid  attention, 
and  said,  "  All  this  should  be  written  down.** 

From  what  she  told  us,  and  from  what  I  was  told 
by  others  personally  concerned,  and  from  a  paper  of 
information  which  Rasay  was  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  at  my  desire,  I  have  compiled  an  abstract  [see 
Appendix],  which,  as  it  contains  some  curious  anec- 
dotes, will,  I  imagine,  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers,  and  even,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  future 
historians. 
Ed.  The  gallant  Malcolm  [who  had  succeeded  Flora 

Macdonald  as  guide  to  the  Prince,  and  had  so  greatly 
contributed  to  his  escape]  was  apprehended  in  about 
ten  days  after  they  separated,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  London.  He  said,  the  prisoners 
in  general  were  very  ill  treated  in  their  passage ;  but 
there  were  soldiers  on  board  who  lived  well,  and 
sometimes  invited  him  to  share  with  them :  that  he 
had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  thrown  into  jail,  but 
was  confined  in  the  house  of  a  messenger  of  the 
name  of  Dick.  To  his  astonishment,  only  one  wit- 
ness could  be  found  against  him,  though  he  had  been 
so  openly  engaged ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient evidence,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  added, 
that  he  thought  himself  in  such  danger,  that  he 
would  gladly  have  compounded  for  banishment. 
Yet,  he  said,  "  he  should  never  be  so  ready  for  death 
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as  he  then  was/'  There  is  philosophical  truth  in  Tour  to 
this.  A  man  will  meet  death  much  more  firmly  at 
one  time  than  another.  The  enthusiasm  even  of  a 
mistaken  principle  warms  the  mind,  and  sets  it  above 
the  fear  of  death ;  which  in  our  cooler  moments,  if 
we  really  think  of  it,  cannot  but  be  terrible,  or  at 
least  very  awful. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  being  then  also  in  London  \ 
under  the  protection^  of  Lady  Primrose,  that  lady 
provided  a  postchaise  to  convey  her  to  Scotland,  and 
desired  she  might  choose  any  friend  she  pleased  to 
accompany  her.  She  chose  Malcolm.  "  So,'*  said 
he,  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  I  went  to  London  to  be 
hanged,  and  returned  in  a  postchaise  with  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald." 

Mr.  Macleod  of  Muiravenside  \M*CrusUck\ 
whom  we  saw  at  Rasay,  assured  us  that  Prince 
Charles  was  in  London  in  1759,  and  that  there  was 
then  a  plan  in  agitation  for  restoring  his  family. 
Dr.  Johnson  could  scarcely  credit  this  story,  and 
said,  there  could  be  no  probable  plan  at  that  time. 
Such  an  attempt  could  not  have  succeeded,  unless 


1  [When  arrested,  wtiich  was  a  few  days  after  parting  iroin  the  Prince,  Flora 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  Furnace,  Captain  Fergussone,  and  conveyed  to  Leith. 
There  she  was  removed  on  board  Commodore  Smith's  ship,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Nore,  whence,  on  the  6th  December,  after  being  five  months  on  ship.board,  she 
was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  messenger  Dick,  in  which  she  remained  tUl 
July,  1747)  when  she  was  discharged,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.— ^tcanttw. 
—Ed.] 

•  [It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Boswell,  affecting  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
all  this  affair,  should  use  expressions  which  not  only  give  no  intimation  of  Flora's 
arrest  and  confinement,  but  seem  even  to  negative  the  fact.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  lady's  delicacy  wished  to  suppress  all  recollection  of  her  having  been  a  pru 
toner  9  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  BoswelTs  account  with  other 
statements  of  the  transaction,  that  Flo»  gave  him  very  little  information— non^, 
indeed,  that  had  not  been  already  forty  years  in  print  Lady  Primrose's  pro^ 
tectum  must  have  been  very  short,  for  Flora  returned,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  im- 
mediately after  her  release  from  confinement  Lady  Primrose  was  Miss  Drelin- 
court,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  relict  of  Hugh,  third  Viscount 
Primrose.  It  is  not  known  how  she  became  so  ardent  a  Jacobite ;  but  she  cer- 
tainly was  so,  for  she  was  in  the  secret  of  the  young  Pretender's  visit  to 
London,  which  (notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  disbelief)  did  certainly  occur^ 
tliottgh  some  years  earlier  than  1759.  See  King's  Anecdotes,  p.  196,  and  ante^ 
vol.  i  p.  266.-J:d.] 
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Tour  to  the  King  of  Prussia  had  stopped  the  army  in  Ger- 
many ;  for  both  the  army  and  the  fleet  would,  even 
without  orders,  have  fought  for  the  king,  to  whom 
they  had  engaged  themselves. 

Having  related  so  many  particulars  concerning  the 
grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  James  the  Second ; 
having  given  due  praise  to  fidelity  and  generous  at- 
tachment, which,  however  erroneous  the  judgment 
may  be,  are  honourable  for  the  heart;  I  must  do 
the  Highlanders  the  justice  to  attest,  that  I  found 
every  where  amongst  them  a  high  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  king  now  upon  the  throne,  and  an 
honest  disposition  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  his  ma- 
jesty, whose  family  has  possessed  the  sovereignty  of 
this  country  so  long,  that  a  change,  even  for  the 
abdicated  family,  would  now  hurt  the  best  feelings 
of  all  his  subjects. 

•The  abstract  point  of  right  would  involve  us  in  a 
discussion  of  remote  and  perplexed  questions ;  and, 
after  all,  we  should  have  no  clear  principle  of  decision. 
That  establishment,  which,  from  political  necessity, 
took  place  in  1688,  by  a  breach  in  the  succession  of 
our  kings,  and  which,  whatever  benefits  may  have 
accrued  from  it,  certainly  gave  a  shock  to  our  mon- 
archy, the  able  and  constitutional  Blackstone  wisely 
rests  on  the  solid  footing  of  authority.  "  Our  an- 
cestors having  most  indisputably  a  competent  juris- 
diction to  decide  this  great  and  important  question, 
and  having,  in  fact,  decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our 
duty,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  acquiesce  in  their 
determination  ^** 

Mr.  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  in 
his  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy," 
having,  with  much  clearness  of  argument,  shown  the 
duty  of  submission  to  civil  government  to  be  founded 

1  Cumiiienlariei  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book  i.  chap.  3. — Boswell. 
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neither  on  an  indefeasible  jus  divinum,  nor  on  com-  Toui  to 

,  Hebrld. 

pact,  but  on  expediency,  lays  down  this  rational  po- 
sition :  "  Irregularity  in  the  first  foundation  of  a 
state,  or  subsequent  violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in 
getting  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are  not 
sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  after  the  government 
is  once  peaceably  settled.  No  subject  of  the  British 
empire  conceives  himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  the  Norman  claim  or  conquest,  or  appre- 
hends that  his  duty  in  any  manner  depends  upon 
that  controversy.  So  likewise,  if  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, or  even  the  posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been 
at  this  day  seated  upon  the  throne  of  England,  we 
should  have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  how 
the  founder  of  the  family  came  there  \" 

In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  I  myself,  though 
fully  persuaded  that  the  house  of  Stuart  had  origi- 
nally no  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  for  that 

>  Book  vi.  chap.  3.  Since  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Archdeacon  Paley  upon  one 
subject,  I  cannot  but  transcribe,  from  his  excellent  work,  a  distinguished  passage 
in  support  of  the  christian  revelation.  After  showing,  in  decent  but  strong 
terms,  the  unfairness  of  the  indirect  attempts  of  modern  infidels  to  unsettle  and 
perplex  religious  principles,  and  particularly  the  irony,  banter,  and  sneer  of  one, 
whom  he  politely  calls  ^  an  eloquent  historian,'*  the  archdeacon  thus  expresses 
himself  r 

^^  Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought ;  nor  levity,  freedom.  Every  mind 
which  wishes  the  advancement  of  truth  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  important 
of  all  human  researches,  must  abhor  this  licentiousness,  as  violating  no  less  the 
laws  of  reasoning  than  the  rights  of  decency.  There  is  but  one  description  of 
men  to  whose  principles  it  ought  to  be  tolerable.  I  mean  that  class  of  reasoners 
who  can  see  littU  in  Christianity,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true.  To  such  ad* 
versaries  we  address  this  reflection.  Had  Jesus  Christ  delivered  no  other  de- 
claration than  the  following,  '  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  well 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation,'  he  had  pronounced  a  message  of  inestimable  importance,  and  well 
worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and  miracles  with  which  his 
mission  was  introduced  and  attested  :  a  message  in  which  th^  wisest  of  mankind 
would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  doubts,  and  rest  to  their  inquiries.  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  a  future  state  had  been  discovered  already.  It  had  been  dis- 
covered as  the  Copemican  system  was ;  it  was  one  guess  amongst  many.  He 
alone  discovers  who  proves  ;  and  no  man  can  prove  this  point  but  the  teacher 
who  testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God." — ^Book  v.  chap.  9. 

If  infidelity  be  disingenuously  dispersed  in  every  shape  that  is  likely  to  uUure, 
surprise,  or  beguile  the  imagination,  in  a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem,  in  books 
of  travels,  of  philosophy,  of  natural  history,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  well  observed,  I 
hope  it  is  fan-  in  me  thus  to  meet  such  poison  with  an  unexpected  antidote,  which 
I  cannot  doubt  will  be  found  powerful. — Boswell. 
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Tour  to  Baliol,  and  not  Bruce,  was  the  lawful  heir,  should 
yet  have  thought  it  very  culpable  to  have  rebelled,  on 
that  account,  against  Charles  the  First,  or  even  a 
prince  of  that  house  much  nearer  the  time,  in  order 
to  assert  the  claim  of  the  posterity  of  Baliol. 

However  convinced  I  am  of  the  justice  of  that 
principle,  which  holds  allegiance  and  protection  to  be 
reciprocal,  I  do,  however,  acknowledge,  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  cold  sentiment  which  would 
confine  the  exertions  of  the  subject  within  the  strict 
line  of  duty.     I  would  have  every  breast  animated 
with  the  fervour  of  loyalty ;  with  that  generous  at- 
tachment which  delights  in  doing  somewhat  more 
than  is  required,  and  makes  "  service  perfect  freedom." 
And,  therefore,  as  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  gloried  in  being  bom  a 
Briton;  so,  in  my  more  private  sphere.  Ego  me 
nunc  denique  natum,  gratuhr.     I  am  happy  that  a 
disputed  succession  no  longer  distracts  our  minds ; 
and  that  a  monarchy,  established  by  law,  is  now  so 
sanctioned  by  time,  that  we  can  fully  indulge  those 
feelings  of  loyalty  which  I  am  ambitious  to  excite. 
They  are  feelings  which  have  ever  actuated  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides.     The 
plant   of  loyalty  is  there  in   full  vigour,  and  the 
Brunswick  graft  now  flourishes  like  a  native  shoot. 
To  that  spirited  race  of  people  I  may  with  propriety 
apply  the  elegant  lines  of  a  modem  poet,  on  the 
"  facile  temper  of  the  beauteous  sex :" 

"  Like  birds  new- caught,  who  flutter  for  a  time, 
And  stru^le  with  captivity  in  vain ; 
But  by.and-by  they  re^t,  they  smooth  their  plumes, 
And  to  new  masters  sing  their  former  notes  ^*' 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than  the  que- 
.  rulous  growlings  of  suspicious  whigs  and  discontented 
republicans, 

*  Agis,  a  tragedy,  by  John  Home. 
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Kingshurgh  conducted  us  in  his  boat,  across  one  Tour  to 
of  the  lochs,  as  they  call  them,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  flow  in  upon  all  the  coasts  of  Sky,  to  a  mile 
beyond  a  place  called  Grishinish.  Our  horses  had 
been  sent  round  by  land  to  meet  us.  By  this  sail 
we  saved  eight  miles  of  bad  riding.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  When  we  take  into  the  computation  what  we 
have  saved,  and  what  we  have  gained  by  this  agree- 
able sail,  it  is  a  great  deal."  He  observed,  "  it  is 
very  disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The  way  is  so 
narrow,  one  only  at  a  time  can  travel,  so  it  is  quite 
unsocial ;  and  you  cannot  indulge  in  meditation  by 
yourself,  because  you  must  be  always  attending  to 
the  steps  which  your  horse  takes.**  This  was  adjust 
and  clear  description  of  its  inconveniencies. 

The  topick  of  emigration  being  again  introduced, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  that "  a  rapacious  chief  would  make 
a  wilderness  of  his  estate.'*  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
told  us,  that  the  oppression,  which  then  made  so 
much  noise,  was  owing  to  landlords  listening  to  bad 
advice  in  the  letting  of  their  lands' ;  that  interested 
and  designed  people  flattered  them  with  golden, 
dreams  of  much  higher  rents  than  could  reasonably 
be  paid  ;  and  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  tacksmen, 
or  upper  tenants,  were  themselves  in  part  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mischief,  by  overrating  the  farms  of  others. 
That  many  of  the  tacksmen,  rather  than  comply 
with  exorbitant  demands,  had  gone  off  to  America, 
and  impoverished  the  country,  by  draining  it  of  its 
wealth ;  and  that  their  places  were  filled  by  a  number 
of  poor  people,  who  had  lived  under  them,  properly 
speaking,  as  servants,  paid  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  lands,  though  called  sub-tenants. 
I  observed,  that  if  the  men  of  substance  were  once 
banished  from  a  Highland  estate,  it  might  probably 

»  f  See  General  MacleocVs  account  of  this  matter  i|  his  memoirs,  Appendix, — 
Ed.] 
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Tour  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  its  value;  for  one  bad  year 
Hebrid.  ^jgjj|.  ^^  ^  g^^  ^£  p^j^j,  tenants,  and  men  of  any 

property  would  not  settle  in  such  a  country,  unless 
from  the  temptation  of  getting  land  extremely  cheap ; 
for  an  inhabitant  of  any  good  county  in  Britain  had 
better  go  to  America  than  to  the  Highlands  or  the 
Hebrides.  Here,  therefore,  was  a  consideration  that 
ought  to  induce  a  chief  to  act  a  more  liberal  part, 
from  a  mere  motive  of  interest,  independent  of  the 
lofty  and  honourable  principle  of  keeping  a  clan  to- 
gether, to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  his  king.  I  added, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  little  arbitrary  power 
in  the  sovereign,  to  control  the  bad  policy  and  gree- 
diness of  the  chiefs,  might  sometimes  be  of  service. 
In  France  a  chief  would  not  be  permitted  to  force  a 
number  of  the  king's  subjects  out  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Johnson  concurred  with  me,  observing,  that  "were 
an  oppressive  chieftain  a  subject  of  the  French  king, 
he  would,  probably,  be  admonished  by  a  letter  ^J^ 

During  our  sail.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  about  the  use 
of  the  dirk,  with  which  he  imagined  the  Highlanders 
cut  their  meat.  He  was  told,  they  had  a  knife  and 
fork  besides  to  eat  with.  He  asked,  how  did  the 
women  do  ?  and  was  answered,  some  of  them  had  a 
knife  and  fork  too ;  but  in  general  the  men,  when  they 
had  cut  their  meat,  handed  their  knives  and  forks  to  the 
women,  and  they  themselves  eat  with  their  fingers. 
The  old  tutor  ^  of  Macdonald  always  eat  fish  with  his 
fingers,  alleging  that  a  knife  and  fork  gave  it  a  bad 
taste.  I  took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  did  so.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  because  I 
am  short-sighted,  and  afraid  of  bones,  for  which  reason 
I  am  not  fond  of  eating  many  kinds  of  fish,  because 
I  must  use  my  fingers." 

Dr.  MTherson's  "  Dissertations  on  Scottish  Anti- 

»  [Meaning,  no  doubt,  a  "  lettre  de  cachet.'*'' — Ed.] 

^  [He  means  one  of  theiknily  (an  uncle  probably)  who  was  guardiun  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  heir. — ^Ed.] 
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quities/'  which  he  had  looked  at  when  at  Corricha-  Tour  to 
tachin,  being  mentioned,  he  remarked,  that  "you 
might  read  half  an  hour,  and  ask  yourself  what  you 
had  been  reading :  there  were  so  many  words  to  so  little 
matter,  that  there  was  no  getting  through  the  book/' 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took  leave  of 
Kingshurghj  and  mounted  our  horses.  We  passed 
through  a  wild  moor,  in  many  places  so  soft  that  we 
were  obliged  to  walk,  which  was  very  fatiguing  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Once  he  had  advanced  on  horseback 
to  a  very  bad  step.  There  was  a  steep  declivity  on 
his  left,  to  which  he  was  so  near,  that  there  was  not 
room  for  him  to  dismount  in  the  usual  way.  He 
tried  to  alight  on  the  other  side,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
young  buck  indeed,  but  in  the  attempt  he  fell  at  his 
length  upon  the  ground ;  from  which,  however,  he 
got  up  immediately  without  being  hurt.  During 
this  dreary  ride,  we  were  sometimes  relieved  by  a 
view  of  branches  of  the  sea,  that  universal  medium 
of  connexion  amongst  mankind.  A  guide,  who  had 
been  sent  with  us  from  Kingsburgh,  explored  the 
way  (much  in  the  same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pur- 
sued in  the  wilds  of  America)  by  observing  certain 
marks  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  We  arrived 
at  Dunvegan  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  great  size 
of  the  castle,  which  is  partly  old  and  partly  new,  and 
is  built  upon  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  while  the  land 
around  it  presents  nothing  but  wild,  moorish,  hilly, 
and  craggy  appearances,  gave  a  rude  magnificence  to 
the  scene.  Having  dismounted,  we  ascended  a  Qight 
of  steps,  which  was  made  by  the  late  Macleod,  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land, 
there  formerly  being,  for  security,  no  other  access  to 
the  castle  but  from  the  sea;  so  that  visitors  who 
came  by  the  land  were  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
into  a  boat,  and  sailed  round  to  the  only  place  where 
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Tour  to  it  could  be  approached.  We  were  introduced  into  a 
stately  dining-room^  and  received  by  Lady  Macleod, 
mother  of  the  laird,  who,  with  his  friend  Talisker^ 
having  been  detained  on  the  road,  did  not  arrive  till 
some  time  after  us. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  very  polite  and 
sensible  woman,  who  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  had  there  been  in  Dr.  Johnson's  com- 
pany. After  we  had  dined,  we  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family,  with  their  mother,  were  at  tea.  This  room 
had  formerly  been  the  bed-chamber  of  Sir  Roderick 
Macleod,  one  of  the  old  lairds:  and  he  chose  it, 
because,  behind  it,  there  was  a  considerable  cascade, 
the  sound  of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep.  Above 
his  bed  was  this  inscription:  "  Sir  Rorie  Macleod  of 
Dunvegan,  Knight.  God  send  good  rest !"  Rorie 
is  the  contraction  of  Roderick.  He  was  called  Rorie 
More^  that  is,  great  Rorie,  not  from  his  size,  but  from 
his  spirit.  Our  entertainment  here  was  in  so  elegaqjt 
a  style,  and  reminded  my  fellow-traveller  so  much  of 
England,  that  he  became  quite  joyous.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Boswell,  we  came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of 
this  island.**  "  Sir,*'  said  I, "  it  was  best  to  keep  this 
for  the  last."  He  answered,  "  I  would  have  it  both 
first  and  last." 

Tuesday,  14ith  September. — ^Dr.  Johnson  said  in 
the  morning,  "  Is  not  this  a  fine  lady  ^  ?'*  There  was 
not  a  word  now  of  his  "  impatience  to  be  in  civilized 
life ;"  though  indeed  I  should  beg  pardon — he  found 
it  here.     We  had  slept  well,  and  lain  long.     After 

*  [She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Brodie,  Esq.  of  Brodie,  Lyon  King  at 
Arms.  She  had  lately  come  with  her  daughters  out  of  Hampshire,  to  superin. 
tend  her  son's  household  at  Dunvegan.  See  his  memoir*  in  the  Appendix. 
This  respectahle  lady  died  in  1803.  It  has  besn  said  that  she  expressed  con. 
siderable  dissatisfaction  at  Dr.  Johnson*s  rude  behaviour  at  Dunvegan.  Her 
grandson,  the  present  Madeod,  assures  me  that  it  was  not  so :  ''  they  were  aU," 
he  says  emphatically,  *< delighted  with  him ;'"  and,  indeed,  his  father's  memoirs 
give  the  same  impression.^J^D.] 
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breakfast  we  surveyed  the  castle  and  the  garden.  Tour  to 
Mr.  Bethune,  the  parish  minister,  Magnus  Macleod, 
of  Claggan,  brother  to  Talisker^  and  Macleod,  of  Bay, 
two  substantial  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  dined  with  us. 
We  had  admirable  venison,  generous  wine ;  in  a  word, 
aU  that  a  good  table  has.  This  was  really  the  hall 
of  a  chief.  Lady  Macleod  had  been  much  obliged  to 
my  father,  who  had  settled  by  arbitration  a  variety 
of  perplexed  claims  between  her  and  her  relation^ 
the  Laird  of  Brodie,  which  she  now  repaid  by  parti- 
cular attention  to  me.  Macleod  started  the  subject 
of  making  women  do  penance  in  the  church  for  for- 
nication. Johnson.  "  It  is  right,  sir.  Infamy  is 
attached  to  the  crime,  by  universal  opinion,  as  soon 
as  it  is  known.  I  would  not  be  the  man  who  would 
discover  it,  if  I  alone  knew  it,  for  a  woman  may  re- 
form ;  nor  would  I  commend  a  parson  who  divulges 
a  woman's  first  offence ;  but  being  once  divulged,  it 
ought  to  be  infamous.  Consider  of  what  importance 
to  society  the  chastity  of  women  is.  Upon  that  all 
the  property  in  the  world  depends.  We  hang  a  thief 
for  stealing  a  sheep,  but  the  unchastity  of  a  woman 
transfers  sheep,  and  farm,  and  all,  from  the  right 
owner.  I  have  much  more  reverence  for  a  common 
prostitute  than  for  a  woman  who  conceals  her  guilt. 
The  prostitute  is  known.  She  cannot  deceive :  she 
cannot  bring  a  strumpet  into  the  arms  of  an  honest 
man,  without  his  knowledge."  Boswell.  "  There 
is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  licentious- 
ness of  a  single  woman,  and  that  of  a  married 
woman."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great 
diflference  between  stealing  a  shilling  and  stealing  a 
thousand  pounds;  between  simply  taking  a  man's 
purse,  and  murdering  him  first,  and  then  taking  it. 
But  when  one  begins  to  be  vicious,  it  is  easy  to  go 
on.     Where  single  women  are  licentious,  you  rarely 
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Tour  to  find  faithful  married  women/'  Boswell.  "And 
yet  we  are  told,  that  in  some  nations  in  India,  the 
distinction  is  strictly  observed/'  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
don't  give  us  India.  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  is  really  a  fellow  of  genius  too  in  many 
respects;  whenever  he  wants  to  support  a  strange 
opinion,  he  quotes  you  the  practice  of  Japan,  or  of 
some  other  distant  country,  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
To  support  polygamy,  he  tells  you  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  where  there  are  ten  women  born  for  one 
man.  He  had  but  to  suppose  another  island,  where 
there  are  ten  men  born  for  one  woman,  and  so  make 
a  marriage  between  them  \" 

At  supper.  Lady  Macleod  mentioned  Dr.  Cadogan's 
book  on  the  gout.  Johnson.  '*  It  is  a  good  book 
in  general,  but  a  foolish  one  in  particulars.  It  is 
good  in  general,  as  recommending  temperance,  and 
exercise,  and  cheerfulness.  In  that  respect  it  is  only 
Dr.  Cheyne's  book  told  in  a  new  way;  and  there 
should  come  out  such  a  book  every  thirty  years, 
dressed  in  the  mode  of  the  times.  It  is  foolish,  in 
maintaining  that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  and  that 
one  fit  of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fever  when  gone." 
Lady  Macleod  objected  that  the  author  does  not  prac- 
tise what  he  teaches^.  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  help 
that,  madam.  That  does  not  make  his  book  the 
worse.  People  are  influenced  more  by  what  a  man 
says,  if  his  practice  is  suitable  to  it,  because  they  are 
blockheads.     The  more  intellectual  people  are,  the 

1  What  my  friend  treated  as  so  wild  a  supposition  has  actually  happened  in 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  if  we  may  believe  Martin,  who  tells  it  of  tlie 
islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi,  and  says  that  it  is  proved  by  the  parish  registers.-.. 
Boswell. 

^  This  was  a  general  reflection  against  Dr.  Gadogan,  when  his  very  popular 
book  was  first  published.  It  was  said,  that  whatever  precepts  he  might  give 
to  others,  he  himself  indulged  freely  in  the  bottle.  But  I  have  since  had  the 
pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  \iiih  him,  and,  if  his  own  testimony  may  be 
believed  (and  I  have  never  heard  it  impeached),  his  course  of  life  has  been  con- 
formable to  his  doctrine^^BoswELL. 
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readier  will  they  attend  to  what  a  man  tells  them.  Tour  to 
If  it  is  just,  they  will  follow  it,  be  his  practice  what 
it  wilL  No  man  practises  so  well  as  he  writes.  I 
have,  all  my  life  long,  been  lying  till  noon;  yet  I 
tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with  great  sincerity, 
that  nobody  who  does  not  rise  early  will  ever  do  any 
good.  Only  consider !  You  read  a  book ;  you  are 
convinced  by  it;  you  do  not  know  the  authour. 
Suppose  you  afterwards  know  him,  and  find  that  he 
does  not  practise  what  he  teaches ;  are  you  to  give 
up  your  former  conviction  ?  At  this  rate  you  would 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  when  reading  every 
book,  till  you  knew  how  the  authour  practised." 
"  But,"  said  Lady  Macleod,  "  you  would  think  better 
of  Dr.  Cadogan,  if  he  acted  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples." Johnson.  "  Why,  madam,  to  be  sure,  a 
man  who  acts  in  the  face  of  light  is  worse  than  a  man 
who  does  not  know  so  much ;  yet  I  think  no  man 
should  be  the  worse  thought  of  for  publishing  good 
principles.  There  is  something  noble  in  publishing 
truth,  though  it  condemns  one's  self."  I  expressed 
some  surprise  at  Cadogan's  recommending  good  hu- 
mour, as  if  it  were  quite  in  our  own  power  to  attain 
it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man  grows  better  hu- 
moured as  he  grows  older.  He  improves  by  expe- 
rience. When  young,  he  thinks  himself  of  great 
consequence,  and  every  thing  of  importance.  As  he 
advances  in  life,  he  learns  to  think  himself  of  no 
consequence,  and  little  things  of  little  importance ; 
and  so  he  becomes  more  patient,  and  better  pleased. 
All  good-humour  and  complaisance  are  acquired. 
Naturally  a  child  seizes  directly  what  it  sees,  and 
thinks  of  pleasing  itself  only.  By  degrees,  it  is  taught 
to  please  others,  and  to  prefer  others ;  and  that  this 
will  ultimately  produce  the  greatest  happiness.  If  a 
man  is  not  convinced  of  that,  he  never  will  practise 
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Tour  to  it.  Common  language  speaks  the  truth  as  to  this  : 
we  say,  a  person  is  well  bred.  As  it  is  said,  that  all 
material  motion  is  primarily  in  a  right  line,  and  is 
never  per  circuitumy  never  in  another  form,  unless  by- 
some  particular  cause ;  so  it  may  be  said  intellectual 
motion  is."  Lady  Macleod  asked,  if  no  man  was  na- 
turally good?  Johnson.  "No,  madam,  no  more 
than  a  wolf.*'  Boswell.  "  Nor  no  woman,  sir  ?** 
Johnson.  "No,  sir."  Lady  Macleod  started  at 
this,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "This  is  worse  than 
Swift  \" 

M/Leod  of  Ulinish  had  come  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  a  jovial  company  at  supper.  The  laird, 
surrounded  by  so  many  of  his  clan,  was  to  me  a 
pleasing  sight.  They  listened  with  wonder  and 
pleasure,  while  Dr.  Johnson  harangued.  I  am  vexed 
that  I  cannot  take  down  his  full  strain  of  eloquence. 

Wednesday y  15th  September. — The  gentlemen  of 
the  clan  went  away  early  in  the  morning  to  the  har- 
bour of  Lochbraccadale,  to  take  leave  of  some  of  their 
friends  who  were  going  to  America.  It  was  a  very 
wet  day.  We  looked  at  Rorie  More"^  horn,  which  is 
a  large  cow's  horn,  with  the  mouth  of  it  ornamented 
with  silver  curiously  carved.  It  holds  rather  more 
than  a  bottle  and  a  half.  Every  Laird  of  Macleod, 
it  is  said,  miist,  as  a  proof  of  his  manhood,  drink  it 
off  full  of  claret,  without  laying  it  down.  From 
Rorie  More  many  of  the  branches  of  the  family  are 
descended ;  in  particular,  the  Talisker  branch  ;  so 
that  his  name  is  much  talked  of.  We  also  saw  his 
bow,  which  hardly  any  man  now  can  bend,  and  his 
glaymore^  which  was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and 
is  of  a  prodigious  size.  We  saw  here  some  old  pieces 
of  iron  armour,  immensely  heavy.     The  broad-sword 

*  [It  neems  as  if  Bnsv^ell  and  Lady  Macleod  had  expected  that  Johnson 
would  have  excepted  women  from  the  general  lot  oi  mankind. — Ed.] 
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now  used,  though  called  the  glayTnare  *  (i.  e.  the  great  2**"'? 
9word)^  is  much  smaller  than  that  used  in  Rorie 
Mare's  time.  There  is  hardly  a  target  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands.  After  the  disarming  act, 
they  made  them  serve  as  covers  to  their  butter-milk 
barrels;  a  kind  of  change,  like  beating  spears  into 
pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works  (the  folio  edition) 
happened  to  lie  in  a  window  in  the  dining-room.  I 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  look  at  the  Chxtracteres  Advo- 
caiorum.  He  allowed  him  power  of  mind,  and  that 
he  understood  very  well  what  he  tells ;  but  said,  that 
there  was  too  much  declamation,  and  that  the  Latin 
was  not  correct.  He  found  fault  with  appropinqua- 
bant,  in  the  character  of  Gilmour.  I  tried  him  with 
the  opposition  between  gloria  andpalma,  in  the  com- 
parison between  Gilmour  and  Nisbet,  which  Lord 
Hailes,  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session,** 
thinks  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  words  are, 
^^pefies  iUum  gloria^  penes  hunc  palma.^^-  In  a  short 
Account  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  I  published 
some  years  ago,  I  applied  these  words  to  the  two 
contending  parties,  and  explained  them  thus :  "  The 
popular  party  has  most  eloquence ;  Dr.  Robertson's 
party  most  influence."  I  was  very  desirous  to  hear 
Dr.  Johnson*s  explication.  Johnson.  "  I  see  no  dif- 
ficulty. Gilmour  was  admired  for  his  parts ;  Nisbet 
carried  his  cause  by  his  skill  in  law.  Palma  is 
victory.*'  I  observed,  that  the  character  of  Nichol- 
son, in  this  book,  resembled  that  of  Burke :  for 
it  is  said,  in  one  place,  "  in  omnes  lusos  et  jocos 
se  gtepe  resolvehat^ ;^*  and,  in  another,  *^  sed  accipi* 

»  [Commonly  called  claymore^  but  more  properly  glaymore^  quaH  glaive^ 
more,  the  great  sworcL  Every  one  knows  that  to  this  day  a  larger  sword  is,  in 
French,  called  glaive,  the  eld  Celtic  word, — Ed.] 

'  He  often  indulged  himself  in  every  species  of  pleasantry  and  wit.- -Bos- 
well. 
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Hebri?  '^  ''^^^  ^  conspectu  aliquando  Mtantium  suhlimi 
se  protrahens  volatu^  in  pnedam  miro  impetu  de- 
scendehat  '/*  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard 
Burke  make  a  good  joke  in  my  life.*'  Boswell.. 
"  But,  sir,  you  will  allow  he  is  a  hawk.'*  Dr.  John- 
son, thinking  that  I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  said, 
"  No,  sir,  he  is  not  the  hawk  there.  He  is  the  beetle 
in  the  mire.*'  I  still  adhered  to  my  metaphor,  "  But 
he  soars  as  the  hawk.'*  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but 
he  catches  nothing."  Maeleod  asked,  what  is  the 
particular  excellence  of  Burke's  eloquence  ?  John- 
son. **  Copiousness  and  fertility  of  allusion ;  a  power 
of  diversifying  his  matter,  by  placing  it  in  various 
relations.  Burke  has  great  information,  and  great 
command  of  language;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  has 
not  in  every  respect  the  highest  elegance."  Bos- 
well.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Burke  has  read 
Cicero  much  ?"  Johnson.  "  I  don't  believe  it,  sir. 
Burke  has  great  knowledge,  great  fluency  of  words, 
and  great  promptness  of  ideai^,  so  that  he  can  speak 
with  great  illustration  on  any  subject  that  comes  be- 
fore him.  He  is  neither  like  Cicero,  nor  like  De- 
mosthenes, nor  like  any  one  else,  but  speaks  as  well 
as  he  can." 

In  the  sixty-fifth  page  of  the  first  volume  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  a  para- 
graph beginning  with  Aristotle,  and  told  me  there 
was  an  error  in  the  text,  which  he  bade  me  try  to" 
discover.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  it  at  once.  As 
the  passage  is  printed,  it  is  said  that  the  devil  answers 
even  in  engines.  I  corrected  it  to — ever  in  (Enigmas. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  good  critick.  This  would 
have  been  a  great  thing  to  do  in  the  text  of  an  ancient 
authour." 

>  But  like  the  hawk,  having  soared  with  a  lofty  flight  to  a  height  which  the 
eye  could  not  teach,  he  was  wont  to  swoop  upon  his  quarry  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity.—-Bos  well. 
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Thursday,  l6th  September. — Last  night  much  ^^"'.J* 
care  was  taken  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  dis- 
tressed by  his  cold.  He  had  hitherto  most  strangely 
slept  without  a  nightcap.  Miss  Macleod  made  him 
a  large  flannel  one,  and  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
drink  a  little  brandy  when  he  was  going  to  bed.  He 
has  great  virtue,  in  not  drinking  wine  or  any  fer- 
mented liquor,  because,  as  he  acknowledged  to  us, 
he  could  not  do  it  in  moderation.  Lady  Macleod 
would  hardly  believe  him,  and  said,  "  I  am  sure,  sir, 
you  would  not  carry  it  too  far."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
madam,  it  carried  me.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
long  illness  to  leave  it  off.  It  was  then  prescribed 
to  me  not  to  drink  wine ;  and  having  broken  off  the 
habit,  I  have  never  returned  to  it." 

In  the  argument  on  Tuesday  night,  about  natural 
goodness.  Dr.  Johnson  denied  that  any  child  was 
better  than  another,  but  by  difference  of  instruction ; 
though,  in  consequence  of  greater  attention  being 
paid  to  instruction  by  one  child  than  another,  and 
of  a  variety  of  imperceptible  causes,  such  as  instruc- 
tion being  counteracted  by  servants,  a  notion  was 
conceived,  that  of  two  children,  equally  well  educated, 
one  was  naturally  much  worse  than  another.  He 
owned,  this  morning,  that  one  might  have  a  greater 
aptitude  to  learn  than  another,  and  that  we  inherit 
dispositions  from  our  parents.  "  I  inherited,'*  said 
he,  "  a  vile  melancholy  from  my  father,  which  has 
made  me  mad  all  my  life,  at  least  not  sober.''  Lady 
Macleod  wondered  he  should  tell  this.  "  Madam," 
said  I,  ^^  he  knows  that  with  that  madness^  he  is 
superior  to  other  men." 

I  have  often  been  astonished  with  what  exactness 


»  [Mr.  Boswell  was,  we  see,  the  first  to  publish  this  fact,  though  he  chose  to 
blame  others  for  alludiag  to  it ;  see  anie^  v.  i.  p.  37.  See  also  Miss  Reynolds^s 
HecbUeciions  of  Dr,  Johnson^  in  the  appendix  to  the  last  vol. — ^Ed.] 
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u^d  *^^  perspicuity  he  will  explain  the  process  of  any 
art.  He  this  morning  explained  to  us  all  the  ope- 
ration of  coining,  and,  at  night,  all  the  operation  of 
brewing,  so  very  clearly,  that  Mr.  M*Queeh  said, 
when  he  heard  the  first,  he  thought  he  had  been 
bred  in  the  Mint ;  when  he  heard  the  second,  that 
he  had  been  bred  a  brewer. 

I  was  elated  by  the  thought  of  having  been  able 
to  entice  such  a  man  to  this  remote  part  of  the  world. 
A  ludicrous,  yet  just  image  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  which  I  expressed  to  the  company.  I  com- 
pared  myself  to  a  dog  who  has  got  hold  of  a  large 
piece  of  meat,  and  runs  away  with  it  to  a  comer, 
where  he  may  devour  it  in  peace,  without  any  fear 
of  others  taking  it  from  him.  "  In  London,  Rey- 
nolds, Beauclerk,  and  all  of  them,  are  contending 
who  shall  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  We 
are  feasting  upon  it,  undisturbed^  at  Dunvegan." 

It  was  still  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Dr.  John- 
son however  walked  out  with  Macleod,  and  saw  Sorie 
Morels  cascade  in  full  perfection.  Colonel  Macleod, 
instead  of  being  all  life  and  gaiety,  as  I  have  seen 
him,  was  at  present  grave,  and  somewhat  deplressed 
by  his  anxious  concern  about  Macleod's  affairs,  and 
by  finding  some  gentlemen  of  the  clan  by  no  means 
disposed  to  act  a  generous  or  affecticmata  part  to 
their  chief  in  his  distress^  but  bargaining  with  him 
as  with  a  stranger  \  However,  he  was  agreeable  and 
polite,  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  was  a  very  pleasing 
man.  My  fellow-traveller  and  I  talked  of  going  to 
Sweden ;  and,  while  we  were  settling  our  plan,  I 
expressed  a  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
king.  Jqhnson.  **  I  doubt,  sir,  if  he  would  speak 
to  us."    Colonel  Macleod  said,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bos- 

)  [See  an  inteiestiDg  account  of  these  nogotiations  in  Madeod*fi  Memoin,  Ap- 
pendix.— Ed.] 
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well  would  speak  to  Am."  But  seeing  me  a  little  Ttfurto 
disconcerted  by  his  remark,  he  politely  added,  ''  and 
with  great  propriety/'  Here  let  me  oflTer  a  short 
defi^ice  of  that  propensity  in  my  disposition,  to 
which  this  gentleman  nlluded.  It  has  procured  me 
much  happiness.  I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  so 
hard  a  name  as  either  forwardness  or  impudence. 
If  I  know  myself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  eager^ 
ness  to  share  the  society  of  men  distinguished  either 
by  their  rank  or  their  talents,  and  a  diligence  to 
attain  what  I  desire.  If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking 
knowledge,  though  mountains  and  seas  are  in  his 
way,  may  he  not  be  pardoned,  whose  ardour,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  object,  leads  him  to  encounter 
difficulties  as  great,  though  of  a  different  kind  ? 

After  the  ladies  Were  gone  from  table,  we  talked 
of  the  Highlanders  not  having  sheets;  and  this  led 
us  to  consider  the  advantage  of  wearing  linen. 
Johnson.  "  All  animal  substances  are  less  cleanly 
than  vegetables.  Wool,  of  which  flannel  is  made» 
is  an  animal  substance ;  flannel  therefore  is  not  so 
cleanly  as  linen.  I  remember  I  used  to  think  tar 
dirty ;  but  when  I  knew  it  to  be  only  a  preparation 
of  the  juice  of  the  pine,  I  thought  so  no  longer.  It 
is  not  disagreeable  to  have  the  gum  that  oozes  from 
a  plum-tree  upon  your  fingers,  because  it  is  vegetable  ; 
but  if  you  have  any  candle-grease,  any  tallow  upon 
your  fingeriS,  you  are  uneasy  till  you  rub  it  off. — I 
have  often  thought  that,  if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the 
ladies  should  all  wear  linen  gowns,  or  cotton — I  mean 
stuffs  made  of  vegetable  substances.  I  would  have  no 
silk ;  you  cannot  tell  when  it  is  clean :  it  will  be 
very  nasty  before  it  is  perceived  to  be  so.  Linen 
detects  its  own  dirtiness.*' 

To  hear  the  grave  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  "  that 
majestick  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom," 
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Tom  to  while  sitting  solemn  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  talk,  ex  cathedrd,  of  his  keeping  a  seraglio,  and 
acknowledge  that  the  supposition  had  q/ien  been  in 
his  thoughts,  struck  me  so  forcibly  with  ludicrous 
contrast,  that  I  could  not  but  laugh  immoderately.  He 
was  too  proud  to  submit,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be 
the  object  of  ridicule,  and  instantly  retaliated  with 
such  keen  sarcastick  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  de- 
grading images,  of  every  one  of  which  I  was  the 
object,  that,  though  I  can  bear  such  attacks  as  well 
as  most  men,  I  yet  found  myself  So  much  the  sport 
of  all  the  company,  that  I  would  gladly  expunge 
from  my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe  retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton's  house  in  Liucoln* 
shire,  he  said,  "  the  old  house  of  the  family  was 
burnt.  A  temporary  building  was  erected  in  its 
room ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  been  always  adding 
as  the  family  increased.  It  is  like  a  shirt  made  for 
a  man  when  he  was  a  child,  and  enlarged  always  as 
he  grows  older." 

We  talked  to-night  of  Luther's  allowing  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  two  wives,  and  that  it  was  with  the 
consent  of  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  first  married. 
Johnson.  ^*  There  was  no  harm  in  this,  so  far  as 
she  was  only  concerned,  because  volenti  timtfit  in- 
juria. But  It  was  an  offence  against  the  general 
order  of  society,  and  against  the  law  of  the  Gospel, 
by  which  one  man  and  one  woman  are  to  be  united. 
No  man  can  have  two  wives,  but  by  preventing 
somebody  else  from  having  one  ^" 

Friday^  17th  September, — ^After  dinner  yester* 
day,  we  had  a  conversation  upon  cunning.  Macleod 
said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  cunning  people ;  but 

»  [This  ifl  a  false,  and,  if  it  had  even  more  of  truth  in  it,  too  narrow  a  ground 
on  which  to  build  this  great  doctrine— a  doctrine  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
human  civilization,  and  of  all  individual  happiness. Ed] 
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ivoidd  let  them  play  their  tricks  about  him  like  Tour  to 
monkeys.  "  But  (said  I),  they  '11  scratch ;"  and 
Mr,  McQueen  added^  "  they  '11  invent  new  tricks,  as 
soon  as  you  find  out  what  they  do."  Johnson. 
"  Cunning  has  effect  from  the  credulity  of  others, 
rather  than  from  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  cun- 
ning. It  requires  no  extraordinary  talents  to  lie  and 
deceive.'*  This  led  us  to  consider  whether  it  did  not 
require  great  abilities  to  be  very  wicked.  Johnson, 
"  It  requires  great  abilities  to  have  the  power  of 
being  very  wicked ;  but  not  to  be  very  wicked.  A 
man  who  has  the  power,  which  great  abilities  pro- 
cure him,  may  use  it  well  or  ill;  and  it  requires 
more  abilities  to  use  it  well,  than  to  use  it  ilL 
Wickedness  is  always  easier  than  virtue ;  for  it  takes 
the  short  cut  to  every  thing.  It  is  much  easier  to 
steal  a  hundred  pounds,  than  to  get  it  by  labour,  or 
any  other  way.  Consider  only  what  act  of  wicked-r 
ness  requires  great  abilities  to  commit  it,  when  once 
the  person  who  is  to  do  it  has  the  power ;  for  there 
is  the  distinction.  It  requires  great  abilities  to  con- 
quer an  army,  but  none  to  massacre  it  after  it  is 
conquered.'' 

The  weather  this  day  was  rather  better  than  any 
that  we  had  since  we  came  to  Dunvegan.  Mr. 
McQueen  had  often  mentioned  a  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  near  this,  which  he  called  a  temple  of  the 
goddess  Anaitis.  Having  often  talked  of  going  to 
see  it,  he  and  I  set  out  after  breakfast,  attended  by 
his  servant,  a  fellow  quite  like  a  savage.  I  must 
observe  here,  that  in  Sky  there  seems  to  be  much 
idleness;  for  men  and  boys  follow  you,  as  colts  fol- 
low passengers  upon  a  road.  The  usual  figure  of  a 
Sky-boy  is  a  lown  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  a  dirty 
kilt,  ragged  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  bare  head,  and  a 
vStick  in  his  hand,  which,  I  suppose,  is  partly  to  help 
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ToQr  to  the  lazy  rogue  to  walk,  partly  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
a  defensive  weapon.     We  walked  what  is  called  two 
miles,  but  is  probably  four,  from  the  castle,  till  we 
came  to  the  sacred  place.     The  country  around  is  a 
black  dreary  moor  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  sea- 
coast,  towards  which  there  is  a  view  through  a  valley ; 
and  the  farm  of  Bay  shows  some  good  land.     The 
place  itself  is  green  ground,  being  well  drained,  by 
means  of  a  deep  glen  on  each  side,  in  both  of  which 
there  runs  a  rivulet  with  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
forming  several  cascades,  which  make  a  considerable 
appearance  and  sound.     The  first  thing  we  came  to 
was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke,  extending  from  the 
one  precipice  to  the  other.     A  little  farther  on  was 
a  strong  stone  wall,  not  high,  but  very  thick,   ex- 
tending in  the  same  manner.     On  the  outside  of  it 
were  the  ruins  of  two  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
entry  or  gate  to  it.     The  wall  is  built  all  along  of 
uncemented  stones,  but  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  make 
a  very  firm  and  durable  rampart.     It  has  been  built 
all  about  the  consecrated  ground,  except  where  the 
precipice  is  steep  enough  to  form  an  enclosure  of  it- 
self.    The  sacred  spot  contains  more  than  two  acres. 
There  are  within  it  the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none 
of  them  large, — a  cairn, — and  many  graves  marked 
by  clusters  of  stones.     Mr.  M'Queen  insisted  that 
the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  standing  east  and  west, 
was  actually  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Anaitis,  where 
her  statue  was  kept,  and  from  whence  processions 
were  made  to  wash  it  in  one  of  the  brooks.     There 
is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  hollow  road  visible  for  a  good 
way  from  the  entrance ;  but  Mr.  M'Queen,  with  the 
keen  eye  of  an  antiquary,  traced  it  much  farther  than 
I  could  perceive  it.     There  is  not  above  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height  of  the  walls  now  remaining ;  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  building  was  never,  I  imagine, 
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greater  than  an  ordinary  Highland  house.  Mr.  Tour  to 
M'Queen  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  learning  on 
the  subject  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis ;  and  I  had  en- 
deavoured, in  my  Journal,  to  state  such  particulars 
as^might  give  some  idea  of  it,  and  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery;  but  from  the  great  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing visible  objects,  I  found  my  account  so  un* 
satisfactory,  that  my  readers  would  probably  have 
exclaimed 

^  And  write  about  h,  godden,  tnd  about  it  >  ;** 

and  therefore  I  have  omitted  it. 

When  we  got  home,  and  were  again  at  table  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  first  talked  of  portraits.  He  agreed 
in  thinking  them  valuable  in  families.  I  wished  to 
know  which  he  preferred,  fine  portraits,  or  those  of 
which  the  merit  was  resemblance.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
their  chief  excellence  is  being  like.**  Boswell. 
"  Are  you  of  that  opinion  as  to  the  portraits  of  an- 
cestors, whom  one  has  never  seen  ?"  Johnson.  **  It 
then  becomes  of  more  consequence  that  they  should 
be  like ;  and  I  would  have  them  in  the  dress  of  the 
times,  which  makes  a  piece  of  history.  One  should 
like  to  see  how  JRorie  More  looked.  Truth,  sir,  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  these  things."  Mr.  M*Queen 
observed,  that  if  you  think  it  of  no  consequence 
whether  portraits  are  like,  if  they  are  but  well  painted, 
you  may  be  indifferent  whether  a  piece  of  history  is 
true  or  not,  if  well  told. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day,  "  that  it  was 
but  of  late  that  historians  bestowed  pains  and  at- 
tention in  consulting  records,  to  attain  to  accuracy. 
Bacon,  in  writing  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  does 
not  seem  to  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have  just  taken 
what  he  found  in  other  histories,  and  blended  it  with 

»  IDunciad,  b.  4.  v.  252_Ed.) 
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Tour  to  what  he  learnt  by  tradition.'*  He  agreed  with  me 
that  there  should  be  a  chronicle  kept  in  every  con- 
siderable family,  to  preserve  the  characters  and  trans- 
actions of  successive  generations. 

After  dinner  I  started  the  subject  of  the  temple 
of  Anaitis.  Mr.  McQueen  had  laid  stress  on  the 
name  given  to  the  place  by  the  country  people, — 
Ainnit;  and  added,  "  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
this  piece  of  antiquity,  till  I  met  with  the  Anaitidis 
deluhrum  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Fausanias  and  the 
elder  Pliny."  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  acuteness, 
examined  Mr.  M'Queen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Ainnitf  in  Erse ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  water- 
place,  or  a  place  near  water,  "which,'*  said  Mr. 
McQueen,  "agrees  with  all  the  descriptions  of  the 
temples  of  that  goddess,  which  were  situated  near 
rivers,  that  there  might  be  water  to  wash  the  statue.** 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  the  argument  from  the  name 
is  gone.  The  name  is  exhausted  by  what  we  see. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  distance  for  what  we 
can  pick  up  under  our  feet.  Had  it  been  an  acci- 
dental name,  the  similarity  between  it  and  Anaitis 
might  have  had  something  in  it ;  but  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  physiological  name."  Macleod  said,  Mr. 
McQueen's  knowledge  of  etymology  had  destroyed 
his  conjecture.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  McQueen 
is  like  the  eagle  mentioned  by  Waller,  who  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  feathered  from  his  own  wing."  Mr. 
McQueen  would  not,  however,  give  up  his  conjecture. 
Johnson.  "  You  have  one  possibility  for  you,  and 
all  possibilities  against  you.  It  is  possible  it  may  be 
the  temple  of  Anaitis ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
it  may  be  a  fortification ;  or  it  may  be  a  place  of 
Christian  worship,  as  the  first  Christians  often  chose 
remote  and  wild  places,  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
mind ;  or,  if  it  was  a  heathen  temple,  it  may  have 
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been  built  near  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  lustration ;  S^^^ 
and  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  divinities,  to  whom 
it  may  have  been  dedicated,  that  the  chance  of  its 
being  a  temple  of  Anaitis  is  hardly  any  thing.  It 
is  like  throwing  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore 
to-day,  and  thinking  you  may  find  it  to-morrow.  No, 
sir,  this  temple,  like  many  an  ill-built  edifice,  tumbles 
down  before  it  is  roofed  in."  In  his  triumph  over  the 
reverend  antiquarian,  he  indulged  himself  in  a  conceit; 
for,  some  vestige  of  the  altar  of  the  goddess  being  much 
insisted  on  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  he  said, 
"Mr.  McQueen  is  fighting />ro  aris  etfocis*' 

It  was  wonderful  how  well  time  passed  in  a  remote 
castle,  and  in  dreary  weather.  After  supper,  we 
talked  of  Pennant.  It  was  objected  that  he  was 
superficial.  Dr.  Johnson  defended  him  warmly.  He 
said,  "  Pennant  has  greater  variety  of  inquiry  than 
almost  any  man,  and  has  told  us  more  than  perhaps 
one  in  ten  thousand  could  have  done,  in  the  timQ 
that  he  took.  He  has  not  said  what  he  was  to  tell ; 
so  you  cannot  find  fault  with  him  for  what  he  has 
not  told.  If  a  man  comes  to  look  for  fishes,  you 
cannot  blame  him  if  he  does  not  attend  to  fowls.'' 
"  But,'*  said  Colonel  Macleod,  **  he  mentions  the  un- 
reasonable rise  of  rents  in  the  Highlands,  and  says 
*  the  gentlemen  are  for  emptying  the  bag  without 
filling  it,*  for  that  is  the  phrase  he  uses.  Why  does 
he  not  tell  how  to  fill  it?*'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there 
is  no  end  of  negative  criticism.  He  tells  what  he 
observes,  and  as  much  as  he  chooses.  If  he  tells  what 
is  not  true,  you  may  find  fault  with  him ;  but,  though 
he  tells  that  the  land  is  not  well  cultivated,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  tell  how  it  may  be  well  cultivated.  If  I 
tell  that  many  of  the  Highlanders  go  bare-footed,  I 
am  not  obliged  to  tell  how  they  may  get  shoes. 
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H*wdL  ^^^^^^^  *®l^s  ^  ^^**  H^  ^^^  S^  ^^  farther,  except 
he  pleases.  He  exhausts  nothing;  and  no  subject 
whatever  has  yet  been  exhausted.  But  Pennant  has 
surely  told  a  great  deal.  Here  is  a  man  six  feet  high, 
and  you  are  angry  because  he  is  not  seven.'*  Not- 
withstanding this  eloquent  Oratio  pro  Pennantio, 
which  they  who  have  read  this  gentleman's  Tours,  and 
recollect  the  savage  and  the  shopkeeper  at  Monboddo, 
tvill  probably  impute  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  I 
still  think  that  he  had  better  had  given  more  at- 
tention to  fewer  things,  than  have  thrown  together 
such  a  number  of  imperfect  accounts. 

Saturday^  18/A  September. — Before  breakfast,  Dr. 
Johnson  came  up  to  my  room,  to  forbid  me  to  men- 
tion that  this  was  his  birthday;  but  I  told  him  I 
had  done  it  already ;  at  which  he  was  displeased — I 
suppose  from  wishing  to  have  nothing  particular  done 
on  his  account.  Lady  Macleod  and  I  got  into  a  warm 
dispute.  She  wanted  to  build  a  house  upon  a  farm 
which  she  has  taken,  about  five  miles  from  the  castle, 
and  to  make  gardens  and  other  ornaments  there ;  all 
of  which  I  approved  of;  but  insisted  that  the  seat  of 
the  family  should  always  be  upon  the  rock  of  Dun- 
vegan.  Johnson.  "Ay,  in  time  we'll  build  all 
round  this  rock.  You  may  make  a  very  good  house 
at  the  farm ;  but  it  must  not  be  such  as  to  tempt  the 
Laird  of  Macleod  to  go  thither  to  reside.  Most 
of  the  great  families  of  England  have  a  secondary 
residence,  which  is  called  a  jointure-house ;  let  the 
new  house  be  of  that  kind."  The  lady  insisted  that  the 
rock  was  very  inconvenient ;  that  there  was  no  place 
near  it  where  a  good  garden  could  be  made ;  that  it 
must  always  be  a  rude  place ;  that  it  was  a  Herculean 
labour  to  make  a  dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find 
the  alloy  of  modern  refinement  in  a  lady  who  had  so 
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much  old  family  spirit.    "  Madam/'  said  I,  **  if  once  Tour  to 
you  quit  this  rock,  there  is  no  knowing  where  you 
may  settle.     You  move  five  miles  first ;  then  to  St, 
Andrews,  as  the  late  laird  did ;  then  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  so  on  till  you  end  at  Hampstead,  or  in  France. 
No,  no ;  keep  to  the  rock ;  it  is  the  very  jewel  of  the 
estate.    It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  let  down  from  hea- 
ven by  the  four  corners,  to  be  the  residence  of  a  chief. 
Have  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  upon 
it,  but  never  leave  Borie  More's  cascade."   **  But,'* 
said  she,  ^'  is  it  not  enough  if  we  keep  it  ?    Must  we 
never  have  more  convenience  than  JRorie  More  had  ? 
he  had  his  beef  brought  to  dinner  in  one  basket,  and 
his  bread  in  another.     Why  not  as  well  be  JRorie 
More  all  over^  as  live  upon  his  rock  ?     And  should 
not  we  tire,  in  looking  perpetually  on  this  rock  ?    It 
is  very  well  for  you,  who  have  a  fine  place,  and  every 
thing  easy,  to  talk  thus,  and  think  of  chaining  honest 
folks  to  a  rock.  You  would  not  live  upon  it  yourself." 
"  Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  would  live  upon  it,  were 
I  Laird  of  Macleod,  and  should  be  unhappy  if  I  were 
not  upon  it."    Johnson  (with  a  strong  voice  and 
most  detennined  manner).     ^^  Madam,  rather  than 
quit  the  old  rock,  Boswell  would  live  in  the  pit;  he 
would  make  his  bed  in  the  dungeon.*'  I  felt  a  degree 
of  elation,  at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  enthusiasm 
thus  confirmed  by  such  a  sanction.     The  lady  was 
puzzled  a  little.     She  still  returned  to  her  pretty 
farm — ^rich  ground— fine  garden.     "  Madam,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  were  they  in  Asia,  I  would  not  leave 
the  rock\"     My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  the 

I  [Bunv^^  well  deserves  the  stand  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  its 
defence.  Its  greatest  inconvenience  was  that  of  access.  This  had  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  sea,  by  a  subterranean  staircase,  partly  arched,  partly  cut 
in  the  rock,  which,  winding  up  through  the  cliff,  opened  into  the  court  of 
the  castle.  This  passage,  at  all  times  very  inconvenient,  had  been  abandoned, 
and  was  ruinous.    A  very  indifferent  substitute  had  been  made  by  a  road,  which. 
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Tottrto  same.     An  ancient  family  residence  ouffht  to  be  a 

TIehrid. 

primary  object ;  and  though  the  situation  of  Dun-* 
vegan  be  such  that  little  can  be  done  here  in  gar- 
dening or  pleasure  ground,  yet,  in  addition  to  the 
veneration  acquired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has  many 
circumstances  of  natural  grandeur,  suited  to  the  seat 
of  a  Highland  chief:  it  has  the  sea — islands — rocks 
— ^hills — Q.  noble  cascade;  and  when  the  family  is 
again  in  opulence,  something  may  be  done  by  art  \ 

Mr.  Donald  McQueen  went  away  to-day,  in  order 
to  preach  at  Braccadale  next  day.  We  were  so 
comfortably  situated  at  Dunvegan,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
could  hardly  be  moved  from  it.  I  proposed  to  him 
that  we  should  leave  it  on  Monday.  "  No,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  not  go  before  Wednesday.  I  will  have 
some  more  of  this  good."  However,  as  the  weather 
was  at  this  season  so  bad,  and  so  very  uncertain,  and 
we  had  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr.  McQueen  and  I 
prevailed  with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on  Monday, 
if  the  day  should  be  good.  Mr.  McQueen,  though  it 
was  inconvenient  for  him  to  be  absent  from  his  har- 
vest, engaged  to  wait  on  Monday  at  Ulinish  for  us. 
When  he  was  going  away,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  great  regard  for  you  ;'*  then  asked  him 

rising  from  the  harbour,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  then  ascended  to 
the  gate  by  a  very  long  stair.  The  present  chief,  whom  I  am  happy  to  call  my  ' 
friend^  has  made  a  perfectly  convenient  and  characteristic  access,  which  gives 
a  direct  approach  to  the  further  side  of  the  moat,  in  front  of  the  castle  gate, 
and  surmounts  the  chasm  by  a  drawbridge,  which  would  have  delighted  Borie 
More  himself.  I  may  add  that  neither  Johnson  nor  Boswell  were  antiquaries, 
otherwise  they  must  have  remarked,  amongst  the  Cimelia  of  Dunvegan,  the 
fated  or  fairy  banner,  said  to  be  given  to  the  dan  by  a  Banshee,  and  a  curious 
drinking  cup  (probably),  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  fitmily  when  kings  of 
the  Isle  of  Man — certainly  of  most  venerable  antiquity .^ — ^Walter  Scott.] 

*  [Something  has  indeed  been,  partly  in  the  way  of  accommodation  and  orna- 
ment, partly  in  improvements  yet  more  estimable,  under  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
sent beneficent  Lady  of  Macleod.  She  has  completely  acquired  the  language  of  her 
husband's  dan,  in  order  jU)  qualify  herself  to  be  their  effectual  benefactress.  She 
has  erected  schools,  which  she  superintends  herself,  to  introduce  among  them 
the  benefits,  knowledge,  and  comforts  of  more  dvilized  society ;  and  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  has  done  more  for  the  enlarged  happiness  of  this  primitive 
people  than  bad  been  adiieved  for  ages  before. — Walter  Scott.] 
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if  he  had  the  "  Rambler/'  Mr.  McQueen  said,  «  No,  Tour  to 
but  my  brother  has  it."  Johnson.  "  Have  you  the 
"  Idler?"  McQueen.  "No,  sir.'*  Johnson.  "Then 
I  will  order  one  for  you  at  Edinburgh,  which  you 
will  keep  in  remembrance  of  me."  Mr.  McQueen 
was  much  pleased  with  this.  He  expressed  to  me, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  admiration  of  Dr.  John- 
son's wonderful  knowledge,  and  every  other  quality 
for  which  he  is  distinguished.  I  asked  Mr.  McQueen 
if  lie  was  satisfied  with  being  a  minister  in  Sky.  He 
said  he  was ;  but  he  owned  that  his  forefathers  having 
been  so  long  there,  and  his  having  been  born  there, 
made  a  chief  ingredient  in  forming  his  contentment. 
I  should  have  mentioned,  that  on  our  left  hand,  be* 
tween  Portree  and  Dr.  Macleod's  house,  Mr.  McQueen 
told  me  there  had  been  a  college  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars ;  that  tradition  said  so ;  and  that  there  was  a 
ruin  remaining  of  their  church,  which  had  been  burnt : 
but  I  confess  Dr.  Johnson  has  weakened  my  belief  in 
remote  tradition.  In  the  dispute  about  Anaitis,  Mr. 
M*Queen  said,  Asia  Minor  was  peopled  by  Scythians, 
and,  as  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  same 
religion  might  be  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sky.  Johnson. 
"  Alas !  sir,  what  can  a  nation  that  has  not  letters 
tell  of  its  original  ?  I  have  always  difficulty  to  be 
patient  when  I  hear  authors  gravely  quoted,  as  giving 
accounts  of  savage  nations,  which  accounts  they  had 
from  the  savages  themselves.  What  can  the  M^Craas 
tell  about  themselves  a  thousand  years  ago^  ?   There 

>[*'What  can  the  M'Craas  tell  of  themselves  a  thousand  years  ago?*' 
Moie  than  the  Doctor  would  suppose.  I  have  a  copy  of  their  family  history, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Mac  Ra,  minister  of  Dingwal,  in  Rosshire,  in  1702.  In 
this  history,  they  are  averred  to  have  come  over  with  those  Fitzgeralds  now 
holding  the  name  of  M*Kenzie,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263. 
I  was  indulged  with  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  by  the  consent  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  clan  in  1826,  and  had  the  original  in  my  possession  for  some  time. 
It  is  modestly  drawn  up,  and  apparently  with  all  the  accuracy  which  can  be 
expected  when  tradition  must  be  necessarily  much  relied  upon.  The-name  was 
in  Irish  Mac  Gratb,  softened  in  the  Highlands  into  Mac  Ra,  Mac  Corow,  Mac 
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Tmir  to  ig  no  tracing  the  connexion  of  ancient  nations,  but 
by  language ;  and  therefore  I  am  always  sorry  when 
any  language  is  lost,  because  languages  are  the  pedi- 
gree of  nations.  If  you  find  the  same  language  in 
distant  countries,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  each  have  been  the  same  people ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  find  the  languages  a  good  deal  the  same ; 
for  a  word  here  and  there  being  the  same  will  not  do. 
Thus  Butler,  in  his  ^Hudibras,'  remembering  that 
penguin^  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  signifies  a  bird 
with  a  white  head,  and  that  the  same  word  has,  in 
Wales,  the  signification  of  a  white-headed  wench* 
(pen  head,  and  guin  white),  by  way  of  ridicule,  con- 
cludes that  the  people  of  those  straits  are  Welsh." 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Lean, 
nephew  to  the  laird  of  the  Isle  of  Muck,  came  this 
morning;  and,  just  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  came 
the  laird  of  the  Isle  of  Muck  himself,  his  lady,  sister 
to  Talisker,  two  other  ladies,  their  relations,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  late  M^Leod  of  Hamer,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  second-sight,  under  the  designation  of 
"Theophilus  Insulanus^'*  It  was  somewhat  droH 
to  hear  this  laird  called  by  his  title.  Muck  would 
have  sounded  ill ;  so  he  was  called  Isle  of  Mtick^ 
which  went  off  with  great  readiness.  The  name,  as 
now  written,  is  unseemly,  but  is  not  so  bad  in  the 
original  Erse,  which  is  Mouach^  signifying  the  Sows' 
Island.  Buchanan  calls  it  Insula  Porcorum.  It  is 
so  called  from  its  form.  Some  call  it  Isle  of  Monk. 
The  laird  insists  that  this  is  the  proper  name.     It 


Rae,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Lowlands,  where  the  patronymic  was  often  dropped,  b/ 
the  names  of  Crow,  Craw,  &c — Wai^tt^k  Scott.] 

>  [It  is  not  very  intelligible  why  the  white-headed  wench  is  mentioned:  any 
white  head  would  be  called /7^^in.-—£D.] 

«  [The  work  of  "  TheophiluB  Insulanus"  was  written  in  as  credulous  a 
style  as  either  Dr.  Johnson  or  his  biographer  could  have  desired. — Walter 
Scott.] 
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was  fonnerly  church-land  belonging  to  Jcolmkill,  and  Tour  to 
a  bennit  lived  in  it  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  laird  said,  he 
had  seven  score  of  souls  upon  it.  Last  year  he  had 
eighty  persons  inoculated,  mostly  children,  but  some 
of  thena*  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  agreed  with  the 
surgeon  to  come  and  do  it,  at  half  a  crown  a  head. 
It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  of  which  they  export  some ; 
and  its  coasts  abound  in  fish.  A  tailor  comes  there 
six  times  in  a  year.  They  get  a  good  blacksmith  from 
the  Isle  of  Egg. 

Sunday  J  I9th  September. — ^It  was  rather  worse 
weather  than  any  that  we  had  yet.  At  breakfast 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Some  cunning  men  choose  fools 
for  their  wives,  thinking  to  manage  them,  but  they 
always  fail.  There  is  a  spaniel  fool  and  a  mule  fool. 
The  spaniel  fool  may  be  made  to  do  by  beating.  The 
mule  fool  will  neither  do  by  words  nor  blows ;  and  the 
spaniel  fool  often  turns  mule  at  last :  and  suppose  a 
fool  to  be  made  do  pretty  well,  you  must  have  the 
continual  trouble  of  making  her  do.  Depend  upon 
it,  no  woman  is  the  worse  for  sense  and  knowledge." 
Whether  afterwards  he  meant  merely  to  say  a  polite 
thing,  or  to  give  his  opinion,  I  could  not  be  sure ; 
but  he  added,  **Men  know  that  women  are  an  over- 
match for  them,  and  therefore  they  choose  the  weakest 
or  most  ignorant.  If  they  did  not  think  so,  they 
never  could  be  afraid  of  women  knowing  as  much  as 
themselves."  In  justice  to  the  sex,  I  think  it  but 
candid  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  a  subsequent  con- 
versation, he  told  me  that  he  was  serious  in  what  he 
had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  before  break- 
fast, to  read  my  Journal,  which  he  has  done  all  along. 
He  often  before  said,  ^*  I  take  great  delight  in  read- 
ing  it.'*     To-day  he  said,  "  You  improve :  it  grows 
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Tout  to  better  and  better."  I  observed,  there  was  a  danger 
of  my  getting  a  habit  of  writing  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
"Sir,'*  said  he,  "it  is  not  written  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  It  might  be  printed,  were  the  subject  fit 
for  printing  ".*'  While  Mr.  Bethune  preached  to  us 
in  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  his  own  room, 
where  I  saw  lying  before  him  a  volume  of  Lord 
Bacon's  works,  "  The  Decay  of  Christian  Piety/' 
Monboddo's  "Origin  of  Language,"  and  Sterne's 
Sermons.  He  asked  me  to-day,  how  it  happened 
that  we  were  so  little  together:  I  told  him,  my 
Journal  took  up  much  time.  Yet,  on  reflection,  it 
appeared  strange  to  me,  that  although  I  will  run 
from  one  end  of  London  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour 
with  him,  I  should  omit  to  seize  any  spare  time  to 
be  in  his  company,  when  I  am  settled  in  the  same 
house  with  him.  But  my  Journal  is  really  a  task 
of  much  time  and  labour,  and  he  forbids  me  to  con- 
tract it. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that  Dr.  John- 
son told  Mr.  McQueen  that  he  had  found  the  belief 
of  the  second-sight  universal  in  Sky,  except  among 
the  clergy,  who  seemed  determined  against  it.  I 
took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  Mr.  McQueen,  that  the 
clergy  were  actuated  by  a  kind  of  vanity.  "  The 
world,"  say  they,  "  takes  us  to  be  credulous  men  in 
.  a  remote  corner.  Well  show  them  that  we  are  more 
enlightened  than  they  think."  The  worthy  man  said, 
that  his  disbelief  of  it  was  from  his  not  finding  suf- 
ficient evidence ;  but  I  could  perceive  that  he  was 
prejudiced  ^  against  it, 

>  As  I  have  faithfully  recorded  so  many  minute  particulars,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  inserting  so  flattering  an  encomium  on  what  is  now  offered  to  the 
publick.~BoswELL. 

»  [By  the  very  use  of  this  word,  Mr.  Boswell  shows,  that  Tie  was  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  second-sight,  either  because  it  suited  the  credulous  temper  of 
his  own  mind,  or  because  it  looked  like  a  national  honour.  The  clergy  were 
probably  not  prejudiced  against  it,  otherwise  than  as,  being  the  best  educated  and 
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After  dinner  to-day,  we  talked  of  the  extraordinary  Tour  to 
fact  of  Lady  Grange's  being  sent  to  St.  Kilda,  and 
confined  there  for  several  years,  without  any  means 
of  relief  ^  Dr.  Johnson  said,  if  MacLeod  would  let  it 
be  known  that  he  had  such  a  place  for  naughty  ladies, 
he  might  make  it  a  very  profitable  island.  We  had, 
in  the  course  of  our  tour,  heard  of  St.  Kilda  poetry. 

most  intelligent  persons  in  those  regions,  tbey  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  fables  on 
which  the  superstition  was  supported. — ^See  General  Macleod*s  Memoirs,  as  to 
Johnson^s  wfllingness  to  believe  in  the  second^ight-^Eo.] 

■  The  true  story  of  this  lady,  which  happened  in  this  century,  is  as  frightfully 
romantic  as  if  it  bad  been  the  fiction  of  a  gloomy  fancy.  She  was  the  wife  o( 
one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  Scotland,  a  man  of  the  very  first  blood  of  his  coun- 
try. For  some  mysterious  reasons,  which  have  never  been  discovered,  she  was 
seized  and  carried  off  in  the  dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  and  by  nightly  jour- 
neys  was  conveyed  to  the  Highland  shores,  from  whence  she  was  transported  by 
sea  to  the  remote  rock  of  St  Kilda,  where  she  remained,  amongst  its  few  wild 
inhabitants,  a  forlorn  prisoner,  but  had  a  constant  supply  of  provisions,  and  a 
woman  to  wait  on  her.  No  inquiry  was  made  after  her,  till  she  at  last  found 
means  to  convey  a  letter  to  a  confidential  friend,  by  the  daughter  of  aCatechist, 
who  concealed  it  in  a  due  of  yarn.  Information  being  thus  obtained  at  Edin. 
burgh,  a  ship  was  sent  to  bring  her  off*;  but  intelligence  of  this  being  received, 
she  was  conveyed  to  Madeod*s  island  of  Herries,  where  she  died ;  [but  was 
buried,  as  Madeod  informs  the  Editor,  at  Dunvegan.], — Boswell.  [The 
sfory  of  Lady  Grange  is  well  known.  I  have  seen  her  Journal.  She  had 
become  privy  to  some  of  the  jacobite  intrigues,  in  which  her  husband,  liord 
Grange  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  a  lord  of  session),  and  his  family  were 
engaged.  Being  on  indifferent  terms  with  her  husband,  she  is  said  to  have 
thrown  out  hints  that  she  knew  as  much  as  would  cost  him  his  life.  The  judge 
probably  thought  with  Mrs.  Peachum,  that  it  is  rather  an  awkward  state  of 
domestic  afiairs  when  the  wife  has  it  in  her  power  to  hang  the  husband.  liady 
Grange:  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  she  came  of  a  vindictive  race,  being  the 
grandchild  of  that  Chicsley  of  Dairy,  who  assassinated  Sir  George  Lockbart, 
the  lord  president  Many  persons  of  importance  in  the  Highlands  were  con* 
eemed  in  removing  her  testimony.  The  notorious  Lovat,  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  were  the  direct  agents  in  carrying  her  off  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  155) ;  and 
St  Rilda,  belonging  t^en  to  Madeod,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  confinement. 
The  name  by  which  she  was  spoken  or  written  of  was  Corpach,  an  ominoua 
distinction,  corresponding  to  what  is  called  subject  in  the  lecture-room  of  an 
anatomist,  or  sJiot  in  the  slang  of  the  Westport  murderers. — Walter  Scott.] 

In  ^^  Carstares's  State  Pap^s,**  we  find  an  authentick  narrative  of  Connor,  a 
catholick  priest,  who  turned  protestant,  being  seized  by  some  of  Lord  Seaforth's 
people,  and  detained  prisoner  in  the  idand  of  Harris  several  years :  he  was  fed 
with  bread  and  water,  and  lodged  in  a  house  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  rains 
and  cold.  Sir  James  Ogilvy  writes,  June  18,  1 667,  "  that  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  himsdf,  were  to  meet  next  day,  to  take  effectual  methods 
to  have  this  redressed.  Connor  was  then  still  detained.  *  * — ^P.  310.  This  shows 
what  private  oppression  might  in  the  last  century  be  practised  in  the  Hebrides. 
In  the  same  coUection,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  an 
embassy  from  tfie  great  McNeil  ofBarra,  as  that  insular  chief  used  to  be  de. 
nominated.  ^^  I  recdved  a  letter  yesterday  from  McNeil  of  Barra,  who  lives 
very  far  off,  sent  by  a  gentleman  in  all  formality,  offering  his  service,  which  ha^ 
made  you  laugh  to  see  his  entry.  The  style  of  his  letter  runs  as  if  he  were  of 
another  kingdom.'* — P.  643. — Boswell.  [It  was  said  of  McNeil  of  Barra, 
that  when  he  dined,  his  bagpipes  blew  a  particular  strain,  intimating  that  all 
the  world  might  go  to  dinner.-.>WALT£E  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  '*  it  must  be  very  poor,  because 
they  have  very  few  images."  Bos  well.  "  There- 
may  be  a  poetical  genius  shown  in  combining  these^ 
and  in  makii^  poetry  of  them."  Johnsqn.  "  Sir, 
a  man  cannot  make  fire  but  in  proportion  as  he  has 
fuel.  He  cannot  coin  guineas  but  in  iN*oportion  as 
he  has  gold."  At  tea  he  talked  of  his  intending  td 
go  to  Italy  in  1775.  Macleod  said,  he  would  like 
Paris  better.  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  there  are  none 
of  the  French  literati  now  alive,  to  visit  whom  I 
would  cross  a  sea.  I  can  find  in  Bufibn's  book  all 
that  he  can  say  ^'' 

After  supper  he  said,  "I  am  sorry  that  prize- 
fighting is  gone  out;  every  art  should  be  preserved, 
and  the  art  of  defence  is  surely  important.  It  is 
absurd  that  our  soldiers  should  have  swords,  and  not 
be  taught  the  use  of  them.  Prize-fighting*  made 
people  accustomed  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  their 
own  blood,  or  feeling  a  little  pain  from  a  wound.  I 
think  the  hesLvy  glaymore  was  an  ill-contrived  weapon* 
A  man  could  only  strike  once  with  it.  It  employed 
both  his  hands,  and  he  must  of  course  be  soon  fatigued 
with  wielding  it ;  so  that  if  his  antagonist  could  only 
keep  playing  awhile,  he  was  sure  of  him.  I  would 
fight  with  a  dirk  against  Borie  More"^  sword.  I  could 
ward  oflT  a  blow  with  a  dirk,  and  then  run  in  upon 
my  enemy.  When  within  that  heavy  sword,  I  have 
him;  he  is  quite  helpless,  and  I  could  stab  him  at 
my  leisure,  like  a  calf.     It  is  thought  by  sensible 

» I  doubt  the  justiee  of  my  fellow.traveller*8  remark  concerning  the  French 
literati,  many  of  whom,  I  am  told,  have  considerable  merit  in  conversation,  as 
well  as  in  their  writings.  That  of  Monsieur  de  Buffon,  in  particular,  I  am 
well  assured  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining.— JSobweli.. 
.  ^  [Mrs.  Piozzi  says  '^  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  conversant  in  the  art  of  attack 
and  defence  by  boxing,  which  science  he  had  learned  from  this  ancle  Andrew,  I 
believe ;  and  I  have  heard  him  descant  upon  the  age  when  people  were  received, 
and  when  rejected,  in  the  schools  once  held  for  that  brutal  amusement,  much  to 
the  admiration  of  those  who  had  no  ezpeetation  of  his  skill  in  such  matters, 
from  the  sight  of  a  figure  which  precluded  all  possibility  of  personal  prowess.*'— 
Anecdotes^  p.  4 £d.] 
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military  men,  that  the  English  do  not  enough  avail  ^ourto 
themselves  of  their  superior  strength  of  body  against 
the  French ;  for  that  must  always  have  a  great  ad« 
vantage  in  pushing  with  bayonets.  I  have  heard  an 
<^cer  say,  that  if  women  could  foe  made  to  stand, 
they  would  do  as  well  as  men  in  a  mere  interchange 
of  bullets  from  a  distance;  but,  if  a  body  of  men 
should  come. dose  up  to  them,  then  to  be  sure  they 
must  be  overcome:  now/'  said  he,  ^*in  the  same 
manner  the  weaker-bodied  French  must  be  overcome 
by  our  strong  soldiers."* 

The  subject  of  duelling  was  introduced.  JoHNSox. 
^'  There  is  no  case  in  England  where  one  or  odier  of 
the  combatants  must  die :  if  you  have  overcome  your 
adversary  by  disarming  him,  that  is  sufficient,  though 
you  should  not  kill  him ;  your  honour,  or  the  honour 
of  your  family,  is  restored,  as  much  as  it  can  be  by  a 
duel.  It  is  cowaidly  to  force  your  ant^onist  to  re- 
new the  combat,  when  you  know  that  you  have  the 
advantage  of  him  by  superior  skill.  You  might  just 
^  well  go  and  cut  his  throat  while  he  is  asleep  in  his 
bed.  When  a  duel  begins,  it  is  supposed  there  may 
be  an  equality ;  *  because  it  is  not  always  iskill  that 
prevails.  It  depends  much  on  presence  of  mind ; 
nay  on  accidents.  The  wind  may  be  in  a  man's  face. 
He  may  fall^  Many  such  things  may  decide  the 
superiority.  A  man  is  sufficiently  punished  by  being 
called  out,  and  subjected  to  the  risk  that  is  in  a  duel." 
But  on  my  suggesting  that  the  injured  person  is 
equally  subjected  to  ri«k,  he  fairly  owned  he  could 
not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling. 

Monday^  2Qth  September. — When  I  awaked,  the 
storm  was  higher  still.  It  abated  about  nine,  and 
the  sun  shone ;  but  it  rained  again  very  soon,  and  it 

1  [Johnson  comidera  duels  as  only  fought  with  swordsy  a  practice  now  wholly 
«upeT8cded  by  the  use  of  pistols,  a  weapon  which^  generally  speaking,  is  more 
equal  than  -the  sword  could  be.-~£D.] 
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Tour  to  was  not  a  day  for  travelling.  At  breakfast,  Dr. 
Johnson  told  us,  ^^  there  was  once  a  pretty  good 
tavern  in  Catharine-street  in  the  Strand,  where  very 
good  company  met  in  an  evening,  and  each  man 
called  for  his  own  half-pint  of  wine,  or  gill,  if  he 
pleased ;  they  were  frugal  men,  and  nobody  paid  but 
for  what  he  himself  drank.  The  house  furnished  no 
supper;  but  a  woman  attended  with  mutton-pies, 
which  any  body  might  purchase.  I  was  introduced 
to  this  company  by  Gumming  the  Quaker  \  and  used 
to  go  there  sometimes  when  I  drank  wine.  In  the 
last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  London,  there 
were  two  sets  of  people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and 
those  who  took  it;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrel- 
some. When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having 
been  in  London,  my  mother  asked  me,  whether  I 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  wall,  or  those  who 
took  it.  Now,  it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to 
the  right ;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another  yields 
it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute.**  He  was  very  severe 
on  a  lady,  whose  name  was  mentioned.     He  said,  he 

*  [Thomas  Gumming  was  a  bold  and  busy  man,  who  mistook  his  vocadon 
when  be  tiuned  quaker  {{ot  he  was  not  bo^i  in  that  sect).  He  pLmned  and 
almost  commanded  a  military  expedition  to  the  coast  of  AfHca,  in  1758,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Senegal.  It  and  its  author  make  a  considerable  fignie 
in  Smollett's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  where  the  anomaly  of  a  guakerH 
heading  an  army  is  attempted  to  be  excused  by  the  event  of  Uie  enemy's  having 
surrendered  without  fighting;  and  a  protest  that  Gumming  would  not  have 
engaged  in  it  had  he  not  been  assured,  that  against  an  overpowering  force  the 
«nemy  could  not  have  resisted*  This  reminds  us  of  snotb^  story  of  Gumming. 
During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  was  asked,  whether  the  time  was  not  come 
when  even  he,  as  a  quaker,  ought  to  take  arms  for  the  dvil  and  religious  libertieB 
of  his  country  ?  "  iVo,"  said  Gumming,  "  but  I  wijl  drive  an  ammuniticn 
waggon."  Yet  this  bustling  man  was,  it  seems,  morbidly  sensitive.  Mrs. 
Fiozzi  says  he  died  heart-broken  by  a  libel  in  a  periodical  paper.  <'  Dr.  John- 
son once  told  me  that  Gummings,  the  famous  quaker,  whose  friendship  be 
valued  very  highly,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  iusults  of  the  newspapers,  having  do* 
dared  on  his  death-bed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  pain  of  ttn  anonymous  letter, 
written  in  some  of  the  common  prints  of  the  day,  fastened  on  his  heart,  and 
threw  him  into  the  slow  fever  of  which  he  died." — PiozzVt  Anecdotes,  p.  14i 
3ir.  Ghalmers  is  in  possession  of  one  of  those  libels,  found,  as  he  believes,  in 
the  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  in  which,  by  a  wooden  cut^  and  under  the 
name  of  Tomocotningo,  the  political  quaker,  his  person  and  principles  are  cer- 
tainly  severely  handled,  but  nothing  to  die  of.  The  date,  however,  of  this  paperi 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  believes  to  have  been  published  in  1774,  the  year  in  which 
Gumming  died,  gives  some  countenance  to  Johnson^s  anecdote.*-£p»] 
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would  have  sent  her  to  St.  Kilda.     That  she  was  as  To"  to 

,        _       Hebnd* 

bad  as  negative  badness  could  be,  and  stood  m  the 
way  of  what  was  good:  that  insipid  beauty  would 
not  go  a  great  way ;  and  that  such  a  woman  might 
be  cut  out  of  a  cabbage,  if  there  was  a  skilful  arti- 
ficer. 

Macleod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  breakfast.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  laziness  was  worse  than  the  toothache. 
BoswELL.  "  I  cannot  agree  with  ^ou,  sir ;  a  basin 
of  cold  water,  or  a  horsewhip,  will  cure  laziness." 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  it  will  only  put  off  the  fit ;  it 
will  not  cure  the  disease.  I  have  been  trying  to 
cure  my  laziness  all  my  life,  and  could  not  do  it." 
BoswELL.  "  But  if  a  man  does  in  a  shorter  time 
what  might  be  the  labour  of  a  life,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  him."  Johnson  (perceiving  at 
once  that  1  alluded  to  him  and  his  Dictionary). 
"  Suppose  that  flattery  to  be  true,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  world  would  have  no  right  to 
censure  a  man;  but  that  will  not  justify  him  to 
himself." 

After  breakfast,  he  said  to  me,  "  A  Highland  chief 
should  now  endeavour  to  do  every  thing  to  raise  his 
rents,  by  means  of  the  industry  of  his  people.  Fot- 
merly,  it  was  right  for  him  to  have  his  house  full  of 
idle  fellows ;  they  were  his  defenders,  his  servants, 
his  dependants,  his  friends.  Now  they  may  be  better 
employed.  The  system  of  things  is  now  so  much 
altered,  that  the  family  cannot  have  influence  but^by 
riches,  because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  ancient 
feudal  times.  An  individual  of  a  family  may  have 
it ;  but  it  cannot  now  belong  to  a  family,  unless  you 
could  have  a  perpetuity  of  men  with  the  same  views. 
Macleod  has  four  times  the  land  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has.  I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he  may  in 
time  make  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the  king's 
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Tour  to  doininioDS ;  for  land  may  always  be  improved  to  a 
certain  degree.  I  would  never  have  any  man  sell 
land,  to  throw  money  into  the  funds,  as  is  often  done^ 
or  to  try  any  other  species  of  trade*  Depend  upon 
it,  this  rage  of  trade  will  destroy  itself.  You  and  I 
shall  not  see  it ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  an  end  of  it.  Trade  is  like  gaming.  If  a 
whole  company  are  gamesters,  play  must  cease ;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  be  won.  When  all  nations  are 
traders,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trade,  and 
it  will  stop  first  where  it  is  brought  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Then  the  proprietors  of  land  only  will 
be  the  great  men."  I  observed,  it  was  hard  that 
Madeod  should  find  ingratitude  in  so  many  of  his 
people.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  gratitude  is  a  fruit  of 
great  cultivation;  you  do  not  find  it  among  gross 
people."  I  doubt  of  this.  Nature  seems  to  have 
implanted  gratitude  in  all  living  creatures.  The 
lion,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  it  ^  It  ap-^ 
pears  to  me  that  culture,  which  brings  luxury  and 
selfishness  with  it,  has  a  tendency  rather  to  weaken 
than  promote  this  affection. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  this  morning,  when  talking  of 
our  setting  out,  that  he  was  in  the  state  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  represents  kings.  He  desired  the  end, 
but  did  not  like  the  means.  He  wished  much  to  get 
home,  but  was  unwilling  to  travel  in  Sky.  "  You 
are  like  kings  too  in  this,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
must  act  under  the  direction  of  others." 

Tuesday,  ^Z\st  Septemher.-^The  uncertainty  of 
our  present  situation  having  prevented  me  from  re- 
ceiving any  letters  from  home  for  some  time,  I  could 
not  help  being  uneasy.  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  advaUf 
tage  over  me  in  this  respect,  he  having  no  wife  or 
child  to  occasion  anxious  apprehensions  in  his  mind. 

>  Aul.  Gellius,  lib.  v.  c  xlv.— tBoswell. 
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It  was  a  good  morning ;  so  we  resolved  to  set  out.  5*?^? 
But,  before  quitting  this  castle,  where  we  have  been 
so  well  entertained,  let  me  give  a  short  description 
of  it. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  which  is  now  covered  with  ivy.     A  square 
court  is  formed  by  buildings  of  different  ages,  par* 
ticularly  some  towers,  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity ; 
and  at  one  place  there  is  a  row  of  false  cannon '  of 
stone.     There  is  a  very  large  unfinished  pile,  four 
stories  high,  which  we  were  told  was  here  when  Leod, 
the  first  of  this  family,  came  from  the  Isle  of  Man» 
married  the  heiress  of  the  M'Crails,  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Dunvegan,  and  afterwards  acquired   by 
conquest  as  much  land  as  he  had  got  by  marriage. 
He  surpassed  the  house  of  Austria ;  for  he  wasjelix 
both  bella  gerere  et  nuhere^.   John  JBreck^  Macleod, 
the  grandfather  of  the  late  laird,  began  to  repair  the 
castle,  or  rather  to  complete  it :  but  he  did  not  live 
to  finish  his  undertaking.     Not  doubting,  however, 
that  he  should  do  it,  he,  like  those  who  have  had 
their  epitaphs  written  before  they  died,  ordered  the 
following  inscription,  composed  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  to  be  cut  upon  a  broad  stone  above  one 
of  the  lower  windows,  where  it  still  remains  to  cele- 
brate what  was  not  done,  and  to  serve  as  a  memento 
of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  presumption  of 
man*: 

'  [Dunvegan  Castle  is  mounted  with  teal  cannon ;  not  unnecessarily,  for  its 
situation  might  expose  it  in  war  time  to  be  plundered  by  privateers.»WALTER 
Scott.] 

*  [This  is  an  aUusion  to  a  celebrated  epigram,  quoted  with  so  much  efiect 
by  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  speech  in  Sie  house  of  commons  (9th  March, 
1810),  in  allusion  to  the  mairiage  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  with 
Baonaparte. 

'<  Bella  gerant  alii ;  tu,  felix  Austria,  nube ; 
Quae  dat  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.'* — Ed.] 

i  [Breck  means  marked  with  the  small-poz.— Ed.] 

4. [It  is  now  finished,  though  not  on  so  lofty  a  scale  as  was  originally[designed. 
—Ed.] 
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Tour  to  <' Joannes  Macleod  Beganoduni  Dominus  gentis 
suae  PhilaTchus  S  Durinesiae  Haraiae  Vatemesiae,  &c. 
Baro  D.  Florae  Macdonald  matrimoniali  vinculo  c(m- 
jugatus  turrem  hanc  Beganodunensem  proavorum 
habitaculum  longe  vetustissimum  diu  penitus  labe- 
fectatam  Anno  aerae  vulgaris  MDCLXXXVI  instau- 
ravit. 

<^  Quem  stabilire  juvat  proftvorum  tecta  vetusta, 
Omne  scelus  iiigiat,  justitiamque  colat. 
Vertit  in  aerias  turres  magalia  virtus, 
Inque  casas  humilea  tecta  supert>a  nefas." 

Macleod  and  Talisker  accompanied  us.  We  passed 
by  the  parish  church  of  Durinish.  The  churchyard 
is  not  enclosed,  but  a  pretty  murmuring  brook  runs 
along  one  side  of  it.  In  it  is  a  pyramid  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son  Lord 
Simon,  who  suffered  on  Tower-hill.  It  is  of  free- 
stone, and,  I  suppose,  about  thirty  feet  high.  There 
is  an  inscription  on  a  piece  of  white  marble  inserted 
in  it,  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  the  composition 
of  Lord  Lovat  himself,  being  much  in  his  pompous 
style. 

I  have  preserved  this  inscription  *,  though  of  no 
great  value,  thinking  it  characteristical  of  a  man  who 

*  [The  minister  seems  to  have  been  no  contemptible  Latinist.  Is  not  PhU^ 
archtu  a  very  happy  term  to  express  the  paternal  and  kindly  authority  of  the 
head  of  a  clan?  Madeod's  titles  run  in  English,  "  Lord  of  Dunvegan^  Chief 
of  hit  Ciatk,  Baron  of  Durinish^  Harris,  Waternesi**  &c.— Ed.] 

3  ^'  This  pyramid  was  erected  by  Simon  Lord  Frs^er,  of  Lovat,  in  honour  of 
Lord  Thomas  his  father,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  and  chief  of  the  great  and  ancient 
dan  of  the  Erasers.  Being  attacked  for  his  birthright  by  the  Stmily  of  Atholl, 
then  in  power  and  favour  with  King  William,  yet,  by  the  valour  and  fidelity  of 
his  clan,  and  the  assistance  of  the  CampbelU,  the  old  friends  and  allies  of  his 
family,  he  defended  his  birthright  with  such  greatness  and  fermety  of  soul,  and 
such  valour  and  activity^  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  name,  and  a  good  pat- 
tern to  all  brave  chiefs  of  dans.  He  died  in  the  month  of  May,  16d9,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  Dunvegan,  the  house  of  the  Laiid  of  Macleod, 
whose  sister  he  had  married :  by  whom  he  had  the  above  Simon  Lord  Eraser, 
and  several  other  children.  And,  for  the  great  love  he  bore  to  the  family  of 
Madeod,  he  desired  to  be  buried  near  his  wife's  reLitions,  in  the  place  where 
^  two  of  her  uncles  lay.     And  his  son  Lord  Simon,  to  show  to  posterity  his  great 

affection  for  his  mother's  kindred,  the  brave  Macldods,  chooses  rather  to  leave 
his  father's  bones  with  them,  than  carry  them  to  his  own  burial-place,  near 
Lovat." 
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has  made  some  noise  in  the  world.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  Tour  to 
it  was  poor  stuff,  such  as  Lord  Lovat's  butler  might 
have  written.r 

I  observed,  in  this  churchyard,  a  parcel  of  people 
assembled  at  a  funeral,  before  the  grave  was  dug. 
The  coffin,  with  the  corpse  in  it,  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  while  the  people  alternately  assisted  in 
making  a  grave.  One  man,  at  a  little  distance,  was 
busy  cutting  a  long  turf  for  it,  with  the  crooked 
spade  ^  which  is  used  in  Sky ;  a  very  awkward  in- 
strument. The  iron  part  of  it  is  like  a  plough-coulter. 
It  has  a  rude  tree  for  a  handle,  in  which  a  wooden' 
pin  is  placed  for  the  foot  to  press  upon.  A  traveller 
might,  without  further  inquiry,  have  set  this  down 
as  the  mode  of  burying  in  Sky.  I  was  told,  however, 
that  the  usual  way  is  to  have  a  grave  previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  way  of  carrying 
home  their  grain  here  is  in  loads  on  horseback.  They 
have  also  a  few  sleds,  or  cars^  as  we  call  them  in 
Ayrshire,  clumsily  made,  and  rarely  used. 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  o'clock,  and^  found  a 
very  good  farm-house,  of  two  stories.  Mr.  Macleod 
of  Ulinish,  the  sheriff-substitute  of  the  island,  was  a 
plain  honest  gentleman,  a  good  deal  like  an  English 
justice  of  peace ;  not  much  given  to  talk,  but  suf- 
ficiently sagacious,  and  somewhat  droll.  His  daughter, 
though  she  was  never  out  of  Sky,  was  a  very  well- 
bred  woman.  Our  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Donald 
M'Queen,  kept  his  appointment,  and  met  us  here. 

Talking  of  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  it  "  was  conjectured  that  our 
former  navigators  have  kept  too  near  land,  and  so 
have  found  the  sea  frozen  far  north,  because  the  land 
hinders  the  free  motion  of  the  tide ;  but,  in  the  wide 

1  [An  instrument  somewhat  like  this  (if  not  the  same)  is  still  in  general  use 
in  Ireland.—- £b.1 
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Tour  to  ocean,  where  the  waves  tumble  at  their  fiill  conveni- 
ence, it  is  imagined  that  the  frost  does  not  take  effect." 
Wednesday^  22rf  September. — In  the  morning  I 
walked  out,  and  saw  a  ship,  the  Margaret  of  Clyde, 
pass  by  with  a  number  of  emigrants  on  board.  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight.  After  breakfast,  we  went 
to  see  what  was  called  a  subterraneous  house,  about 
a  mile  off.  It  was  upon  the  side  of  a  rising  grounds 
It  was  discovered  by  a  fox's  having  taken  up  his 
abode  in  it,  and  in  chasing  him,  they  dug  into 
it.  It  was  very  narrow  and  low,  and  seemed  about 
forty  feet  in  length.  Near  it,  we  found  the  founda* 
tions  of  several  small  huts,  built  of  stone.  Mr. 
McQueen,  who  is  always  for  making  every  thing  as 
ancient  as  possible,  boasted  that  it  was  the  dwelling 
of  some  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  ob- 
served, what  a  curiosity  it  was  to  find  here  a  specimen 
of  the  houses  of  the  aborigines^  which  he  believed 
could  be  found  nowhere  else ;  and  it  was  plain  that 
they  lived  without  fire.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  that 
they  who  made  this  were  not  in  the  rudest  state ; 
for  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  it  than  to  build 
a  house ;  therefore  certainly  those  who  made  it  were 
in  possession  of  bouses,  and  had  this  only  as  a  hiding- 
place.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  vestiges  of  houses 
just  by  it  confirmed  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion. 

From  an  old  tower,  near  this  place,  is  an  exten- 
sive view  of  Loch-Braccadale,  and,  at  a  distance,  of 
the  isles  of  Barra  and  South  Uist ;  and,  on  the  land- 
side,  the  Cuillin  \  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains, 
capped  with  rocky  pinnacles  in  a  strange  variety  of 
shapes.     They  resemble  the  mountains  near  Cort6, 

1  [These  picturesque  mountains  of  Sky  take  their  name  from  the  ancient 
hero,  Cuchullin.  Tne  name  is  pronounced  Quillen.  1  wonder  that  Boswell 
nowhere  mentions  MacleocTs  Maidens — two  or  three  immense  stacks  of  rock,  like 
the  Needles  at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  MacleotTs  Dining-Tahles — hills  which 
derive  their  name  from  their  elevated,  steep  sides,  and  flat  tops. — ^Walter 
Scott.] 
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in  Corsica^  of  which  there  is  a  very  good  print.  They  Tour  to 
make  part  of  a  great  range  for  deer,  which,  though 
entirely  devoid  of  trees,  is  in  these  countries  called  a 
forest. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ulinish  carried  us  in  his  boat  to 
an  island  possessed  by  him,  where'  we  saw  an  im- 
mense cave,  much  more  deserving  the  title  oi  antrum 
immane  than  that  of  the  Sibyl  described  by  Virgil, 
which  I  likewise  have  visited.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  at 
least  thirty  feet  high.  This  cave,  we  were  told,  had 
a  remarkable  echo ;  but  we  found  none.  They  said 
it  was  owing  to  the  great  rains  having  made  it  damp. 
Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  the  exaggeration  of 
Highland  narratives  is  palliated.  There  is  a  plen- 
tiful garden  at  Ulinish  (a  great  rarity  in  Sky),  and 
several  trees ;  and  near  the  house  is  a  hill,  which  has 
an  Erse  name,  signifying  "  the  hill  of  strife,"  where, 
Mr.  McQueen  informed  us,  justice  was  of  old  admi- 
nistered. It  is  like  the  mons  placiti  of  Scone,  or 
those  hills  which  are  called  laws^  such  as  Kelly  law, 
North-Berwick  law,  and  several  others.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  this  spot  should  happen  now  to  be  the 
sheriff's  residence. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  Dr.  John- 
son talked  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  literature. 
Speaking  of  the  noble  family  of  Boyle,  he  said,  that 
all  the  Lord  Orrerys,  till  the  present,  had  been 
writers.  The  first  wrote  several  plays ;  the  second  ^ 
was  Bentley's  antagonist ;  the  third  wrote  the  Life 
of  Swift,  and  several  other  things ;  his  son  Hamilton 


1  [Dr.  Johnflon  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  enumeration.  The  first  Lord 
Orrery  wrote,  as  he  says,  several  plays.  It  was  him  that  Horace  Walpole 
called  '^  a  man  who  never  made  a  had  figure  hut  as  an  author.**  Roger,  the 
second,  and  Lionel/.the  third  earls,  are  not  known  as  authors.  Charles,  the 
fourth,  was  the  antagonist  of  Bentley,  and  wrote  a  comedy;  John,  the  fifth 
earl,  was  the  friend  of  Swifk  and  Johnson. — El).] 
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Tour  to  wrote  some  papers  in  the  Adventurer  and  World'. 
He  told  us  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Swift's  Lord 
Orrery.  He  said  he  was  a  feeble-minded  man ;  that^ 
on  the  publication  of  Dr.  Delany's  Remarks  on  his 
book,  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  was  afraid  to 
read  them.  Dr.  Johnson  comforted  him,  by  telling 
h)m  they  were  both  in  the  right ;  that  Delany  had 
seen  most  of  the  good  side  of  Swift, — ^Lord  Orrery 
most  of  the  bad.  Macleod  asked,  if  it  was  not  wrong 
in  Orrery  to  expose  the  defects  of  a  man  with  whom 
he  lived  in  intimacy.  Johnson.  "Why  no,  sir, 
after  the  man  is  dead ;  for  then  it  is  done  historically.'* 
He  added,  **  If  Lord  Orrery  had  been  rich,  he  would 
have  been  a  very  liberal  patron  \  His  conversation 
was  like  his  writings,  neat  and  elegant,  but  without 
.  strength.  He  grasped  at  more  than  bis  labilities 
could  reach ;  tried  to  pass  for  a  better  talker,  a  better 
writer,  and  a  better  thinker  than  he  was  \  There 
was  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  father,  in  which 
his  father  was  to  blame ;  because  it  arose  from  the  . 
son's  not  allowing  his  wife  to  keep  company  with  his 
father's  mistress.  The  old  lord  showed  his  resent- 
ment in  his  will  ^— leaving  his  library  from  his  son, 

1  [Mr.  Tyers,  in  ieference  to  his  opidion  that  Johnson  expected  pecuniary 
assistance  from  Lord  Chesterfield,  contrasts  his  patronage  with  that  of  Lord 
Orrery,  and  seems  to  believe  that  Lord  Orrery  had  done  Johnson  some  kind- 
ness of  this  sort,  but  not  as  much  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  were  richer, £d.] 

«  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  387.— Ed.] 

3  [The  young  lord  was  married  on  the  8th  May,  1728,  and  the  father's  win 
is  dated  the  6th  Nov.  following.  "  Having,"  says  the  testator,  '^  with  great 
expense  and  trouble,  made  a^large  collection  of  useful  books  and  of  mathema- 
tical instruments,  machines  and  optical  glasses  of  value,  which  I  would  have 
careAilly  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity ;  and  having  never  observed  that 
my  son  hath  showed  much  taste  or  inclination,  either  for  the  entertainment  or 
knowledge  which  study  and  learning  afford,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  books 
and  mathematical  instruments  (except  my  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
except  those  books  and  instruments  whidi,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  shall  bs  in 
Bnd  belonging  to  my  houses  at  Marston  and  Britwell)  to  Christchurch  College, 
in  Oxford,  &c. :  my  said  son,  within  two  years  next  after  my  decease,  taking 
thereout,  and  which  I  do  hereby  give  him  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  such 
books  relating  to  the  English  constitution  and  parliamentary  affairs,  as  he  shall 
thmk  fit  to  make  choice  of." 

The  quarrel,  however,  was  probably  made  up,'as  Earl  John  is  represented 
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and  assigning,  as  his  reason,  that  he  could  not  make  '^^.f 
use  of  it/* 

I  mentioned  the  affectation  of  Orrery,  in  ending 
all  his  letters  on  the  Life  of  Swift  in  studied  varieties 
of  phrase,  and  never  in  the  common  mode  of  ''  I 
am,'*  &c.  an  observation  which  1  remember  to  have 
been  made  several  years  ago  by  old  Mr.  Sheridan. 
This  species  of  affectation  in  writing,  as  a  foreign 
lady  of  distinguished  talents  once  jemarked  to  me,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  English.  I  took  up  a  volume 
of  Dryden,  containing  the  Conquest  of  Granada^  and 
several  other  plays,  of  which  all  the  dedications  had 
such  studied  conclusions.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  such 
conclusions  were  more  elegant,  and,  in  addressing 
persons  of  high  rank  (as  when  Dryden  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  York),  they  were  likewise  more  respect- 
ful \  I  agreed  that  there  it  was  much  better :  it  was 
making  his  escape  from  the  royal  presence  with  a 
genteel  sudden  timidity,  in  place  of  having  the  reso- 
lution to  stand  still,  and  make  a  formal  bow. 

Lord  Orrery's  unkind  treatment  of  his  son  in  his 
will  led  us  to  talk  of  the  dispositions  a  man  should 
have  when  dying.  I  said,  I  did  not  see  why  a  man 
should  act  differently  with  respect  to  those  of  whom 
he  thought  ill  when  in  health,  merely  because  he  was 
dying.  Johnson.  *^  I  should  not  scruple  to  speak 
against  a  party,  when  dying ;  but  should  not  do  it 
against  an  individual.  It  is  told  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
that  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  intervals  of  his  last 
pangs,  he  signed   death-warrants.'*     Mr.  M'Queen 

as  being  excessively  grieved  by  tbe  death  of  his  father,  and  he  himself,  in  an 
affectionate  copy  of  verses  on  that  loss,  says, 

"  I  weep  SL  father^  but  I  've  lost  h  friend.'^ 

And  Theobald  published  a  poetical  epistle  of  condolence  to  the  young  lord  on 
that  same  occasion,  in  terms  which  would  have  been  too  glaringly  ridiculous  if 
he  had  been  on  notorious  bad  terms  with  his  father. — Ed.] 

■  [Johnson  himself  sometimes  used  this  form  without  the  excuse  he  men- 
tions.--See  letter  to  Mr.  Langton,  17th  April,  l???*— £»•] 
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Tour  to  said,  he  should  not  do  so;  he  would  have  more  ten- 
derness of  heart.  Johnson.  "  I  believe  I  should 
not  either ;  but  Mr.  McQueen  and  I  are  cowards.  It 
would  not  be  from  tenderness  of  heart ;  for  the  heart 
is  as  tender  when  a  man  is  in  health  as  when  he  is 
sick,  though  his  resolution  may  be  stronger.  Sixtns 
Quintus  was  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  priest ;  and,  if 
the  criminals  deserved  death,  he  was  doing  his  duty 
to  the  last.  You  would  not  think  a  judge  died  ill, 
who  should  be  carried  off  by  an  apoplectick  fit  while 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death.  Consider  a  class 
of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  distribute  death : — 
soldiers,  who  die  scattering  bullets.  Nobody  thinks 
they  die  ill  on  that  account.*' 

Talking  of  biography,  he  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  life  of  any  literary  man  in  England  had  been 
well  written.  Beside  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
it  should  tell  us  his  studies,  his  mode  of  living,  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his 
opinion  of  his  own  works.  He  told  us  he  had  sent 
Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations,  to  gather  materials 
for  his  life ;  and  he  believed  Derrick  had  got  all  that 
he  himself  should  have  got;  but  it  was  nothing. 
He  added,  he  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick  \  and  was 
sorry  he  was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by  Mr. 
M*Pherson,  as  the  works  of  Gssian,  was  not  shaken 
here.  Mr.  McQueen  always  evaded  the  point  of 
authenticity,  saying  only  that  Mr.  M*Pherson*s  pieces 
fell  far  short  of  those  he  knew  in  Erse,  which  were 
said  to  be  Ossian*s.  Johnson.  **  I  hope  they  do. 
I  am  not  disputing  that  you  may  have  poetry  of 
great  merit ;  but  that  M^Pherson's  is  not  a  transla- 
tion from  ancient  poetry.  You  do  not  believe  it.  I 
say  before  you,  you  do  not  believe  it,  though  you  are 

»  [See  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  394.>-Ed.] 
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very  willing  that  the  world  should  helieve  it."  Mr.  J®"'.? 
McQueen  made  no  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
ceeded :  "  I  look  upon  MTherson's  Fingal  to  be  as 
gross  an  imposition  as  ever  the  world  was  troubled 
mth.  Had  it  been  really  an  ancient  work,  a  true 
specimen  how  men  thought  at  that  time,  it  would 
have  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate.  As  a  modem 
production,  it  is  nothing.''  He  said  he  could  never 
get  the  meaning  of  an  Erse  song  explained  to  him. 
They  told  him  the  chorus  was  generally  unmeaning. 
''  I  take  it  (said  he),  Erse  songs  are  like  a  song  which 
I  remember :  it  was  composed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  on  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  the  burthen  was 

'  Radaratoo,  radarate,  ladara  tadara  tandore.*  '* 

**  But  surely  (said  Mr.  McQueen),  there  were  words 
to  it  which  had  meaning."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes, 
sir ;  I  recollect  a  stanza,  and  you  shall  have  it : 

'  O  !  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all, 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 
For  Essex^s  sake  they  would  fight  all. 

Radaratoo,  radarate,  radara,  tadara,  tandore '/  ** 

When  Mr.  McQueen  began  again  to  expatiate  on 
the  beauty  of  Ossian's  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  entered 
into  no  further  controversy,  but,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  only  cried,  "  Ay,  ay ;  Radaratoo  radarate.'' 

Thursday^  23d  September. — I  took  Fingal  down 

1  This  droll  quotation,  I  have  since  found,  was  from  a  song  in  honour  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  called  *^  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Champiotiy**  which  is  preserved  in  a 
collection  of  Old  Ballads,  in  three  volumes,  published  in  London  in  different 
years,  between  1720  and  1730.     The  full  vetse  is  as  follows  : 

^'  Oh  !  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all. 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall, 
In  a  kind  letter  sent  straight  to  the  queen, 
For  £ssex*s  sake  they  would  fight  aU. 
Raderer  too,  tandaro  te, 
Raderer,  tandorer,  tan  do  re." — ^Boswell. 

[The  old  ballad  here  mentioned  also  occurs  in  Mr.  Evanses  collection  of  histo- 
rical ballads,  published  as  a  Supplement  to  Percy*s  Reliques,  under  the  inspec- 
tion, I  believe,  of  William  Julius  Mickle,  who  inserted  many  modem  imita- 
tions of  the  heroick  ballads  of  his  own  composing — Walter  Scott.] 

VOL.  n.  HH 
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Toarto  to  the  parlour  in  the  morning,  and  tried  a  test  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Roderick  Macleod,  son  to  UUnish. 
Mr.  McQueen  had  said  he  had  some  of  the  poem  in 
the  original.  I  desired  him  to  mention  any  passage 
in  the  printed  book,  of  which  he  could  repeat  the 
original.  He  pointed  out  one  in  page  50  of  the 
quarto  edition,  and  read  the  Erse,  while  Mr.  Rode- 
rick Macleod  and  I  looked  on  the  English  ;  and  Mr. 
Macleod  said  that  it  was  pretty  like  what  Mr,  McQueen 
had  recited.  But  when  Mr.  McQueen  read  a  de- 
scription of  Cuchullin's  sword  in  Erse,  together  with 
a  translation  of  it  in  English  verse,  by  Sir  James 
Foulis,  Mr.  M'Leod  said,  that  was  much  more  like 
than  Mr.  M'Pherson's  translation  of  the  former  pas- 
sage. Mr.  McQueen  then  repeated  in  Erse  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  horses  in  CuchuUin's  car. 
Mr.  M^Leod  said,  Mr.  MTherson's  English  was 
nothing  like  it. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  him  that  I 
had  now  obtained  some  evidence  concerning  Fingal ; 
for  that  Mr.  McQueen  had  repeated  a  passage  in  the 
original  Erse,  which  Mr.  M*Pherson's  translation 
was  pretty  like  ^ ;  and  reminded  him  that  he  himself 
had  once  said,  he  did  not  require  Mr.  MTherson's 
Ossian  to  be  more  like  the  original  than  Pope's 
Homer.  Johnson.  **  Well,  sir,  this  is  just  what  I 
always  maintained.  He  has  found  names,  and  stories, 
and  phrases,  nay  passages  in  old  songs,  and  with 
them  has  blended  his  own  compositions,  and  so  made 
what  he  gives  to  the  world  as  the  translation  of  an 
ancient  poem  -.'*    If  this  was  the  case,  I  observed,  it 

>  [Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  have  reported  but  half  the  evidence  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  tells  him  of  the  passage  which  was  something  like  M'Pherson's  version; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  other,  which  was  notlimg  like  it — 
Ed.] 

*  [This  account  of  Ossian's  Poems,  as  published  by  M'Pherson,  is  that  at 
which  most  sensible  people  have  arrived,  though  there  may  be  some  difference 
between  the  plus  and  minus  oi  the  ancient  ingredients  employed  by  the  transla- 
tor.— Walter  Scott.] 
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was  wrong  to  publish  it  as  a  poem  in  six  books.  '^^^.\^ 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  time 
too  when  the  Highlanders  knew  nothing  of  books, 
and  nothing  of  six ;  or  perhaps  were  got  the  length 
of  counting  six.  We  have  been  told,  by  Condamine, 
of  a  nation  that  could  count  no  more  than  four.  This 
should  be  told  to  Monboddo;  it  would  help  him. 
There  is  as  much  charity  in  helping  a  man  down- 
hill, as  in  helping  him  up-hill.'*  Boswell.  "  I 
don't  think  there  is  as  much  charity."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir,  if  his  tendency  be  downwards.  Till  he  is 
at  the  bottom,  he  flounders;  get  him  once  there, 
and  he  is  quiet.  Swift  tells,  that  Stella  had  a  trick, 
which  she  learned  from  Addison,  Of  encouraging  a 
man  in  absurdity,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tricate him." 

Mr.  McQueen's  answers  to  the  inquiries  concerning 
Ossian  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  could  not  help 
observing,  that,  were  he  examined  in  a  court  of 
justice,  he  would  find  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
being  more  explicit.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  has  told 
Blair  a  little  too  much,  which  is  published ;  and  he 
sticks  to  it.  He  is  so  much  at  the  head  of  things 
here,  that  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  be  closely 
examined;  and  so  he  goes  on  quite  smoothly." 
Boswell.  "  He  has  never  had  any  body  to  work 
him."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  and  a  man  is  seldom 
disposed  to  work  himself,  though  he  ought  to  work 
himself,  to  be  sure."     Mr.  McQueen  made  no  reply ^ 

Having  talked  of  the  strictness  with  which  wit- 
nesses are  examined  in  courts  of  justice.  Dr.  Johnson 
told  us,  that  Garrick,  though  accustomed  to  face 
multitudes,  when  produced  as  a  witness  in  West- 

1 1  think  it  but  justice  to  say,  that  I  believe  Dr.  Johnson  meant  to  ascribe 
Mr.  M*Queen'8  conduct  to  inaccuracy  and  enthusiasm;  and  did  not  mean  any 
severe  imputation  against  him.— Boswell. 

H  H   2 
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Hebri^  Minster-hall,  was  so  disconcerted  by  a  new  mode  of 
publick  appearance,  that  he  could  not  understand 
what  was  asked.  It  was  a  cause  where  an  actor 
claimed  a  free  benefit,  that  is  to  say,  a  benefit  with- 
out paying  the  expense  of  the  house  ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  was  disputed.  Garrick  was  asked, 
"  Sir,  have  you  a  free  benefit  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Upon 
what  terms  have  you  it  ?"  "  Upon — the  terms — of 
— a  free  benefit.'*  He  was  dismissed  as  one  from 
whom  no  information  could  be  obtained.  Dr.  John- 
son is  often  too  hard  on  our  friend  Mr.  Garrick. 
When  I  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  mention  him  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare,  he  said,  "  Garrick  has 
been  liberally  paid  for  any  thing  he  has  done  for 
Shakspeare.  If  I  should  praise  him,  I  should  much 
more  praise  the  nation  who  paid  him.  He  has  not 
made  Shakspeare  better  known  ^ ;  he  cannot  illustrate 
Shakspeare :  so  I  have  reasons  enough  against  men- 
tioning him,  were  reasons  necessary.  There  should 
be  reasons  j^  it."  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  very 
high  praises  of  Garrick.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit 
she  should  say  so  much,  and  I  should  say  nothing. 
Reynolds  is  fond  of  her  book,  and  I  wonder  at  it ; 
for  neither  I,  nor  Beauclerk,  nor  Mrs.  Thrale,  could 
get  through  it  ^." 

*  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  ^^  Had  not  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  Iain 
dormant  for  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick  ?  Did  he  not 
exhibit  the  most  excellent  of  them  frequently  for  thirty  years  together,  and 
render  them  extremely  popular  by  his  own  inimitable  performance  ?"  He  un- 
doubtedly did.  But  Dr.  Johnson*s  assertion  has  been  misunderstood.  Knowing 
as  well  as  the  objectors  what  has  been  just  stated,  he  must  necessarily  have 
meant,  that  ^^  Mr.  Garrick  did  not,  as  a  critick,  make  Shakspeare  better  known ; 
hs  did  not  illustrate  any  one  passage  in  any  of  his  plays  by  acuteness  of  dis- 
quisition, or  sagacity  of  conjecture  :**  and  what  had  been  done  with  any  degree 
of  excellence  in  that  way  was  the  proper  and  immediate  subject  of  his  preface. 
I  may  add  in  support  of  this  explanation  the  following  anecdote,  related  to  me 
by  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  who  knew  much  of  Dr. 
Johnson  :  *'  Now  I  have  quitted  the  theatre,**  cries  Garrick,  <^  I  will  sit  down 
and  read  Shakspeare.**  "'Tis  time  you  should,**  exclaimed  Johnson,  "for  I 
much  doubt  if  you  ever  examined  one  of  his  plays  from  tlie  first  scene  to  the 

last." — ^BOSWELL. 

«  No  man  has  less  inclination  to  controversy  than  I  have,  particularly  with  a 
lady.    But  as  I  have  claimed,  and  am  conscious  of  being  entitled  to,  credit,  for 
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Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  an  account  of  the  JT? 
whole  process  of  tanning,  and  of  the  nature  of  niilk^ 

the  stzictest  fidelity,  my  respect  for  the  publick  obliges  me  to  take  notioe  of  an 
iosinuation  which  tenda  to  impeach  it 

Mrs.  Piozzi  (late  Mrs.  Thiale),  to  her  «' Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,**  added 
the  following  postscript  s 

''Naples,  10th  Feb.  1786. 
''  Since  the  foregoing  went  to  press,  having  seen  a  passage  from  Mr.  Boewell*s 
- '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,*  in  whicn  it  is  said,  that  /  could  not  get  through  Mrs. 
MoHiagu*s  '  Essay  on  Shakspeaze,*  I  do  not  delay  a  moment  to  ded^,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  commended  it  myself,  and  heard  it  commended  « 

by  every  one  else ;  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  concern  than  to  be 
thought  incapable  of  tasdng,  or  unwilling  to  testify  my  opinion  of  its  ex« 
ceUence.*' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  postscript  is  so  expressed,  as  not  to  point  out  the 
person  wha  said  that  Mrs.  Thrale  could  not  get  through  Mrs.  Montagu's 
book ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  Mrs.  Pioszi,  that  the  as- 
sertion concerning  her  was  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  mine.  The  second  observa- 
tion that  I  shall  make  on  this  postscript  is,  that  it  does  not  deny  the  fact 
asserted,  though  I  must  acknowledge,  frtmi  the  praise  it  bestows  on  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu*s  book,  it  may  have  been  designed  to  convey  that  meaning. 

What  Mrs.  Thrale's  opinion  is,  or  was,  or  what  she  may  or  may  not  have 
said  to  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  Mrs.  Montagu's  book,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  inquire.  It  is  only  incumbent  on  me  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Johnson  said 
to  me.     I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state  of  the  fact. 

The  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mn.  Montagu's  book,  which  Dr.  Johnson  is 
here  reported  to  have  given,  is  known  to  have  been  Uiat  which  he  uniformly 
expresfl^  as  many  of  his  friends  wdl  remember.  So  much  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  paragraph,  as  far  as  it  rdates  to  his  own  sentiments.  The  words  con- 
taining the  assertion,  to  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  objects,  are  printed  from  my  ma- 
nuscript Journal,  and  were  taken  down  at  the  time.  The  Journal  was  r»d  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  pointed  out  some  inaccuracies,  which  I  corrected,  but  did 
not  mention  any  inaccuracy  in  the  paragraph  in  question :  and  what  is  still 
more  material,  and  very  flattering  to  me,  a  considerable  part  of  my  Journal, 
containing  this  paragraph,  was  read  teverai  years  ago  by  Mrt,  Thrale  herself^ 
who  had  it  {(a  some  time  in  her  possession,  and  retumoi  it  to  me,  without  in* 
timating  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  mistaken  her  sentiments. 

When  the  first  edition  of  my  Journal  was  passing  through  the  press,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  a  peculiar  delicacy  was  necessary  to  be  observed  in  reporting 
the  opinion  of  one  literary  lady  concerning  the  performance  of  another ;  and  I 
had  such  scruples  on  that  head,  that,  in  the  proof-sheet,  I  struck  out  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the  above  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  hundred  copies  of 
my  book  were  actually  printed  and  published  without  it ;  of  these  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  copy  happened  to  be  one.  But  while  the  sheet  was  working  off,  a 
firimd,  for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  suggested  that  I  had  no  right  to 
deprive  Mrs.  Thrale  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  done  her,  by 
stating  her  opinion  along  with  that  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  as  coinciding  with,  and, 
as  it  were,  sanctionins  his  own.  The  observation  appeared  to  me  so  weighty 
and  conclusive,  that  ihastened  to  the  printing-house,  and,  as  a  piece  of  justice, 
restored  Mrs.  Thrale  to  that  place  from  which  a  too  scrupulous  delicacy  had 
excluded  her. 

On  this  simple  state  of  facts  I  shall  make  no  observation  whatever. — Bos- 
well.  [The  fact  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  having  read  his  Journal,  as  we  know  ^he 
did,  and  made  no  objection,  completely  jusl^es  Mr.  Boswell,  and  throws  some 
doubt  over  her  own  veracity.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  this  lively  lady  may  not 
have  read  every  line  of  the  manuscript,  or,  thinking  it  a  mere  private  memo- 
randum never  likely  to  be  published,  may  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
contradict  such  an  obiter  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson's.     Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay  is 
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Tour  to  and  the  various  operations  upon  it,  as  making  whey, 
&c.  His  variety  of  information  is  surprising' ;  and 
it  gives  one  much  satisfaction  to  find  such  a  man 
bestowing  his  attention  on  the  useful  arts  of  life. 
Ulinish  wsiS  much  struck  with  his  knowledge ;  and  said, 
"  He  is  a  great  orator,  sir  ;  it  is  musick  to  hear  this 
man  speak."  A  strange  thought  struck  me,  to  try  if 
he  knew  any  thing  of  an  art,  or  whatever  it  should 
be  called,  which  is  no  doubt  very  useful  in  life,  but 
which  lies  far  out  of  the  way  of  a  philosopher  and 
poet ;  I  mean  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  I  enticed 
him  into  the  subject,  by  connecting  it  with  the  vari- 
ous researches  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  un- 
civilized nations,  that  have  been  made  by  our  late 
navigators  into  the  South  Seas.  I  began  with  ob- 
serving, that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Banks  tells  us, 
that  the  art  of  slaughtering  animals  was  not  known 
in  Otaheite,  for,  instead  of  bleeding  to  death  their 
dogs  (a  common  food  with  them),  they  strangle 
them.  This  he  told  me  himself;  and  I  supposed  that 
their  hogs  were  killed  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  "  This  must  be  owing  to  their  not  having 
knives,  though  they  have  sharp  stones  with  which 
they  can  cut  a  carcass  in  pieces  tolerably."  By  de- 
grees, he  showed  that  he  knew  something  even  of 
butchery.  "  Different  animals,"  said  he,  "  are  killed 
differently.  An  ox  is  knocked  down,  and  a  calf 
stunned ;  but  a  sheep  has  its  throat  cut,  without  any 
thing  being  done  to  stupify  it.  The  butchers  have 
no  view  to  the  ease  of  the  animals,  but  only  to  make 
them  quiet,  for  their  own  safety  and  convenience. 

livdy,  and  not  long,  and  it  would  have  been  very  strange  if  Mrs.  Piozzi  had 
not  been  able  to  read  it  through.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  Johnson,  who 
talked  in  this  depreciating  way  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  talked  and  wrote  to  her  in  a 
style  of  almost  fulsome  adulation.  See  ante^  voL  i.  p.  339,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  90  «. 
See  also  Miss  Reynolds's  Recollections  ofDr,  Johnson, — £d.] 

»  [We  have  already  seen  (vol.  L  p.  7J5  that  he  had  an  early  opportunity  of 
learning  the  details  of  the  art  of  tanning.»£D.] 
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A  sheep  can  give  them  little  trouble.     Hales  is  of  Tour  to 

..  *^  .  11111       11        .1  Hebrid. 

opinion  that  every  animal  should  be  blooded,  without 
having  any  blow  given  to  it,  because  it  bleeds  better." 
BosvTELL.  "That  would  be  cruel."  Johnson. 
**  No,  sir ;  there  is  not  much  pain,  if  the  jugular 
vein  be  properly  cut."  Pursuing  the  subject,  he 
said,  the  kennels  of  Southwark  ran  with  blood  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week ;  that  he  was  afraid  there 
were  slaughter-houses  in  more  streets  in  London 
than  one  supposes  (speaking  with  a  kind  of  horrour 
of  butchering) ;  and  yet,  he  added,  "  any  of  us  would 
kill  a  cow,  rather  than  not  have  beef."  I  said  we 
cofuld  not.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  any  one  may.  The 
business  of  a  butcher  is  a  trade  indeed,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  an  apprenticeship  served  to  it ;  but  it  may 
be  learnt  in  a  month." 

I  mentioned  a  club  in  London,  at  the  Boar's-head 
in  Eastcheap,  the  very  tavern  where  Falstaff  and  his 
joyous  companions  met;  the  members  of  which  all 
assume  Shakspeare's  characters.  One  is  Falstaff, 
another  Prince  Henry,  another  Bardolph,  and  so  pn. 
Johnson.  "  Don't  be  of  it,  sir.  Now  that  you  have 
a  name,  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  many  things, 
not  bad  in  themselves,  but  which  will  lessen  your  . 
character  ^  This  every  man  who  has  a  name  must 
observe.  A  man  who  is  not  publickly  known  may 
live  in  London  as  he  pleases,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  him ;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  a  person 
of  any  consequence  is  watched.  There  was  a  member 
of  parliaments  who  wanted  to  prepare  himself  to 

1  I  do  not  see  why  I  might  not  have  heen  of  this  dub  without  lessening  my 
character.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  caution  against  supposing  one's  self  concealed  in 
London  may  be  very  useful  to  prevent  some  people  from  doing  many  things, 
not  only  foohsh,  but  criminal. — ^Boswell. 

a  [The  Editor  suspects  that  Johnson's  friend,  Mr.  William  Fitzherbert, 
(see  ante^  vol.  i.-  pp.  51.  353,  and  ^st^  15th  Sept  1777)  was  here  meant  He 
sat  in  parliament  from  1761  to  his  death,  in  1772.  In  1765  he  was  made  a 
lord  of  Tn^.  No  speech  of  his  is  preserved-la  circumstance  very  natural,  if 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  alluded  to  an  attempt  of  his. — £d.] 
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Tour  to  speak  on  a  question  that  was  to  come  on  in  the 
house ;  and  he  and  I  were  to  talk  it  over  together. 
He  did  not  wish  it  should  he  known  that  he  talked 
with  me ;  so  he  would  not  let  me  come  to  his  house, 
but  came  to  mine.  Some  time  after  he  had  made 
his  speech  in  the  housed  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  a  very- 
airy  lady,  told  me,  *  Well,  you  could  make  nothing 
of  him !'  naming  the  gentleman ;  which  was  a  proof 
that  he  was  watched.  I  had  once  some  business  ^  to 
do  for  government,  and  I  went  to  Lord  North's. 
Precaution  was  taken  that  it  should  not  be  known. 
It  was  dark  before  I  went ;  yet  a  few  days  after  I 
was  told,  *  Well,  you  have  been  with  Lord  North.' 
That  the  door  of  the  prime  minister  should  be 
watched  is  not  strange ;  but  that  a  member  of  psu*- 
liament  should  be  watched,  or  that  my  door  should 
be  watched,  is  wonderful." 

We  set  out  this  morning  on  our  way  to  Talisker, 
in  lllinish*s  boat,  having  ta)f  en  leave  of  him  and  his 
family.  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  still  favoured  us  with 
his  company,  for  which  we  were  much  obliged  to  him. 
As  we  sailed  along.  Dr.  Johnson  got  into  one  of  his 
fits  of  railing  at  the  Scots.  He  owned  that  they  had 
been  a  very  learned  nation  for  a  hundred  years,  from 
about  1550  to  about  1650 ;  but  that  they  afforded 
the  only  instance  of  a  people  among  whom  the  arts 
of  civil  life  did  not  advance  in  proportion  with  learn- 
ing ;  that  they  had  hardly  any  trade,  any  money,  or 
any  elegance,  before  the  Union ;  that  it  was  strange 
that,  with  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  other 
nations,  they  had  not  any  of  those  conveniencies  and 
embellishments  which  are  the  fruit  of  industry,  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  civilized  people.     "  We 

1  [Mrs.  Cholmondeley  was  a  younger  sister  of  the  celehrated  Margaret  Wof- 
fington.    She  married  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Cholmondeley. — ^Eo.] 

"  [No  douht  about  one  of  his  political  pamphlets ;  probably  that  respecting 
the  Falkland  Islands.  i.«£D.] 
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have  taught  you,''  said  he,  "  and  well  do  the  same  Tow  to 
in  time  to  all  barbarous  nations,  to  the  Cherokees,  and 
at  last  to  the  Ouran-Outangs,"  laughing  with  as 
much  glee  as  if  Monboddo  had  been  present.  Bos- 
WELi.. "  We  had  wine  before  the  Union."  Johnson. 
**  No,  sir ;  you  had  some  weak  stuff,  the  refuse  of 
France,  which  would  not  make  you  drunk."  Bos- 
WELL.  *^  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  drunkenness."  Johnson.  ''  No,  sir ;  there  were 
people  who  died  of  dropsies,  which  they  contracted 
in  trying  to  get  drunk." 

I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  conversation  at 
Ulinish,  which  I  have  omitted.  He  repeated  his 
remark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship  was  worse  than  a  man 
in  a  jail.  '^  The  man  in  a  jail,"  said  he,  **  has  more 
room,  better  food,  and  commonly  better  company, 
and  is  in  safety."  ''  Ay ;  but,''  said  Mr.  M'Queen, 
^^  the  man  in  the  ship  has  the  pleasing  hope  of  getting 
to  shore."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  1  am  not  talking  of  a 
man's  getting  to  shore,  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  in  a 
ship ;  and  then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a  man  while  he 
is  in  a  jail.  A  man  in  a  jail  may  have  the  ^pleasing 
hope"  of  getting  out.  A  man  confined  for  only  a  limited 
time  actually  Aa«  it  ^"  Macleod  mentioned  hisschemes 
for  carrying  on  fisheries  with  spirit,  and  that  he  would 
wish  to  understand  the  construction  of  boats.  I 
suggested  that  he  might  go  to  a  dock-yard  and  work, 
as  Peter  the  Great  did.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  he 
need  not  work.  Peter  the  Great  had  not  the  sense 
to  see  that  the  mere  mechanical  work  may  be  done 
by  any  body,  and  that  there  is  the  same  art  in  con- 
structing a  vessel,  whether  the  boards  are  well  or  ill 
wrought.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might  as  well  have 
served  his  time  to  a  bricklayer,  and  first,  indeed,  to  a 
brickmaker." 

>  [See  more  on  thii  subject,  port,  18ih  March,  1770 — Ed.] 
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Towto  There  is  a  beautifdl  little  island  in  the  Loch  of 
Dunvegan,  called  Isa.  Macleod  said,  he  would  give 
it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  on  condition  of  his  residing  on  it 
three  months  in  the  year;  nay  one  month.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  highly  aroused  with  the  fancy.  I  have 
seen  him  please  himself  with  little  things,  even  with 
mere  ideas  like  the  present.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
of  this  island ;  how  he  would  build  a  house  there — 
how  he  would  fortify  it — how  he  would  have  cannon 
— ^how  he  would  plant — ^how  he  would  sally  out,  and 
take  the  Isle  of  Muck  ^;  and  then  he  laughed  with 
uncommon  glee,  and  could  hardly  leave  off.  I  have 
seen  him  do  so  at  a  small  matter  that  struck  him, 
and  was  a  sport  to  no  one  else^.  Mr.  Langton  told 
me,  that  one  night  he  did  so  while  the  company' were 
all  grave  about  him  ; — only  Garrick,  in  his  significant 
smart  manner,  darting  his  eyes  around,  exclaimed, 
**  Very  jocose,  to  be  sure !"  Macleod  encouraged  the 
fancy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  becoming  owner  of  an  island ; 
told  him,  that  it  was  the  practice  in  this  country  to 
name  every  man  by  his  lands ;  and  begged  leave  to 
drink  to  him  in  that  mode :  **  Island Isa,  your  health !" 
Ulinishy  Talisker^  Mr.  McQueen,  and  I,  all  joined  in 
our  different  manners,  while  Dr.  Johnson  bowed  to 
each,  with  much  good  humour. 

We  had  good  weather,  and  a  fine  sail  this  day. 
The  shore  was  varied  with  hills,  and  rocks,  and  corn 
fields,  and  bushes,  which  are  here  dignified  with  the 
name  of  natural  wood.  We  landed  near  the  house 
of  Femeley,  a  farm  possessed  by  another  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Macleod,  who,  expecting  our  arrival, 
was  waiting  on  the  shore,  with  a  horse  for  Dr.  John- 

>  [See  ante^  p.  246.— Ed.] 

9  [When  Buonaparte  first  surveyed  his  new  sovereignty  of  Elba,  he  talked 
jocularly  of  taking  the  little  island  of  Pianosa.  So  natural  to  mankind  seems  to 
be  the  desire  of  conquest,  that  it  was  the  first  thought  of  the  speculative  mo- 
ralist, as  well  as  of  the  dethroned  usurper. — Ed.] 
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son.  The  rest  of  us  walked.  At  dinner,  I  expressed  Tour  to 
to  Macleod  the  joy  which  I  had  in  seeing  him  on 
such  cordial  terms  with  his  clan.  "Government/' 
said  he,  "  has  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  power ;  but 
it  cannot  deprive  us  of  our  domestick  satisfactions.  I 
^would  rather  drink  punch  in  one  of  their  houses 
(meaning  the  houses  of  his  people),  than  be  enabled, 
by  their  hardships,  to  have. claret  in  my  own."  This 
should  be  the  sentiment  of  every  chieftain.  All  that 
he  can  get  by  raising  his  rents  is  mere  luxury  in  his 
own  house.  Is  it  not  better  to  share  the  profits  of  his 
estate,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  kinsmen,  and 
thus  have  both  social  intercourse  and  patriarchal  in- 
fluence ? 

We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three  miles, 
to  Talisker,  where  Colonel  Macleod  introduced  us  to 
his  lady.  We  found  here  Mr.  Donald  M'Lean,  the 
young  Laird  of  Col  (nephew  to  Talisker)^  to  whom 
I  delivered  the  letter  with  which  I  had  been  favoured 
by  his  uncle.  Professor  Macleod,  at  Aberdeen.  He 
was  a  little  lively  young  man.  We  found  he  had 
been  a  good  deal  in  England,  studying  farming,  and 
was  resolved  to  improve  the  value  of  his  father's  lands, 
without  oppressing  his  tenants,  or  losing  the  ancient 
Highland  fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  better  place  than  one  commonly  finds 
in  Sky.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  bottom.  Before  it 
is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  on  each  hand  of  which  are 
immense  rocks;  and,  at  some  distance  in  the  sea, 
there  are  three  columnal  rocks  rising  to  sharp  points. 
The  billows  break  with  prodigious  force  and  noise  on 
the  coast  of  Talisker.  There  are  here  a  good  many 
well-grown  trees.  Talisker  is  an  extensive  farm. 
The  possessor  of  it  has,  for  several  generations,  been 
the  next  heir  to  Macleod^  as  there  has  been  but  one 
son  always  in  that  family.     The  court  before  the 
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T<n»  to  house  is  most  injudiciously  paved  with  the  round. 
bluish-gray  pebbles  which  are  found  upon  the  se^i- 
shore;  so  that  you  walk  as  if  upon  cannon-balls 
driven  into  the  ground. 

After  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assiduity  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  visiting  and  privately  instructing 
their  parishioners,  and  observed  how  much  in  this 
they  excelled  the  English  clergy.    Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  let  this  pass.     He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by  saying*, 
"  There  are  different  ways  of  instructing.    Our  clergy 
pray  and  preach."     Macleod  and  I  pressed  the  sub- 
ject, upon  which  he  grew  warm,  and  broke  forth : 
"  I  do  not  believe  your  people  are  better  instructed.- 
If  they  are,  it  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind ;  for  your 
clergy  are  not  instructed  themselves."     Thinking  he 
had  gone  a  little  too  far,  he  checked  himself,  and 
added, "  When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  of  your  clergy, 
I  talk  of  tbem  as  a  body :  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
are  not  individuals  who  are  learned  (looking  at  Mr. 
McQueen).     I  suppose  there  are  such  among   the 
clergy  in  Muscovy.     The  clergy  of  England  have 
produced  the  most  valuable  books  in  support  of  re- 
ligion, both   in  theory  and  practice.     What  have 
your  clergy  done,  since  you  sunk  into  presbyteri- 
anism?  Can  you  name  one  book  of  any  value,  on  a 
religious  subject,  written  by  them  ?"    We  were  silent. 
"  I  '11  help  you.     Forbes  wrote  very  well ;  but  I  be- 
lieve he  wrote  before  episcopacy  was  quite  extin- 
guished.''    And  then  pausing  a  little,  he  said,  ^^  Yes, 
you  have  Wishart  against  Repentance  ^'*     Bos- 

>  This  was  a  dexterous  mode  of  description,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument ; 
for  what  he  alluded  to  was,  a  sermon  published  by  the  learned  Dr.  William 
Wishart,  formerly  principal  of  the  college  at  Edinburgh,  to  warn  men  against 
confiding  in  a  deatMted  repentance,  of  the  inefficacy  of  wMch  he  entertained  no- 
tions very  diferentfrom  Oiote  ofDr,  Johnson, — Bo  swell.  [Mr.  Boswell  seems 
here  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the  personal  or  national  offence  which  he  took  at 
Br.  Johnson's  depreciation  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  into  making  an  uncharitable 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  unfounded  charge  on  his  great  friend's  religious  tenets.  It 
does  not — that  the  Editor  is  aware  of— appear  that  Johnson  ever  expressed 
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WELL.  "  But,  sir,  we  are  not  contending  for  the  Tour  to 
superior  learning  of  our  clergy,  but  for  their  superior 
assiduity."  He  bore  us  down  again,  with  thundering 
against  their  ignorance,  and  said  to  me,  **  I  see  you 
have  not  been  well  taught ;  for  you  have  not  charity.** 
He  had  been  in  some  measure  forced  into  this  warmth, 
by  the  exulting  air  which  I  assumed  ;  for,  when  he 
began,  he  said, "  Since  you  will  drive  the  nail  !*'  He 
again  thought  of  good  Mr.  McQueen,  and,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  any 
digrespect  to  you." 

Here  I  must  observe,  that  he  conquered  by  de- 
serting his  ground,  and  not  meeting  the  argument 
as  I  had  put  it.  The  assiduity  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  English.  His 
taking  up  the  topick  of  their  not  having  so  much 
learning,  was,  though  ingenious,  yet  a  fallacy  in 
logick.  It  was  as  if  there  should  be  a  dispute  whe- 
ther a  man*s  hair  is  well  dressed,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
should  say,  *^  Sir,  his  hair  cannot  be  well  dressed; 
for  he  has  a  dirty  shirt.  No  man  who  has  not  clean 
linen  has  his  hair  well  dressed.**  When  some  days 
afterwards  he  read  this  passage,  he  said,  **  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not  say  that  a  man*s  hair  could  not  be  well  dressed 
because  he  has  not  clean  linen,  but  because  he  is 
bald.** 

He  used  one  argument  against  the  Scottish  clergy 
being  learned,  which  I  doubt  was  not  good.  "  As 
we  believe  a  man  dead  till  we  know  that  he  is  alive ; 
so  we  believe  men  ignorant  till  we  know  that  they 
are  learned.**  Now  our  maxim  in  law  is,  to  presume 
a  man  alive,  till  we  know  he  is*  dead.     However, 

my  ecmfidence  in  a  deathbed  repentance;  on  the  contrary,  his  whole  life  was  a 
practical  contradiction  of  his  entertaining  any  such  belief.  His  Prayers  and 
MedUatum*  refute  such  an  imputation  in  eveiy  page ;  and,  in  his  conversations, 
Boswell  himself  records,  in  numberkn  instances,  an  ahtolutely  oppoHtc  opinion. 
-Ed.] 
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Tour  to  indeed,  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  must  first  know 
he  has  lived;  and  that  we  have  never  known  the 
learning  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Mr.  M'Queen, 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  de- 
serted the  point  really  in  dispute,  was  much  pleased 
with  what  he  said,  and  owned  to  me,  he  thought  it 
very  just ;  and  Mrs.  Macleod  was  so  much  captivated 
by  his  eloquence,  that  she  told  me,  ^^  I  was  a  good 
advocate  for  a  bad  cause." 

Friday^  2^th  September. — This  was  a  good  day. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  at  breakfast,  that  he  rode  harder 
at  a  fox  chase  than  any  body  \  "  The  English,"  said 
he,  "  are  the  only  nation  who  ride  hard  a-hunting. 
A  Frenchman  goes  out  upon  a  managed  horse,  and 
capers  in  the  field,  and  no  more  thinks  of  leaping  a 
hedge  ^  than  of  mounting  a  breach.  Lord  Powers- 
court'  laid  a  wager,  in  France,  that  he  would  ride  a 
great  many  miles  in  a  certain  short  time.  The 
French  academicians  set  to  work,  and  calculated  that, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  was  impossible. 
His  lordship,  however,  performed  it.'* 

Our  money  being  nearly  exhausted,  we  sent  a  bill 
for  thirty  pounds,  drawn  on  Sir  William  Forbes  and 
Co.,  to  Lochbraccadale,  but  our  messenger  found  it 
very  difficult  to  procure  cash  for  it ;  at  length,  how- 
ever, he  got  us  value  from  the  master  of  a  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  away  some  emigrants.  There  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  specie  in  Sky*.  Mr.  M'Queen 
said  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  pay  his  servants' 

^  [This  seems,  again,  to  support  the  idea  that  Johnson,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  hunted  habitually — See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  512. — "Ed,] 

*  [Because,  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  there  are  no  hedges ;  nor  do  they 
hunt,  in  the  sense— in  which  we  use  that  word*-of  running  down  the  animaL— 
Ed.1 

3  [Prohahly  Richard  Wiugfield,  third  viscount  of  the  last  creation,  hom  in 
1730,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1764,  and  died  in  1788.— £o.] 

4  [This  scarcity  of  cash  still  exists  on  the  islands,  in  several  of  which  five- 
shilling  notes  are  necessarily  issued  to  have  some  circulating  medium.  If  you 
insist  on  having  change,  you  must  purchase  something  at  a  shop~WALT£R 
Scott.] 
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wages,  or  to  pay  for  any  little  thing  which  he  has  to  Tour  to 
buy.  The  rents  are  paid  in  bills,  which  the  drovers 
give.  The  people  consume  a  vast  deal  of  snuff  and 
tobacco,  for  which  they  must  pay  ready  money ;  and 
pedlars,  who  come  about  selling  goods,  as  there  is  not 
a  shop  in  the  island,  carry  away  the  cash.  If  there 
were  encouragement  given  to  fisheries  and  manufac- 
tures, there  might  be  a  circulation  of  money  intro- 
duced. I  got  one-and-twenty  shillings  in  silver  at 
Portree,  which  was  thought  a  wonderful  store. 

Tcdisker^  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  I,  walked  out,  and 
looked  at  no  less  than  fifteen  different  waterfalls  near 
the  house,  in  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
We  also  saw  Cuchillin's  well,  said  to  have  been  the 
favoiirite  spring  of  that  ancient  hero.  I  drank  of  it. 
The  water  is  admirable.  On  the  shore  are  many 
stones  full  of  crystallizations  in  the  heart. 

Though  our  obliging  friend,  Mr.  McLean,  was  but 
the  young  laird,  he  had  the  title  of  Col  constantly 
given  him.  After  dinner  he  and  I  walked  to  the  top 
of  Prieshwell,  a  very  high  rocky  hill,  from  whence 
there  is  a  view  of  Barra — the  Long  Island  ^ — Bernera 
— the  Loch  of  Dunvegan — part  of  Rum — ^part  of 
Rasay,  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  Isle  of  Sky.  Coly  though 
he  had  come  into  Sky  with  an  intention  to  be  at 
Dunvegan,  and  pass  a  considerable  time  in  the  island, 
most  politely  resolved  first  to  conduct  us  to  Mull,  and 
then  to  return  to  Sky.  This  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance ;  for  he  planned  an  expedition  for  us 
of  more  variety  than  merely  going  to  Mull.  He  pro- 
posed we  should  see  the  islands  of  Egg,  Muck,  Col, 
and  Tyr-yi.  In  all  these  islands  he  could  show  us 
every  thing  worth  seeing ;  and  in  Mull  he  said  he 
should  be  as  if  at  home,  his  father  having  lands  there, 
and  he  at  a  fann. 

»  [A  series  of  islands;  the  two  Uists,  Benbecula,  and  some  others,  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Long  Island. — Ed.] 
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T^to  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk  much  to-day,  but  seemed 
intent  in  listening  to  the  schemes  of  future  excursion, 
planned  by  Col.  Dr.  Birch,  however,  being  men- 
tioned, he  said,  he  had  more  anecdotes  than  any  man. 
I  said,  Percy  had  a  great  many ;  that  he  flowed  with 
them  like  one  of  the  brooks  here.  Johnson.  ^^  If 
Percy  is  like  one  of  the  brooks  here.  Birch  was  like 
the  river  Thames.  Birch  excelled  Percy  in  that,  as 
much  as  Percy  excels  Goldsmith.'*  I  mentioned  Lord 
Hailes  as  a  man  of  anecdote.  He  was  not  pleased 
with  him,  for  publishing  only  such  memorials  and 
letters  as  were  unfavourable  for  the  Stuart  family. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  a  man  fairly  warns  you,  *  I  am  to 
give  all  the  ill — do  you  find  the  good,'  he  may ;  but 
if  the  object  which  he  professes  be  to  give  a  view  of 
a  reign,  let  him  tell  all  the  truth.  I  would  tell  truth 
of  the  twoGeorges,  or  of  that  scoundrel.  King  William. 
Granger's  "  Biographical  History"  is  full  of  curious 
anecdote,  but  might  have  been  better  done.  The 
dog  is  a  whig.  I  do  not  like  much  to  see  a  whig  in 
any  dress ;  but  I  hate  to  see  a  whig  in  a  parson's 
gown." 

Saturday^  25th  September. — It  was  resolved  that 
we  should  set  out,  in  order  to  return  to  Slate,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  take  boat  whenever  there  should  be  a 
fair  wind.  Dr.  Johnson  remained  in  his  chamber 
writing  a  letter,  and  it  was  long  before  we  could  get 
him  into  motion.  He  did  not  come  to  breakfast,  but 
had  it  sent  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  his  letter, 
it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  should  have  set  out  at 
ten.  When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  said  to  me,  "  Do 
you  remember  a  song  which  begins  \ 

>  [The  80Dg  begins 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor. 
To  this  poor  but  meiry  pkce." 

The  stanza  quoted  by  Johnson  is  the  sixth.   See  RiUotCt  Songt^  v.  ii.  p.  105. 
—Ed.] 
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*•  Every  island  is  a  prison  Tour  to 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  lea;  Uebrid. 

Kings  and  priuces,  for  t>^^  reason, 
Prisoners  are,  as  well  as  we  ?*  ** 

I  suppose  he  had  been  thinking  of  our  confined  situ- 
ation. He  would  fain  have  got  in  a  boat  from  hence, 
instead  of  riding  back  to  Slate.  A  scheme  for  it  was 
proposed.  He  said,  "  We  '11  not  be  driven  tamely 
from  it :"  but  it  proved  impracticable. 

We  took  leave  of  Macleod  and  Talisker^ixora  whom 
we  parted  with  regret.  Talisker^  having  been  bred 
to  physick,  had  a  tincture  of  scholarship  in  his  con- 
versation, which  pleased  Dr.  Johnson,  and  he  had 
some  very  good  books ;  and  being  a  colonel  in  the 
Dutch  service,  he  and  his  lady,  in  consequence  of 
having  lived  abroad,  had  introduced  the  ease  and 
politeness  of  the  continent  into  this  rude  region. 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr.  M*Queen 
was  to  accompany  us  half  a  day  more.  We  stopped 
at  a  little  hut,  where  we  saw  an  old  woman  grinding 
with  the  quern^  the  ancient  Highland  instrument, 
which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  Romans ;  but  which, 
being  very  slow  in  its  operation,  is  almost  entirely 
gone  into  disuse. 

The  walls  of  the  cottages  in  Sky,  instead  of  being 
one  compacted  mass  of  stones,  are  often  formed  by 
two  exterior  surfaces  of  stone,  filled  up  with  earth  in 
the  middle,  which  makes  them  very  warm.  The 
roof  is  generally  bad.  They  are  thatched,  sometimes 
with  straw,  sometimes  with  heath,  sometimes  with 
fern.  The  thatch  is  secured  by  ropes  of  straw,  or  of 
heath  ;  and,  to  fix  the  ropes,  there  is  a  stone  tied  to 
the  end  of  each.  These  stones  hang  round  the  bottom 
of  the  roof,  and  make  it  look  like  a  lady's  hair  in 
papers ;  but  I  should  think  that,  when  there  is  wind, 
they  would  come  down,  and  knock  people  on  the 
head. 

VOL.  II.  II 
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Tour  to       We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconser,  where  I  had  the 

ricbrid* 

pleasure  to  find  a  letter  from  my  wife.  Here  we 
parted  from  our  learned  companion,  Mr.  Donald 
McQueen.  Dr.  Johnson  took  leave  of  him  very 
affectionately,  saying,  "  Dear  sir,  do  not  forget  me  !" 
We  settled,  that  he  should  write  an  account  of  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  which  Dr.  Johnson  promised  to  revise* 
He  said,  Mr.  McQueen  should  tell  all  that  he  could ; 
distinguishing  what  he  himself  knew,  what  was  tra- 
ditional, and  what  conjectural. 

We  sent  our  horses  round  a  point  of  land,  that  we 
might  shun  some  very  bad  road ;  and  resolved  to  go 
forward  by  sea.  It  was  seven  o'clock  when  we  got 
into  our  boat.  We  had  many  showers,  and  it  soon 
grew  pretty  dark.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  silent  and  pa- 
tient. Once  he  said,  as  he  looked  on  the  black  coast 
of  Sky, — black,  as  being  composed  of  rocks  seen  in 
the  dusk, — "  This  is  very  solemn."  Our  boatmen 
were  rude  singers,  and  seemed  so  like  wild  Indians, 
that  a  very  little  imagination  was  necessary  to  give 
one  an  impression  of  being  upon  an  American  river. 
We  landed  at  Strolimus,  from  whence  we  got  a  guide 
to  walk  before  us,  for  two  miles,  to  Corrichatachin. 
Not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  for  our  baggage,  I 
took  one  portmanteau  before  me,  and  Joseph  another. 
We  had  but  a  single  star  to  light  us  on  our  way.  It 
was  about  eleven  when  we  arrived.  We  were  most 
hospitably  received  by  the  majster  and  mistress,  who 
were  just  going  to  bed,  but,  with  unaffected  ready 
kindness,  made  a  good  fire,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  had  supper  on  the  table. 

James  Macdonald,  of  Knockow,  Kingshurgh^^  bro- 
ther, whom  we  had  seen  at  Kingsburgh,  was  there. 
He  showed  me  a  bond  granted  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  to  old  Kingshurgh^  the  preamble  of 
which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  feelings  of  that 
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much-lamented  gentleman,  that  I  thought  it  worth  2*?'i° 
transcribing.     It  was  as  follows  : 

^^  I,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  of  Macdonald,  baronet, 
now,  after  arriving  at  my  perfect  age,  from  the 
friendship  I  bear  to  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Kings- 
burgh,  and  in  return  for  the  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices done  and  performed  by  him  to  my  deceased 
father,  and  to  myself  during  my  minority,  when  he 
was  one  of  my  tutors  and  curators ;  being  resolved, 
now  that  the  said  Alexander  Macdonald  is  advanced 
in  years,  to  contribute  my  endeavours  for  making  his 
old  age  placid  and  comfortable," — ^therefore  he  grants 
him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  \ 

Dr.  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When  one  bowl 
of  punch  was  finished,  I  rose,  and  was  near  the  door, 
in  my  way  up  stairs  to  bed;  but  Corrichntachm 
said  it  was  the  first  time  Col  had  been  in  his  house, 
and  he  should  have  his  bowl ; — and  would  not  I  join 
in  drinking  it  ?  The  heartiness  of  my  honest  land- 
lord,  and  the  desire  of  doing  social  honour  to  our 
very  obliging  conductor,  induced  me  to  sit  down 
again.  CoPs  bowl  was  finished ;  and  by  that  time 
we  were  well  warmed.  A  third  bowl  was  soon  made, 
and  that  too  was  finished.  We  were  cordial,  and 
merry  to  a  high  degree ;  but  of  what  passed  I  have 
no  recollection,  with  any  accuracy.  I  remember 
calling  Carrickatachin  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Corri,  which  his  friends  do.  A  fourth  bowl  was 
made,  by  which  time  Col,  and  young  M*Kinnon, 
Corrichatachin's  son,  slipped  away  to  bed.  I  con- 
tinued a  little  with  Corri  and  Knockow ;  but  at  last 
I  left  them.  It  was  near  five  in  the  morning  when 
I  got  to  bed. 

Sunday,  26th  September. — I  awaked  at  noon,  with 

'  [The  preamble  is  well  enough,  hut  one  is  indiDed  to  say,  ^<  O  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  I"  It  surely  was  a  paltry  sum  for  such  an  occasion,  and 
between  such  paniea.~£D.] 

I  I  2 
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Tour  to  a  severe  headache.  I  was  much  vexed  that  I  should 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  riot,  and  afraid  of  a  re- 
proof from  Dr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  very  incon- 
sistent with  that  conduct  which  I  ought  to  maintain, 
while  the  companion  of  the  Rambler.  About  one 
he  came  into  my  room,  and  accosted  me,  ^^  What, 
drunk  yet  ?**  His  tone  of  voice  was  not  that  of  severe 
upbraiding ;  so  I  was  relieved  a  little.  ^'  Sir  (said 
I),  they  kept  me  up."  He  answered,  "  No,  you  kept 
them  up,  you  drunken  dog."  This  he  said  with 
good-humoured  English  pleasantry.  Soon  afterwards, 
Corrtchatachin^  Col^  and  other  friends,  assembled 
round  my  bed.  Corri  had  a  brandy-bottle  and  glass 
with  him,  and  insisted  I  should  take  a  dram.  ^^  Ay 
(said  Dr.  Johnson),  fill  him  drunk  again.  Do  it  in 
the  morning,  that  we  may  laugh  at  him  all  day.  It 
is  a  poor  thing  for  a  fellow  to  get  drunk  at  night, 
and  sculk  to  bed,  and  let  his  friends  have  no  sport." 
Finding  him  thus  jocular,  I  became  quite  easy  ;  and 
when  I  offered  to  get  up,  he  very  good-naturedly 
said,  *'  You  need  be  in  no  such  hurry  now  *."  I  took 
my  host's  advice,  and  drank  some  brandy,  which  I 
found  an  effectual  cure  for  my  headache.  When  I 
rose,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  and  taking  up 
Mrs.  M^Kinnon's  Prayer-book,  I  opened  it  at  the 
twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  the  epistle  for 
which  I  read,  "  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 

*  My  ingenuously  relating  this  occasional  instance  of  intemperance  has  I  find 
been  made  the  subject  both  of  serious  criticism  and  ludicrous  banter.  With  the 
banterers  I  shall  not  trouble  myself,  but  I  wonder  that  those  who  pretend  to  the 
appellation  of  serious  criticks  should  not  have  had  si^acity  enough  to  perceive 
that  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  present  work,  my  principal  object  was  to 
dftlinpfttf  Dr.  Johnson*s  manners  and  character.  In  justice  to  him  I  would  not 
omit  an  anecdote,  which,  though  in  some  degree  to  my  own  disadvantage,  ex- 
hibits in  so  strong  a  light  the  indulgence  and  good  humour  with  which  he  could 
treat  those  excesses  in  his  friends,  of  which  he  highly  disapproved. 

In  some  other  instances,  the  criticks  have  been  equally  wrong  as  to  the  true 
motive  of  my  recording  particulars,  the  objections  to  which  I  saw  as  clearly  as 
they.  But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  for  an  authour  to  point  out  upon  every 
occasion  the  precise  object  he  has  in  view.  Contenting  himself  with  the  appro- 
bation of  readers  of  discernment  and  taste,  he  ought  not  to  complain  that  some 
aie  found  who  cannot  or  will  not  understand  him. — Boswell. 
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there  is  excess."-    Some  would  have  taken  this  as  a  Tour  to 

licDiida 

divine  interposition. 

Mrs.  M'Kinnon  told  us  at  dinner,  that  old  Kings- 
hurgh^  her  father,  was  examined  at  Mugstot,  by 
Greneral  Campbell  ^  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  dress 
of  the  person  who  had  come  to  his  house  in  woman's 
clothes,alongwith  Miss  Flora  McDonald ;  as  the  general 
had  received  intelligence  of  that  disguise.  The  par- 
ticulars were  taken  down  in  writing,  that  it  might  be 
seen  how  far  they  agreed  with  the  dress  of  the  Irish 
girl  who  went  with  Miss  Flora  from  the  Long  Island. 
Kingshurgh^  she  said,  had  but  one  song,  which  he 
always  sung  when  he  was  merry  over  a  glass.  She 
dictated  the  words  to  me,  which  are  foolish  enough : 

'*  Green  sleeves  and  pudding  pics, 
Tell  me  where  my  mistress  lies. 
And  I  '11  be  with  her  before  she  rise, 
Fiddle  and  aw*  together. 

^<  May  our  affairs  abroad  succeed, 

And  may  our  king  come  home  with  speed, 
And  all  pretenders  shake  for  diead, 
And  let  hU  health  go  round. 

<<  To  all  our  injured  friends  in  need, 
This  side  and  beyond  the  Tweed  ! — 
Let  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread, 
And  let  hu  health  go  round. 
Green  sleeves  %"  &c. 

While  the  examination  was  going  on,  the  present 
TaUsher^  who  was  there  as  one  of  Macleod's  militia  ^ 
could  not  resist  the  pleasantry  of  asking  Kingshurgh^ 
in  allusion  to  his  only  song, "  Had  ^he  green  sleeves  V^ 
Kingshurgh  gave  him  no  answer.     Lady  Margaret 

»  [General  Campbell,  it  seems,  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Fergussone,  of 
the  Furnace,  part  of  whose  share  in  this  examination  we  have  already  seen, 
ante^  p.  41&--ED.] 

«  ["  Green  tleevet,^^  however,  is  a  song,  a  great  deal  older  than  the  Revolution. 
^  His  disposition  and  words  no  more  adhere  and  keep  pace  together,  than  the 
hundredth  psalm  and  the  tune  of  Green  tleevcs,^'  says  Mrt.  Fordy  in  the  Merry 
Wivet  of  FTiffrfMr.— Ed.] 

3  [Madeod  and  Macdonald,  after  some  hesitation,  which  the  Jacobites  called 
treachery,  took  part  with  the  Hanoverian  monarch,  and  arrayed  their  clans  on 
that  side.  Talutker,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Macleod's  people,  seems  to 
have  been  the  person  who  actually  arrested  Flora  Macdonald.  (Ascanius,)  But 
he  probably  did  so,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  ruder  hands.— ^d.] 
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Tour  to  McDonald  ^  was  very  angry  at  Talisher  for  joking  on 
such  a  serious  occasion,  as  Kingsburgh  was  really  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon  added,  that  Lady 
Margaret  was  quite  adored  in  Sky.  That  when  she 
travelled  through  the  island,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest  her 
horse  should  stumble  and  she  be  hurt^.  Her  husband, 
Sir  Alexander,  is  also  remembered  with  great  regard. 
We  were  told  that  every  week  a  hogshead  of  claret 
was  drunk  at  his  table. 

This  was  another  day  of  wind  and  rain ;  but  good 
cheer  and  good  society  helped  to  beguile  the  time. 
I  felt  myself  comfortable  enough  in  the  afternoon. 
I  then  thought  that  my  last  night's  riot  was  no  more 
than  such  a  social  excess  as  may  happen  without 
much  moral  blame ;  and  recollected  that  some  phy- 
sicians maintained,  that  a  fever  produced  by  it  was, 
upon  the  whole,  good  for  health :  so  different  are  our 
reflections  on  the  same  subject,  at  different  periods ; 
and  such  the  excuses  with  which  we  palliate  what 
we  know  to  be  wrong. 

Monday,  Tlfh  September. — Mr.  Donald  Macleod, 
our  original  guide,  who  had  parted  from  us  at  Dun- 
vegan,  joined  us  again  to-day.  The  weather  was 
still  so  bad  that  we  could  not  travel.  I  found  a 
closet  here,  with  a  good  many  books,  beside  those 
that  were  lying  about.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  he 
found  a  library  in  his  room  at  Talisker ;  and  observed, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  Sky,  that 
there  were  so  many  books  in  it. 

Though  we  had  here  great  abundance  of  provisions, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Corrichatachin  has  literally  no 
garden :  not  even  a  turnip,  a  carrot,  or  a  cabbage. 
After  dinner,  we  talked  of  the  crooked  spade  used  in 

*  [Lady  Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Egilintoun,  and  died 
in  March,  1799. — Ei).] 

^  [Johnson  made  a  compliment  on  this  subject  to  Lady  M.  Macdonald,  when 
he  afterwards  met  her,  at  dinner,  in  Loudon.     See  8th  April,  1779. — El)'] 
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Sky,  already  described,  and  they  maintained  that  it  ^our  to 
was  better  than  the  usual  garden-spade,  and  that 
there  was  an  art  in  tossing  it,  by  which  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  it  could  work  very  easily  with  it. 
"  Nay,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  it  may  be  useful  in  land 
where  there  are  many  stones  to  raise ;  but  it  certainly 
is  not  a  good  instrument  for  digging  good  land.  A 
man  may  toss  it,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  will  toss  a  light 
spade  much  better :  its  weight  makes  it  an  incum- 
brance. A  man  may  dig  any  land  with  it ;  but  he 
has  no  occasion  for  such  a  weight  in  digging  good 
land.  You  may  take  a  field-piece  to  shoot  sparrows ; 
but  all  the  sparrows  you  can  bring  home  will  not  be 
worth  the  charge."  He  was  quite  social  and  easy 
amongst  them  ;  and,  though  he  drank  no  fermented 
liquor,  toasted  Highland  beauties  with  great  readi- 
ness. His  conviviality  engaged  them  so  much,  that 
they  seemed  eager  to  show  their  attention  to  him, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  crying  out,  with  a  strong 
Celtick  pronunciation,  **  Toctor  Shonson,  Toctor 
Shonson,  your  health !" 

This  evening  one  of  our  married  ladies,  a  lively, 
pretty  little  woman,  good-humouredly  sat  down  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and,  being  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  company,  put  her  hands  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  "  Do  it  again,"  said  he,  "  and  let  us 
see  who  will  tire  first."  He  kept  her  on  his  knee 
some  time,  while  he  and  she  drank  tea.  He  was 
now  like  a  buck  indeed.  All  the  company  were 
much  entertained  to  find  him  so  easy  and  pleasant. 
To  me  it  was  highly  comick,  to  see  the  grave  philoso- 
pher— the  Rambler — toying  with  a  Highland  beauty! 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  must  have  been  surly, 
and  weak  too,  had  he  not  behaved  as  he  did.  He 
would  have  been  laughed  at,  and  not  more  respected^ 
though  less  loved. 
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HAM,  ^®  ^^^^  to-night  to  himself,  as  he  sat  in  company, 
a  great  deal  of  my  Journal,  and  said  to  me,  "  The 
more  I  read  of  this,  I  think  the  more  highly  of  you*." 
The  gentlemen  sat  a  long  time  at  their  punch,  after 
he  and  I  had  retired  to  our  chambers*  The  manner 
in  which  they  were  attended  struck  me  as  singular. 
The  bell  being  broken,  a  smart  lad  lay  on  a  table  in 
the  comer  of  the  room,  ready  to  spring  up  and  bring 
the  kettl^  whenever  it  was  wanted.  They  continued 
drinking,  and  singing  Erse  songs,  till  near  five  in 
the  morning,  when  they  all  came  into  my  room, 
where  some  of  them  had  beds.  Unluckily  for  me, 
they  found  a  bottle  of  punch  in  a  corner,  which  they 
drank ;  and  Corrichatachin  went  for  another,  which 
they  also  drank.  They  made  many  apologies  for 
disturbing  me.  I  told  them,  that,  having  been  kept 
awake  by  their  mirth,  I  had  once  thoughts  of  getting  up 
and  joining  them  again.  Honest  Corrichatachin  said, 
"  To  have  had  you  done  so,  I  would  have  given  a  cow." 
Tuesday^  28/A  September: — The  weather  was 
worse  than  yesterday.  I  felt  as  if  imprisoned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  it  was  irksome  to  be  detained  thus : 
yet  he  seemed  to  have  less  uneasiness,  or  more 
patience,  than  I  had.  What  made  our  situation 
worse  here  was,  that  we  had  no  rooms  that  we  could 
command  ;  for  the  good  people  had  no  notion  that  a 
man  could  have  any  occasion  but  for  a  mere  sleeping- 
place;  so,  during  the  day,  the  bed-chambers  were 
common  to  all  the  house.  Servants  eat  in  Dr. 
Johnson's,  and  mine  was  a  kind  of  general  rendezvous 
of  all  under  the  roof,  children  and  dogs  not  excepted. 
As  the  gentlemen  occupied  the  parlour,  the  ladies  had 
no  place  to  sit  in,  during  the  day,  but  Dr.  Johnson's 
room.  I  had  always  some  quiet  time  for  writing  in 
it,  before  he  was  up ;  and,  by  degrees,  I  accustomed 

>[Ofyo«/^ED.] 
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the  ladies  to  let  me  sit  in  it  after  breakfast,  at  my  Tour  to 
Journal,  without  minding  me. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  this  morning  for  going  to  see  as 
many  islands  as  we  could,  not  recollecting  the  un- 
certainty of  the  season,  which  might  detain  us  in  one 
place  for  many  weeks.  He  said  to  me,  ^^  I  have 
more  the  spirit  of  adventure  than  you.'*  For  my 
part,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  Mull,  from  whence  we 
might  almost  any  day  reach  the  main  land. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,  that  the  few  ancient  Irish 
gentlemen  yet  remaining  have  the  highest  pride  of 
family ;  that  Mr.  Sandford,  a  friend  of  his,  whose 
mother  was  Irish,  told  him,  that  O'Hara  (who  was 
true  Irish,  both  by  father  and  mother)  and  he,  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  the 
greatest  man  of  the  three,  but  of  an  English  family, 
went  to  see  one  of  those  ancient  Irish,  and  that  he 
distinguished  them  thus:  "  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome ! 
Mr.  Sandford,  your  mother*s  son  is  welcome !  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  down !" 

He  talked  both  of  threshing  and  thatching.  He  • 
said  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  how  to  agree 
with  a  thresher.  "If  you  pay  him  by  the  day's 
wages,  he  will  thresh  no  more  than  he  pleases: 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  negligence  of  a  thresher  is 
more  easily  detected  than  that  of  most  labourers, 
because  he  must  always  make  a  sound  while  he  works. 
If  you  pay  him  by  the  piece,  by  the  quantity  of 
grain  which  he  produces,  he  will  thresh  only  while 
the  grain  comes  freely,  and,  though  he  leaves  a  good 
deal  in  the  ear,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  thresh  the 
straw  over  again ;  nor  can  you  fix  him  to  do  it  suf- 
ficiently, because  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove  how  much 
less  a  man  threshes  than  he  ought  to  do.  Here 
then  is  a  dilemma :  but,  for  ray  part,  I  would  en- 
gage him  by  the   day;  I  would   rather   trust  his 
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HflteUL  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  firaud."  He  said»  a  roof  thatched 
with  LincolnBhire  reeds  would  last  seventy  years,  as 
he  was  informed  when  in  that  county;  and  diat  he  told 
this  in  London  to  a  great  thatcher,  who  said,  he  believed 
it  might  be  true.  Such  are  the  pains  that  Dr.  Johnson 
takes  to  get  the  best  information  on  every  subject. 

He  proceeded :  ^^  It  is  difficult  for  a  farmer  in 
England  to  find  day-labourers,  because  the  lowest 
manufacturers  can  always  get  more  than   a   day- 
labourer.     It  is  of  no  consequence  how  4iigh   the 
wages  of  manufacturers  are ;  but  it  would  be  of  very 
bad  consequence  to  raise  the  wages  of  those  who 
procure  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life,  for  that 
would  raise  the  price  of  provisions.     Here  then  is  a 
problem  for  politicians.     It  is  not  reasonable  that  the 
most  useful  body  of  men  should  be  the  worst  paid  ; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered  otherwise. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  a  mode  for  its  being 
otherwise  were  found  out.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
better  to  give  temporary  assistance  by  charitable  con- 
tributions to  poor  labourers,  at  times  when  provisions 
are  high,  than  to  raise  their  wages,  because,  if  wages 
are  once  raised,  they  will  never  get  down  again." 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  between  one  and 
two  o^clock,  and  we  got  ready  to  depart;  but  our 
kind  host  and  hostess  would  not  let  us  go  without 
taking  a  snatchy  as  they  called  it ;  which  was  in  truth 
a  very  good  dinner.  While  the  punch  went  round. 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  a  close  whispering  conference  with 
Mrs.  M^Kinnon,  which,  however,  was  loud  enough  to 
let  us  hear  that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  particulars 
of  Prince  Charles's  escape  \     The  company  were  en- 

>  [It  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  M'Kinnon  was  old  KingsburgK'n  daugh- 
ter, and  was  in  the  house  when  the  Pretender  was  there  in  woman*8  clothes. 
Ascantut  relates  an  anecdote  of  her  being  alarmed  (she  was  then  very  young) 
with  the  masculine  manners  and  bold  stri&  of  the  ^'  muckle  woman'''  in  the  baU. 
Mrs.  M^Kinnon  was  the  maternal  grandmother  of  my  friend  Major-General 
Maodonald,  now  Deputy-Ad}utanUOeneral.-..ED.] 
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tertained  and  pleased  to  observe  it  Upon  that  subject,  2^ J 
there  was  something  congenial  between  the  soul  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  of  an  Isle  of  Sky 
farmer's  wife.  It  is  curious  to  see  people,  how  far 
soever  removed  from  each  other  in  the  general  system 
of  their  lives,  come  close  together  on  a  particular 
point  which  is  common  to  each.  We  were  merry 
with  Corrichatachin^  on  Dr.  Johnson's  whispering 
with  his  wife-  She,  perceiving  this,  humorously 
cried,  "l  am  in  love  with  him.  What  is  it  to  live 
and  not  to  love?*'  Upon  her  saying  something, 
which  I  did  not  hear,  or  cannot  recollect,  he  seized 
her  hand  eagerly,  and  kissed  it. 

As  we  were  going,  the  Scottish  phrase  of  ^*  honest 
man  /"  which  is  an  expression  of  kindness  and  regard, 
was  again  and  again  applied  by  the  company  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  was  also  treated  with  much  civility ;  and 
I  must  take  some  merit  from  my  assiduous  attention 
to  him,  and  from  my  contriving  that  he  shall  be  easy 
ivherever  he  goes,  that  he  shall  not  be  asked  twice  to 
eat  or  drink  any  thing  (which  always  disgusts  him), 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  water  at  his  meals, 
and  many  such  little  things,  which,  if  not  attended 
to,  would  fret  him.  I  also  may  be  allowed  to  claim 
some  merit  in  leading  the  conversation:  I  do  not 
mean  leading,  as  in  an  orchestra,  by  playing  the  first 
fiddle ;  but  leading  as  one  does  in  examining  a  wit- 
ness— starting  topics,  and  making  him  pursue  them. 
He  appears  to  me  like  a  great  mill,  into  which  a 
subject  is  thrown  to  be  ground.  It  requires,  indeed, 
fertile  minds  to  furnish  materials  for  this  mill.  I 
regret  whenever  I  see  it  unemployed ;  but  sometimes 
I  feel  myself  quite  barren,  and  having  nothing  to 
throw  in.  I  know  not  if  this  mill  be  a  good  figure ; 
though  Pope  makes  his  mind  a  mill  for  turning  verses. 

We  set  out  about  four.     Young  Corrichatachin 
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Tour  to  went  with  us.  We  had  a  fine  evening,  and  arrived 
in  good  time  at  Ostig,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Martin 
MTherson,  minister  of  Slate.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
house,  built  by  his  father,  upon  a  farm  near  the 
church*  We  were  received  here  with  much  kind- 
ness by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Pherson,  and  his  sister,  Miss 
M*Pherson,  who  pleased  Dr.  Johnson  much  by  singing 
Erse  songs,  and  playing  on  the  guitar.  He  after- 
wards sent  her  a  present  of  his  '*  Rasselas.''  In  his 
bed-chamber  was  a  press  stored  with  books;  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  English,  most  of  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  our  host,  the  learned  Dr. 
M'Pherson  ;  who,  though  his  "  Dissertations"  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  fotmer  page  as  unsatisfactory, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents.  Dr.  Johnson 
looked  at  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  song  of  Moses, 
.  written  by  him,  and  published  in  the  "  Scots  Maga- 
zine" for  1747,  and  said,  "  It  does  him  honour;  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  Latin,  and  good  Latin.''  Dr. 
M'Pherson  published  also  in  the  same  Magazine, 
June,  1739»  an  original  Latin  ode,  which  he  wrote 
from  the  Isle  of  Barra,  where  he  was  minister  for 
some  years.  It  is  very  poetical,  and  exhibits  a 
striking  proof  how  much  all  things  depend  upon 
comparison :  for  Barra,  it  seems,  appeared  to  him  so 
much  worse  than  Sky,  his  natale  solum^  that  he 
languished  for  its  ^^  blessed  mountains,"  and  thought 
himself  buried  alive  amongst  barbarians  where  he 
was.  My  readers  will  probably  not  be  displeased  to 
have  a  specimen  of  this  ode : 

^^  Hd  mihi !  quantos  patior  dolores, 
Dum  procul  specto  juga  ter  beata, 
Dum  ferse  Barrs  steriles  aienas 
Solus  oberro. 

^^  Ingemo,  indignor,  crucior,  quod  inter 

Barbaros  Thulen  lateam  colenteg ; 

Torpeo  languens,  rnorior  sepultus 

Carcere  coeco.** 
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After  wishing  for  wings  to  fly  over  to  his  dear  Tour  to 
country,  which  was  in  his  view,  from  what  he  calls 
Thule,  as  being  the  most  western  isle  of  Scotland, 
except  St.  Kilda;  after  describing  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  the  miseries  of  solitude,  he  at  last,  with 
becoming  propriety,  has  recourse  to  the  only  sure 
relief  of  thinking  men, — Sursum  corda^ — ^the  hope 
of  a  better  world,  and  disposes  his  mind  to  resignation : 

'<  Interim,  fiat  tua,  rex,  voluntas : 
Erigor  sursuni  quoties  subit  apes 
Certa  migrandi  Solymam  supemam 
Nominis  aulam.** 

He  concludes  in  a  noble  strain  of  orthodox  piety : 

<^  Vita  turn  demum  vocitanda  yita  est. 
Turn  licet  gratos  socios  habere, 
Seraphim  et  sanctos  triadem  verendam 
Concelebrantes." 

[From  Ostig  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Macleod  : 

«DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MACLEOD*. 

"Ostig, 28th  Sept  1773. 

^'  Dear  sir, — ^We  are  now  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  waiting 
for  a  boat  and  a  wind.  Boswell  grows  impatient ;  but  the  kind 
treatment  which  I  find  wherever  I  go^  makes  me  leave,  with 
some  heaviness  of  heart,  an  island  which  I  am  not  very  likely 
to  see  again.  Having  now  gone  as  far  as  horses  can  carry  us, 
we  thankfully  return  them.  My  steed  will,  I  hope,  be  received 
with  kindness ; — he  has  borne  me,  heavy  as  I  am,  over  ground 
both  rough  and  steep,  with  great  fidelity ;  and  for  the  use  of 
him,  as  for  your  other  favours,  I  hope  you  will  believe  me 
thankful,  and  willing,  at  whatever  distance  we  may  be  placed, 
to  show  my  sense  of  your  kindness,  by  any  offices  of  friendship 
that  may  fall  within  my  power. 

**  Lady  Macleod  and  the  young  ladies  have,  by  their  hospi- 
tality and  politeness,  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  which 
will  not  easily  be  effaced.    Be  pleased  to  tell  them^  that  I  re- 

1  [For  this  letter  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  present  Macleod.— Ed.]     • 
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Tour  to  member  them  with  greftt  tendemeBS/  and  great  respect — I  am^ 
Hebrid.    gj^^  yQjjj.  mogx  obliged  and  most  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
''  P.S. — We  passed  two  days  at  Talisker  very  happily,  both 
by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place  and  elegance  of  our  reception."^ 

Wednesday,  29th  September. — ^After  a  very  good 
sleep,  I  rose  more  refreshed  than  I  had  been  for  some 
nights.  We  were  now  at  but  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  saw  the  sea  from  our  windows,  which 
made  our  voyage  seem  nearer.  Mr.  M*Pherson's 
manners  and  address  pleased  us  much.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  such  intelligence  and  taste  as  to  be 
sensible 'of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  illustrious 
guest.  He  said  to  me,  *^  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  honour 
to  mankind,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  is 
an  honour  to  religion.'* 

Coif  who  had  gone  yesterday  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Camuscross,  joined  us  this  morning  at  breakfast. 
Some  other  gentlemen  also  came  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  The  day 
was  windy  and  rainy,  so  that  we  had  just  seized  a 
happy  interval  for  our  journey  last  night.  We  had 
good  entertainment  here,  better  accommodation  than 
at  Corrichatachin,  and  time  enough  to  ourselves.  The 
hours  slipped  along  imperceptibly.  We  talked  of 
Shenstone.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  a  good  layer- 
out  of  land,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  approach  ex- 
cellence as  a  poet.  He  said,  he  believed  he  had  tried 
to  read  all  his  "  Love  Pastorals,'*  but  did  not  get 
through  them.     I  repeated  the  stanza, 

<*  She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew  ; 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return/' 

He  said,  "  That  seems  to  be  pretty."  I  observed  that 
Shenstone,  from  his  short  maxims  in  prose,  appeared 
to  have  some  power  of  thinking ;  but  Dr.  Johnson 
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would  not  allow  him  that  merit.  He  agreed,  however,  '^'^ 
with  Shenstone,  that  it  was  wrong  in  the  brother  of 
one  of  his  correspondents  to  bum  his  letters ;  "  for,'* 
said  he,  '*  Shenstone  was  a  man  whose  correspondence 
was  an  honour."  He  was  this  afternoon  full  of  cri- 
tical severity,  and  dealt  about  his  censures  on  all  sides. 
He  said,  Hammond's  "Love  Elegies"  were  poor 
things.  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  our  lively  and 
elegant,  though  too  licentious  lyrick  bard,  Hanbury 
Williams,  and  said,  ^*  he  had  no  fame,  but  from  boys 
who  drank  with  him." 

While  he  was  in  this  mood,  I  was  unfortunate 
enough,  simply  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, undeservedly,  to  come  within  "  the  whiff  and 
wind  of  his  fell  sword."  I  asked  him,  if  he  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  night-cap.  He  said 
"  No."  I  asked,  if  it  was  best  not  to  wear  one. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  had  this  custom  by  chance,  and 
perhaps  no  man  shall  ever  know  whether  it  is  best 
to  sleep  with  or  without  a  night-cap.*'  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  laughing  at  some  deficiency  in  the 
Highlands,  and  said,  **  One  might  as  well  go  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings."  Thinking  to  have  a  little 
hit  at  his  own  deficiency,  I  ventured  to  add,  **  or 
without  a  night-cap,  sir.'*  But  I  had  better  have 
been  silent,  for  he  retorted  directly,  "  I  do  not  see 
the  connexion  there  (laughing).  Nobody  before  was 
ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  whether  it  was  best  to 
wear  a  night-cap  or  not.  This  comes  of  being  a 
little  wrong-headed.'*  He  carried  the  company  along 
with  him :  and  yet  the  truth  is,  that  if  he  had 
always  worn  a  night-cap,  as  is  the  common  practice, 
and  found  the  Highlanders  did  not  wear  one,  he 
would  have  wondered  at  their  barbarity ;  so  that  my 
hit  was  fair  enough. 

Thursday^  30th  September. — ^There  was  as  great 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  as  I  have  almost  ever  seen. 
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hT?  ^^^^  necessarily  confined  us  to  the  house ;  but  we 
were  fully  compensated  by  Dr.  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion.    He  said,  he  did  not  grudge  Burke's  being  the 
first  man  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  he  was  the 
first  man  every  where ;  but  he  grudged  that  a  fellow 
who  makes  no  figure  in  company,  and  has  a  mind  as 
narrow  as  the  neck  of  a  vinegar  cruet,  should  make 
a  figure  in  the  house  of  commons,  merely  by  having 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  forms,  and  being  furnished 
with,  a  little  occasional  information  \     He  told  us, 
the  first  time  he  saw  Dr.  Young  was  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  "  Clarissa."     He  was 
sent  for,  that  the  doctor  might  read  to  him  his  '^Con- 
jectures on  Original  Composition,"  which  he  did,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  made  his   remarks;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Young  receive  as  novelties,  what  he 
thought  very  common  maxims.   He  said,  he  believed 
Young  was  not  a  great  scholar,  nor  had  studied  re- 
gularly the  art  of  writing ;  that  there  were  very  fine 
things  in  his  **  Night  Thoughts,"  though  you  could 
not  find  twenty  lines  together  without  some  extra- 
vagance.    He  repeated  two  passages  from  his  "  Love 
of  Fame," — ^the   characters  of  Brunetta  and  Stella, 
which  he  praised  highly.     He  said  Young  pressed 
him  much  to  come  to  Wellwyn.     He  always  intended 
it,  but  never  went.     He  was  sorry  when  Young  died. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  between  Young  and  his  son, 
he  told  us,  was,  that  his  son  insisted  Young  should 
turn  away  a  clergjrman's  widow,  who  lived  with  him, 
and  who,  having  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
father,  was  saucy  to  the  son.     Dr.  Johnson  said,  she 
could  not  conceal  her  resentment  at  him,  for  saying 
to  Young,  that  "  an  old  man  should  not  resign  him- 
self to  the  management  of  any  body."     I  asked  him 


>  He  did  Dot  inention  the  name  of  any  particular  person;  but  -those  who 
are  GonTenunt  with  the  political  world  will  probably  tecollect  more  pezsons  than 
one  to  whom  thiii  observation  may  be  applied.— Bos  well. 
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if  there  was  any  improper  connexion  between  them.  Tour  to 

..  T^T  .  ,1  XX     Hebrid. 

"  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  between  two  statues.  He 
was  past  fourscore,  and  she  a  very  coarse  woman. 
She  read  to  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made  his  coffee,  and 
frothed  his  chocolate,  and  did  such  things  as  an  old 
man  wishes  to  have  done  for  him." 

Dr.  Doddridge^  being  mentioned,  he  observed  that 
''he  was  author  of  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  in  Orton's  Life  of  him. 
The  subject  is  his  family  motto,  Dum  vivimuSy  vu 
vamus^  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine ;  but  he 
paraphrased  it  thus : 

*  Live  while  joa  live,'  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live,  while  you  liye,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  Ckid  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pkasure^  when  I  live  to  thee,*  '* 

I  asked  if  it  was  not  strange  that  government 
should  permit  so  many  infidel  writings  to  pass  with- 
out censure.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  mighty  foolish. 
It  is  for  want  of  knowing  their  own  power.  The 
present  family  on  the  throne  came  to  the  crown 
against  the  will  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people.  Whether 
those  nine-tenths  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our 
business  now  to  inquire.  But  such  being  the  si- 
tuation of  the  royal  family,  they  were  glad  to  en- 
courage all  who  would  be  their  friends.  Now  you 
know  every  bad  man  is  a  whig ;  every  man  who  has 
loose  notions.  The  church  was  all  against  this 
family.  They  were,  as  I  say,  glad  to  encourage  any 
friends ;  and,  therefore,  since  their  accession,  there  is 
no  instance  of  any  man  being  kept  back  on  account 
of  his  bad  principles ;  and  hence  this  inundation  of 

>  [Dr.  Phillip  Doddridge,  an  eminent  dissenting  divine,  bom  in  1702,  died  at 
Lisbon  (whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health)  in  1751.  Some  of  his 
letters  have  been  recently  published,  with  no  great  advantage  to  his  fame. — £d.] 
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Tour  to  impiety."     I  observed  that  Mr.  Hume,  some  of  whose 

Hebrid* 

writings  were  very  unfavourable  to  religion,  was, 
however,  a  tory.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  Hume  is  a  tory 
by  chance,  as  being  a  Scotchman ;  but  not  upon  a 
principle  of  duty,  for  he  has  no  principle.  If  he  is 
any  thing,  he  is  a  Hobbist." 

There  was  something  not  quite  serene  in  his  hu- 
mour to-night,  after  supper ;  for  he  spoke  of  hasten- 
ing away  to  London,  without  stopping  much  at 
Edinburgh.  I  reminded  him,  that  he  had  General 
Oughton,  and  many  others,  to  see.  Johnson.  "Nay, 
I  shall  neither  go  in  jest,  nor  stay  in  jest*  I  shall 
do  what  is  fit."  Boswell.  "Ay,  sir,  but  all  I 
desire  is,  that  you  will  let  me  tell  you  when  it  is  fit.** 
Johnson,  "Sir,  I  shall  not  consult  you."  Boswell. 
"  If  you  are  to  run  away  from  us,  as  soon  as  you  get 
loose,  we  will  keep  you  confined  in  an  island.'*  He 
was,  however,  on  the  whole,  very  good  company. 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod  expressed  very  well  the  gra- 
dual impression  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  acquaintance.  "  When 
you  see  him  first,  you  are  struck  with  awful  re- 
verence ;  then  you  admire  him ;  and  then  you  love 
him  cordially." 

I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  Voltaire's  "  Hi- 
story of  the  War  in  1741,"  and  of  Lord  Kames  against 
"  Hereditary  Indefeasible  Right.**  This  is  a  very 
slight  circumstance,  with  which  I  should  not  trouble 
my  reader,  but  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  every 
man  should  keep  minutes  of  whatever  he  reads. 
Every  circumstance  of  his  studies  should  be  recorded; 
what  books  he  has  consulted  ;  how  much  of  them  he 
has  read ;  at  what  times ;  how  often  the  same  au- 
thors; and  what  opinions  he  formed  of  them,  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  Such  an  account  would 
much  illustrate  the  history  of  his  mind. 
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Friday,  l^t  October. — I  showed  to  Dr.  Johnson  Tour  to 

Hebiid* 

verses  in  a  magazine,  on  his  Dictionary,  composed  of 
uncommon  words  taken  from  it ; 

«  Little  of  Anihropopathy  has  he,**  &c. 

He  read  a  few  of  them,  and  said,  "  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  all  the  words  in  my  Dictionary."  I  told  him, 
that  Garrick  kept  a  book  of  all  who  had  either  praised 
OT  abused  him.  On  the  subject  of  his  own  reputation, 
he  said,  **  Now  that  I  see  it  has  been  so  current  a 
topick,  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too ;  but  it  could  not 
well  be  done  now,  as  so  many  things  are  scattered  in 
newspapers."  He  said  he  was  angry  at  a  boy  of 
Oxford*,  who  wrote  in  his  defence  against  Kenrick ; 
because  it  was  doing  him  hurt  to  answer  Kenrick. 
He  was  told  afterwards,  the  boy  was  to  come  to  him 
to  ask  a  favour.  He  first  thought  to  treat  him  rudely, 
on  account  of  his  meddling  in  that  business ;  but 
then  he  considered  he  had  meant  to  do  him  all  the 
service  in  his  power,  and  he  took  another  resolution : 
he  told  him  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  him,  and 
did  so ;  and  the  boy  was  satisfied.  He  said,  he  did 
not  know  how  his  pamphlet  was  done,  as  he  had  read 
very  little  of  it.  The  boy  made  a  good  figure  at 
Oxford,  but  died.  He  remarked,  that  attacks  on 
authors  did  them  much  service.  "A  man  who  tells 
me  my  play  is  very  bad,  is  less  my  enemy  than  he 
who  lets  it  die  in  silence.  A  man,  whose  business  it 
is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by  being  attacked.'* 
Garrick,  I  observed,  had  been  often  so  helped.  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir ;  though  Garrick  had  more  opportu- 
nities than  almost  any  man,  to  keep  the  publick  in 
mind  of  him,  by  exhibiting  himself  to  such  numbers, 
he  would  not  have  had  so  much  reputation,  had  he 

1  [Mr.  Barclay . — See  ante,  v.  i.  61 7*  John8on*s  desiie  to  express  his  con. 
tempt  of  Kenrick  is  shown  by  his  perseverance  in  representing  this  young  gen. 
tleman  as  a  doy ;  as  if  to  say,  it  was  too  much  honour  for  Kenrick  that  even  a 
1>oy  should  answer  him. — ^Ed.] 
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Tour  to  not  been  so  much  attacked.  Every  attack  produces 
a  defence ;  and  so  attention  is  engaged.  There  is 
no  sport  in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of  a 
mind."  Boswell.  "  Then  Hume  is  not  the  worse 
for  Beattie's  attack  ?"  Johnson.  "  He  is,  because 
Beattie  has  confuted  him.  I  do  not  say,  but  that 
there  may  be  some  attacks  which  will  hurt  an  author. 
Though  Hume  suffered  from  Beattie,  he  was  the 
better  for  other  attacks.'*  (He  certainly  could  not 
include  in  that  number  those  of  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Tytler  \)  Boswell.  "  Goldsmith  is  the  better  for 
attacks."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  but  he  does  not 
think  so  yet.  When  Goldsmith  and  I  published, 
each  of  us  something,  at  the  same  time,  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  we  might  review  each 
other.  Goldsmith  was  for  accepting  the  offer.  I 
said,  no ;  set  reviewers  at  defiance.  It  was  said  to 
old  Bentley,  upon  the  attacks  against  him,  *  Why, 
they'll  write  you  down.'  *No,  sir/  he  replied; 
*  depend  upon  it,  no  man  was  ever  written  down  but 
by  himself.' "  He  observed  to  me  afterwards,  that  the 
advantages  authors  derived  from  attacks  were  chiefly 
in  subjects  of  taste,  where  you  cannot  confute,  as  so 
much  may  be  said  on  either  side.  He  told  me  he 
did  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  "Adventures 
of  a  Guinea^;"  but  that  the  bookseller  had  sent  the 
first  volume  to  him  in  manuscript,  to  have  his  opi- 
nion if  it  should  be  printed ;  and  he  thought  it  should. 
The  weather  being   now   somewhat  better,  Mr. 

>  [Mr.  Boswell  adds  this  parenthesis,  probably,  because  the  gentlemen  alluded 
to  were  friends  of  his;  but  if  Dr.  Johnson  ''did  not  mean  to  inelude  thenty''^ 
whom  did  he  mean  ?  for  they  were  certainly  (aftei:  Beattie)  Hum^^s  most  promi- 
nent antagonists Ed.] 

*  [It  is  strange  that  Johnson  should  not  have  known  that  the  '*  Advenjtures 
of  a  Guinea**  was  written  by  a  namesake  of  bis  own,  Charles  Johnson.  Being 
disqualified  for  the  bar,  which  was  his  profer  sion,  by  a  supervening  deafness,  he 
went  to  India  and  made  some  fortune,  which  he  enjoyed  at  home. — Walter 
Scott.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Charles  Johnson,  also  bred 
to  the  bar,  but  who  became  a  very  voluminous  dramatic  writer,  and  died  about 
1744.— Ed.] 
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J&mes  M 'Donald,  factor  to  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald,  Tour  to 

HebriiL 

in  Slate,  insisted  that  all  the  company  at  Ostig  should 
go  to  the  house  at  Armidale,  which  Sir  Alexander 
had  left,  having  gone  with  his  lady  to  Edinburgh, 
and  be  his  guests,  till  we  had  an  opportunity  of  sail- 
ing to  Mull.  We  accordingly  got  there  to  dinner ; 
and  passed  our  day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  less 
than  fourteen  in  number. 

Saturday^  2d  October. — Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
**  a  chief  and  his  lady  should  make  their  house  like 
a  court.  They  should  have  a  certain  number  of  the 
gentlemen's  daughters  to  receive  their  education  in 
the  family,  to  learn  pastry  and  such  things  from  the 
housekeeper,  and  manners  fiom  my  lady.  That  was 
the  way  in  the  great  families  in  Wales;  at  Lady 
Salisbury's,  Mrs.  Thrale's  grandmother,  and  at  Lady 
Philips's.  I  distinguish  the  families  by  the  ladies, 
as  I  speak  of  what  was  properly  their  province. 
There  were  always  six  young  ladies  at  Sir  John 
Philips's ;  when  one  was  married,  her  place  was 
fiUed  up.  There  was  a  large  schpol-room,  where 
they  learnt  needlework  and  other  things."  I  ob- 
served, that,  at  some  courts  in  Germany,  there  were 
academies  for  the  pages,  who  are  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men, and  receive  their  education  without  any  expense 
to  their  parents.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  manners 
were  best  learnt  at  those  courts.  *^  You  are  admitted 
with  great  facility  to  the  prince's  company,  and  yet 
must  treat  him  with  much  respect.  At  a  great  court, 
you  are  at  such  a  distance  that  you  get  no  good."  I 
said,  "Very  true:  a  man  sees  the  court  of  Versailles, 
as  if  he  saw  it  on  a  theatre."  He  said,  "  The  best 
book  that  ever  was  written  upon  good  breeding,  "  II 
Corteggiano,"  by  Castiglione,  grew  up  at  the  little 
court  of  Urbino,  and  you  should  read  it."  I  am  glad 
always  to  have  his  opinion  of  books.  At  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson's,  he  commended  "  Whitby's  Commentary," 
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Tour  to  and  said,  he  had  heard  him  called  rather  lax;  but 

Hebiid. 

he  did  not  perceive  it.  He  had  looked  at  a  novel, 
called  "The  Man  of  the  World,"  at  Rasay,  but 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  it\  He  mid  to-day, 
while  reading  my  journal,  "This  will  be  a  great 
treasure  to  us  some  years  hence." 

Talking  of  a  very  penurious  gentleman*  of  our 
acquaintance,  he  observed,  that  he  exceeded  L*Avare 
in  the  play.  I  concurred  with  him,  and  remarked 
that  he  would  do  well,  if  introduced  in  one  of  Foote's 
farces ;  that  the  best  way  to  get  it  done  would  be  to 
bring  Foote  to  be  entertained  at  his  house  for  a  week, 
and  then  it  would  hejbeit  indignatio.  Johnson. 
"Sir,  I  wish  he  had  him.  I,  who  have  eaten  his 
bread,  will  not  give  him  to  him ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  he  came  honestly  by  him." 

He  said,  he  was  angry  at  Thrale,  for  sitting  at 
General  Oglethorpe's  without  speaking.  He  censured 
a  man  for  degrading  himself  to  a  non-entity.  I 
observed,  that  Goldsmith  was  on  the  other  extreme ; 
for  he  spoke  at  all  ventures.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ; 
Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  speak,  will  talk  of  what 
he  knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end 
in  exposing  him."  "  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  if  he  feels 
that  he  exposes  himself.  If  he  was  with  two  tailors'* 
"  Or  with  two  founders,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  in- 
terrupting me,  "he  would  fall  a  talking  on  the  method 
of  making  cannon,  though  both  of  them  would  soon  see 
that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of." 
We  were  very  social  and  merry  in  his  room  this  fore- 
noon. In  the  evening  the  company  danced  as  usual. 
We  performed,  with  much  activity,  a  dance  which,  I 
suppose,  the  emigration  from  Sky  has  occasioned.  They 
call  it  America.  Each  of  the  couples,  after  the  com- 

'  [Though  not,  perhaps,  so  popular  as  the  "  Man  of  Feeling"  of  the  same 
amiable  author,  the  "  JMan  of  the  World"  is  a  very  pathetic  tale. — Walter 
Scott.] 

a  [No  doubt  Sir  Alexander  Macdunald Ed.] 
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.mon  involutions  and  evolutions,  successively  whirls  Tour  to 

Hebrid. 

round  in  a  circle,  till  all  are  in  motion ;  and  the  dance 
seems  intended  to  show  how  emigration  catches,  till 
.a  whole  neighbourhood  is  set  afloat.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon 
told  me,  that  last  year  when  a  ship  sailed  from  Port- 
ree for  America,  the  people  on  shore  were  almost 
distracted  when  they  saw  their  relations  go  off;  they 
lay  down  on  the  ground,  tumbled,  and  tore  the  grass 
with  their  teeth.  This  year  there  was  not  a  tear  shed. 
The  people  on  shore  seemed  to  think  that  they  would 
30on  follow.  This  indiifference  is  a  mortal  sign  for 
the  country.  / 

We  danced  to-night  to  the  musick  of  the  bagpipe, 
which  made  us  beat  the  ground  with  prodigious  force. 
I  thought  it  better  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
kindness  of  the  people  of  Sky,  by  joining  heartily  in 
their  amusements,  than  to  play  the  abstract  scholar. 
I  looked  on  this  tour  to  the  Hebrides  as  a  copartner- 
ship between  Dr.  Johnson  and  me.  Each  was  to  do 
all  he  could  to  promote  its  success;  and  I  have  some 
reason  to  flatter  myself,  that  my  gayer  exertions 
were  of  service  to  us.  Dr.  Johnson's  immense  fund 
of  knowledge  and  wit  was  a  wonderful  source  of  ad- 
miration and  delight  to  them ;  but  they  had  it  only 
at  times;  and  they  required  to  have  the  intervals 
agreeably  filled  up,  and  even  little  elucidations  of 
his  learned  text.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  fre- 
quently to  draw  him  forth  to  talk,  when  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  silent.  The  fountain  was  at 
times  locked  up,  till  I  opened  the  spring.  It  was 
curious  to  hear  the  Hebridians,  when  any  dispute 
happened  while  he  was  out  of  the  room,  saying 
"  Stay  till  Dr.  Johnson  comes ;  say  that  to  him  /" 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  I  cannot  but  laugh, 
to  think  of  myself  roving  among  the  Hebrides  at 
sixty.     I  wonder  where  I  shall  rove  at  fourscore !" 
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Tour  to  This  evening  he  disputed  the  truth  of  what  is  said, 
as  to  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  catching  cold  whenever 
strangers  corned  "  How  can  there,"  said  he,  "  be  a 
physical  effect  without  a  physical  cause  ?"  He  added^ 
laughing,  "the  arrival  of  a  ship  full  of  strangers 
would  kill  them ;  for,  if  one  stranger  gives  them  one 
cold,  two  strangers  must  give  them  two  colds ;  and 
so  in  proportion."  I  wondered  to  hear  him  ridicule 
this,  as  he  had  praised  M^Aulay  for  putting  it  in  his 
book ;  saying,  that  it  was  manly  in  him  to  tell  a  fact, 
however  strange,  if  he  himself  believed  it.  He  said, 
the  evidence  was  not  adequate  to  the  improbability 
of  the  thing ;  that  if  a  physician,  rather  disposed  to 
be  incredulous,  should  go  to  St.  Kilda,  and  report  the 
fact,  then  he  would  begin  to  look  about  him.  They 
said,  it  was  annually  proved  by  Macleod's  steward, 
on  whose  arrival  all  the  inhabitants  caught  cold.  He 
jocularly  remarked,  "the  steward  always  comes  to 
demand  something  from  them ;  and  so  they  fall  a 
coughing.     I  suppose  the  people  in  Sky  all  take  a 

cold  when (naming  a  certain  person*)  comes.** 

They  said,  he  came  only  in  summer.  Johnson. 
"  That  is  out  of  tenderness  to  you.  Bad  weather 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  too  much." 

Sunday^  3d  October. — Joseph  reported  that  the 
wind  was  still  against  us.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "A 
wind,  or  not  a  wind  ?  that  is  the  question  ;'*  for  he 
can  amuse  himself  at  times  with  a  little  play  of  words, 
or  rather  sentences.  I  remember  when  he  turned 
his  cup  at  Aberbrothick,  where  we  drank  tea,  he 
muttered,  Claudite  jam  rivos^  pueri.  I  'must  again 
and  again  apologize  to  fastidious  readers,  for  record- 
ing such  minute  particulars.     They  prove  the  scru- 


»  [See  aHU\  p.  53,  an,  at  least,  ingenious  solution  of  tiiis  enigma. — Ed.] 
^  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald. — Ed.] 
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pulous  fidelity  of  my  Journal.     Dr.  Johnson  said  it  Jow  to 
was  a  very  exact  picture  of  a  portion  of  his  life. 

While  we  were  chatting  in  the  indolent  style  of 
men  who  were  to  stay  here  all  this  day  at  least,  we 
were  suddenly  roused  at  being  told  that  the  wind 
was  fair,  that  a  little  fleet  of  herring-busses  was  pass- 
ing by  for  Mull,  and  that  Mr.  Simpson's  vessel  was 
about  to  sail.     Hugh  McDonald,  the  skipper,  came 
to  us,  and  was  impatient  that  we  should  get  ready, 
which  we  soon  did.     Dr.  Johnson,  with  composure 
and  solemnity,  repeated  the  observation  of  Epictetus, 
that,  ^'  as  man  has  the  voyage  of  death  before  him, 
— whatever  may  be  his  employment,  he  should  be 
ready  at  the  master's  call ;  and  an  old  man  should 
never  be  far  from  the  shore,  lest  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  himself  ready.'*     He  rode,  and  I  and  the 
other  gentlemen  walked,  about  an  English  mile  to 
the  shore,  where  the  vessel  lay.     Dr.  Johnson  said 
he  should  never  forget  Sky,  and  returned  thanks  for 
all  civilities.     We  were  carried  to  the  vessel  in  a 
small  boat  which  she  had,  and  we  set  sail  very  briskly 
about  one  o'clock.     I  was  much  pleaded  with  the 
motion  for  many  hours.     Dr.  Johnson  grew  sick,  and 
retired  under  cover,  as  it  rained  a  good  deal.     1  kept 
above,  that  I  might  have  fresh  air,  and  finding  my- 
self not  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  I  exulted 
in  being  a  stout  seaman,  while  Dr.  Johnson  was 
quite  in  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  I  was  soon  hum- 
bled; for  after  imagining  that  I  could  go  with  ease 
to  America  or  the  East  Indies,  I  became  very  sick, 
but  kept  above  board,  though  it  rained  hard. 

As  we  had  been  detained  so  long  in  Sky  by  bad 
weather,  we  gave  up  the  scheme  that  Col  had  planned 
for  us  of  visiting  several  islands,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  Mull,  and 
Icolmkill  and  Inchkenneth,  which  lie  near  to  it. 
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Tour  to      Mr.  Simpson  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes  for  awhile, 
the  wind  being  fair  for  us.     He  said  he  would  land 
us  at  Icolmkill  that  night.     But  when  the  wind 
fedled,  it  was  resolved  we  should  make  for  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  and  land  in  the  harbour  of  Tobermorie. 
We  kept  near  the  five  herring  vessels  for  some  time ; 
but  afterwards  four  of  them  got  before  us,  and  one 
little  wherry  fell  behind  us.     When  we  got  in  full 
view  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  wind  changed, 
and  was  directly  against  our  getting  into  the  Sound. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  tack,  and  get  forward  in 
that  tedious  manner.     As  we  advanced,  the  storm 
grew  greater,  and  the  sea  very  rough.     Col  then 
began  to  talk  of  making  for  Egg,  or  Canna,  or  his 
own  island.     Our  skipper  said,  he  would  get  us  into 
the  Sound.     Having  struggled  for  this  a  good  while 
in  vain,  he  said,  he  would  push  forward  till  we  were 
near  the  land  of  Mull,  where  we  might  cast  anchor, 
and  lie  till  the  morning;  for  although,  before  this, 
there  had  been  a  good  moon,  and  I  had  pretty  di- 
stinctly seen  not  only  the  land  of  Mull,  but  up  the 
Sound,  and  the  country  of  Morven  as  at  one  end  of 
it,  the  night  was  now  grown  very  dark.     Our  crew 
consisted  of  one  McDonald,  our  skipper,  and  two 
'     sailors,  one  of  whom  had  but  one  eye  ;  Mr.  Simpson 
himself.  Col,  and  Hugh  McDonald  his  servant,  all 
lielped.     Simpson  said,  he  would  willingly  go  for 
£01,  if  young  Col  or  his  servant  would  undertake  to 
pilot  us  to  a  harbour ;  but,  as  the  island  is  low  land, 
jit  was  dangerous  to  run  upon  it  in  the  dark.     Col 
and  his  servant   appeared  a  little  dubious.     The 
scheme  of  running  for  Canna  seemed  then  to  be  era- 
braced  ;  but  Canna  was  ten  leagues  off,  all  out  of  our 
way;  and  they  were  afraid  to  attempt  the  harbour 
of  Egg.     All  these  different  plans  were  successively 
in  agitation.     The  old  skipper  still  tried  to  make  for 
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the  land  of  Mull ;  but  then  it  was  considered  tliat  T<mr  t9 

,      HebncU 

there  was  no  place  there  where  we  could  anchor  in 
safety.  Much  time  was  lost  in  striving  against  the 
storm.  At  last  it  became  so  rough,  and  threatened 
to  be  so  much  worse,  that  Col  and  his  servant  took 
more  courage,  and  said  they  would  undertake  to  hit 
one  of  the  harbours  in  Col.  **  Then  let  us  run  for 
it  in  God's  name/'  said  the  skipper ;  and  instantly 
we  turned  towards  it.  The  little  wherry  which  had 
fallen  behind  us  had  hard  work.  The  master  [had] 
begged  that,  if  wq  made  for  Col,  we  should  put  out  a 
light  to  him.  Accordingly  one  of  the  sailors  waved  a 
glowing  peat  for  some  time.  The  various  difficulties 
that  were  started  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  apprehen- 
sion, from  which  I  was  relieved,  when  I  found  we 
were  to  run  for  a  harbour  before  the  wind.  But  my 
relief  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  I  soon  heard 
that  our  sails  were  very  bad,  and  Were  in  danger  of 
being  torn  in  pieces,  in  which  case  we  should  be 
driven  upon  the  rocky  shore  of  Col.  It  was  very 
dark,  and  there  was  a  heavy  and  incessant  rain.  The 
sparks  of  the  burning  peat  flew  so  much  about,  that 
I  dreaded  the  vessel  might  take  fire.  Then,  as  Col 
was  a  sportsman,  and  had  powder  on  board,  I  figured 
that  we  might  be  blown  up.  Simpson  and  he  ap- 
peared a  little  frightened,  which  made  me  more  so ; 
and  the  perpetual  talking,  or  rather  shouting,  which 
was  carried  on  in  Erse,  alarmed  me  still  more.  A 
man  is  always  suspicious  of  what  is  saying  in  an  un- 
known tongue ;  and,  if  fear  be  his  passion  at  the 
time,  he  grows  more  afraid.  Our  vessel  often  lay  so 
much  on  one  side,  that  I  trembled  lest  she  should  be 
overset,  and  indeed  they  told  me  afterwards,  that 
they  had  run  her  sometimes  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
water,  so  anxious  were  they  to  make  what  haste  they 
could  before  the  night  should  be  worse.     I  now  saw 
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Toar  to  what  I  ncver  saw  before,  a  prodigious  sea,  with  im- 
mense billows  coming  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape.  There  was  some- 
thing grandly  horrible  in  the  sight.  I  am  glad  I 
have  seen  it  once.  Amidst  all  these  terrifying  cir- 
cumstances, I  endeavoured  to  compose  my  mind.  It 
was  not  easy  to  do  it ;  for  all  the  stories  that  I  had 
heard  of  the  dangerous  sailing  among  the  Hebrides, 
which  is  proverbial,  came  full  upon  my  recollection. 
When  I  thought  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  me, 
and  would  suffer  severely,  should  I  be  lost,  I  up- 
braided myself,  as  not  having  a  sufficient  cause  for 
putting  myself  in  such  danger.  Piety  afforded  me 
comfort ;  yet  I  was  disturbed  by  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  a  particular  providence,  and 
by  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  petitions  of  an  individual,  or 
even  of  congregations,  can  have  any  influence  with 
the  Deity ;  objections  which  have  been  often  made, 
and  which  Dr.  Hawkesworth  ^  has  lately  revived,  in 
his  Preface  to  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas;  but 
Dr.  Ogden's  excellent  doctrine  on  the  efficacy  of  in- 
tercession prevailed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  eleven  before  we  set  our- 

>  ["  The  general  disappiobation  with  whidi  the  doctrines  unhappily  adyanced 
by  Hawkesworth  in  this  preface  were  received  deprived  him,"  says  tlie  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  "  of  peace  of  mind  and  of  life  itself f**  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  says, 
{Anecdotes,  p.  143)  '^Hawkesworth,  the  pious,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise,  fell 
a  lamented  sacrifice  to  newspaper  abuse ;"  and  Air.  Malone,  in  a  MS.  note  on 
that  passage,  in  his  copy  of  Piozzi^s  Anecdotes,  (which  Mr.  Markland  has  been 
so  good  as  to  communicate  to  the  Editor),  states,  that  <'  after  Hawkesworth 
had  published  Cooke's  first  voyage,  he  was  attacked  severely  in  the  newspapers, 
by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  A  Christian^  for  some  tenets  in  that  work, 
which  80  preyed  on  his  spirits  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  large  dose  of 
opium."    There  is  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  these  accounts — ^both  of  the 

public  indignation,  and  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  consequent  distress  of  mind were 

exaggerated;  for  he  was,  between  the  publication  of  his  preface  in  spring 
177*^)  and  his  death  in  the  November  of  the  same  year,  elected  a  Director 
of  the  East  India  Company, — a  distinction  which,  if  the  accounts  before- 
mentioned  were  true,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  either  solicited  or  ob- 
tained. One  is  anxious  to  believe  that  a  life  like  Hawkesworth*s,  spent  in 
advocating  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  was  not  so  miserably  clouded 
at  its  very  close. — Ed.] 
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selves  in  the  course  for  Col.  As  I  saw  them  all  busy  'j^^ 
doing  something,  I  asked  Col,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, what  I  could  do.  He,  with  a  happy  readiness, 
put  into  my  hand  a  rope,  which  was  fixed  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  masts,  and  told  me  to  hold  it  till  he 
bade  me  pull.  If  I  had  considered  the  matter,  I 
might  have  seen  that  this  could  not  be  of  the  least 
service ;  but  his  object  was  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
way  of  those  who  were  busy  working  the  vessel,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  divert  my  fear,  by  employing 
me,  and  making  me  think  that  I  was  of  use.  Thus 
did  I  stand  firm  to  my  post,  while  the  wind  and  rain 
beat  upon  me,  always  expecting  a  call  to  pull  my 
rope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered ;  old  McDonald, 
and  Col  and  his  servant,  lay  upon  the  forecastle,  look- 
ing sharp  out  for  the  harbour.  It  was  necessary  to 
carry  much  clothe  as  they  termed  it,  that  is  to  say, 
much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore  of 
Col.  This  made  violent  phmging  in  a  rough  sea. 
At  last  they  spied  the  harbour  of  Lochiem,  and  Col 
cried,  *^  Thank  God,  we  are  safe  !'*  We  ran  up  till 
we  were  opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we  got 
into  it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  this  time  been  quiet  and  un- 
concerned. He  had  lain  down  on  one  of  the  beds, 
and  having  got  free  from  sickness,  was  satisfied. 
The  truth  is,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  danger  we  were 
in  ^ ;  but,  fearless  and  unconcerned,  might  have  said. 


»  [He  at  least  made  light  of  it,  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  After 
having  been  detained  by  stonns  many  days  at  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought, 
with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust,  which  Boswell  had  a  great  mind  to  call 
a  tempest,  forced  us  into  Co/,  an  obscure  island;  on  which — < nulla  campis  arbor 
ffstiva  recreatur  aura.' " — Letters,  voL  i.  p.  167* — Ed.  Their  risque,  in  a  sea 
full  of  islands,  was  very  considerable.  Indeed  the  whole  expedition  was  highly 
perilous,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  the  precarious  chance  of  getting  sea- 
worthy boats,  and  Sie  ignorance  of  the  Hebrideans,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
opportuniti^  I  may  say  the  necessitiea  of  their  situation^  are  very  careless  and 
unskilful  saifers.-- Walteb  Scott.] 
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o!^  in  the  words  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  motto  to 
hig«  Rambler." 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  defeior  hospes  K 

Once,  during  the  doubtful  consultations,  he  asked 
whither  we  were  going ;  and  upon  being  told  that  it 
was  not  certain  whether  to  Mull  or  Col,  he  cried, 
**  Col  for  my  money  !'*  I  now  went  down,  with  Col 
and  Mr.  Simpson,  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  in 
philosophick  tranquillity  with  a  greyhound  of  Cofs 
at  his  back,  keeping  him  warm.  Col  is  quite  the 
Juvenis  qui  gaudet  canibus.  He  had,  when  we  left 
Talisker,  two  greyhounds,  two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and 
a  large  Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  lost  one  of 
his  terriers  by  the  road,  but  had  still  five  dogs  with 
him.  I  was  very  ill,  and  very  desirous  to  get  to 
shore.  When  I  was  told  that  we  could  not  land  that 
night,  as  the  storm  had  now  increased,  I  looked  so 
miserably,  as  Col  afterwards  informed  me,  that  what 
Shakspeare  has  made  the  Frenchman  say  of  the  En- 
glish  soldiers,  when  scantily  dieted,  "  Piteous  they 
will  look,  like  drowned  mice !"  might,  I  believe,  have 
been  well  applied  to  me.  There  was  in  the  harbour, 
before  us,  a  Campbell-town  vessel,  the  Betty y  Ken- 
neth Morison  master,  taking  in  kelp,  and  bound  for 
Ireland.  We  sent  our  boat  to  beg  beds  for  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  the  master  would  send  his  boat, 
which  was  larger  than  ours.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and  Col  and  I  were  accommodated  in  his  vessel  till 
the  morning. 

Monday^  Uh  October. — ^About  eight  o'clock  we 
went  in  the  boat  to  Mr.  Simpson's  vessel,  and  took 
in  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  quite  well,  though  he  had 
tasted  nothing  but  a  dish  of  tea  since  Saturday  night 
On  our  expressing  some  surprise  at  this,  he  said,  that 

1  For  as  the  tempest  drives,  I  diape  my  way...JB*BANCi8. 
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"  when  he  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  had  no  regular  Tour  to 
system  of  life,  he  had  fasted  for  two  days  at  a  time, 
during  which  he  had  gone  about  visiting,  though  not 
at  the  hours  of  dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had  drunk 
tea,  but  eaten  no  bread ;  that  this  was  no  intentional 
fasting  ^  but  happened  just  in  the  course  of  a  literary 
life/' 

There  was  a  little  miserable  publick-house  close 
upon  the  shore,  to  which  we  should  have  gone,  had 
we  landed  last  night :  but  this  morning  Col  resolved 
to  take  us  directly  to  the  house  of  Captain  Lauchlan 
McLean,  a  descendant  of  his  family,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  and  taken  a  farm 
in  Col.  We  had  about  an  English  mile  to  go  to  it* 
Col  and  Joseph,  and  some  others,  ran  to  some  little 
horses,  called  here  shelties,  that  were  running  wild 
on  a  heath,  and  catched  one  of  them.  We  had  a 
saddle  with  us,  which  was  clapped  upon  it,  and  a 
straw  halter  was  put  on  its  head.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
then  mounted,  and  Joseph  very  slowly  and  gravely 
led  the  horse.  I  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  **  I  widi,  sir, 
the  Club  saw  you  in  this  attitude  V 

It  was  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet  to  the 
skin.  Captain  McLean  had  but  a  poor  temporary 
house,  or  rather  hut ;  however,  it  was  a  very  good 
haven  to  us.     There  was  a  blazing  peat  fire,  and 

*  [This  was  probably  the  same  kind  of  unintentional  fasting,  as  that  which 
suggested  to  him,  at  an  eatlier  period,  the  affecting  epithet  impranttu^  (ante^ 
vol.  L  p.  107.) — ^Walter  Scott.] 

*  This  curious  exhibition  may  perhaps  remind  some  of  my  readers  of  the 
ludicrous  lines  made,  during  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  administration,  on  Mr.  George 
(afterwards  Lord)  Lyttelton,  though  the  figures  of  the  two  personages  must  be 
allowed  to  be  verjr  different : 

^'  But  who  is  this  astride  the  pony, 
So  long,  so  leau,  so  lank,  so  bony  ? 
Dat  be  de  great  oritor,  Littletony.**— BOSWEI.L. 

[These  lines  are  part  of  a  song  printed  under  a  poliUcal  caricature  print, 
levelled  against  Sir  Robert  M^alpole,  called  The  Motion,  which  represents  a 
chariot  dntwn  by  six  spirited  horses,  in  and  about  which  are  the  chiefe  of  the 
opposition  of  the  day,  Lords  Chesterfield  and  Carteret,  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr. 
Sandys,  &c.— JSTicA.  Anec,  toL  iv.  p.  465— *£o.] 
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SSrid?  ^'®'  McLean,  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
got  us  tea.  I  felt  still  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  it  was  not  in  imagination,  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  motion  on  the  fluids,  like  that  of  the  sea 
itself  after  the  storm  is  over. 

There  were  some  books  on  the  board  which  served 
as  a  chimney-piece.  Dr.  Johnson  took  up  "  Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times."  He  said,  "  The  first 
part  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in 
the  English  language ;  it  is  quite  dramatick  :  while 
he  went  about  every  where,  saw  every  where,  and 
heard  every  where.  By  the  first  part,  I  mean  so  far 
as  it  appears  that  Burnet  himself  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  what  he  has  told ;  and  this  may  be  easily 
distinguished."  Captain  McLean  censured  Burnet, 
for  his  high  praise  of  Lauderdale  in  a  dedication, 
when  he  shows  him  in  his  history  to  have  been  so 
bad  a  man.  Johnson.  **  I  do  not  think  myself  that 
a  man  should  say  in  a  dedication  ^  what  he  could  not. 
say  in  a  history.  However,  allowance  should  be 
made ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference.  The  known 
style  of  a  dedication  is  flattery :  it  professes  to  flatter. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  what  a  man  says 
in  a  dedication,  and  what  he  says  in  a  history,  as  be- 
tween a  lawyer's  pleading  a  cause,  and  reporting  it." 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough.  The 
wind  became  fair  for  Mull  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  resolved  to  sail  next  morning ;  but  having 
been  thrown  into  the  island  of  Col,  we  were  unwilling 
to  leave  it  unexamined,  especially  as  we  considered 
that  the  Campbell-town  vessel  would  sail  for  Mull  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  therefore  we  determined  to  stay. 

Tuesday f  5th  October. — I  rose,  and  wrote  my 
Journal  till  about  nine,  and  then  went  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  sat  up  in  bed  and  talked  and  laughed.     I 

>  [Sec  ante,  p.  26,  ».— Ed.] 
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said,  it  was  curious  to  look  back  ten  years,  to  the  ^o^to 
time  when  we  first  thought  of  visiting  the  Hebrides- 
How  distant  and  improbable  the  scheme  then  ap- 
peared !  Yet  here  we  were  actually  among  them. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  people  may  come  to  do  any  thing 
almost,  by  talking  of  it.  I  really  believe  I  could 
talk  myself  into  building  a  house  upon  island  Isa, 
though  I  should  probably  never  come  back  again  to 
see  it.  I  could  easily  persuade  Reynolds  to  do  it ; 
and  there  would  be  no  great  sin  in  persuading  him 
to  do  it.  Sir,  he  would  reason  thus  :  *  What  will  it 
cost  me  to  be  there  once  in  two  or  three  summers  ? 
Why,  perhaps,  five  hundred  pounds;  and  what  is 
that,  in  comparison  of  having  a  fine  retreat,  to  which 
a  man  can  go,  dr  to  which  he  can  send  a  friend  ?* 
He  would  never  find  out  that  he  may  have  this  within 
twenty  miles  of  London.  Then  I  would  tell  him, 
that  he  may  marry  one  of  the  Miss  Macleods,  a  lady 
of  great  family.  Sir,  it  is  surprising  how  people  will 
go  to  a  distance  for  what  they  may  have  at  home.  I 
knew  a  lady*  who  came  up  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Knightsbridge  with  one  of  her  daughters,  and  gave 
five  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  and  a  warm  bath  ; 
that  is,  mere  warm  water.  That^  you  know,  could 
not  be  had  in  Lincolnshire  !  She  said,  it  was  made 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  and  Joseph, 
mounted  horses,  and  Col  and  the  captain  walked 
with  us  about  a  short  mile  across  the  island.  We 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hector  M'Lean.  His 
parish  consists  of  the  islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi.  He 
was  about  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  a  decent  eccle- 
^iastick,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  clothes,  and  a 
black  wig.  He  appeared  like  a  Dutch  pastor,  or  one 
of  the  ^^  Assembly  of  Divines''  at  Westminster.  Dr. 

'  [Mrs.  Langtcn,  the  mother  of  his  friend. — Ed.] 
VOL.  II.  I.  L 
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Tour  to  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  *'  that  he  was  a 
fine  old  man,  and  was  as  well-dressed,  and  had  as 
much  dignity  in  his  appearance,  as  the  dean  of  a 
cathedral."  We  were  told  that  he  had  a  valuable 
library,  though  but  poor  accommodation  for  it,  being 
obliged  to  keep  his  books  in  large  chests.  It  was 
curious  to  see  him  and  Dr.  Johnson  together.  Neither 
of  them  heard  very  distinctly;  so  each  of  them  talked 
in  his  own  way,  -and  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  McLean 
said,  he  had  a  confutation  of  Bayle,  by  Leibnitz, 
Johnson.  "A  confutation  of  Bayle,  sir!  What 
part  of  Bayle  do  you  mean  ?  The  greatest  part  of 
his  writings  is  not  confutable:  it  is  historical  and 
critical.*'  Mr.  M'Lean  said,  "  the  irreligious  part ;" 
and  proceeded  to  talk  of  Leibnitz's  controversy  with 
Clarke,  calling  Leibnitz  a  great  man.  Johnson. 
"Why,  sir,  Leibnitz  persisted  in  affirming  that 
Newton  called  space  sensorium  numinis,  notwith- 
standing he  was  corrected,  and  desired  to  observe 
that  Newton*s'words  were  quasi  sensorium  numinis. 
No,  sir ;  Leibnitz  was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  I  know. 
Out  of  respect  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  patronised 
him,  Clarke  treated  him  too  well." 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  thus  going 
on,  the  old  minister  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  cresting  up  erect,  pulling  down  the  front  of 
his  periwig,  and  talking  what  a  great  man  Leibnitz 
was.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scene  would  require  a 
page  with  two  columns ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  be 
represented  by  two  good  players.  The  old  gentleman 
«aid,  Clarke  was  very  wicked,  for  going  so  much  into 
the  Arian  system.  "  I  will  not  say  he  was  wicked,** 
fiaid  Dr.  Johnson ;  "  he  might  be  mistaken."  McLean. 
**  He  was  wicked,  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  worthy  men  in  England  have  since  con- 
futed him  to  all  intents  and  purposes.**    Johnson. 
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"  I  know  not  who  has  confuted  him  to  aU  intents  and  Tow  to 
purposes''     Here  again  there  was  a  double  talking, 
each  continuing  to  maintain  his  own  argument,  with- 
out hearing  exactly  what  the  other  said. 

I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  practise  the 
art  of  accommodating  himself  to  different  sorts  of 
people.  Had  he  been  softer  with  this  venerable  old 
man,  we  might  have  had  more  conversation  ;  but  his 
forcible  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  manner,  may  be 
said  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age^  I  have  seen  even 
Mrs.  Thrale  stunned ;  but  I  have  often  maintained, 
that  it  is  better  he  should  retain  his  own  manner. 
Pliability  of  address  I  conceive  to  be  inconsistent 
with  that  majestick  power  of  mind  which  he  possesses, 
and  which  produces  such  noble  effects.  A  lofty  oak 
will  not  bend  like  a  supple  willow. 

He  told  me  afterwards,  he  liked  firmness  in  an  old 
man,  and  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  M'Lean  so  orthodox. 
**  At  his  age,  it  is  too  late  for  a  man  to  be  asking 
himself  questions  as  to  his  belief." 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  where 
we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  chapel.  We  then 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Grissipol,  or  the  rough 
pool. 

AtGrissipol  we  found  a  good  farm-house,  belonging 
to  the  Laird  of  Col,  and  possessed  by  Mr.  M'Sweyn. 
On  the  beach  here  there  is  a  singular  variety  of 
curious  stones.  I  picked  up  one  very  like  a  small 
cucumber..  By  the  by,  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  that 
Gay's  line  in  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  "  As  men  should 
serve  a  cucumber,"  &c.  has  no  waggish  meaning, 
with  reference  to  men  flinging  away  cucumbers  as 
too  coolings  which  some  have  thought;  for  it  has 

*  [If  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Journal,  we  should, 
instead  of  this  remonstrance  aimed  indirectly  at  him,  have  here  had  the  details 
of  the  harshness  which  Boswell  regrets,  and  which  must  have  been  pretty  severe 
to  remind  Boswell  that  his  violence  '^/ipari^  neithe^.age  nor  sex.'*— £d.] 
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Tour  to  been  a  common  saying  of  physicians  in  England, 
that  a  cucumber  should  be  well  sliced,  and  dressed 
with  pepper  and  vinegar,  and  then  thrown  out,  as 
good-for  nothing.  Mr.  M'Sweyn's  predecessors  had 
been  in  Sky  from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the 
estate  belonging  to  Macleod ;  probably  before  Macleod 
had  it.  The  name  is  certainly  Norwegians  from 
Sueno^  King  of  Norway.  The  present  Mr.  M^Sweyn 
left  Sky  upon  the  late  Macleod's  raising  his  rents. 
He  then  got  this  farm  from  Col. 

He  appeared  to  be  near  fourscore ;  but  looked  as 
fresh,  and  was  as  strong  as  a  man  of  fifty.  His  son 
Hugh  looked  older ;  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
had  more  the  manners  of  an  old  man  than  he.  I 
had  often  heard  of  such  instances,  but  never  saw  one 
before.  Mrs.  M^Sweyn  was  a  decent  old  gentle- 
woman. She  was  dressed  in  tartan,  and  could  speak 
nothing  but  Erse.  She  said,  she  taught  Sir  James 
McDonald  Erse,  and  would  teach  me  soon.  I  could 
now  sing  a  verse  of  the  song  Hatyinfoam'eri^y  made 

>  [M^Swyne  has  an  awkward  sound,  but  the  name  is  held  to  be  of  high 
antiquity,  both  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  north  of  Ireland. — ^Walter  Scott. 
.  In  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  singular  hole  in  a  dii!^ 
communicating  with  a  cave  below,  through  which,  in  certain  circumstances  of 
the  sea  and  wind,  the  spray  is  driven  up  with  great  force,  is  called  M^Swine^n 
(for  M^Sweyn*s)  gun.  The  name,  no  doubt,  was  originally  Scandinavian,  but 
it  was  established  in  England  before  the  Conquest.  ^^  In  Ferleia  (Femely, 
Yorkshire)  Ooduin  et  Suen  habuerunt,  &c  ubi  nunc  habet  Ilbertus  de  Lacy.'* 
^■^oomsday  book, — Ed.] 

A  [Hatyin  fmm,  (see  anie^  p.  393).     A  very  popular  air  in  the  Hebrides, 
written  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Allan  of  Muidartach,  or  Allan  of  Muidart, 
a  chief  of  the  Clanranald  fieunily.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  it  by  a  fair 
'  friend  of  mine : 


Come,  here's  a  pledge  to  young  and  old, 
We  quaff  the  blood-red  wine; 

A  health  to  Allan  Muidart  bold, 
The  dearest  love  of  mine. 


Along,  along,  then  haste  along. 
For  here  no  more  I  '11  stay  ; 
I  '11  braid  and  bind  my  tresses  long, 
.  And  o'er  thejiills  away. 
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in  honour  of  Allan,  the  famous  captain  of  Clanranald,  ^^T 
who  fell  at  Sherrif-muir ;  whose  servant,  who  lay  on 
the  field  watching  his  master's  dead  body,  being 
asked  next  day  who  that  was,  answered,  "  He  was  a 
man  yesterday.'* 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  primitive  hearti- 
ness. Whisky  was  served  round  in  a  shell,  according 
to  the  ancient  Highland  custom.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  partake  of  it ;  but,  being  desirous  to  do  honour 
to  the  modes  "  of  other  times,"  drank  some  water  out 
of  the  shell. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  it  would  re- 
quire great  resignation  to  live  in  one  of  these  islands.'* 
BoswELL.  "  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  felt  myself 
at  times  in  a  state  of  almost  mere  physical  existence, 
satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  walk  about,  and 
enjoy  my  own  thoughts ;  and  I  can  figure  a  conti- 
nuation of  this."    Johnson.  "  Ay,  sir ;  but  if  you 

IL 

MHien  waves  blow  gurly  off  the  strand. 

And  none  the  bark  may  steer  ; 
The  grasp  of  Allan*s  strong  right  hand 

Compels  her  home  to  veer. 
Along,  along,  &c. 

III. 

And  when  to  old  Kilphedar  *  came 

Such  troops  of  damsels  gay ; 
Say,  came  they  there  for  AUan*s  fame, 

Or  came  they  there  to  pray  ? 
Along,  along,  &c. 

IV. 

And  when  these  dames  of  beauty  rare 

Were  dandng  in  the  hall, 
On  some  were  gems  and  jewels  rare, 

And  cambric  coifs  on  all. 

Along,  along,  then  haste  away. 

For  here  no  more  we  'II  stay ; 
1*11  braid  and  bind  my  tresses  long. 

And  o*er  the  hills  away.— Walter  Scott.] 

*  [St.  Peter's,  a  church  in  Sky Ed,] 
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Tour  to  \rere  shut  up  here,  your  own  thoughts  would  tormfent 
you :  you  would  think  of  Edinburgh  or  of  Londoh^ 
and  that  you  could  not  be  there/' 

We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Breaeaehst,  the  family 
seat  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  accompanied  by  the  young 
laird,  who  had  now  got  a  horse,  and  by  the  younger 
Mr.  M*8weyn,  whose  wife  had  gone  thither  before 
us,  to  prepare  every  thing  for  our  reception,  the  laird 
and  his  family  being  absent  at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called 
Breacacha,  or  the  Spotted  Field,  because  in  summer 
it  is  enamelled  with  clover  and  daisies,  as  young  Col 
told  me.  We  passed  by  a  place  where  there  is  a  very 
large  stone,  I  may  call  it  a  rock ;  *'  a  vast  weight  for 
Ajax."  The  tradition  is,  that  a  giant  threw  such 
another  stone  at  his  mistress,  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill^ 
at  a  small  distance ;  and  that  she,  in  return,  threw 
this  mass  down  to  him.     It  was  all  in  sport. 

^^  Male  me  petit  lasciva  puella." 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  large  extent  of  plain 
ground.  I  had  not  seen  such  a  place  for  a  long 
time.  Col  and  I  took  a  gallop  upon  it  by  way  of 
race.  It  was  very  refreshing  to  me,  after  having  been 
so  long  taking  short  steps  in  hilly  countries.  It  was 
like  stretching  a  man's  legs  after  being  cramped  in  a 
short  bed.  We  also  passed  close  by  a  large  extent 
of  sand-hills,  near  two  miles  square.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  he  never  had  the  image  before.  It  was  hor- 
rible, if  barrenness  and  danger  could  be  so."  I  heard 
him,  after  we  were  in  the  house  of  Breacacha,  re- 
peating to  himself,  as  he  walked  about  the  room, 

"  And  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwiiid^  dies." 

Probably  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  whole  of  the 
simile  in  Cato,  of  which  that  is  the  concluding  line ; 
the  sandy  desert  had  struck  him  so  strongly.     The 
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sand  has  of  late  been  blown  over  a  good  deal  of '«<»<• 
meadow ;  and  the  people  of  the  island  say,  that  their 
fathers  remembered  much  of  the  space  which  is  now 
covered  with  sand  to  have  been  under  tillage.  Cot% 
house  is  situated  on  a  bay  called  Breacacha  Bay.  We 
found  here  a  neat  new-built  gentleman's  house,  better 
than  any  we  had  been  in  since  we  were  at  Lord 
Errol's.  Dr,  Johnson  relished  it  much  at  first,  but 
soon  remarked  to  me,  that  "  there  was  nothing  be- 
coming a  chief  ^  about  it :  it  was  a  mere  tradesman's 
box."  He  seemed  quite  at  home,  and  no  longer 
found  any  difficulty  in  using  the  Highland  address ; 
for  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  he  said,  with  a  spirited 
familiarity,  "  Now,  Col^  if  you  could  get  us  a  dish 
of  tea."  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  each  an  excellent 
bedchamber.  We  had  a  dispute  which  of  us  had  the 
best  curtains.  His  were  rather  the  best,  being  of 
linen ;  but  I  insisted  that  my  bed  had  the  best  posts, 
which  was  undeniable.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
have  the  best  posts,  we  will  have  you  tied  to  them 
and  whipped."  I  mention  this  slight  circumstance, 
only  to  show  how  ready  he  is,  even  in  mere  trifles, 
to  get  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  by  placing 
him  in  a  ludicrous  view.  I  have  known  him  some- 
times use  the  same  art,  when  hard  pressed  in  serious 
disputation^. 

Wednesday y  6th  October. — After  a  sufficiency  of 
sleep,  we  assembled  at  breakfast  We  were  just  as 
if  in  barracks.  Every  body  was  master.  We  went 
and  viewed  the  old  castle  of  Col,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  present  house,  near  the  shore,  and  founded 

*■  [Col^  though  a  gentleman  of  landed  estate,  could  hardly  be  called  a  chief; 
and  it  was  assiuedly  a  mark  of  good  sense  to  suit  the  character  of  his  house  to 
the  state  and  times  in  which  he  lived. — Ed.] 

3  [Here  followed  Goldsmith^s  appUcation  of  a  lively  saying  in  one  ofCibber*s 
comedies,  already  told,  ante^  p.  101..~£d.] 
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Hybrid?  ^^  ^  ^^^*  '^  ^^  never  been  a  large  feudal  residence, 
and  has  nothing  about  it  that  requires  a  particular 
description.  Like  other  old  inconvenient  buildings 
of  the  same  age,  it  exemplified  Gray's  picturesque 
lines, 

*^  Huge  I  windows  that  exclude  (he  light. 
And  psHsages  that  lead  to  nothing/* 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  mentioning,  that  on  the 
second  story  we  saw  a  vault,  which  was,  and  still  is, 
the  family  prison.  There  was  a  woman  put  into  it 
by  the  laird,  for  theft,  within  these  ten  years ;  and 
any  offender  would  be  confined  there  yet ;  for,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  thing,  as  the  island  is  remote 
from  any  power  established  by  law,  the  laird  must 
exercise  his  jurisdiction  to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shown,  in  a  corner  of  this  vault,  a  hole, 
into  which  Col  said  greater  criminals  used  to  be  put. 
It  was  now  filled  up  with  rubbish  of  different  kinds. 
He  said,  it  was  of  a  great  depth.  "  Ay,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  smiling,  "  all  such  places  that  areJiUed  up 
were  of  a  great  depth."  He  is  very  quick  in  showing 
that  he  does  not  give  credit  to  careless  or  exaggerated 
accounts  of  things.  After  seeing  the  castle,  we  looked 
at  a  small  hut  near  it.  It  is  called  Teigh  Franchich, 
i.  e.  the  Frenchman's  House.  Col  could  not  tell  us 
the  history  of  it.  A  poor  man  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren now  lived  in  it.  We  went  into  it,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  them  some  charity.  There  was  but 
one  bed  for  all  the  family,  and  the  hut  was  very 
smoky.  When  he  came  out,  he  said  to  me,  "  Et 
hoc  secundum  sententiam  philosophorum  est  esse 
heatus''  Boswell.  "  The  philosophers,  when  they 
placed  happiness  in  a  cottage,  supposed  cleanliness 

«  \mch — Ed.] 
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and  no  smoke."    Johnson.  **  Sir,  they  did  not  think  Tour  to 
about  either." 

We  walked  a  little  in  the  laird's  garden,  in  which 
endeavours  have  been  used  to  rear  some  trees ;  but, 
as  soon  as  they  got  above  the  surrounding  wall,  they 
died.  Dr.  Johnson  recommended  sowing  the  seeds 
of  hardy  trees,  instead  of  planting. 

Col  and  I  rode  out  this  morning,  and  viewed  a 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  course  of  our  ride,  we 
saw  a  turnip-field,  which  he  had  hoed  with  his  own 
hands.  He  first  introduced  this  kind  of  husbandry 
into  the  Western  islands.  We  also  looked  at  an 
appearance  of  lead,  which  seemed  very  promising. 
It  has  been  long  known ;  for  I  found  letters  to  the 
late  laird,  from  Sir  John  Areskine  and  Sir  Alexander 
Murray,  respecting  it. 

After  dinner  came  Mr.  McLean,  of  Corneck,  bro- 
ther to  Isle-qf-Muck^  who  is  a  cadet  of  the  family  of 
Col.  He  possesses  the  two  ends  of  Col,  which  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Corneck  had  lately 
taken  a  lease  of  them  at  a  very  advanced  rent,  rather 
than  let  the  Campbells  get  a  footing  in  the  island, 
one  of  whom  had  offered  nearly  as  much  as  he.  Dr. 
Johnson  well  observed,  that  "  landlords  err  much 
when  they  calculate  merely  what  their  land  may  yield. 
The  rent  must  be  in  a  proportionate  ratio  of  what 
th(B  land  may  yield,  and  of  the  power  of  the  tenant 
to  make  it  yield.  A  tenant  cannot  make  by  his 
land,  but  according  to  the  com  and  cattle  which  he 
has.  Suppose  you  should  give  him  twice  as  much 
land  as  he  has,  it  does  him  no  good,  unless  he  gets 
also  more  stock.  It  is  clear  then,  that  the  Highland 
landlords,  who  let  their  substantial  tenants  leave 
them,  are  infatuated;  for  the  poor  small  tenants 
cannot  give  them  good  rents,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things.     They  have  not  the  means  of  raising  more 
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Tour  to  from  their  fbrms."  Comeekf  Dr,  Johnson  said,  was 
the  most  distinct  man  that  he  had  met  with  in  these 
isles ;  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes,  or  put  his  finger  in 
his  ears,  which  he  seemed  to  think  was  a  good  deal 
the  mode  with  most  of  the  people  whom  we  have 
seen  of  late. 

Thursday,  7th  October. — Captain  McLean  joined 
us  this  morning  at  breakfast.  There  came  on  a 
dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  continued  all 
day,  and  rather  increased  at  night.  The  wind  was 
directly  against  our  getting  to  Mull.  We  were  in  a 
strange  state  of  abstraction  from  the  world :  we  could 
neither  hear  from  our  friends,  nor  write  to  them. 
Col  had  brought  Daille  "on  the  Fathers,"  Lucas 
"  on  Happinesis,"  and  More's  "  Dialogues,"  from  the 
Reverend  Mr.  McLean's,  and  Burnet's  "  History  of 
his  Own  Times"  from  Captain  M'Lean's;  and  he 
had  of  his  own  some  books  of  farming,  and  Gregorys 
"  Geometry."  Dr.  Johnson  read  a  good  deal  of 
Burnet,  and  of  Gregory,  and  I  observed  he  made 
some  geometrical  notes  in  the  end  of  his  pocket-book. 
I  read  a  little  of  Young's  "  Six  Weeks*  Tour  through 
the  Southern  Counties,"  and  Ovid's  **  Epistles,"  which 
I  had  bought  at  Inverness,  and  which  helped  to  solace 
many  a  weary  hour. 

We  were  to  have  gone  with  Dr.  Johnson  this 
morning  to  see  the  mine,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
storm.  While  it  was  raging,  he  said,  "  We  may  be 
glad  we  are  not  damnati  ad  metaUa  \" 

Friday,  Sth  October. — Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to-- 
day very  weary  of  our  present  confined  situation. 
He  said, "  I  want  to  be  on  the  main  land,  and  go  on 
with  existence.     This  is  a  waste  of  life.*' 

I  shall  here  insert,  without  regard  to  chronol(^, 
some  of  his  conversation  at  different  times. 

>  [Cofideimted  fa  the  9UtMe«.*-^£D.] 
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**  There  was  a  man  some  time  ago,  who  was  well  '^  ^ 

received   for  two  years,  among  the  gentlemen  of 

Northamptonshire,  by  calling  himself  my  brother^ 

At  last  he  grew  so  impudent,  as  by  his  influence  to 

get  tenants  turned  out  of  their  farms,     Allen  the 

printer^,  who  is  of  that  coimty,  came  to  me,  askings 

with  much  appearance  of  doubtfulness,  if  I  had  a 

brother ;  and  upon  being  assured  I  had  none  alivei 

he  told  me  of  the  imposition,  and  immediately  wrote 

to  the  country,  and  the  fellow  was  dismissed.     It 

pleased  me  to  hear  that  so  much  Was  got  by  using 

my  name.    It  is  not  every  name  that  can  carry  double ; 

do  both  for  a  man's  self  and  his  brother  (laughing)* 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  fellow.     However,  I  could 

have  done  nothing  against  him.     A  man  can  have 

no  redress  for  his  name  being  used,  or  ridiculous 

stories  being  told  of  him  in  the  newspapers,  except 

he  can  show  that  he  has  suffered  damage.     Some 

years  ago  a  foolish  piece  was  published,  said  to  b^ 

written  '  by  S.  Johnson.*     Some  of  my  friends  wanted 

me  to  be  very  angry  about  this.     I  said,  it  would  be 

in  vain ;  for  the  answer  would  be,  *  S.  Johnson  may 

be  Simon  Johnson,  or  Simeon  Johnson,  or  Solomon 

Johnson  ;'  and  even  if  the  full  name,  Samuel  John^ 

son,  had  been  used,  it  might  be  said,  *  it  is  not  you ; 

it  is  a  much  cleverer  fellow*.' 

"  Beauclerk,  and  I,  and  Langton,  and  Lady  Sydney 
Beauclerk,  mother  to  our  friend,  were  one  day  driving 
in  a  coach  by  Cuper's  Gardens  \  which  were  then  un- 

*  [Edmund  Allen,  a  worthy  and  reputable  printer  in  Bolt-court.  He  was 
for  many  years  Johnson's  neighbour,  landlord,  and  friend  (antCy  vol.  i.  p.  481). 
He  was  ^e  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  who 
for  forty  years  was  rector  of  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  died  while 
leading  the  evening  service  there  on  Sunday,  31st  May,  1755,  aet.  74. — Nich, 
Anec,  vol.  iii.  p.  7^9 — ^Ed.] 

<  [The  eccentric  author  of  Hurlo  Thrumbo  was  named  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
was  originally  a  dancing-master,  but  went  on  the  stage,  where  his  acting  was 
as  extravagant  as  his  pieces.  He  died  in  this  very  year,  1773,  and  was  probably 
one  of  ^e  persons  whose  death  is  alluded  to,  post^  17th  April,  1778 — -£d.] 

3  [An  inferior  place  of  popular  amusement,  over  the  site  of  which  the  southern 
approach  to  Waterloo-bridge  now  passes. — Ed.] 
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Tour  to  occupied.  I,  in  sport,  proposed  that  Beauclerk,  and 
Langton,  and  myself  should  take  them;  and  we 
amused  ourselves  with  scheming  how  we  should  all 
do  our  parts.  Lady  Sydney  grew  angry,  and  said, 
*  an  old  man  should  not  put  such  things  in  young 
people's  heads.'  She  had  no  notion  of  a  joke,  sir; 
had  come  late  into  life,  and*  had  a  mighty  unpliable 
understanding  ^ 

"  Carte's  *  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond*  is  con- 
sidered as  a  book  of  authority ;  but  it  is  ill-written. 
The  matter  is  diffused  in  too  many  words ;  there  is 
no  animation,  no  compression,  no  vigour.  Two  good 
volumes  in  duodecimo  might  be  made  out  of  the  two 
in  folio.** 

Talking  of  our  confinement  here,  I  observed,  that 
our  discontent  and  impatience  could  not  be  considered 
as  very  unreasonable ;  for  that  we  were  just  in  the 
state  of  which  Seneca  complains  so  grievously,  while 
in  exile  in  Corsica.  "  Yes,'*  said  Dr.  Johnson ;  "  and 
he  was  not  farther  from  home  than  we  are."  The 
truth  is,  he  was  much  nearer*. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  to-day,  and  the 
wind  was  still  contrary.  Comeck  attended  me,  while 
I  amused  myself  in  examining  a  collection  of  papers 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Col.  The  first  laird  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  chieftain  McLean,  and  got  the 
middle  part  of  Col  for  his  patrimony.  Dr.  Johnson 
having  given  a  very  particular  account  [which  is 
subjoined*]  of  the  connexion  between   this  family 

^  [She  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Norris,  esq.  of  Speke,  in  Lancashire. 
She  married  Lord  Sydney  in  1736. — ^Ed.1 

^  [Corsica  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Rome.  Col  is  from 
London  upwards  of  four  hundred. — ^£d.] 

3  "  Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the  castle  of  Col,  which  was  the 
mansion  of  the  laird,  till  the  house  was  built.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  as  Mr. 
BosweU  remarked,  that  it  might  not  be  mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a 
stone  with  an  inscription,  importing,  that  '•  if  any  man  of  the  cLin  of  Mackmich 
shall  appear  before  this  castle,  though  he  come  at  midnight,  with  a  man's  head 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protection  against  all  but  the  king.* 
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and   a  branch  of  the  family  of  Camerons,  called  Tour  to 
M'Lonich,  I  shall  only  insert  the  following  document 
(which  I  found  in  CoP^  cabinet),  as  a  proof  of  its 
continuance,  even  to  a  late  period : 

"  TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  COL. 

«  Strone,  11th  March,  1737- 

''  Dear  sir^ — The  long-standing  tract  of  firm  affectionate 
friendship  'twixt  your  worthy  predecessors  and  ours  affords  us 
such  assurance^  as  that  we  may  have  full  relyance  on  your  fa- 
vour and  undoubted  friendship^  in  recommending  the  bearer^ 
Ewen  Cameron^  our  cousin^  son  to  the  deceast  Dugall  M^Connill 
of  Innermaillie^  sometime  in  Glenpean^  to  your  favour  and 
conduct^  who  is  a  man  of  undoubted  honesty  and  discretion^ 
only  that  he  has  the  misfortune  of  being  alledged  to  have  been 
accessory  to  the  killing  of  one  of  M'Martin's  family  about  four- 
teen years  ago,  upon  which  alledgeance  the  M'Martins  are  now 
so  sanguine  on  revenging,  that  they  are  fully  resolved  for  the 
deprivation  of  his  life;  to  the  preventing  of  which  you  are 
relyed  on  by  us,  as  the  only  fit  instrument,  and  a  most  capable 
person.  Therefore  your  favour  and  protection  is  expected  and 
intreated,  during  his  good  behaviour;  and  failing  of  which 
behaviour,  you  '11  please  to  use  him  as  a  most  insignificant 
person  deserves. 

'^  Sir,  he  had,  upon  the  alledgeance  foresaid,  been  transported, 
at  Lochiel's  desire,  to  France,  to  gratify  the  M'Martins,  and, 
upon  his  return  home,  about  five  years  ago,  married.     But  now 

'<  This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a  very  memorable  occasion. 
Madean,  the  son  of  John  Gervet  [one  of  the  ancient  lairdsl,  who  recovered  Col, 
and  conquered  Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  the  Second,  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Lochiel,  forfeited,  I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the  state. 

'^  Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  quietly  resigned ;  Maclean,  thereftnre, 
went  with  an  armed  force  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and  I  know  not  for  what 
reason,  took  his  wife  with  him.  The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness,  near  the  place  where  Fort 
Augustus  now  stands,  in  which  Lochiel  obtained  the  victory,  and  Maclean,  with 
his  followers,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

'^  The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  being  found  pregnant 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Madonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  familv  branched  from 
Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she  brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
her. 

^<  Maclonich*8  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewise,  had  a  girl  about  the  same  time 
at  which  Lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy,  and  Maclonich,  with  more  generosity  to 
his  captive  than  fidelity  to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  be  changed. 

^'  Maclean  being  thus  preserved  from  death,  in  time  recovered  his  original  pa- 
trimony ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  his  friend,  made  his  castle  a  place  of  refuge  to 
any  of  the  clan  that  should  think  himself  in  danger ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his  posterity  the  care  of  educating 
the  heir  of  Marlonich."— ■J'owrw^y,  Works,  voL  viii.  p.  376. 
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Tour  to  he  is  80  mush,  threatened  by  the  M'Martins^  that  he  is  not 
Hebrid.  secure  enough  to  stay  where  he  is^  being  Ardmurchan^  which 
occasions  this  trouble  to  you.  Wishing  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness to  attend  still  yourself,  worthy  lady,  and  good  family,  we 
are,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged, 
affectionate,  and  most  humble  servants, 

"  DuGALL  Cameron,  of  Strone, 

"  DuGALL  Cameron,  of  Barr, 

"  Dug  ALL  Cameron,  of  Inveriskvouilline, 

"  DuGALL  Cameron,  of  Invinvalie." 

Ewen  Cameron  was  protected,  and  his  son  has 
now  a  farm  from  the  Laird  of  Col,  in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Col  was  very  loyal  in  the  time  of 
the  great  Montrose^,  from  whom  I  found  two  letters 
in  his  own  handwriting.     The  first  is  as  follows : 

"  FOR  MY  VERY  LOVING  FRIEND,  THE  LAIRD  OF  CO  ALL. 

"  Strethearne,  20th  Jan.  1646. 
"  Sir, — I  must  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your  willingness 
and  good  affection  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  particularly  the 
sending  alongs  of  your  son,  to  who  I  will  heave  ane  particular 
respect,  hopeing  also  that  you  will  still  continue  ane  goode 
instrument  for  the  advanceing  ther  of  the  king's  service,  for 
which,  and  all  your  former  loyal  carriages,  be  confident  you 
shall  find  the  effects  of  his  ma's  favour,  as  they  can  be  witnessed 
you  by  your  very  faithful  friende,  '^  Montrose." 

The  other  is, 

«  FOR  THE  LAIRD  OF  COL. 

'^  Petty,  17th  April,  1Q46. 

"  Sir, — Having  occasion  to  write  to  your  fields,  I  cannot  be 
forgetful  of  your  willingness  and  good  affection  to  his  majesty's 
service.  I  acknowledge  to  you,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  it, 
assuring,  that  in  what  lies  in  my  power,  you  shall  find  the  good. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  continue  your  loyal 
endeavours,  in  wishing  those  slack  people  that  are  about  you, 
to  appear  more  obedient  than  they  do,  and  loyal  in  their  prince  s 
service;  whereby  I  assure  you,  you  shall  find  me  ever  your 
faithful  friend,  "  Montrose  «." 

1  [The  third  earl  and  first  marquis,  bom  in  1612,  beheaded  at  Edinburgh, 
2l8t  May,  1660.—ED.1 

^  It  is  obaerrable  that  men  of  the  first  rank  sp^t  very  ill  in  the  last  century. 
In  the  first  of  these  letters  I  have  preserved  the  original  spelling.— Bos  well. 
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I  found  some  uncouth  lines  on  the  death  of  the  Tour  to 
present  laird's  father,  entitled  "  Nature's  Elegy  upon 
the  Death  of  Donald  Maclean  of  Col."  They  are 
not  worth  insertion.  I  shall  only  give  what  is  called 
his  epitaph,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  *^was  not  so 
very  bad." 

"  Nature's  minion,  Virtue's  wonder, 
Art's  corrective  here  lyes  under." 

I  asked,  what  "  Art's  corrective"  meant.  "Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  that  the  laird  was  so  exquisite,  that 
he  set  Art  right,  when  she  was  wrong." 

I  found  several  letters  to  the  late  Co/,  from  my 
father's  old  companion  at  Paris,  Sir  Hector  M'Lean, 
one  of  which  was  written  at  the  time  of  settling  the 
colony  in  Georgia.  It  dissuades  Col  from  letting 
people  go  there,  and  assures  him  there  will  soon  be 
an  opportunity  of  employing  them  better  at  home'. 
Hence  it  appears  that  emigration  from  the  Highlands, 
though  not  in  such  numbers  at  a  time  as  of  late,  has 
always-  been  practised.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that 
"  The  lairds,  instead  of  improving  their  country, 
diminished  their  people." 

There  are  several  districts  of  sandy  desert  in  Col. 
There  are  forty-eight  lochs  of  fresh  water;  but  many 
of  them  are  very  small— mere  pools.  About  one 
half  of  them,  however,  have  trout  and  eel.  There  is 
a  great  number  pf  horses  in  the  island,  mostly  of  a 
small  size.  Being  overstocked,  they  sell  some  in 
Tir-yi,  and  on  the  main  land.  Their  black  cattle, 
which  are  chiefly  rough-haired,  are  reckoned  remark- 
ably good.  The  climate  being  very  mild  in  winter, 
they  never  put  their  beasts  in  any  house.  The  lakes 
are  never  frozen  so  as  to  bear  a  man ;  and  snow  never 

»  [This  was  obviously  written  previous  to,  and  in  expectation  of  the  rebellion 
of  1745.— Ed.] 
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Towto  lies  above  a  few  hours.  They  have  a  good  many  sheep, 
which  they  eat  mostly  themselves,  and  sell  but  a  few. 
They  have  goats  in  several  places.     There  are  no 
foxes ;  no  serpents,  toads,  or  frogs,  nor  any  venomous 
creature.     They  have  otters  and  mice  here ;  but  bad 
no  rats  till  lately  that  an  American  vessel  brought 
them.     There  is  a  rabbit-warren  on  the  north-east  of 
the  island,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Young 
Col  intends  to  get  some  hares,  of  which  there  are 
none  at  present.     There  are  no  black-cock,  muir-fowl, 
nor  partridges;  but  there  are  snipe,  wild-duck,  wild- 
geese,  and  swans,  in  winter;  wild-pigeons,  plover, 
and  great  numbers  of  starlings ;  of  which  I  shot  some, 
and  found  them  pretty  good   eating.      Woodcocks 
come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a  tree  upon  the 
island.     There  are  no  rivers  in  Col ;  but  only  some 
brooks,  in  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  fish.     In 
the  whole  isle  there  are  but  three  hills,  and  none  of 
them  considerable,   for  a  Highland  country.     The 
people  are  very  industrious.     Every  man  can  tan. 
They  get  oak,  and  birch-bark,,  and  lime,  from  the 
main  land.     Some  have  pits;  but  they  commonly 
use  tubs.      I  saw  brogues  very  well  tanned;   and 
every  man  can  make  them.     They  all  make  candles 
of  the   tallow   of  their   beasts,  both   moulded    and 
dipped ;  and  they  all  make  oil  of  the  livers  of  fish. 
The  little  fish  called  cuddies  produce  a  great  deal. 
They  sell  some  oil  out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it 
much  for  light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamps, 
most  of  which  they  have  from  England ;  but  of  late 
their  own  blacksmith  makes  them.     He  is  a  good 
workman ;  but  he  has  no  employment  in  shoeing 
horses,  for  they  all  go  unshod  here,  except  some  of  a 
better  kind  belonging  to  young  Col^  which  were  now 
in  Mull.     There  are  two  carpenters  in  Col ;  but  most 
of  the  inhabitants  can  do  something  as  boat-carpenters. 
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They  can  all  dye.  Heath  is  used  for  yellow ;  and  for  J**^ 
red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones.  They  make  broad- 
cloth, and  tartan,  and  linen,  of  their  own  wool  and 
flax,  sufficient  for  their  own  use ;  as  also  stockings. 
Their  bonnets  come  from  the  main  land.  Hardware 
and  several  small  articles  are  brought  annually  from 
Greenock,  and  sold  in  the  only  shop  in  the  island, 
which  is  kept  near  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  used  for 
publick  worship,  there  being  no  church  in  the  island. 
The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  increased  considerably 
within  these  thirty  years,  as  appears  from  the  parish 
registers.  There  are  but  three  considerable  tacksmen 
on  Co/^s  part  of  the  island :  the  rest  is  let  to  small 
tenants,  some  of  whom  pay  so  low  a  rent  as  four, 
three,  or  even  two  guineas.  The  highest  is  seven 
pounds,  paid  by  a  farmer,  whose  son  ^  goes  yearly  on 
foot  to  Aberdeen  for  education,  and  in  summer  re- 
turns,  and  acts  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Col.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  ^*  There  is  something  noble  in  a  young  man's 
walking  two  hundred  miles  and  back  again,  every 
year,  for  the  sake  of  learning." 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to  Col,  with 
complaints  of  each  other's  trespasses.  Comeck,  to 
prevent  their  being  troublesome,  told  them,  that  the 
lawyer  from  Edinburgh  was  here,  and  if  they  did  not 
agree,  he  would  take  them  to  task.  They  were  alarmed 
at  this ;  said,  they  had  never  been  used  to  go  to  law, 
and  hoped  Col  would  settle  matters  himself.  In  the 
evening  Comeck  left  us. 

Saturday,  9th  October. — As,  in  our  present  con- 
finement, any  thing  that  had  even  the  name  of  cu- 

I  [Dr.  Johnson  relates  this  fact  with  a  pomp  which  created  a  false  opinion 
that  the  young  Laird  of  Col  was  himself  diis  peripatetic.  '^  Col  is  more  en- 
lightened than  some  other  islands,  for  the  deficiency  [of  instruction]  is  supplied 
by  a  young  gentleman^  who,  for  his  own  improvement,  travels  every  year  over 
the  Highlfuids  to  the  session  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  his  return,  during  the  vaca» 
tion,  teaches  to  read  and  write  in  his  native  island." — Journey^  Works,  vol.  viii 
33a— Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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Toitr  to  rious  was  an  object  of  attention^  I  proposed*  that  Cbl 
should  show  me  the  great  stone,  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  as  having  been  thrown  by  a  giant  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  like 
to  be  left  alone,  said  he  would  accompany  us  as  far 
as  riding  was  practicable.  We  ascended  a  part  of 
the  hill  on  horseback,  and  C(d  and  I  scrambled  up 
the  rest.  A  servant  held  our  horses,  and  Dr.  John- 
son placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  back 
against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.  The  wind  being 
high,  he  let  down  the  cocks  of  his  hat,  and  tied  it 
with  his  handkerchief  under  his  chin.  While  we 
were  employed  in  examining  the  stone,  which  did 
not  repay  our  trouble  in  getting  to  it,  he  amused  him- 
self with  reading  "  Gataker  on  Lots  and  on  the 
Christian  Watch,"  a  very  learned  book,  of  the  last 
age,  which  had  been  found  in  the  garret  of  Co/'s 
house,  and  which  he  said  was  a  treasure  here.  When 
we  descried  him  from  above,  he  had  a  most  eremitical 
appearance ;  and  on  our  return  told  us,  he  had  been 
so  much  engaged  by  Gataker,  that  he  had  nev^* 
missed  us.  His  avidity  for  variety  of  books,  while 
we  were  in  Col,  was  frequently  expressed;  and  h« 
often  complained  that  so  few  were  within  his  reach. 
Upon  which  I  observed  to  him,  that  it  was  strange 
he  should  complain  of  want  of  books,  when  he  could 
at  any  time  make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine.  In  our  way 
we  came  to  a  strand  of  some  extent,  where  we  were 
glad  to  take  a  gallop,  in  which  my  learned  friend 
joined  with  great  alacrity.  Dr.  Johnson,  mounted 
on  a  large  bay  mare  without  shoes,  and  followed  by 
a  foal,  which  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
him,  was  a  singular  spectacle. 

After  examining  the  mine,  we  returned  through  a 
very  uncouth  district,  full  of  sand-hills  ;  down  which, 
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though  apparent  precipices,  our  horses  carried  us  Tour  to 
with  safety,  the  sand  always  gently  sliding  away  from 
their  feet.  Vestiges  of  houses  were  pointed  out  to 
us,  which  Coif  and  two  others  who  had  joined  us, 
asserted  had  been  overwhelmed  with  sand  blown  over 
them.  -But,  on  going  close  to  one  of  them,  Dr.  Johu- 
scm  showed  the  absurdity  of  the '  notion,  by  remark- 
ing, that  *^  it  was  evidently  only  a  house  abandoned, 
the  stones  of  which  had  been  taken  away  for  other 
purposes ;  for  the  large  stones,  which  form  the  lower 
part  of  the  waHs,  were  still  standing  higher  than  the 
sand.  If  the^  were  not  blown  over,  it  was  clear  no- 
thing higher  than  they  could  be  blown  over.**  This 
was  quite  convincing  to  me ;  but  it  made  not  the 
least  impression  on  Col  and  the  others,  who  were  not 
to  be  argued  out  of  a  Highland  tradition. 

We  did  not  sit  dovni  to  dinner  till  between  six  and 
seven.  We  lived  plentifully  here,  and  had  a  true 
welcome.  In  such  a  season,  good  firing  was  of  no 
small  importance.  The  peats  were  excellent,  and 
burned  cheerfully.  Those  at  Dunvegan,  which  were 
damp,  Dr.  Johnson  called  "  a  sullen  fuel."  Here  a 
Scottish  phrase  was  singularly  applied  to  him.  One 
of  the  company  having  remarked  that  he  had  gone 
out  on  a  stormy  evening,  and  brought  in  a  supply  of 
peats  from  the  stack,  old  Mr.  M'Sweyn  said,  "  that 
was  inain  honest  T 

Blenheim  being  occasionally  mentioned,  he  told 
me  he  had  never  seen  it :  he  had  not  gone  formerly ; 
and  he  would  not  go  now,  just  as  a  common  spec- 
tator, for  his  money:  he  would  not  put  it  in  the 
power  of  some  man  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  say,  "  Johnson  was  here ;  I  knew  him,  but  I  took 
no  notice  of  him.'*  He  said,  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  it,  if  properly  invited,  which  in  all  probability 
would  never  be  the  case,  as  it  was  not  worth  his 
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T«ur  to  while  to  fleek  for  it.  I  obsenred,  that  he  might  be 
.  easily  introduced  there  l^  a  common  friend  of  ours  \ 
nearly  related  to  the  duke.  He  answered,  with  an 
uncommon  attention  to  delicacy  of  feeling.  *'  I  doubt 
whether  our  friend  be  on  such  a  footing  with  the 
duke  as  to  carry  any  body  there ;  and  I  would  not 
give  him  the  uneasiness  of  seeing  that  I  knew  he  was 
not,  or  even  of  being  himself  reminded  of  if' 

Sunday^  lOfh  October. — There  was  this  day  the 
most  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain  that  I  ever  re* 
member.  It  made  such  an  awful  impression  on  us 
all,  as  to  produce,  for  some  time,  a  kind  of  dismal 
quietness  in  the  house.  The  day  was  passed  mth- 
out  much  conversation:  only,  upon  my  observing 
that  there  must  be  something  bad  in  a  man's  mind, 
who  does  not  like  to  give  leases  to  his  tenants,  but 
wishes  to  keep  them  in  a  perpetual  wretched  depend- 
ence on  his  will.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *^  You  are  right : 
it  is  a  man's  duty  to  extend  comfort  and  security 
among  as  many  people  as  he  can.  He  should  not 
wish  to  have  his  tenants  mere  epJiemera,  -mere 
beings  of  an  hour."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  if  they 
have  leases,  is  there  not  some  danger  that  they  may 
grow  insolent?  I  remember  you  yourself  once  told 
me,  an  English  tenant  was  so  independent,  that,  if 
provoked,  he  would  throw  his  rent  at  his  landlord." 
Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  the  landlord's 
own  fault,  if  it  is  thrown  at  him.  A  man  may  always 
keep  his  tenants  in  dependence  enough,  though  they 
have  leases.  He  must  be  a  good  tenant  indeed,  who 
will  not  fall  behind  in  his  rent,  if  his  landlord  will 
let  him ;  and  if  he  does  fall  behind,  his  landlord  has 
him  at  his  mercy.  Indeed,  the  poor  man  is  always 
much  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  rich ;  no  matter  wheth^ 
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landlord  or  tenant.  If  the  tenant  lets  his  landl<Hd  '^^^^ 
have  a  little  rent  beforehand,  or  has  lent  him  money, 
then  the  landlord  is  in  his  power.  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  man  than  a  tenant  who  has  lent  money  to 
his  landlord ;  for  he  has  under  subjection  the  very 
man  to  whom  he  should  be  subjected/' 

Monday f  11th  October. — ^We  had  some  days  ago 
engaged  the  Campbell-town  vessel  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
from  the  harbour  where  she  lay.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  the  wind  £air  and  moderate ;  so  we  hoped 
at  length  to  get  away. 

Mrs.  M^Sweyn,  who  officiated  as  our  landlady  here, 
had  never  been  on  the  main  land.  On  hearing  this, 
Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  before  her,  ^  That  is  rather 
being  behind-hand  with  life.  I  would  at  least  go 
and  see  Glenelg/*  Boswell.  "  You  yourself,  sir, 
have  never  seen,  till  now,  any  thing  but  your  native 
island.'*  Johnson-  "  But,  sir,  by  seeing  London,  I 
have  seen  as  much  of  life  as  the  world  can  show." 
Boswell.  "  You  have  not  seen  Pekin."  Johnson. 
"  What  is  Pekin  ?  Ten  thousand  Londoners  would 
drive  all  the  people  of  Pekin :  they  would  drive  them 
like  deer/* 

We  set  out  about  eleven  for  the  harbour ;  but,  be- 
fore we  reached  it,  so  violent  a  storm  came  on,  that 
we  were  obliged  again  to  take  shelter  in  the  house  of 
Captain  M'Lean,  where  we  dined,  and  passed  the 
night. 

Tuesday^  1  ^th  October. — After  break&st,  we  made 
a  second  attempt  to  get  to  the  harbour ;  but  another 
storm  soon  convinced  us  that  it  would  be  in  vain. 
Captain  McLean's  house  being  in  some  confusion,  on 
account  of  Mrs.  McLean  being  expected  to  lie-in,  we 
resolved  to  go  to  Mr.  M*8weyn's,  where  we  arrived 
very  wet,  fatigued,  and  hui^y.  In  this  situation. 
We  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by  being  told  that 
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HdM^  ^we  fihould  have  no  dinner  till  late  in  the  evening ; 
but  should  have  tea  in  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Jdhnaon 
opposed  this  arrangement ;  but  they  persisted,  and 
he  took  the  tea  very  readily.  He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, ^'  You  must  consider,  sin  a  dinner  here  is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence.  It  is  a  diiag  to  be  first 
planned,  and  then  executed.  I  suppose  the  mutton 
was  brou^t  some  miles  off,  from  some  plaoe  where 
they  knew  there  was  a  sheep  killed/' 

Talking  of  the  good  people  with  whom  we  were, 
he  said,  ^^  Life  has  not  got  at  all  f<H-ward  by  a  gene- 
ration in  M^Sweyn's  family ;  for  the  sen  is  exactly 
formed  upon  the  father.  What  the  father  says,  the 
son  says ;  and  what  the  father  looks,  the  s(m  looks." 

There  being  little  conversation  to-night^  I  must 
endeavour  to  recollect  what  I  may  have  omitted  on 
former  occasions.  When  I  boasted,  at  Rasay,  of  my 
independency  of  spirit,  and  that  I  could  not  be  bribed, 
he  said,  "  Yes,  you  may  be  bribed  by  flattery."  At 
the  Reverend  Mr.  M 'Lean's,  Dr.  Johnson,  asked  him 
if  the  people  of  Col  had  any  superstitions.  He  said, 
"  No."  The  cutting  peats  at  the  increase  of  the 
moon  was  mentioned  as  one ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
it,  saying  it  was  not  a  supcietition,  but  a  whim.  Dr. 
Johnscm  would  not  admit  the  disti&ction.  There 
were  many  superstitions,  he  maintained,  not  connected 
with  religion ;  and  this  was  one  of  them.  On  Mon* 
day  we  had  a  dispute  at  the  Captain's,  whether  sand^ 
hills  could  be  fixed  down  by  art.  Dr.  Jc^nsKm  said, 
**  How  the  deml  can  you  do  it  ^?"  but  instantly  cor- 
rected himselfy  ^  How  can  you  do  it  ?"  I  never 
before  heard  him  use  a  phmse  of  that  nature. 

He  has  particularities  which  it  is  impossiUe  to 
explain.      He  never  wears  a  night-cap,  as  I  have 

*  [The  question  which  Johnson  asked  with  such  unusual  warmth  might  have 
been  answered  "by  sowing  the  bent,  or  couch^rass/' — Waltke  Scott.] 
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already  mentioned ;  but  h^  puts  a  handkerchief  on  ^<>"'.^ 
hiB  head  in  the  night.  The  day  that  we  left  Tali&f 
ker,  he  bade  us  ride  on.  He  tiien  turned  the  head 
of  his  horse  back  towards  Talisker,  stopped  for  some 
tUne ;  then  wheeled  round  to  the  same  direction  with 
ours,  and  then  came  briskly  after  us.  He  sets  open 
a  window  in  the  coldest  day  or  night,  and  stands 
before  it.  It  may  do  with  his  constitution ;  but  most 
people,  among  whom  I  am  one,  would  say,  with  the 
frogs  in  the  fable, "  This  may  be  sport  to  you ;  but  it 
is  death  to  us/'  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  find  a  meaning 
in  every  one  of  his  particularities,  which,  I  suppose, 
are  mere  habits,  contracted  by  chance;  of  which 
every  man  has  some  that  are  more  or  less  remark- 
able. His  speaking  to  himself,  or  rather  repeating, 
is  a  common  habit  with  studious  men  accustomed  to 
deep  thinking;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
thus  rapt,  they  will  even  laugh  by  themselves,  if  the 
subject  which  they  are  musing  on  is  a  merry  one.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  often  uttering  pious  ejaculations,  when 
he  appears  to  be  talking  to  himself ;  for  sometimes 
his  voice  grows  stronger,  and  parts  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  heard.  I  have  sat  beside  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  reverence  on  such  occasions  ^ 

In  our  tour,  I  observed  that  he  was  disgusted 
whenever  he  met  with  coarse  manners.  He  said  to 
me,  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  bear  low 
life ;  and  I  find  others,  who  have  as  good  a  right  as 
I  to  be  fastidious,  bear  it  better,  by  having  mixed 
more  with  different  sorts  of  men.  You  would  think 
that  I  have  mixed  pretty  well  too." 

He  read  this  day  a  good  deal  of  my  journal,  written 
in  a  small  book  with  which  he  had  supplied  me,  and 

I  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  read  this  account  of  some 
of  his  own  peculiar  habits,  without  saying  any  thing  on  the  subject,  which  I 
hoped  he  would  have  done. — Boswell.  [See  ante^  v.  i.  p.  496,  and  poit..  Miss 
Reynolds*s  Recollections, — £d.] 
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Tear  to  ims  pleased,  for  he  said,  *^I  wish  thy  books  were 
twice  as  big/^  He  helped  me  to  fill  up  blanks  which 
I  had  left  in  first  writing  it,  when  I  was  not  quite 
sure  of  what  he  had  said,  and  he  corrected  any  mis- 
takes that  I  had  made.  ^*  They  call  me  a  scholar/' 
said  he,  '^and  yet  how  very  litUe  literature  is  there 
in  my  conversation.''  Boswell.  "  That,  sir,  must 
be  according  to  your  company.  You  would  not  give 
literature  to  those  who  cannot  taste  it.  Stay  till  we 
meet  Lord  Elibank." 

We  had  at  last  a  good  dinner,  or  rather  supper^ 
and  were  very  well  satisfied  with  our  entertainment* 
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No.  I. 

[Letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Francis) 
Barnard,  librarian  to  the  King,  when  employed  on  a 
mission  to  the  continent  for  increasing  his  Majesty's 
library, — referred  to  in  page  34.] 

"  Sib, — It  is  natural  for  a  scholar  to  interest  himself  in  an  expedi« 
tion,  undertaken,  like  yours,  for  the  importation  of  literature ;  and 
therefore,  though  having  never  travelled  myself,  I  am  very  little 
qualified  to  give  advice  to  a  traveller ;  yet,  that  I  may  not  seem  inat- 
tentive to  a  design  so  worthy  of  regard,  I  will  try  whether  the  present 
state  of  my  health  will  suffer  me  to  lay  before  you  what  observation 
or  report  have  suggested  to  me,  that  may  direct  your  inquiries,  or  fa- 
cilitate your  success.  Things  of  which  the  mere  rarity  makes  the 
value,  and  which  are  prized  at  a  high  rate  by  a  wantonness  rather 
than  by  use,  are  always  passing  from  poorer  to  richer  countries,  and 
therefore,  though  Germany  and  Italy  were  principally  productive  of 
typographical  curiosities,  I  do  not  much  imagine,  that  they  are  now 
to  be  found  there  in  great  abundance.  An  eagerness  for  scarce  books 
and  early  editions,  which  prevailed  among  the  English  about  half 
a  century  ago,  filled  our  shops  with  all  the  splendour  and  nicety  of 
literature,  and  when  the  Harleian  Catalogue  was  published,  many  of 
the  books  were  bought  for  the  library  of  the  King  of  France. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  by  the  diligence  with  which  you  have 
enlarged  the  library  under  your  care,  the  present  stock  is  so  nearly 
exhausted,  that  till  new  purchases  supply  the  booksellers  with  new 
stores,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  than  glean  up  single 
books,  as  accident  shall  produce  them ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  time  for 
visiting  tiie  continent. 

''What  addition  you  can  hope  to  make  by  ransacking  other  coun- 
tries we  will  now  consider.  English  literature  you  will  not  seek  in 
any  place  but  in  England.  Classical  learning  is  diffused  every  where, 
and  is  not,  except  by  accident,  more  copious  in  one  part  of  the  polite 
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world  than  in  another.  But  every  country  has  literature  of  its  own^ 
which  may  be  best  gathered  in  its  native  soil.  The  studies  of  the 
learned  are  influenced  by  forms  of  government  and  modes  of  religion, 
and,  therefore,  those  books  are  necessary  and  common  in  some  places, 
which,  where  different  opinions  or  different  mapners  prevail,  are  of 
little  use,  and  for  that  reason  rarely  to  be  found. 

''Thus  in  Italy  you  may  expect  to  meet  with  canonists  and  sdtiolastic 
divines,  in  Germany  with  writers  on  the  feudal  laws,  and  in  Holland 
with  civilians.  The  schoolmen  and  canonists  must  not  be  neglected, 
for  they  are  useful  to  many  purposes,  nor  too  anxiously  sought,  for 
their  influence  among  us  is  much  lessened  by  the  reformation.  Of 
the  canonists  at  least  a  few  eminent  writers  may  be  sufficient.  The 
schoolmen  are  of  more  general  value.  But  the  feudal  and  civil  law  I 
eannot  but  wish  to  see  complete.  The  feudal  constitution  is  the 
original  of  tiie  law  of  property,  over  all  the  civUized  part  of  Europe; 
and  the  civil  law,  as  it  is  generally  understood  ^  inic^ude  the  law  of 
nations,  may  be  called  with  great  propriety  a  regal  study.  Of  these 
books,  which  have  been  often  published,  and  diversified  by  various 
modes  of  impression,  a  royal  library  should  have  at  least  the  most 
curious  edition,  the  most  splendid,  and  the  most  useful.  The  most 
curious  edition  is  commonly  the  iirst,  and  the  most  useful  may  be 
e;Epected  among  the  Jast.  Thus  of  Tully's  Offices,  the  edition  of 
Fust  is  the  most  curious,  and  that  of  Graevius  the  most  useful.  The 
most  splendid  the  eye  will  discern.  With  the  old  printers  you 
are  now  become  well  acquainted ;  if  you  can  find  any  collection  of 
their  productions  to  be  sold,  you  will  undoubtedly  buy  it ;  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  hoped^  and  you  must  catch  up  single  volumes  where 
you  can  find  them.  In  every  place  things  often  occur  where  they 
axe  least  expected.  I  was  shown  a  Welsh  grammar  written  in  Welsh, 
and  printed  at  Milan,  I  believe,  before  any  grammar  of  that  language 
had  been  printed  here.  Of  purchasing  entire  libraries,  I  know  not 
whether  the  inconvenience  may  not  overbalance  the  advantage.  Of 
libraries  collected  with  general  views,  one  will  have  many  books  in 
common  with  another.  Wh^i  you  have  bought  two  collections,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  bought  many  books  twice  over,  and  many  in 
each  which  you  have  left  at  home,  and,  therefore,  did  not  want;  and 
when  you  have  selected  a  small  number,  you  will  have  the  rest  to 
sell  at  a  great  loss,  or  to  transport  hither  at  perhaps  &  greater.  It  will 
^nerally  be  more  commodious  to  buy  the  few  that  you  want,  at  a 
price » somewhat  advanced,  than  to  encumber  yoursdf  with  useless 
books.  But  libraries  collected  for  particular  studies  will  be  very 
valuable  acquisitions.  The  collection  of  an  eminent  civilian,  feudist, 
or  mathematician,  will  perhaps  have  very  few  superfluities.  Topo- 
graphy or  local  history  prevail  much  in  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
I  have  been  told  that  scarcely  a  village  of  Italy  wants  its  historian. 
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These  i>ook8  may  be  generally  neglected,  but  some  will  deserve 
attention  by  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  the  anineoee  of  the  authors, 
cxr  the  beauty  of  the  sculptuies.  Scidptore  has  always  been  more 
cahavated  among  other  nationsthan  amtmg  us.  The  old  art  of  cutting 
0n  wood,  which  decorated  the  books  of  ancient  impression,  was  never 
cnried  here  to  any  excdlenoe;  and  the  practice  of  engraTing  on 
copper,  which  succeeded^  has  never  been  much  employed  among  us 
in  adorning  books.  The  old  books  with  wooden  cnts  are  to  be  dilL- 
graitiy  sought ;  the  designs  were  often  made  by  great  masters,  and 
the  prints  are  such  as  cannot  be  made  by  any  artist  now  liWng.  Jt 
will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  in  every  place  maps  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  plans  of  towns,  buildings,  and  gardens.  By  this  care 
you  will  fSnua  a  more  valuable  body  of  geography  than  can  otherwise 
be  had.  Many  countries  have  been  very  exactly  surveyed,  but  it 
must  not  be  expected  that  the  exactness  of  actual  meosuratian  will  be 
preserved,  when  the  maps  are  reduced  by  a  contracted  scale,  and 
incorporated  into  a  general  system. 

*'  The  king  of  Sardinia's  Italian  dominions  are  not  large,  yet  die 
maps  made  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Victor  fill  two  Atlantic  folios. 
This  part  of  your  design  will  deserve  particular  regard,  because,  in 
this,  your  success  will  always  be  proportionate  to  your  diligence. 
You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  literary  history  not  to  know,  that 
many  books  derive  their  value  from  the  reputation  of  the  printers. 
Of  lie  celebrated  printers  you  do  not  need  to  be  infOTmed,  and  if 
you  did,  might  consult  Badllet  Jugemens  des  S9av«ns.  The  pro- 
ductions of  Aldus  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grseca,  so  that 
you  may  know  when  you  have  them  all ;  which  is  always  of  use,  as 
it  prevents  needless  search.  The  great  ornaments  of  a  library,  fur- 
nished for  magnificence  as  well  as  use,  are  the  first  editions,  of  which, 
therefore,  I  would  not  willingly  neglect  the  mention.  You  know, 
sir^  that  the  annals  of  typography  begin  with  the  Codex,  1457;  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  latent,  in  obscure  comers, 
books  printed  before  it.  The  secular  feast,  in  memory  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  is  celebrated  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  century  ; 
if  this  tradition,  therefore,  is  right,  the  art  had  in  1457  been  already 
exercised  nineteen  years. 

*'  There  prevails  among  typographical  antiquaries  a  vague  opinion, 
that  the  Bible  had  been  printed  three  times  before  the  edition  of  1462, 
which  Calmet  calls  '  La  premiere  edition  bien  averee/  One  of  these 
editions  has  been  lately  discovered  in  a  convent,  and  transplanted  into 
jthe  French  king's  library.  Another  copy  has  likewise  been  found, 
but  I  know  not  whether  of  the  same  impression,  or  another.  These 
discoveries  are  sufficient  to  raise  hope  and  instigate  inquiry.  In  the 
purchase  of  old  books,  let  me  recommend  to  you  to  inquire  with 
great  caution,  whether  they  are  perfect.     In  the  first  edition  the  loss 
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of  a  leaf  is  not  easily  observed.    You  remember  how  near  we  bodi 
were  to  purchasing  a  mutilated  Missal  at  a  high  price. 

**  All  this  perhaps  you  know  already^  and^  therefore^  my  letter  may 
be  of  no  use.  I  am^  however^  desirous  to  show  you^  that  I  wish 
prosperity  to  your  undertaking.  One  advice,  more  I  will  give^  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  of  which  I,  therefore,  hope  you 
will  have  still  less  need.  You  are  gcnng  into  a  part  of  the  world 
divided,  as  it  is  said,  between  bigotry  and  atheism :  such  representa- 
tions are  always  hyperbolical,  but  there  is  certainly  enough  of  both 
to  alarm  any  mind  solicitous  for  piety  and  truth ;  let  not  the  contempt 
of  super^tion  precipitate  you  into  infidelity,  or  the  horror  of  in- 
fidelity ensnare  you  in  superstition  ^ — I  sincerely  wish  you  successful 
and  happy,  for  I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  J0HM6ON. 

''May28, 17«8. 
''  To  F.  A.  Barnard,  Esq." 


No.  II. 

[Argument  in  behalf  of  Hastie,  the  schoolmastery  pro- 
secuted for  undue  severity, — referred  to  (sub  11th  Aprils 
1772)11.179.3 

*^  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction. 
Correction  in  itself  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can 
be  governed  only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  parent;  and  has  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  parental 
tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest  exaltation 
when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil  by  excess, 
correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe 
than  is  required  ctd  monendum  et  docendum,  for  reformation  and  in- 
struction. No  severity  is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ; 
for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be,  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof.  Locke, 
in  his  treatise  of  education,  mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who 
whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she  subdued  it ;  for  had  she 
stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would 
have  been  ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are 
very  different :  as  different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity. 

«  rSee4iii<0,  vol.  i.  p.  214._£d.] 
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A  stubborn  scbolar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is  sabdued.  The  disdU 
pline  of  a  school  is  military.  There  must  be  either  unbounded  licence 
or  absolute  authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only  consults 
the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correction, 
but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school;  and  esta* 
blishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of 
A  single  boy  would  make  his  Aiture  endeavours  of  reformation  or  in* 
struction  totally  ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never  be 
victorious:  Yet,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  sometimes  occurs  a 
sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punishment, 
and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Correction  must 
be  proportionate  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher 
methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastick,  as  of  military  punishment,  no 
stated  rules  can  ascertain.  It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers 
temptation;  till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and  perverseness 
regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho- 
lastick penalties.  The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments ; 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  dvil  law 
has  wisely  determined,  tiiat  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye 
shall  be  considered  as  criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe, 
that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they 
may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the  punishments  used  by  the 
respondent.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him  eitiier  blind  or  lame,  or 
with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were 
irregular,  and  he  punished  them :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punishment.  But  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded 
the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  notiiing  beyond  present  pain : 
and  how  much  of  that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  deter- 
mine as  those  who  have  determined  against  him — tiie  parents  of  the 
offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation  the  meaning  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief 
has  ensued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious 
they  were  proper.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  respondent  admits 
the  charge  of  cruelty  by  producing  no  evidence  to  con^te  it.  Let  it 
be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed  at  large  in  the 
world,  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found  ;  those  who  remain  are  the 
sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom 
their  fathers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their 
fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how 
often  experi^ice  shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
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will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little  kindnesB,  in  a  town  of  lo# 
trade^  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded  ;  and  how  implicitly^ 
where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich^  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to 
and  followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to 
heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to 
oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselves;  and  natural  to  assert  the 
^rnity  cvf  riches^  by  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argument  which 
attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring  him  to  the  sdiool,  by 
ttU^ghig  ^^^  ^  ^^*^  ^^^  ^®  confidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  juridical  consideration;  for  he  is  to  suffer^  if  he  must  suffer, 
not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own 
nuking.  It  would  be  likewise  conv«ftient  for  him  to  find  another 
school ;  but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The  question  is  not 
what  is  now  convenient,  but  what  is  generally  right.  If  the  people 
of  Campbell-town  be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  respondent, 
they  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ;  by  turbulent  passions 
and  unreasonable  desires ;  by  tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and 
by  malice,  which  virtue  has  surmounted." 


No.  III. 

[Argument,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
law  doctrine  of  "  Vicious  Intromission," — referred  to  (sub 
9th  May,  1712),  p.  289.] 

"  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its  force  only  from  the  long 
practice  of  the  court ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified 
a»  the  court  shall  think  proper. 

*'  Concerning  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  or  to  suspend  a  law, 
we  have  no  intention  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that 
every  just  law  is  dictated  by  reason ;  and  that  the  practice  of  every 
legal  court  is  regulated  by  equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be 
invariable  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what,  in 
the  same  case,  is  given  to  another*  The  advantage  which  humanity 
derives  frota  law  is  this ;  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule  of 
action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct  which  shall  entitle  him  to 
the  support  and  protection  of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
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permanoit  ftnd  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right ;  but  if 
the  measure  be  changeable^  the  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never 
can  be  settled. 

''  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion^  is  to  leave  the  com^ 
munity  without  law.  It  is  to  withdraw  the  direction  of  that  publick 
wisdom,  by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  understanding  are  to  be 
supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion^ 
and  then  to  depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sentence  of 
the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed  lives  not  by  law»  but  by 
opinion :  not  by  a  certaih  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  actsj  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable  opinion^  which  he 
can  never  know  but  after  he  has  committed  the  act  on  which  that 
opinion  shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be)^  which 
he  can  never  know  before  he  has  offended  it.  To  this  case  may  be 
justly  applied  that  important  principle^  misera  est  terviiw  ubijus  eH 
aut  incognitmn  aut  vagwn.  If  inbromission  be  not  crimina]  till  it 
exceeds  a  certain  pointy  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  consequently 
different  in  different  minds,  the  right  of  intromission,  and  the  right 
of  the  creditor  arising  from  it,  are  aHljura  vaga^  and,  by  consequence, 
are  Jura  incognita;  and  the  result  can  be  no  other  than  a  miser  a  ser» 
vitus,  an  uncertainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile  de^ 
pendence  on  private  opinion. 

^'  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that  there  may  be 
intromission  without  fraud ;  which,  however  true,  will  by  nb  means 
justify  an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the  law.  The  end 
of  law  is  protection  as  well  as  vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  i» 
never  used  but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only  is  well 
governed,  where  life  is  freed  from  danger,  and  from  suspicion ;  where 
possession  is  so  sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation  is 
prevented  more  frequently  than  pionished.  Such  a  prohibition  waa 
this,  while  it  operated  with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the 
deceased  was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without  fear.  He  was  not 
to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury  suffered ;  for  injury  was  warded  off. 

'^  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered,  it  lays  us  open  to 
wounds,  because  it  is  imagined  to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To 
punish  fraud  when  it  is  detected  is  the  proper  art  of  vindictive  justice ; 
but  to  prevent  frauds,  and  make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the 
great  employment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  intromission, 
and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To 
tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe ;  but  to  cohie  a  atep  further  is  destnic- 
tion.  But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and  hinder  all 
access,  than  by  encouraging  us  to  advance  a  little,  to  entice  ns  afier-^ 
wards  a  little  further,  and  let  us  perceive  jpur  folly  only  by  our 
destruction. 

"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious  strength,  it  likewise 
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enlightetis  the  ignorant  with  eztrinuck  understanding*  Law  teachei 
us  to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  wheft  we  suffer  it.  It  fixes 
certain  marks  upon  actions,  by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to 
forbear  them.  Qui  Mi  bene  temperat  in  UcUis,  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
Ntm^tMrifi  cadet  in  ilUcUa.  He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never 
intromit  with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious  intromission  has  been 
very  favourably  represented  by  a  great  master  of  junspmdence  ^ 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with  unnecessary  pomp,  and  seem 
to  be  considered  as  irresistibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of  bis 
authority  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  position.  '  Some  ages 
ago  (says  he),  before  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  island  was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  dvil  law  was  ne- 
cessary, to  restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other.  Thus, 
the  man  who  intermeddled  irr^^arly  with  the  moveables  of  a  per- 
son deceased  was  subjected  to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without 
limitation.  This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by 
the  name  of  vicious  iniromitnon  ;  and  so  rigidly  was  this  regulation 
applied  in  our  courts  of  law,  that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted 
fnaldjide,  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing  consequences, 
which  proved  in  many  instances  a  most  rigorous  punishment.  But 
this  severity  was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undisciplined 
nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  in  proportion 
to  our  improvement  in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  our  sovereign  court  with  a  sparing  hand/ 

*'  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  observing,  that  this  learned  and 
judicious  writer  has  not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficiencies  and 
demands  of  the  different  conditions  of  human  life,  which,  from  a 
d^;ree  of  savageness  and  independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain, 
passes  or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a  state  of  reciprocal 
benignity,  in  which  laws  shall  be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first 
wild  and  unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from  the  weak 
and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their  first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of 
this  original  savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness,  the  product 
of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet  no  thought.  Men  continue  to 
prosecute  their  own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to  restrain  individuals  from 
plundering  each  other.  The  restraints  then  necessary  are  restraints 
from  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and  unilisguised  oppression. 
The  ferocity  of  our  ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
frtiud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to  cheat,  and  attempted 
only  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge 
of  good,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil.     Open  rapine  becomes 

>  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  ^^  Hisioricai  Law  Tractt/^-^BoswEhU 
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less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before 
invaded  pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin  to  enrich  themselves 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against 
the  violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this 
law  was  framed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the 
incessant  struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites,  give  us  no 
prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which  connects 
those  two  propositions:— 'the  nation  is  become  less  ferocious,  and 
therefore  the  laws  against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.* 

"Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the  judges  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  law,  it  was  not  that  the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I 
am  afraid,  it  cannot  be  affihned,  that  it  is  grown  less  fraudulent 
.  ''  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigorously  and  unreason- 
ably penal,  it  seems  not  improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety  of  a  penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just,  two  conditions  are  ne- 
cessary, and  two  proper.  It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  ade- 
quate to  its  end ;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  prevent  the  evil 
against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is,  secondly,  necessary  that  the  end 
of  the  law  be  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of  a  penal 
sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the 
moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many  temptations,  and  that  of 
the  physical  observance  there  is  great  facility. 

'  '^  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  justify  the  law  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Its  end  is  the  security  of  property ;  and 
property  very  often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  which  it  effects 
the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it  admits,  in  its  original  rigour,  no 
gradations  of  injury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a  di- 
stinct and  definite  limitation.  He  that  intromits,  is  criminal ;  he  that 
intromits  not,  is  innocent.  Of  the  two  secondary  considerations  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour.  The  temptation  to 
intromit  is  frequent  and  strong ;  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of  caution,  to  with- 
stand its  prevalence ;  and  the  method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle 
himself  to  legal  intromission  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that  to  neglect 
it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention  5  for  why  should  a  man  omit  to 
do  (but  for  reasons  which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he  can  do 
so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be  required  by  the  law  ?  If 
temptation  were  rare,  a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult  performance,  omission, 
though  it  could  not  be  justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  preisent 
case  neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate  against  it.  A  useful,  a 
necessary  law  is  broken^  not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but 
VOL.  II.  N  N 
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with  all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  derived  from  safety 
and  facility. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position^  that  a  law^  to  have  its 
effects^  must  be  permanent  and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools^  Lex  non  recipit  majus  et  minus, — we  may  have  a 
law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but  we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We 
must  either  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by  discretion 
and  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the  law  must  be  uniformly  pu- 
nished, or  no  man  can  be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institution  this  court  has 
sometimes  departed  cannot  be  denied.  But,  as  it  is  evident  that 
such  deviations,  as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life  unsafe,  I  hope, 
that  of  departing  from  it  there  will  now  be  an  end ;  that  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  will  be  treated  with  due  reverence ;  and  that  con- 
sistent and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the  people  with  a  rule  of 
action,  and  leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope 
of  impunity  or  escape." 


No/ IV. 

[Argument  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  defence  of  lay  pa- 
tronage,— referred  to  {sub  1st  May^  1773),  p.  280.] 

'*  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  conunonly  opposed,  by  the  infe- 
rior judicatures,  the  plea  of  conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them 
that  the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor )  their  conscience  tells 
them  that  they  ought  not  to  impose  upon  a  congregation  a  minister 
ungrateful  and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience  is  nothing 
more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  ourselves  of  something  to  be  done,  or 
something  to  be  avoided ;  and  in  questions  of  simple  unp^]*plexed 
morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide  that  may  be  trusted.  But 
before  conscience  ctm  determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law,  or  of  fact,  conscience 
is  very  often  confounded  with  opinion.  No  tnan's  conscience  can 
tell  him  the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known  by  rational 
investigation  or  historical  inquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it 
xnay  call  his  conscience,  may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would  be 
promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting  to  the  people  universally 
the  choice  of  their  ministers.  But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  infwmed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man  for  the  convenience  of  aaether. 
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Rdigion  cannot  be  prmnoted  by  injustice;  and  it  was  never  yet 
found  that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  transacted. 

"  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transferring  to  the  people  the 
right  of  patronage  is  apparent  to  all  who  know  whence  that  right 
had  its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at  first  a  privilege 
torn  by  powrer  from  unresisting  poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at 
first  usurped  in  times  of  ignorance^  and  established  only  by  succes* 
8ion  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant  capriciously  made  from  a 
higher  tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the  first 
possessors^  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that  succeeded  them.  When 
Christianity  was  established  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  public 
worship  was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  public  place ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built  churches 
for  their  families  and  their  vassals.  For  the  maifitenance  of  ministers, 
they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands ;  and  a  district,  through 
which  each  minister  was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that 
circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This  is  a  position  so  generally 
received  in  England,  that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
regularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they  justly  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  provide  with  ministers ;  and  where  the  episcopal 
government  prevails^  the  bishop  has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nomi- 
nated by  the  patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude  him  from 
the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment  of  the  church  being  the  gift  of 
the  landlord,  he  was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it,  according  to 
hi8f  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the  holy  offices.  The 
people  did  not  choose  him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original  right  is  passed  out 
of  memory,  and  is  obliterated  and  obscured  by  many  translations  of 
property  and  changes  of  government ;  that  scarce  any  church  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons 
have  entered  subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by  a  thousand 
accidental  and  unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true. 
But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  If  the  right  fol- 
lowed the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same  equity  by  which  the 
lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected 
by  the  same  laws  with  every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an 
estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  new 
family.  With  the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant  to 
those  lands ;  by  the  same  pow^  that  grants  the  lands,  the  rights  also 
are  granted.  The  right  lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but 
is  either  retained  by  the  crown,  or,  what  to  the  people  is  the  same 
thing,  is  by  the  crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so 
often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it 
was  conyeyed.     It  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly 
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seized  or  fraudulently  obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to  the 
people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have  never  lost.  Caius  may 
usurp  the  right  of  Titius,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the 
people ;  and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  however  active, 
can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may  be  proved  to  have  been  never 
taken  away.  Supposing,  what  1  think  cannot  be  proved,  -that  a 
popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired,  our  desires  are  not 
the  measure  of  equity.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  possession  of  the 
generous;  but  the  law  must  leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it 
finds  them ;  and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and  power 
with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may  be  a'rule  in  little  things,  where  no 
other  rule  has  been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  government 
is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  inconvenience  is  greater  than  that 
of  making  right  uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to  public 
peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and 
breaks  the  series  of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

''  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patronage,  being  originally 
purchased,  may  be  legally  transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any  other  right ; — we 
have  left  to  the  advocates  of  the  people  no  other  plea  than  that  of 
convenience.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people  would 
really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage.  What 
is  most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should  we  suppose  that 
the  parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose 
mankind  actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose 
with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more  by  choosing  wrong.  By 
the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason  more 
to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  cor- 
ruption. The  qualifications  of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be 
learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  probably  the  only 
judge  in  the  parish ;  and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives 
a  presentation,  than  one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  no- 
thing but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the  parish  might 
not  choose  better  ministers,  they  would  at  least  choose  ministers 
whom  they  like  better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  perverseness  should  always 
obtain  what  they  like  was  never  considered  as  the  end  of  govern- 
ment ;  of  which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  see 
for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious.  But  that  this 
Argument  supposes  the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  resolute  to  act 
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according  to  their  best  judgments^  though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd, 
it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  ^  isdom^  but  unanimity 
in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions  are  unanimous  or  wise.  If  by 
some  strange  concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in 
the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I  could  not  charge  the  patron 
with  injustice  for  presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as  un- 
kind and  injudicious.  But,  it  is  evident,  that  as  in  all  other  popular 
elections  there  will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of 
passion,  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into  factions,  and 
the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister  would  set  neighbours  at 
variaiice,  and  bring  discord  into  families.  The  minister  would  be 
taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  ^ould  flatter  some,  and  bribe  others ; 
and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during  the  jollity  of  the  canvass. 
The  time  must,  however,  come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession  of  the  church.  On 
what  terms  does  he  enter  upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with 
half  his  parish  ?  By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence  can  he  hope 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  ob- 
tained his  living  ?  Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the 
church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes,  afraid  to  encounter 
that  neighbour  by  whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpowered. 
He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing  him,  and  his  minister  for 
having  prospered  by  the  opposition ;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him 
but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with  hatred.  Of  a  minister 
presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to 
say  than  that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a 
popular  contest,  all  those  who  do  not  favour  him  have  nursed  up  in 
their  bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection.  Anger  is 
excited  principally  by  pride.  The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very 
little  exasperated  by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknowledged 
superiour.  He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a  general  evil,  and  supers 
in  common  with  the  whole  parish  :  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations ;  and  he  that  is  defeated  by 
his  next  neighbour  is  seldom  satisfied  without  some  revenge :  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would  prevail  in  a  parish 
where  these  elections  should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity 
of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled." 
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No.V. 

The  following  verses,  written  by  Sir  Alexander  (now 
Lord)  Macdonald,  and  addressed  and  presented  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  Armidale,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  should  have 
appeared  in  the  proper  place,  if  the  authour  of  this  Journal 
had  been  possessed  of  them  ;•  but  this  edition  was  almost 
printed  off  when  he  was  accidentally  furnished  with  a  copy 
by  a  friend. — Bosweli..  [These  are  the  verses  referred 
to  in  p.  381.  They  have  not  been  removed  to  the  text, 
because  Mr.  Boswell  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so  in  his 
subsequent  editions,  and  because  the  Editor  really  does 
not  profess  to  understand  them.  It  seems  hard  to  guess 
what  Sir  Alexander  could  have  meant  by  presenting  Dr. 
Johnson  with  such  lines. — ^Ed.] 

Viator,  o  qui  nostra  per  sequora 
Visurus  agros  Skiaticos  venis. 
En  te  salutantes  tributim 

Undique  conglomerantur  oris 

Donaldiani, — quotquot  in  insulis 
Compescit  arctis  limitibus  mare  ; 
Alitque  jamdudum,  aic  alendos 
Piscibus  indigenas  fovebit. 

Ciere  fluctus  siste,  Procelliger, 
Nee  tu  laborans  perge,  precor,  ratis, 
Ne  conjugem  plangat  marita, 
Ne  doleat  soboles  parentem. 

Nee  te  vicissim  psniteat  virum 
Luxisse ; — vestro  scimus  ut  aestuant 
In  corde  luctantes  dolores. 
Cum  feriant  inopina  corpus. 

Quidni !  peremptum  clade  tuentibus 
Plus  semper  illo  qui  moritur  pati 
Datur,  doloris  dum  profundos     • 
Pervia  mens  aperit  recessus. 
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Valete  luctus ; — ^hinc  lacrymabiles 
Arcete  visus : — ^ibimus^  ibimus 
Superbienti  qua  theatro 
Fingaliae  memorantur  aulas. 

Illustris  hospes !  mox  spatiabere 
Qua  mens  ruinse  ducta  meatibus 
Gaudebit  explorare  coetus 

Buccina  qua  cecinit  triumphos. 

Audin  ?  resurgens  spiral  anhelitu 
Dux  usitato,  suscitat  efficax 
Poeta  manes^  ingruitque 
Vi  8olit4  redivivus  horror. 

Ahsena  quassans  tela  gravi  manu 
Sic  ibat  atrox  Ossiani  pater : 
Quiescat  uma^  stet  fidelis 
*Phersonius  vigil  ad  favillam. 


No.  VI. 


[Inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Mac- 

donald,  Bart.,  in  the  church  of  Slate,  and  two  letters  from 

that  young  gentleman  to  his   mother, — referred  to  in 

p.  384.] 

To  the  memory 
Of  SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  Bart 

Who,  in  the  flower  of  youth. 

Had  attained  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  knowledge 

In  mathematics,  philosophy,  languages. 

And  in  every  other  branch  of  useful  and  polite  learning. 

As  few  have  acquired  in  a  long  life 

Wholly  devoted  to  study  : 

Yet  to  this  erudition  he  joined. 

What  can  rarely  be  found  with  it. 

Great  talents  for  business. 

Great  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Great  politeness  of  manners  ! 

His  eloquence  was  sweet,  correct,  and  flowing  ; 

His  memory  vast  and  exact ; 
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His  judgment  strong  and  acute^ 

All  which  endowments^  united 

With  the  most  amiable  temper 

And  every  private  virtue. 

Procured  him,  not  only  in  his  own  country. 

But  also  from  foreign  nations. 

The  highest  marks  of  esteem. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1766, 

The  25th  of  his  life, 

After  a  long  and  extremely  painful  illness. 

Which  he  supported  with  admirable  patience  and  fortitude. 

He  died  at  Rome, 

Where,  notwithstanding  the  diflference  of  religion. 

Such  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory. 

As  had  never  graced  that  of  any  other  British  subject. 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  fame  he  left  behind  him  is  the  best  consolation 

To  his  afflicted  family. 

And  to  his  countrjrmen  in  this  isle. 

For  whose  benefit  he  had  planned 

Many  useful  improvements. 

Which  his  fruitful  genius  suggested. 

And  his  active  spirit  promoted. 

Under  the  sober  direction 

Of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understanding. 

Reader,  bewail  our  loss. 

And  that  of  all  Britain. 

In  testimony  of  her  love. 

And  as  the  best  return  she  can  make 

To  her  departed  son. 

For  the  constant  tenderness  and  affection 

Which,  even  to  his  last  moments. 

He  showed  for  her. 

His  much  afflicted  mother. 

The  LADY  MARGARET  MACDONALt), 

Daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Egiintoune, 

Erected  this  monument, 

A.  D.  1768. 

This  extraordinary  young  man,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know* 
ing  intimately,  having  been  deeply  regretted  by  his  country,  the  most 
minute  particulars  concerning  him  must  be  interesting  to  many.  I 
shall  therefore  insert  his  two  last  letters  to  his  mother.  Lady  Margaret 
Macdonald,  which  her  ladyship  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to 
me. 
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SIR  JAMES  MACDONAI^^  TO  LADY  MARGARET. 

"  Rome,  9th  July,  1766. 
"  My  dear  mother^ — Yesterday's  post  brought  me  your  answer 
to  the  first  letter  in  which  I  acquainted  you  of  my  illness.  Your 
tenderness  and  concern  upon  that  account  are  the  same  I  have  always 
experienced,  and  to  which  I  have  often  owed  my  life.  Indeed  it 
never  was  in  so  great  danger  as  it  has  been  lately ;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  had  you  near  me, 
yet  perhaps  I  ought  to  rejoice,  on  your  account,  that  you  had  not  the 
pain  of  such  a  spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a  week  in  Rome,  and  wish 
I  could  continue  to  give  you  the  same  good  accounts  of  my  recovery 
as  I  did  in  my  last;  but  I  must  own  that,  for  three  days  past,  I  have 
been  in  a  very  weak  and  miserable  state^  which  however  seems  to  give 
no  uneasiness  to  my  physician.  My  stomach  has  been  greatly  out  of 
order,  without  any  visible  cause ;  and  the  palpitation  does  not  decrease. 
I  am  told  that  my  stomach  will  soon  recover  its  tone,  and  that  the 
palpitation  must  cease  in  time.  So  I  am  willing  to  believe ;  and  with 
this  hope  support  the  little  remains  of  spirits  which  I  can  be  supposed 
to  have,  on  the  forty-seventh  day  of  such  an  illness.  Do  not  imagine 
I  have  relapsed ;  I  only  recover  slower  than  I  expected.  If  my  letter 
is  shorter  than  usual,  the  cause  of  it  is  a  dose  of  physic,  which  has 
weakened  me  so  much  to-day^  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  a  long  letter. 
I  will  make  up  for  it  next  post,  and  remain  always  your  most  sincerely 
affectionate  son,  "  J.  Macdonald.'* 

He  grew,  however,  gradually  worse ;  and  on  the  night  before  his 
death  he  wrote  as  follows  from  Frescati : 

"  My  dear  mother, — Though  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  you  in 
my  last  letter  from  Rome,  yet  certainly  you  would  have  very  little 
reason  to  conclude  of  the  very  great  and  constant  danger  I  have 
gone  through  ever  since  that  time.  My  life,  which  is  still  almost  en- 
tirely desperate,  did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  me  so,  otherwise 
I  should  have  represented,  in  its  true  colours,  a  fact  which  acquires 
very  little  horror  by  that  means,  and  comes  with  redoubled  force 
by  deception.  There  is  no  circumstance  of  danger  and  pain  of  which 
I  have  not  had  the  experience,  for  a  continued  series  of  above  a 
fortnight;  during  which  time  I  have  settled  my  affairs,  after  my 
death,  with  as  much  distinctness  as  the  hurry  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  could  admit  of.  In  case  of  the  worst,  the  Abbe  Grant  will  be 
my  executor  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  Scotland, 
where  my  object  has  been  to  make  you  and  my  younger  brother  as 
independent  of  the  eldest  as  possible." — Boswell. 
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No.  VII- 

[Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  by  the  late  General 
Macleod, — referred  to  in  p.  409,  and  several  subsequent 
notes,'] 

[1785.] 

''Having  often  been  highly  entertained  and  inatructed  by  the  perusal 
of  memoirs  of  men  who  have  lived  in  an  interesting  period,  and  who 
have  borne  some  part  in  the  transactions  of  their  time,  a  thought  has 
for  some  time  possessed  me  of  leaving  to  my  family  and  friends  an 
account  of  myself^  and  of  those  afiairs  in  which  I  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  engaged.  My  chief  design,  if  I  shall  live  to  execute  it, 
is  to  make  my  son  acquainted  with  his  fether,  to  inform  him  of  the 
rank  and  situation  in  which  I  found  the  fimiily,  which  he  should 
think  himself  bom  to  raise  and  advance,  and  to  encourage  him,  by 
my  example,  to  persevere  in  the  design  of  acquiring  that  station  in 
the  state  to  which  our  blood  entitles  him ;  but  to  which  the  local 
position  of  our  ancestors  has  yet  hindei  ed  us  froni  attaining. 

*'  My  family  is  derived  from  the  ancient  royal  stock  of  Denmark.  In 
those  unhappy  times,  when  heroism  was  little  better  than  piracy,  and 
when  the  Danes  first  infested  and  then  subdued  England,  my  ancestor 
was  invested  with  the  tributary  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  His 
history,  the  succession,  or  the  share  these  princes  of  Man  had  in  the 
predatory  wars  of  that  rude  age,  are  lost  in  dark  and  vague  tradition. 
The  first  fact,  which  seems  clearly  Ascertained,  is,  that  Leod,  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Man,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  the  English, 
in  ,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  fled  with  his  followers  to  the 

Hebrides.  He  probably  found  his  countrymen  there  ,*  and  either  by 
conquest,  agreement,  or  alliance,  possessed  himself  of  that  part  of 
these  isles  now  called  Lewes  and  Harries. 

'*  Leod  had  two  sons,  Tormod  and  Torquil.  The  first  married  the 
daughter  of  a  powerAil  chief  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  he  was  a  warrior, 
and  of  great  prowess ;  his  father  gave  or  left  to  him  Harries ;  and,  by 
dint  of  his  valour  and  marriage,  he  possessed  himself  of  a  large  do- 
main in  Skye ;  which,  together  with  Harries,  I,  his  lineal  successor, 
inherited;  Torquil  and  his  posterity  possessed  Lewes;  which,  with 
other  acquisitions,  they  have  since  lost,  and  that  family  is  now  re- 
presented by  Macleod  of  Rasay.  From  Leod,  whose  name  is  held  in 
high  traditional  veneration,  all  his  descendants,  and  many  of  his  fol- 
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lowers^  have  taken  the  patronymic  of  Macl^.  My  ancestors^  whose 
family-seat  has  always  been  at  Dunvegan^  seem  to  have  livedo  for 
some  centuries^  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  had  gained  their 
lands  by  their  swords^  and  who  were  placed  in  islands  of  no  easy 
access.  They  had  frequent  wars  and  alliances  with  their  neighbours 
in  Skye,  by  which  it  appears  they  neither  gained  nor  lost;  they 
frequently  attacked  or  assisted  the  petty  kings  in  Ireland^  or  the 
chiefs  on  the  coast  of  Scotland^  but  they  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  their  own  possessions.  In  the  reign  of  King  David 
of  Scotland^  they  at  last  took  a  charter  for  their  lands^  from  which 
time  they  seem  long  to  have  practised  the  patriarchal  life,  beloved 
by  their  people,  unconnected  with  the  government  of  Scotland^ 
and  undisturbed  by  it  When  James  the  Sixth  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England^  Macleod,  called  Roderick  More, 
from  his  great  size  and  strength  S  went  to  Edinburgh  to  pay  his 
hcmiage.  It  is  remarkable^  that  this  chieftain  was  an  adept  in  Latin, 
had  travelled  on  the  Continent^  and  spoke  French  with  fluency^ 
but  could  neither  utter  nor  understand  the  Scottish  or  English  dialect. 
Two  younger  sons  of  Roderick  led  a  body  of  Macleods  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Charles  the  Second^  who  knighted  them,  and  they^  like 
their  unfcHtunate  sovereign,  escaped^  with  the  loss  of  their  followers^ 
from  the  fatal  field  of  Worcester.  From  John,  their  elder  brother, 
I  am  descended,  his  son  being  an  orphan  minor,  when  his  uncles  led 
the  clan  to  batde.  -It  is  singular,  that  my  great  grandfather,  by  his 
marriage  with  ,  descended  from  the  family  of  Athol, 

has  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Leod  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
drove  him  from  Man  ;  and  that  I  am  thus,  probably,  the  descendant 
of  the  invading  earl  and  the  expelled  {mnce. 

"  My  grandfather,  Norman,  was  an  only  and  posthumous  son ;  by  the 
frugality  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  savings  of  his  minority,  he  found 
our  ancient  inheritance  in  the  most  prosperous  condition.  I  knew 
him  in  his  advanced  age ;  and  from  himself,  and  many  other  friends, 
have  heard  much  of  the  transactions  of  his  life.  With  a  body  singu- 
larly well  made  and  active,  he  possessed  very  lively  parts.  The  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  times  introduced  him  to  the  public  with  great 
advantage ;  and,  till  the  unfortunate  17^5,  he  was  much  considered. 
An  attachment  to  the  race  of  Stuart  then  prevailed  in  Scotland ;  'and 
many  of  the  leading  men  in  England  still  favoured  it.  His  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  promising  character  early  obtained  him  the 
representation  in  parliament  of  Invemesshire,  his  native  county. 
The  numbers  and  fidelity  of  his  clan,  and  his  influence  with  his 
neighbours,  were  known ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
allurements  w^e  held  out  to  seduce  him  into  engagements,  which 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  states,  ante,  p.  428,  that  he  was  so  called,  not  from  his  size,  but  his 
spirit.— £d.] 
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were  then  considered  only  as  dangerous,  but  neither  guilty  nor  dis- 
honourable. 

"  It  would  be  neither  pleasing  nor  useful  to  inquire  how  deeply  he 
was  concerned  in  the  preludes  to  the  rebellion ;  nor,  indeed,  have  I 
been  able  to  learn.  It  is  certain  Uiat,  in  the  year  1746,  he  raised  a 
company  of  his  vassals  to  serve  under  my  father,  his  only  son,  in 
Lord  Loudon's  regiment,  and  afterwards  appeared,  with  six  hundred 
of  his  clan,  in  defence  of  the  present  royal  family.  From  this  period 
he  was  unfortunate  ;  the  Jacobites  treated  him  as  an  apostate,  and  the 
successful  party  did  not  reward  his  loyalty.  The  former  course  of 
his  life  had  been  expensive ;  his  temper  was  convivial  and  hospitable ; 
and  he  continued  to  impair  his  fortune  till  his  death,  in  1772-  He 
was  the  first  of  our  family  who  was  led,  by  the  change  of  manners, 
to  leave  the  patriarchal  government  of  his  clan,  and  to  mix  in  the 
pursuits  and  ambition  of  the  world.  It  was  not  then  conmion  to  see 
the  representatives  of  the  Highland  tribes  endeavouring  to  raise 
themselves  to  eminence  in  the  nation  by  the  arts  of  eloquence,  or 
regular  military  gradation ;  they  were  contented  with  their  private 
opulence  and  local  dignity,  or  trusted  their  rank  in  the  state  to  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  or  their  provincial  influence.  Had  Norman 
felt  in  his  youth  the  necessity  of  professional  or  parliamentary 
exertions,  and  had  he  received  a  suitable  education,  he  would  not 
have  left  his  family  in  distress ;  but  the  excellence  of  his  parts  and 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  would  have  attained  a  station  more  advantageous 
for  the  flight  of  his  successors. 

"  I  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1754,  at  Brodie-house,  the 
seat  of  my  maternal  grandfather,  Brodie  of  Brodie,  Lyon  King  at 
Arms.  When  I  attained  the  age  of  eleven,  my  father,  with  his 
family,  went  to  reside  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  where,  in  the  year 
following,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  minster.  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Stuart,  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  abilities,  care,  and  maternal  love  of 
my  surviving,  parent  left  me  no  other  reason  to  regret  my  father,  than 
that  which  nature  dictates  for  a  brave,  worthy,  and  so  near  relation. 

"Under  Mr.  Stuart,  and  in  the  sight  of  my  grandfather,  who  lived 
near  Edinburgh,  I  continued  to  pursue  an  excellent  and  classical 
education  for  near  five  years ;  in  this  time  I  obtained  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French ;  and  I  acquired  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  a  desire  of  general  knowledge  which  has  never  left  me.  I  was 
permitted  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  mother,  who  had  settled  in  Hampshire, 
for  the  education  of  her  daughters ;  after  which  I  was  summoned  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  by  my  grandfather,  who  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  for  one  year,  1  attended  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Watson  (author  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second) 
on  logic,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres,  and  those  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  author 
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6f  the  Epigoniad^  on  Natural  Philosophy ;  I  also  read  Italian.  Next 
summer  I  again  visited  my  mother ;  and  was  sent  in  the  winter  to 
University  College,  in  Oxford.  My  tutor,  Mr.  George  Strahan, 
zealously  endeavoured  to  supply  my  deficiency  in  Greek,  and  I  made 
some  progress ;  but  approaching  now  to  manhood,  having  got  a  tinc- 
ture of  more  entertaining  and  pleasing  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  the 
Latin,  French,  and  English  classics,  I  could  never  sufficiently  labour 
again  as  a  schoolboy,  which  I  now  and  will  for  ever  lament. 

'*  I  have  no  title  to  impose  myself  on  my  son  as  a  learned  man ;  my 
reading  has  been  general  and  diffuse ;  a  scholar  would  very  justly 
call  it  superficial ;  but  if  superficial  knowledge  has  contributed  so 
much  to  my  happiness,  how  fondly  should  I  recommend  larger  and 
more  solid  attainments  to  my  future  self! 

''In  the  year  1771 »  a  strange  passion  for  emigrating  to  America 
seized  many  of  the  middling  and  poorer  sort  of  Highlanders.  The 
change  of  manners  in  their  chieftains,  since  1745,  produced  effects 
which  were  evidently  the  proximate  cause  of  this  unnatural  derelic- 
tion of  their  own,  and  appetite  for  a  foreign,  country.  The  laws 
which  deprived  the  Highlanders  of  their  arms  and  garb  would  cer- 
tainly have  destroyed  the  feudal  military  powers  of  the  chieftains; 
but  the  fond  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  patriarchs  would  have 
yielded  to  no  laws.  They  were  themselves  the  destroyers  of  that 
pleasing  influence.  Sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  nation,  and  allured 
to  the  capitals,  they  degenerated  from  patriarchs  and  chieftains  to 
landlords ;  and  they  became  as  anxious  for  increase  of  rent  as  the 
new-made  lairds — the  novi  homines — the  mercantile  purchasers  of  the 
Lowlands.  Many  tenants,  whose  fathers,  for  generations,  had  en- 
joyed their  little  spots,  were  removed  for  higher  bidders.  Those 
who  agreed,  at  any  price,  for  their  ancient  lares,  were  forced  to 
pay  an  increased  rent,  without  being  taught  any  new  method  to 
increase  their  produce.  In  the  Hebrides,  especially,  this  change 
was  not  gradual,  but  sudden, — and  sudden  and  baleful  were 
its  effects.  The  people,  freed  by  the  laws  from  the  power  of  the 
chieftains,  and  loosened  by  the  chieftains  themselves  from  the  bonds 
of  affection,  turned  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  new  scenes.  America 
seemed  to  open  its  arms  to  receive  every  discontented  Briton.  To 
those  possessed  of  very  small  sums  of  money,  it  offered  large  pos- 
sessions of  uncultivated  but  excellent  land,  in  a  preferable  climate ; — 
to  the  poor,  it  held  out  high  wages  for  labour ; — to  all,  it  promised 
property  and  independence.  Many  artful  emissaries,  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  transportation  or  settlement  of  emigrants,  industriously 
displayed  these  temptations;  and  the  desire  of  leaving  their  country, 
for  the  new  land  of  promise,  became  furious  and  epidemic.  Like  all 
other  popular  furies,  it  infected  not  only  those  who  had  reason  to 
eomplain  of  their  situation  or  injuries,  but  those  who  were  most 
favoured  and  most  comfortably  settled.     In  the  beginning  of  J  772, 
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my  grandfather,  who  had  always  been  a  most  beneficent  and  beloved 
chieftain^  but  whose  necessities  had  lately  induced  him  to  raise  his 
rents^  became  much  alarmed  by  this  new  spirit  which  had  reached 
his  clan.  Aged  and  infirm^  he  was  unable  to  apply-  the  remedy  in 
person ; — he  devolved  the  task  on  me ;  and  gave  me  for  an  assistant 
our  nearest  male  relation^  Colonel  Macleod^  of  Talisker.  The  duty 
imposed  on  us  was  difficult :  the  estate  was  loaded  with  debt,  incum- 
bered with  a  numerous  issue  from  himself  and  my  father^  and  charged 
with  some  jointures.  His  tenants  had  lost^  in  that  severe  winter^  above 
a  third  of  their  cattle^  which  constituted  their  substance ;  their  spirits 
were  soured  by  their  losses^  and  the  late  augmentations  of  rent ;  and 
their  ideas  of  America  were  inflamed  by  the  strongest  representations^ 
and  the  example  of  their  neighbouring  clans.  My  friend  and  I  were 
empowered  to  grant  such  deductions  in  the  rents  as  might  seem 
necessary  and  reasonable ;  but  we  found  it  terrible  to  decide  between 
the  justice  to  creditors^  the  necessities  of  an  ancient  family  which  we 
ourselves  represented^  and  the  claims  and  distresses  of  an  impoverished 
tenantry.  To  God  I  owe,  and  I  trust  will  ever  pay,  the  most  fervent 
thanks  that  this  terrible  task  enabled  us  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
circumstances  (though  then  unbooked  for)  that  I  hope  will  prove  the 
means  not  only  of  the  rescue,  but  of  the  aggrandisement  of  oar 
family.  I  was  young,  and  had  the  warmth  of  the  liberal  passions 
natural  to  that  age ;  I  called  the  people  of  the  different  districts  of 
our  estate  together ;  I  laid  before  them  the  situation  of  our  family — 
its  debts,  its  burthens,  its  distress;  I  acknowledged  the  hardships 
under  which  they  laboured ;  I  described  and  reminded  them  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  lived  with  mine ;  I 
combated  their  passion  for  America  by  a  real  account  of  the  dangers 
and  hardships  they  might  encounter  there ;  I  besought  them  to  love 
their  young  chieftain,  and  to  renew  with  him  the  ancient  manners  ; 
I  promised  to  live  among  them ;  I  threw  myself  upon  them ;  I  re- 
called to  their  remembrance  an  ancestor  who  had  also  found  his  estate 
in  ruin,  and  whose  memory  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  I 
desired  every  district  to  point  out  some  of  their  oldest  and  most 
respected  men,  to  settle  with  me  every  claim ;  and  I  promised  to  do 
every  thing  for  their  relief  which  in  reason  I  could.  My  worthy 
relation  ably  seconded  me,  and  our  labour  was  not  in  vain.  We  gave 
considerable  abatements  in  the  rents ;  few  emigrated ;  and  the  dan 
concdved  the  most  lively  attachment  to  me,  which  they  most  efFectu- 
ally  manifested,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs.  When 
we  were  engaged  in  these  affairs,  my  grandfkther  died,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Andrew's.  I  returned  to  Hampshire,  and  ea«ly  prevailed  with 
my  excellent  mother  and  sisters  to  repair,  in  performance  of  my  pro- 
mise, to  my  clan,  to  Dunvegan.  In  my  first  visit  to  Skye,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant arrived  there ;  and  he  has  kindly  noticed  in  his  tour  the  ex^-tions 
we  then  made. 
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"  I  remained  at  home  with  my  family  and  clan  till  the  end  of  1 77^ ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  consider  this  as  the  most  gloomy  period  of  my 
life.  Educated  in  a  liberal  manner^  fired  with  ambition^  fond  of  so- 
ciety, I  found  myself  in  confinement  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  ; 
without  any  hope  of  extinguishing  the  debts  of  my  family^  or  of  ever 
emerging  from  poverty  and  obscurity.  A  long  life  of  painftil  economy 
seemed  my  only  method  to  perform  the  duty  I  owed  to  my  ancestors 
and  posterity ;  and  the  burden  was  so  heavy,  that  only  partial  relief 
could  be  hoped  even  from  that  melancholy  sacrifice.  I  had  also  the 
torment  of  seeing  my  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  fitted  for  better 
scenes,  immured  with  me ;  and  their  afiectionate  patience  only  added 
to  my  sufferings. 

"In  1774'  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his  companion,  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  visited  our  dreary  regions :  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  en- 
abled to  practise  the  virtue  of  hospitality  on  this  occasion.  The 
learned  traveller  spent  a  fortnight  at  Dunvegan ;  and  indeed  amply 
repaid  our  cares  to  please  him  by  the  most  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing conversation.  I  procured  for  him  the  company  of  tlie  most 
learned  clergpnen  and  sagacious  inhabitants  of  the  islands;  and 
every  other  assistance  within  our  power  to  the  inquiries  he  wished  to 
make. 

*'  The  nature  of  those  inquiries,  and  the  extraordinary  character 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  may  make  some  account  of  them  from  me  agreeable. 

"  His  principal  design  was  to  find  proofs  of  the  inauthenticlty 
of  Ossian's  poems;  and  in  his  inquiries  it  became  very  soon  evi- 
dent that  he  wished  not  to  find  them  genuine.  I  was  present  in  a 
part  of  his  search ;  his  decision  is  now  well  known ;  and  I  will  very 
freely  relate  what  I  know  of  them.  Dr.  M 'Queen,  a  very  learned 
minister  in  Skye,  attended  him ;  and  was  the  person  whom  he  most 
questioned,  and  through  whom  he  proposed  his  questions  to  others. 

The  first  question  he  insisted  on  was  whether  any  person  had  ever 
seen  the  Poems  of  Ossian  in  manuscript,  as  the  translator  had  found 
them ;  how  and  where  these  manuscripts  had  been  preserved ;  and 
whether  faith  was  given  to  them  by  the  Highlanders  }  I  must  avow 
that,  from  the  answers  given  to  these  questions,  he  had  no  right  to 
believe  the  manuscripts  genuine.  In  this  he  exulted  much;  and 
formed  an  unjust  conclusion,  that  because  the  translator  had  been 
gruilty  of  an  imposition,  the  whole  poems  were  impositions.  Dr. 
McQueen  brought  him,  in  my  opinion,  very  full  proofs  of  his  error. 
He  produced  several  gentlemen  who  had  heard  repeated  in  Erse  long 
passages  of  these  poems  ^,  which  they  averred  did  coincide  with  the 

>  [The  reader  will  perhaps  agree  with  the  editor  that  this  little  error  of  date  adds  to 
the  interest  of  these  memoirs :  it  is  an  additional  proof  that  they  were  not  studied  or 
corrected  for  the  public  eye.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Boswell*s  Tour  was  not 
published  when  this  was  written. — Ed.] 

*  [We  readily  forgive  Macleod  his  desheto  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wreck 
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translation ;  and  he  even  procured  a  person  who  recited  some  lines 
himself.  Had  Dr.  Johnson's  time  permitted,  many  proofs  of  the 
same  nature  would  have  been  adduced;  but  he  did  not  wish  for 
them.  My  opinion  of  this  controversy  is  that  the  poems  certainly 
did  exist  in  detached  pieces  and  fragments ;  that  few  of  them  had 
been  committed  to  paper  before  the  time  6f  the  translator ;  that  he 
collected  most  of  them  from  persons  who  could  recite  them,  or  parts  of 
them ;  that  he  arranged  and  connected  the  parts,  and  perhaps  made 
imitative  additions  for  the  sake  of  connexion ;  that  those  additions 
cannot  ^  be  large  or  numerous ;  and  that  the  foundations  and  genuine 
remains  of  the  poems  are  sufficiently  authentic  for  every  purpose  of 
taste  or  criticism.  It  might  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  squeamish 
critics,  that  the  translator  had  given  them  to  the  world  as  he  found 
them ;  though,  as  a  reader,  T  own  myself  delighted  with  Fingal  and 
Temora,  in  their  present  appearance. 

*'  The  most  sceptical  writers  on  other  subjects  never  applied  the 
laws  of  evidence  more  strictly  than  Dr.  Johnson  did  in  his  inquiries 
about  Ossian :  he  was  not  so  precise  in  other  matters.  The  ridiculous 
notion  of  the  second-sight,  or  of  supernatural  visions,  was  not  disre- 
lished by  him.  He  listened  to  all  tlie  fables  of  that  nature  which 
abound  in  the  Highlands;  and,  though  no  one  fact  was  so  well 
vouched  as  to  command  its  particular  belief,  he  held  that  the  thing 
was  not  impossible ;  and  that  the  number  of  facts  alleged  formed  a 
favourable  presumption. 

'^  No  human  being  is  perfect  in  any  thing :  the  mind  which  is 
jfiUed  with  just  devotion  is  apt  to  sink  into  superstition ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  genius  which  detects  holy  imposition  frequently 
slides  into  presumptuous  infidelity." 

[Thus  abruptly  ends  a  paper  which  every  reader  will 
wish  had  been  longer. — Ed.] 

of  Ossian ;  and  subsequent  publications  have  certainly  adduced  sorae  passages  of  Mac- 
pherson*s  version  which  have  been  found  in  the  original  Erse ;  but  we  can  find  in 
Boswell  (who  probably  quotes  all  that  Johnson  knew)  but  one  such  passage,  and  that 
passage  was  accompanied  by  two  others ;  one  of  which  was  sotnething  like^  and  the 
other  nothing  Uke  Macpberson's  version.— Ed.] 

I  [Why  not  ?  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  formed  the  hulk^  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  spirit  of  the  work..-ED.] 
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No.  VIIl. 

[Account  of  the  escape  of  the  young  Pretender,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  BosweU, — referred  to  (sub  ISth  Sept.  1773) 
p.  420.] 

Prince  Charles  Edward^  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  was  conveyed 
to  what  is  called  the  Long  Island^  where  he  lay  for  some  time  con- 
cealed. But  intelligence  having  been  obtained  where  he  was^  and  a 
number  of  troops  having  come  in  quest  of  him^  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  quit  that  country  without  delay.  Miss  Flora 
Macdonaldj  then  a  young  lady,  animated  by  what  she  thought  the 
sacred  principle  of  loyalty,  offered,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  heroine, 
to  accompany  him  in  an  open  boat  to  Sky,  though  the  coast  they  were 
to  quit  was  guarded  by  ships.  He  dressed  himself  in  women's  clothes^ 
and  passed  as  her  supposed  maid,  by  the  name  of  Betty  Bourke,  an 
Irish  girl.  They  got  off  undiscovered,  though  several  shots  were  fired 
to  bring  them  to,  and  landed  at  Mugstot,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald.  Sir  Alexander  was  then  at  Fort  Augustus,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  but  his  lady  was  at  home.  Prince  Charles 
took  his  post  upon  a  hill  near  the  house.  Flora  Macdonald  waited 
on  Lady  Margaret  *,  and  acquainted  her  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  Her  ladyship,  whose  active  benevolence  was  ever 
seconded  by  superior  talents,  showed  a  perfect  presence  of  mind  and 
readiness  of  invention,  and  at  once  settled  that  Prince  Charles  should 
be  conducted  to  old  Rasay,  who  was  himself  concealed  with  some 
select  friends.  The  plan  was  instantly  communicated  to  Kingsburgh, 
who  despatched  to  the  hill  to  inform  the  wanderer,  and  carry  him 
refreshments.  When  Kingsburgh  approached,  he  started  up,  and 
advanced,  holding  a  large  knotted  stick,  and  in  appearance  ready  to 
knock  him  down,  till  he  said,  *'  I  am  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh, 

■  [Though  her  hushand  took  anns  for  the  house  of  Hanover,  she  was  suspected  of 
being  an  ardent  Jacobite;  and,  on  that  supposition,  Flora  Macdonald  guided  the  Pre- 
tender to  .Mugstot — Ed.]  fOn  the  subject  of  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  omit  an  anecdote  which  does  much  honour  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
By  some  chance  Lady  Margaret  had  been  presented  to  the  princess,  who,  when  she 
learnt  what  share  she  had  taken  in  the  Chevalier's  escape,  hastened  to  excuse  herself 
to  the  prince,  and  explain  to  him  that  she  was  rot  aware  that  Lady  Margaret  was  the 
person  who  had  harboured  the  fugitive.  The  prince's  answer  was  noble :  ^'  And  would 
yotf  not  have  done  the  same,  midam,  had  he  come  to  you,  as  to  her,  in  distress  and 
danger?  I  hope — ^I  am  sure  you  would  !"t-Walter  Scott.] 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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come  to  serve  your  highnesSp"  The  wanderer  answered^  "  It  is  well/' 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Flora  Macdonald  dined  with  Lady  Margaret,  at  whose  table  there 
sat  an  officer  of  the  army,  stationed  here  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to 
watch  for  Prince  Charles  in  case  of  his  flying  to  the  isle  of  Sky.  She 
afterwards  often  laughed  in  good  humour  with  this  gentleman,  on  her 
having  so  well  deceived  him. 

After  dinner.  Flora  Macdonald  cm  horseback^  and  her  suj^osed 
maid,  and  Kingsburgh,  with  a  servant  carrying  some  linen^  all  on  foot, 
proceeded  towards  that  gentleman's  house.  Upon  the  road  was  a 
small  rivulet  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross.  The  wanderer,  for- 
getting his  assumed  sex,  that  his  clothes  might  not  be  wet,  held  them 
up  a  great  deal  too  high.  Kingsburgh  mentioned  this  to  him,  ob- 
serving, it  might  make  a  discovery.  He  said  he  would  be  more 
careful  for  the  future.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word;  fw  the  next 
brook  they  crossed,  he  did  not  hold  up  his  clothes  at  all,  but  let  them 
float  upon  the  water.  He  was  very  awkward  in  his  female  dress. 
His  size  was  so  large,  and  his  strides  so  great,  that  some  women  whom 
they  met  reported  that  they  had  seen  a  very  big  woman,  who  looked 
like  a  man  in  woman^s  dothes,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  (as  they 
expressed  themselves)  the  Prince^  after  whom  so  much  search  was 
making. 

At  Kingsburgh  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception ;  seemed  gay 
at  supper,  and  after  it  indulged  himself  in  a  cheerful  glass  with  his 
worthy  host.  As  he  had  not  had  his  clothes  off  for  a  long  time,  the 
comfort  of  a  good  bed  was  highly  relished  hy  him,  and  he  slept 
soundly  till  next  day  at  one  o'clock. 

The  nustress  of  Corrichatachin  told  me,  that  in  the  forenoon  she 
went  into  her  father's  room,  who  was  also  in  bed,  and  suggested  to 
him  her  apprehensions  that  a  party  of  the  military  might  come  up, 
and  that  his  guest  and  he  had  better  not  remain  here  too  long.  Her 
father  said,  '*  Let  the  poor  man  repose  himself  after  his  fatigues ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  care  not,  though  they  take  off  this  old  gray  head  ten 
or  eleven  years  sooner  than  I  should  die  in  the  course  of  nature." 
He  then  wrapped  himself  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  again  fell  fast  asleep. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tliat  day,  the  wanderer,  still  in  the  same  dress, 
set  out  for  Portree,  with  Flora  Macdonald  and  a  man-servant.  His 
shoes  being  very  bad,  Kingsburgh  provided  him  with  a  new  pair, 
and  taking  up  the  old  ones,  said,  ''  I  will  faithfully  keep  them  till 
you  are  safely  settled  at  St.  James's.  I  will  then  introduce  myself 
by  shaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  night's  entertain- 
ment and  protection  under  my  roof."  He  smiled,  and  said,  '*  Be  as  good 
as  your  word !"  Kingsburgh  kept  the  shoes  as  long  as  he  lived.  Afler 
his  death,  a  zealous  Jacobite  gentleman  gave  twenty  guineas  for  them. 

Old  Mrs.  Macdonald,  after  her  guest  had  left  the  hou«e,  took  tfic 
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sheets  in  whidi  he  had  lain^  Iblded  them  carefully^  and  charged  her 
daughter  that  they  should  be  kept  unwashed,  and  that,  when  she 
died^  her  body  should  be  wrapped  in  them  as  a  winding  sheet.  H^ 
will  was  religiously  observed. 

Upon  the  road  to  Portree,  Prince  Charles  changed  his  dress,  and 
put  on  man's  clothes  again ;  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
philibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and  bonnet. 

Mr.  Donald  M'Donald,  called  Donald  Roy,  bad  been  sent  express 
to  the  present  Rmay,  then  the  young  laird,  who  was  at  that  tiipe  at 
bis  sister's  house,  about  three  miles  from  Portree,  attending  his 
brother.  Dr.  Macleod,  who  was  recovering  of  a  wound  he  had  re* 
jceived  at  the  battle  oi  CuUoden.  Mr.  M 'Donald  communicated  to 
young  Rastuf  the  plan  of  conveying  the  wanderer  to  where  old 
Rasay  was ;  but  was  told  that  old  Rasay  had  fled  to  Knoidart,  a  part 
of  Glengarry's  estate.  There  was  then  a  dilemma*  what  should  be 
done.  Donald  Roy  proposed  that  he  should  conduct  the  wanderer 
to  the  main  land ;  but  young  Rasay  thought  it  too  dangerous  at  that 
time,  and  said  it  would  be  better  to  conceal  him  in  the  island  of 
Rasay,  till  old  Rasay  could  be  informed  where  he  was,  and  give  his 
advice  what  was  best.  But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  him  to 
Rasay.  They  could  not  trust  a  Portree  crew,  and  all  the  Rasay 
boats  had  been  destroyed,  or  carried  off  by  the  military,  except  two 
belonging  to  Malcolm  M'Leod,  which  he  had  concealed  somewhere. 

Dr.  Macleod  being  informed  of  this,  difficulty,  said  he  would  risk 
Ue  life  once  more  for  Prince  Charles ;  and  it  having  occurred,  that 
ihere  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the^  neighbourhood, 
young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod,  with  the  help  of  some  women,  brought 
it  to  the  sea,  by  extraordinary  exertion,  across  a  Highland  mile  of 
land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a  steep  precipice. 

These  gallant  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of  one  little  boy,  rowed 
the  small  boat  to  Rasay,  where  they  were  to  endeavour  to  find  Captain 
M'Leod,  as  Malcolm  was  then  called,  and  get  one  of  his  good  boats, 
with  wTiich  they  might  return  to  Portree,  and  receive  the  wanderer ; 
or,  in  case  of  not  finding  him,  they  were  to  make  the  small  boat  serve, 
though  the  danger  was  considerable. 

Fortunately,  on  their  first  landing,  they  found  their  cousin  Mal- 
colm, who,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  got  ready  one  of  his  boats,  with 
two  strong  men,  John  M'Kenzie,  and  Donald  M'Friar.  Malcolm, 
being  the  oldest  man,  and  most  cautious,  said,  that  as  young  Rasay 
had  not  hitherto  appeared  in  the  imfortunale  business,  he  ought  not 
to  run  any  risk ;  but  that  Dr.  Macleod  and  himself,  who  were  already 
publickly  engaged,  should  go  on  this  expedition.  Young  Rasay 
answered,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  go,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and 
fortune.  "  In  God's  name  then,"  said  Malcolm,  "  let  us  proceed." 
The  two  boatmen,  however,  now  stopped  short,  till  they  should  be 
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informed  of  their  destination;  and  M'Kenzie  declared  he  would  not 
move  an  oar  till  he  knew  where  they  were  going.  Upon  which  they 
were  both  sworn  to  secrecy;  and  the  business  being  imparted  to 
them^  they  were  eager  to  put  off  to  sea  without  loss  of  time.  The  boat 
soon  landed  about  half  a  mile  from  the  inn  at  Portree. 

All  this  was  negotiated  before  the  wanderer  got  forward  to  Portree. 
Malcolm  Macleod^  and  M'Friar,  were  despatched  to  look  for  him. 
In  a  short  time  he  appeared^  and  went  into  the  publick  house.  Here 
Donald  Roy,  whom  he  had  seen  at Mugstot^ received  him^  and  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  corcerted.  He  wanted  silver  for  a  guinea^  but 
the  landlord  had  only  thirteen  shillings.  He  was  going  to  accept  of 
this  for  his  guinea ;  but  Donald  Roy  very  judiciously  observed,  that 
it  would  discover  him  to  be  some  great  man ;  so  he  desisted.  He 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  leaving  his  fair  protectress,  whom  he  never 
again  saw ;  and  Malcolm  M'Leod  was  presented  to  him  by  Donald 
Roy,  as  a  captain  in  his  army.  Young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod  had 
waited,  in  impatient  anxiety,  in  the  boat.  When  he  came,  their 
names  were  announced  to  him.  He  would  not  permit  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his  equals. 

Donald  Roy  staid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readiness  to  get  intelligence, 
and  give  an  alarm  in  case  the  troops  should  discover  the  retreat  to 
Rasay;  and  Prince  Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  that 
island  in  the  night.  He  slept  a  little  upon  the  passage,  and  they 
landed  about  daybreak.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  accommodating 
him  with  a  lodging,  as  almost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  had  been 
burnt  by  the  soldiery.  They  repaired  to  a  little  hut,  which  some 
shepherds  had  lately  built,  and  having  prepared  it  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  made  a  bed  of  heath  for  the  stranger,  they  kindled  a  fire, 
and  partook  of  some  provisions  which  had  been  sent  with  him  from 
Kingsburgh.  It  was  observed,  that  he  would  not  taste  wheat-bread, 
or  brandy,  while  oat-brei^l  and  whisky  lasted ;  ^^  for  these/'  said  he, 
"  are  my  own  country  bread  and  drink."  This  was  very  engaging  to 
the  Highlanders. 

Young  Rasay  being  the  only  person  of  the  company  that  durst 
appear  with  safety,  he  went  in  quest  of  something  fresh  for  them  to 
eat ;  but  though  he  was  amidst  his  own  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  he 
could  not  venture  to  take  any  of  them  for  fear  of  a  discovery,  but 
was  obllgeJ  to  supply  himself  by  stealth.  He  therefore  caught  a  kid, 
and  brought  it  to  the  hut  in  his  plaid,  and  it  was  killed  and  dressed, 
and  furnished  them  a  meal  which  they  relished  much.  The  distressed 
wanderer,  whose  health  was  now  a  good  deal  impaired  by  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  watching,  slept  a  long  time,  but  seemed  to  be  frequently 
disturbed.  Malcolm  told  me  he  would  start  from  broken  slumbers, 
and  speak  to  himself  in  different  languages,  French,  Italian,  and 
English.     I  must  however  acknowledge,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
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that  my  ¥7orthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not  know  precisely  the  difference 
between  French  and  Italian.  One  of  his  expressions  in  English  was, 
"  O  God  !  poor  Scotland." 

While  they  were  in  the  hut,  M'Kenzie  and  M'Friar,  the  two  boat- 
men, were  placed  as  sentinels  upon  different  eminences ;  and  one  day 
an  incident  happened,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  There  was  a  man 
wandering  about  the  island,  selling  tobacco.  Nobody  knew  him,  and 
he  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy.  M^Kenzie  came  running  to  the  hut, 
and  told  that  this  suspected  person  was  approaching.  Upon  whjch 
the  three  gentlemen,  young  Rasatf,  Dr.  Macleod,  and  Malcolm,  held 
a  council  of  war  upon  him,  and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he 
should  instantly  be  put  to  death.  Prince  Charles,  at  once  assuming 
a  grave  and  even  severe  countenance,  said,  '^  God  forbid  that  we 
should  take  away  a  man's  life,  who  may  be  innocent,  while  we  can 
preserve  our  own."  The  gentlemen  however  persisted  in  their  re- 
solution, while  he  as  strenuously  continued  to  take  the  merciful  side. 
John  M^Kenzie,  who  sat  watching  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  over- 
heard the  debate,  said  in  Erse,  "  Well,  well ;  he  must  be  shot.  You 
are  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and  will  do  what  we  choose." 
Prince  Charles,  seeing  the  gentlemen  smile,  asked  what  the  man  had 
said,  and  being  told  it  in  English,  he  observed  that  he  was  a  clever 
fellow,  and,  notwithstanding  the  perilous  situatioix  in  which  he  was, 
laughed  loud  and  heartily.  Luckily  the  unknown  person  did  not 
perceive  that  there  were  people  in  the  hut,  at  least  did  not  come  to 
it,  but  walked  on  past  it,  unknowing  of  his  risk.  It  was  afterwards 
found  out  that  he  was  one  of  the  Highland  army,  who  was  himself 
in  danger.  Had  he  come  to  them,  they  were  resolved  to  despatch 
him ;  for,  as  Malcolm  said  to  me,  "  We  could  not  keep  him  witii  us, 
and  we  durst  not  let  him  go.  In  such  a  situation,  I  would  have  shot 
my  brother,  if  I  had  not  been  sure  of  him."  John  M'Kenzie  was  at 
Rasay*s  house  when  we  were  there  ».  About  eighteen  years  before, 
he  hurt  one  of  his  legs  when  dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it 
cut  off,  he  was  now  going  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  story  of 
his  being  a  memher  of  parliament  is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him 
out  a  little  way  from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to  drink  Rasaya 
health,  and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the  particulars  which  I  have  just 
related.  With  less  foundation,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea  of 
a  parliament,  and  of  the  British  constitution,  in  rude  and  early  times. 
I  was  curious,  to  know  if  he  had  really  heard,  or  understood,  any 
thing  of  that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater  man,  would 
probably  have  been  eagerly  maintained.     ^'  Why,  John,"  said  I, 

,   1  This  old  Soottiflh  number  of  parUafnent,  I  am  infonned,  is  still  living  (1785). 

— BOSWELL. 
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''did  you  think  the  kiirg  should  bef  contf oiled  by  a  pftrHfioHeiit ?" 
He  answered^  "  I  thought^  sir,  there  Vere  many  voices  against  one." 

The  conversation  then  turning  on  the  times^  the  wanderer  said^ 
that>  to  be  sure,  the  life  he  had  led  of  late  was  a  very  hard  one;  but 
he  would  rather  tive  in  the  way  he  now  did,  fat  ten  years,  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  gentlemen  asked  him,  what  he 
thought  his  enemies  would  do  with  him,  should  be  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  said,  he  did  not  believe  they 
would  dare  to  take  his  life  publickly,  but  he  dreaded  being  privately 
destroyed  by  poison  or  assassination.  He  was  very  particular  in  his 
inquiries  about  the  wound  which  Dr.  Macleod  had  received  at  the 
battle  of  Gulloden,  from  a  ball  which  entered  at  one  shoulder,  and 
went  cross  to  the  other.  The  doctor  happened  still  to  have  on  the 
coat  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion.  He  mentioned,  that  he  him- 
self had  his  horse  shot  under  him  at  Gulloden  ;  that  the  ball  hit  the 
horse  about  two  inches  from  his  knee,  and  made  him  so  unruly  that 
he  was  obliged  to  change  him  for  another.  He  threw  out  some  re- 
flections on  the  conduct  of  the  disastrous  affair  at  Gulloden,  saying, 
however,  that  perhaps  it  was  rash  in  him  to  do  so.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  his  suspicions  were  groundless ;  for  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  upon  the  subject  with  my  very  worthy  and 
ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  who  was  under  secretary 
to  Prince  Gharles,  and  afterwards  principal  secretary  to  his  father  at 
Rome,  who,  he  assured  me,  was  perfectly  satisfied  both  of  the  abilities 
and  honour  of  the  generals  who  commanded  the  Highland  army  on 
that  occasion.  Mr.  Lumisden  has  written  an  account  of  the  three 
battles  in  1745-6,  at  once  accurate  and  classical.  Talkitig  df  the 
different  Highland  corps,  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  wished  to 
have  his  opinion  which  were  the  best  soldiers.  He  said,  he  did  not 
like  comparisons  among  those  corps :  they  were  all  best. 

He  told  his  conductors,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  remain 
long  in  any  one  place ;  and  that  he  expected  a  French  ship  to  come 
for  him  to  Lochbroom,  among  the  Mackenzies.  It  then  was  proposed 
to  carry  him  in  one  of  Malcolm's  boats  to  Lochbroom,  though  the 
distance  was  fifteen  leagues  coastwise.  But  he  thought  this  would 
be  too  dangerous,  and  desired  that,  at  any  rate,  they  might  first  en- 
deavour i(y  obtain  intelligence.  Upon  which  young  Rasai/  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  M*Kenzie  of  Applecross,  but  received  an  answer, 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  aiiy  t'rench  ship. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  return  to  Sky,  which 
they  did,  and  landed  in  Strath,  where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Niccolson  of  Scorbreck.  The  sea  was  very  rough, 
and  die  boat  took  in  a  good  deal  c^  water.  The  wanderer  asked 
if  there  was  danger,  as  he  was  not  used  to  such  a  vessel.     Upon 
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bdng  toid  tbite  was  not,  he  sung  an  Erse  soag  with  mueh  Yiiracity* 
He  had  by  this  tinte  acquired  a  good  desd  a£  the  Erse  laxtgnage. 

Vottng  iRiwoy  was  ncpw  despatched  to  where  Bomld  Roy  was^  that 
they  xiiight  get  all  the  intelligence  they  cculd;  and  the  wanderer^ 
with  much  earnestness^  charged  Dr.  Macleod  to  have  a  boat  ready^ 
at  a  certain  place  about  seven  miles  olF^  as  he  said  he  intended  it 
should  carry  him  upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence  ;  and  gave  the 
doctor  a  case  ^,  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife^  and  fork,  sayings 
"  Keep  you  that  till  I  see  you,"  which  the  doctor  understood  to  be  two 
days  from  that  time.  But  all  these  orders  were  only  blinds ;  for  he 
had  another  plan  in  his  head,  but  wisely  thought  it  safest  to  trust  his 
secrets  to  no  more  persons  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Having 
then  desired  Malcolm  to  walk  with  him  a  little  way  from  the  house, 
he  soon  opened  his  mind,  saying,  ^'  I  deliver  myself  to  you.  Conduct 
me  to  the  Laird  of  M^Kinnon's  country."  Malcolm  objected  that  it  - 
was  very  dangerous,  as  so  many  parties  of  soldiers  were  in  motion. 
He  answered,  *' There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without  danger" 
He  tlien  said,  that  Malcolm  must  be  the  master,  and  he  the  servant ; 
so  he  took  the  bag,  in  which  his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried  it  on 
his  shoulder ;  and  observing  that  his  waistcoat,  which  was  of  scarlet 
tartan,  with  a  gold  twist -button,  was  finer  than  Malcolm's,  which  was 
of  a  plain  ordinary  tartan,  he  put  on  Malcolm's  waistcoat,  and  gave 
him  his ;  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  it  did  not  look  well  that 
the  servant  should  be  better  dressed  than  the  master* 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  found  himself  excelled  by 
Prince  Charles,  who  told  him  he  should  not  much  mind  the  parties 
that  were  looking  for  him,  were  he  once  but  a  musquet  shot  from 
them;  but  that  he  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the  Highlanders  who  were 
against  him.  He  was  well  used  to  walking  in  Italy,  in  pursuit  of 
game ;  and  he  was  even  now  so  keen  a  sportsman  that,  having  ob« 
served  some  partridges,  he  was  going  to  take  a  shot ;  but  Malcolm 
eatitioned  him  against  it>  observing  that  the  firing  might  be  heard  by 
the  tenders  who  w«e  hovering  upon  the  coast. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  mountains,  taking  many  a  circuit 
to  avoid  any  houses,  Malcolm,  to  Xxy  his  resolution,  asked  him  what 
they  should  do,  should  they  fall  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers :  he 
answered, ''  Fight,  to  be  sure  l"  Having  asked  Malcolm  if  he  should 
be  known  in  his  present  dress,  and  Malcolm  having  replied  he  would, 
h6  said,  *'  Then  111  blacken  my  face  with  powder."  ''  That  (said 
Malcolm)  would  discover  you  at  once/'  "  Then  (said  he),  I  must 
be  put  in  the  greatest  dishabille  possible/'     So  he  pulled  off  his  wig, 

^  [The  eb^e  With  the  sil¥«r  spoon,  knife,  tnd  fork,  given  by  the  Chevalier  to  Dr. 
Madeod,  catne  into  the  haftids  of  Mary,  Lady  Clerk  of  Penuycuik,  who  intrusted  me 
with  the  honourable  commission  of  presenting  them,  in  her  ladjrship^s  name,  to  his 
pteacnt  majesty,  upon  his  visit  to  Scotland.— Walter  Scott.] 
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tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head^  and  put  his  nightcap  over  it^ 
tore  the  ruffles  from  his  shirty  took  the  buckles  out  of  his  shoes^  and 
made  Malcolm  fasten  them  with  strings ;  but  still  Malcolm  thought 
he  would  be  known.  "  I  have  so  odd  a  face  (said  he)^  that  no  man 
ever  saw  me  but  he  would  know  me  again." 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid  narrative  of  men 
being  massacred  in  cold  bloody  after  victory  had  declared  for  the 
army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  could  not  allow 
himself  to  think  that  a  general  could  be  so  barbarous. 

When  they  came  within  two  miles  of  M'Kinnon's  house^  Mal- 
colm asked  if  he  chose  to  see  the  laird.  ^'  No  (said  he)^  by  no  means. 
I  know  M'Kinnon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in 
the  worlds  but  he  is  not  fit  for  my  purpose  at  present.  You  must 
conduct  me  to  some  other  house ;  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman's  house." 
Malcolm  then  determined  that  they  should  go  to  the  house  of  his 
brother-in-law^  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon^  and  from  thence  be  conveyed 
to  the  main  land  of  Scotland^  and  claim  the  assistance  of  Macdonald 
of  Scothouse.  The  wanderer  at  first  objected  to  this^  because  Scot^ 
house  was  cousin  to  a  person  of  whom  he  had  suspicions.  But  he 
acquiesced  in  Malcolm's  opinion. 

When  they  were  near  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon's  house,  they  met  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Ross,  who  had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the  High- 
land army.  He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  wanderer  in  his  dis- 
guise, and  having  at  once  recognized  him,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  is  this  the  case  ?"  Finding  that  there  was 
now  a  discovery,  Malcolm  asked  '*  What 's  to  be  done  ?"  "  Swear 
him  to  secrecy,"  answered  Prince  Charles.  Upon  which  Malcolm 
drew  his  dirk,  and  on  the  naked  blade  made  him  take  a  solemn  oadi, 
that  he  would  say  nothing  of  his  having  seen  the  wanderer,  till  his 
escape  should  be  made  publick. 

Malcolm's  sister,  whose  house  they  reached  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  asked  him  who  the  person  was  that  was  along  with  him. 
He  said  it  was  one  Lewis  Caw,  from  Crieff,  who  being  a .  fugitive 
like  himself,  for  the' same  reason,  he  had  engaged  him  as  his  servant, 
but  that  he  had  fallen  sick.  ^^  Poor  man !  (said  she)  I  pity  him.  At 
the  same  time  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance."  Her 
husband  was  gone  a  little  way  from  home ;  but  was  expected  every 
minute  to  return.  She  set  down  to  her  brother  a  plentiful  High- 
land breakfast.  Prince  Charles  acted  the  servant  very  well,  sitting 
at  a  respectful  distance,  with  his  bonnet  off.  Malcolm  then  said  to 
him,  '*Mr.  Caw,  you  have  as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have;  there  is 
enough  for  us  both :  you  had  better  draw  nearer  and  share  with  me." 
Upon  which  he  rose,  made  a  profound  bow,  sat  down  at  table  with 
his  supposed  master,  and  eat  very  heartily.  After  this  there  came 
in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode  of  ancient  hospitality,  brought 
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warm  water,  and  washed  Malcolm's  feet.  He  desired  her  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him.  She  at  first  seemed 
averse  to  this,  from  pride,  as  thinking  him  beneath  her,  and  in  the 
periphrastick  language  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish,  said  warmly, 
*'  Though  I  wash  your  father's  son's  feet,  why  should  I  wash  his 
father's  son's  feet  ?"     She  was  however  persuaded  to  do  it. 

They  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some  time ;  and  when  Mal- 
colm awaked,  he  was  told  that  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon,  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  in  sight.  He  sprang  out  to  talk  to  him  before  he  should 
see  Prince  Charles.  After  saluting  him,  Malcolm,  pointing  to  the 
sea,  said,  ^'What,  John,  if  the' prince  should  be  prisoner  on  board 
one  of  those  tenders?"  ''God  forbid!"  replied  John.  "What  if 
we  had  him  here  ?"  said  Malcolm.  "  I  wish  we  had,'-  answered 
John ;  "  we  should  take  care  of  him."  *'  Well,  John,"  said  Mal- 
colm, ''he  is  in  your  house."  John,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  wanted 
to  run  directly  in,  and  pay  his  obeisance;  but  Malcolm  stopped 
him,  saying,  "  Now  is  your  time  to  behave  well,  and  do  nothing 
that  can  discover  him."  John  composed  himself,  and  having  sent 
away  all  his  servants  upon  different  errands,  he  was  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  his  guest,  and  was  then  desired  to  go  and  get  ready 
a  boat  lying  near  his  house,  which,  though  but  a  small  leaky  one, 
they  resolved  to  take,  rather  than  go  to  the  Laird  of  M'Kinnon. 
John  M'Kinnon,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  upon  his  return 
told  them,  that  his  chief  and  Lady  M'Kinnon  were  coming  in  the 
laird's  boat.  Prince  Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of  it."  M'Kinnon  then  walked  up 
from  the  shore,  and  did  homage  to  the  wanderer.  His. lady  waited 
in  a  cave,  to  which  they  all  repaired,  and  were  entertained  with  cold 
meat  and  wine.  Mr.  Malcolm  M'Leod  being  now  superseded  by  the 
Laird  of  M'Kinnon,  desired  leave  to  return,  which  was  granted  him, 
and  Prince  Charles  wrote  a  short  note,  which  he  subscribed  James 
Thompson,  informing  his  friends  that  he  had  got  away  from  Sky, 
and  thanking  them  for  their  kindness ;  and  he  desired  this  might  be 
speedily  conveyed  to  young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macleod,  that  they  might 
not  wait  longer  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  again.  He  bade  a  cordial 
adieu  to  Malcolm,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  of  a  silver  stock- 
buckle,  and  ten  guineas  from  his  purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told  me, 
it  did  not  appear  to  contain  above  forty.  Malcolm  at  first  begged 
to  be  excused,  saying,  that  he  had  a  few  guineas  at  his  service ;  but 
Prince  Charles  answered,  "  You  will  have  need  of  money.  I  shall 
get  enough  when  I  come  upon  the  main  land." 

The  Laird  of  M'Kinnon  then  conveyed  him  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Knoidart.  Old  Rasay,  to  whom  intelligence  had  been  sent,  was 
crossing  at  the  same  time  to  Sky  ;  but  as  they  did  not  know  of  each 
other,  and  each  had  apprehensions,  the  two  boats  kept  aloof. 
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Tlese  are  the  particulars  whldi  I  have  collected  concerning  the 
extraordinary  concealment  and  escapes  of  Prince  Charles,  in  the 
Hebrides.  He  was  often  in  imminent  danger.  The  troops  traced 
him  firom  the  Long  Island^  across  Sky^  to  Portree,  but  there  lost  him. 


Here  I  stop,— ^having  received  no  farther  authentick  information 
of  his  fifttigues  and  perils  before  he  esciqped  to  France.  Kings  and 
avbjects  may  both  take  a  lesson  of  moderation  from  the  mdancholy 
fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  kings  may  not  suffer  degradation 
and  exile,  and  subjects  may  not  be  harassed  by  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
tfucceasion. 

Let  me  dose  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate  house  with  the  elegant 
wad  pathetick  reflections  of  Voltaire,  in  his  Histoire  Generale, 

^'(Que  les  horames  priv6s  {says  that  brilliant  writer,  speaking  of 
Prince  Charles)  qui  se  croyent  malheureux,  Jettent  les  yeux  sur  ce 
prince  et  ses  ancetres/* 

In  another  place  he  thufi  sums  up  the  sad  stojy  of  the  family  in 
general: 

^'11  n'y  a  aucun  exem|^e  dans  V histoire  d'une  maison  si  long- 
tems  infortun^e.  Le  premier,  des  Rois  d'Ecosse,  qui  eut  le  nom  de 
Jacques,  apres  avoir  6t^  dix4iuit  ans  prisonnier  en  Angleterre,  mourut 
assassin^,  a  vise  sa  femme,  par  la  main  de  ses  sujets.  Jacques  II.  son 
fik,  fut  tue  a  vingt-neuf  ans  en  combottant  contre  les  Anglois. 
Jacques  III.  mis  un  prison  par  son  .peuple,  Ait  tu^  ensuite  par  les 
revoltes,  dans  une  bataille.  Jacques  IV.  pent  dans  un  combat  qu'il 
perdit.  Marie  Stuart,  sa  petite  fille,  ohass^e,  de  son  trdne,  fugitive 
en  Angleterre,  ayant  langui  dix-huit  ans  en  prison,  se  vit  condamnee 
a  mort  par  des  juges  Anglois,  et  eut  la  tete  tranchee.  Charles  I.  petit 
fils  de  Marie,  Roi  d'Bcosse  et  d' Angleterre,  vendu  par  les  Ecossois, 
et  juge  A  mort  par  les  Anglais,  mourut  sur  un  ^chaffaut  dans  la  place 
publique.  Jacques,  son  fils,  septi^me  du  nom,  et  deuxieme  en 
Angleterre,  fut  chass^  de  ses  trois  royaumes ;  et  pour  comble  de 
malheur  on  contesta  a  son  fils  sa  naissance ;  le  fils  ne  tenta  de  remonter 
sur  le  tr6ne  de  ces  peres,  que  pour  faire  p^rir  ses  amis  par  des  bour- 
reaux ;  et  nous  avons  vu  le  Prince  Charles  Edouard,  reunissant  en 
vain  les  vertus  de  ses  peres,  et  le  courage  du  Roy  Jean  Sobieski, 
son  ayeul  matemel,  executer  les  exploits  et  essuyer  les  malheurs  les 
plus  incroyables.  Si  quelque  chose  justifie  ceux  qui  croyefrt  une 
fatalite  a  laquelle  rien  ne  pent  se  soustraire,  c'est  cette  suite  continuelle 
de  malheurs  qui  a  persecute  la  maison  de  Stuart,  pendant  plus  de  trois- 
eent  ann^s.'' 
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[The  foregoing  account  is  by  no  means  so  full,  or  so  curious,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Boswell's  activity  of  inquiry,  and 
liis  means  of  information.     It  relates  only  to  ^few  datfs  of  the  Pre- 
tender's adventures,  which,  however,  lasted  five  months.    £ven  of 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald  it  tells  less  than  had  been  already  in  print 
forty  years  before  Mr.  Boswell's  publication.     It  does  not  say  who 
she  was,  nor  when  she  met  the  prince,  nor  whtf  she  was  selected  or  in- 
duced to  interfere,  and,  in  short,  telU  as  little  as  possible  of  her  per- 
^OMial  share  ill  the  events.     We  should  particularly  have  liked  to 
^^ow,  from  her  own  report,  the  particulars  of  her  examination  and 
recq^on  in  London.     The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  know  more 
of  the  details  of  the  Pretender*s  escape  will  find  them  in  the  Gent. 
Mag,  for  1747,  p.  531.  638;  in  the  little  volume  before  referred  to, 
called  ^^cantWy  and  in  ^journal  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Lockhart 
Papers, — Ed.] 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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